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December  20,  1918. 
The  Secbetary  of  War. 

Sir:  Herewith  I  submit  my  second  report   as  Provost  Marshal 

General.    This  report  covers  the  operations  of  the  selective  draft 

from  May  18,   1917,  the  date  of  the  selective  service  act,  to  the 

present  date,  with  special  reference  to  the  operations  since  December 

20^  1917,  the  date  of  my  first  report. 

E.  H.  Crowder, 

Provost  Marshal  General. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

(I)  iNTEODircTioir.  :;.-  .. 

Nineteen  months  of  war  have  brought  to  a  successful  co^ijlusion 
our  conflict  with  the  Central  Powers.  Entering  the  struggle,  at  a 
time  when  the  prospect  was  decidedly  dismal,  we  witnessed  Gernian 
success  advance  to  an  almost  overw^helming  allied  defeat,  until, 
throwing  our  hastily  assembled  forces  into  the  balance,  we  saw 
impending  catastrophe  turn  into  brilliant  and  decisive  victory. 

We  are  now  too  close  upon  the  events  accurately  to  assess  them. 
How  great  a  part  American  Selective  Service  played  in  the  drama 
of  the  world  war,  history  alone  can  tell.  That  a  new  and  untried 
scheme  of  selection  could  succeed  at  all  was  to  many  doubtful;  that 
it  should  attain  results  beyond  the  fondest  dreams  of  its  most  ardent 
supporters  was  unbelievable.  To  enroll  for  service  over  24,000,000 
men;  to  mobilize  a  selected  Army  of  more  than  2,800,000,  a  million 
of  them  within  the  space  of  90  days;  to  have  presently  available 
for  military  duty  2,000,000  additional  fighting  men;  to  classify  this 
vast  group  of  man-power  in  the  order  of  its  military  and  industrial 
importance,  so  as  to  preserve  the  domestic  and  industrial  life  of  the 
Nation,  to  speed  up  war-time  activities,  to  maintain  them  in  a  sta- 
tus of  maximum  efficient  production,  and  to  pave  the  way  to  a 
speedy  return  to  normal  peacetime  pursuits  while  recruiting  the  full 
fighting  strength  of  the  Nation — these  are  results  which  would  be 
instantly  rejected  as  impossible  did  not  the  actual  facts  stand  as 
irrefutable  testimonials  of  their  accomplishment. 

The  registration, — In  the  first  report  submitted  to  you  on  December 
20,  1917,  it  was  stated  that  the  classification  of  the  first  registration 
group  which  had  been  enrolled  on  June  5,  1917,  and  which  then  num- 
bered 9,586,508,  was  just  beginning.  On  Jime  5,  1918,  by  the  regis- 
tration of  men  who  had  attained  the  age  of  21  since  Jime  5,  1917,  and 
whose  enrollment  was  authorized  by  the  Joint  Resolution  of  May  20, 
1918,  735,834  were  enrolled.  On  August  24,  1918,  the  registration  of 
youths  attaining  their  majority  since  Jime  5,  1918,  was  accomplished, 
and  increased  the  enrollment  by  159,161  men.  Finally,  on  September 
12,  1918,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  31,  1918,  a  final 
registration  of  all  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  both  inclusive, 
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who  had  not  previously  w^gistered  was  accomplished,  and  13,228,762 
men  were  added  to  lists  r>{  those  available  for  military  service.  In- 
cluding interim  accessions,  a  total  of  24,234,021  men  was  enrolled  and 
became  subject  to  tfcft  .terms  of  the  Selective  Service  Law. 

That  this  vast.lab6r  should  have  been  accomplished  without  fric- 
tion and  without  the'sUghtest  manifestation  of  antagonism  on  the  part 
of  any  disturbing  elements  is  in  itself  a  complete  vindication  of  the 
loyalty  of  the.  American  people.  The  organization  of  each  registra- 
tion proceeded  to  a  completion  of  its  task  with  the  smoothness  and 
facility  of  the  perfectly  adjusted  machine.  In  contrast  to  riots  and 
bloo(i8hcd  attendant  upon  the  enrollment  under  the  civil  war  draft 
act,  the  cheerful  and  eager  submission  of  the  nation  to  the  assumption 
of  its  military  obhgation  is  a  glorious  monument  to  the  unselfish 
spontaniety  of  its  patriotism. 

Tlie  classification. — ^The  classification  of  man  power  thus  enrolled 
so  as  instantly  to  disclose  the  relative  importance  to  the  military  and 
industrial  realms  of  its  components  was  the  next  great  task.  Under 
the  scheme  outlined  in  my  former  report,  all  available  man  power 
was  to  be  grouped  into  four  classes  in  the  inverse  order  of  its  indus- 
trial importance;  the  fifth  class  containing  those  exempted  from  all 
liability  under  the  terms  of  the  selective  service  law.  Class  I  was  to 
constitute  the  reservoir  of  man  power,  the  drain  of  which  for  military 
duty  would  least  disturb  the  domestic  and  economic  life  of  the  nation. 
The  other  classes  were  to  contain  the  men  whoso  domestic  and  indus- 
trial relations  were  such  that  their  call  to  the  colors  should  be  de- 
ferred as  long  as  the  exigencies  of  the  military  situation  would 
permit. 

My  report  of  December  20,  1917,  carried  the  statement  that — 

It  can  be  announced  now  as  the  policy  and  belief  of  this  OfRce  that  in  all  probability 
it  will  be  poosible  to  fill  our  military  needs  without  ever  in\'ading  any  claas  more 
deferred  than  Claae  I;  and  this  is  the  promise,  the  standard  and  the  goal,  here  for  the 
first  time  announced,  toward  which  every  administrativo  effort  of  this  Office  shall 
be  directed. 

The  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  Our  fighting  forces  were  supplied 
with  men  from  Class  I,  and  from  Class  I  only.  From  the  ordinary 
walks  of  civil  life,  2,810,296  men  were  drawn  and  placed  in  the  mili- 
tary service.  But  the  deferred  classes  have  remained  intact.  When 
hostilities  closed,  there  remained  in  Class  I  a  supply  of  fighting  men 
suflTicient  to  meet  every  military  necessity. 

The  classification  of  the  twenty-four  million  registrants  pro- 
ceeded rapidly.  The  first  registration  group  of  over  nine  million 
was  disposed  of  in  little  more  than  60  days,  and  the  registrants 
of  June  5  and  August  24,  1918,  were  speedily  classified.  On  Sep- 
tember 18,  1918,  the  local  boards  began  the  task  of  classifying 
the  r^istrants  of  September  12  between  the  ages  of  19  and  36,  both 
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inclusive.  By  November  1,  this  labor,  had  been  substantially 
completed  and  the  boards  took  up  the  work  of  classifying  the 
remaining  registrants,  i.  e.,  the  18-year-old  men  and  those 
above  the  age  of  36.  Their  efforts  were  well  under  way  when 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  November  11,  put  a  halt  upon 
their  work.  On  November  11,  the  local  boards  were,  pursuant  to 
your  direction,  ordered  to  complete  the  classification  of  the  18- 
year-old  men  and  the  men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  36  but  to 
discontinue  the  classification  of  registrants  above  the  age  of  36. 
Their  labors  were  completed  before  December  10,  1918,  when  their 
records  were  sealed  and  their  activities  ended. 

With  the  accomplishment  of  this  stupendous  labor,  the  founda- 
tion and  framework  of  the  selective  structure  were  erected.  With 
a  complete  registration  and  classification  effected,  the  whole  field 
of  available  man-power  turns,  as  if  by  magic  touch,  from  a  con- 
glomerate mass  of  potential  resource  into  a  well-ordered,  easily 
manipulated  supply,  capable  of  ready  adjustment  to  any  military 
or  industrial  emergency,  making  possible  the  facile  control  of  the 
nicest  military-industrial  balance,  the  maintenance  of  which  the 
selective  organization  necessarily  assumed. 

Economic  necessities. — But  with  the  classification  completed  by 
successive  registration  stages,  and  the  separation  made  between 
those  who  should  properly  contribute  their  energies  to  the  fighting 
forces  in  the  theater  of  war  and  those  who  for  industrial  or  domestic 
reasons  should  be  retained  in  their  civilian  status,  the  task  of  selec- 
tion was  not  completely  accomplished. 

War  makes  strange  stem  calls  upon  affected  nations.  It  not  only 
demands  its  armies  but  requires  heroic  adjustments  in  civU  walks. 
New  industries  spring  up  and  must  be  continued ;  the  nonessential  pur- 
suits must  be  curtailed  or  abandoned  and  every  energy  bent  toward  a 
common  purpose.  As  time  goes  on,  the  steady  drain  upon  man-power 
for  the  battle  front  increases,  industrial  tension  quickens,  the  factory 
and  the  mill  must  yield  to  the  sterner  call  of  wartime  preparations. 
The  supply  of  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  the  proper  maintenance 
and  adjustment  of  industrial  and  agricultural  production,  •the  slow 
and  careful  combing  of  the  nonfighting  groups  so  as  to  yield  the 
greatest  military  return  with  the  least  disturbance  of  civil  activity, 
all  these  become  matters  of  vital  national  importance.  How  to  di- 
vert labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  from  the  nonessential  to  the  essential 
industries;  how  to  prepare  an  easy  transition  from  wartime  activities 
to  peace  time  conditions — such  are  typical  of  th©  broader  problems  with 
which  selection  concerned  itself  to  the  very  end,  each  growing  increas- 
ingly delicate  as  time  went  on.  It  is  true  that  the  selective  draft  act 
was  primarily  a  means  of  raising  armies.  But  there  was  not  lackuig  in 
the  minds  of  the  proponents  of  the  measure  and  of  the  Congress 
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which  enacted  it,  an  appreciation  of  the  broader  aspects  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  This  was  evidenced  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as 
proposed  by  the  Department,  looking  toward  liberal  deferments  and 
exemptions  because  of  dependency  and  occupation.  So  it  was 
that  the  act,  and  the  regulations  made  in  aid  of  its  execution,  looked 
both  to  a  military  and  economic  classification  which  would  not  only 
effect  the  deferment  of  the  economically  useful,  but  would  also  furnish 
a  ready  means  for  diverting  their  talents  into  civil  pursuits  most 
directly  contributing  to  the  efficient  maintenance  of  the  military 
establishment. 

Great  national  issues  have  been  affected  by  it.  The  one  of  ship- 
building was  referred  to  in  my  first  annual  report.  The  war  found 
us  without  the  essential  requirement  to  the  conduct  of  an  overseas 
campaign,  namely,  an  immediately  available  merchant  marine,  and 
all  the  energies  of  our  nation  were  exerted  to  the  building  of  one. 
The  genius  of  construction  was  ours,  but  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
was  not  at  hand.  The  contributions  of  the  selective  draft  of  this 
labor  and  of  the  operative  crews  are  statistically  presented  else- 
where in  this  report,  and  form  one  of  its  most  interesting  chapters. 

But  these  tasks,  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  our  domestic 
and  economic  life,  did  not  proceed  in  the  quiet  isolation  of  peace  time 
conditions.  The  burning  fact  was  always  present,  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  selective  service  law  was  the  raising  of  armies. 

Mobilization. — On  January  1,  we  had  accomplished  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  516,000  men.  On  September  30,  1918,  2,552,173  selected 
men  had  been  mobilized.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current 
year,  therefore,  we  put  into  the  camps  and  cantonments  over 
2,000,000  men.  In  addition,  when  the  Student's  Army  Training 
Corps  was  created,  145,000  youths  were  inducted  into  the  service 
for  military  training  during  the  continuance  of  their  studies  in  some 
500  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country.  On  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918,  when  your  order  directed  the  immediate  discontin- 
uance of  all  mobilization,  we  had  produced  a  selective  army  of 
2,810,296  men.  Had  mobilization  lasted  five  days  longer,  the 
selective*  service  organization  would  have  placed  with  the  colors 
more  than  3,000,000  soldiers. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  mobilization  under  the  selec- 
tive plan  began  on  September  5,  1917.  At  the  end  of  the  first  14 
months  over  2,750,000  men  were  put  in  camp,  and  14§  months  of 
selective  mobilization  would  have  raised  the  total  to  more  than 
3,000,000  men. 

Many  difficulties  were  encountered  growing  out  of  the  emergent 
demands  upon  the  selective  service  organization.  The  accelerated 
program  of  the  War  Department  came  in  the  early  summer,  necessi- 
tating calls  for  men  far  in  excess  of  the  number  that  had  theretofore 
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been  contemplated.  During  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July 
we  called  to  the  colors  1,076,151  men.  In  the  month  of  July  alone 
401,147  men  were  placed  in  camp.  In  the  latter  part  of  May  an 
emergent  call  was  made  for  the  immediate  mobilization  of  50,000  men; 
we  called  and  mobilized  the  full  number  within  seven  days  after 
receipt  of  the  requisition  for  them. 

In  the  mobilization  of  these  men,  1,708  separate  calls  were  made, 
varying  in  sizes  from  calls  for  1  man  to  220,000  men.  Men  were  sent 
to  283  mobilization  points  throughout  the  country.  The  average 
period  of  mobilization,  that  is,  the  time  elapsing  between  the  date 
of  the  demand  upoii  this  office  and  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  selected 
contingents  at  camp,  w^s  20  days.  Actual  mobilization  was  accom- 
plished in  an  average  time  of  5  days. 

Every  type  of  man  desired  by  the  Army,  from  the  soldier  qualified 
for  full  line  service  to  the  highly  skilled  specialist  of  limited  physical 
qualifications  only,  was  furnished.  Of  specially  skilled  men  fur- 
nished, I  mention  only  a  few — bricklayers,  expert  timbermen,  ac- 
countants, locomotive  engineers,  autogenous  welders,  draftsmen, 
butchers,  cabinetmakers,  meteorologists,  chemists,  veterinarians,  and 
wat<3h  repairmen. 

I  have  stated  these  facts  in  outline  only.  A  full  discussion  of  them 
appears  later  in  this  report. 

State  quotds, — ^The  method  of  apportioning  quotas  was  radically 
changed  after  my  first  report.  The  old  rule  of  population,  under 
which  the  first  levy  of  687,000  men  was  made,  was  abandoned,  and, 
under  authority  of  the  joint  resolution  of  May  16,  1918,  Class  I  was 
made  the  basis  of  contribution  among  the  States.  The  population 
rule  early  demonstrated  its  inequity,  taking,  as  it  did,  no  count  of 
that  part  of  the  population  which  was  exempted  from  draft  and 
laying  the  burden  of  furnishing  men  for  the  Army  without  regard  to 
actual  availability.  The  population  scheme  was  a  blind  rule  of 
numerical  equality  only.  Gross  population  included  aliens,  who 
under  the  terms  of  the  law  were  exempted  from  draft.  In  districts 
with  a  large  alien  population,  the  population  rule,  therefore,  resulted 
in  a  grossly  disproportionate  reduction  of  citizen  population,  which, 
in  some  instances,  was  little  short  of  calamitous. 

The  adoption  of  the  classification  scheme  carried  with  it  as  a 
necessary  corollary,  the  basing  of  quotas  upon  availability  for  mili- 
tary service.  Without  such  a  rule,  we  would  soon  have  been  con- 
fronted with  the  intolerable  situation  of  having  one  community  fur- 
nishing its  contingents  from  Class  I  while  a  neighboring  locality 
would  be  drawing  upon  Class  IV.  The  concurrent  operation  of  the 
classification  plan  and  the  Class  I  quota  basis  obviated  the  injustice 
that  would  otherwise  have  ensued.  Class  I  had  to  be  exhausted 
nationally  before  a  more  deferred  class  could  be  made  subject  to 
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military  duty.  Since  Class  I  was  the  class  the  members  of  which 
were  most  easily  spared  from  civil  life,  it  followed  that  the  end  of 
the  whole  classification  scheme,  viz,  the  preservation  of  the  domestic 
and  industrial  spheres,  was  thus,  in  a  large  measure,  attained. 
The  Class  I  quota  basis  regarded  the  Nation  in  war,  not  as  48  separate, 
jealous  States,  but  as  a  firmly  united  whole,  contributing  to  our 
fighting  forces  in  a  manner  which  would  least  disturb  peace  time 
normality,  locally  and  nationally. 

Voluntary  enlistment. — But  while  the  classification  and  mobilization 
under  the  selective  service  law  were  proceeding,  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Marine  Corps  were  recruiting  under  the  old  system  of  volun- 
tary' enUstment.  Enlistment  in  the  Army,  as  to  registrants,  was 
discontinued  on  December  15,  1917;  but  recruiting  in  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  as  to  registrants,  and  in  the  Army,  as  to  nonregistrants, 
continued  imtil  August  8,  1918,  when  all  voluntary  enlistments  were 
ordered  discontinued. 

Such  recruiting  played  havoc  for  a  time  with  the  orderly  process 
of  selection.  During  the  period  in  which  enlistments  were  permitted, 
1,300,000  men  were  withdrawn  from  the  available  source  of  supply, 
upon  which  the  selective  service  organization  relied.  The  volimteer 
plan  took  no  heed  of  economic  value;  it  received  as  readily  the  man 
indispensable  to  production  as  it  did  the  industrially  wortldc^s. 
We  were  presented  with  the  strange  anomaly  of  a  nation  which  had 
intrusted  its  man  power  to  a  selective  organization,  at  the  very 
breath  turning  over  the  same  resources  to  an  indiscriminate  with* 
drawal  by  the  agencies  of  recruitment.  The  task  of  accountmg 
became  highly  difficult;  an  equitable  or  efficient  apportionment  of 
man  power  between  the  military  and  industrial  realms  was  impos- 
sible. Recmitment  disturbed  every  phase  of  the  scientific  adminis- 
tration of  our  task  and  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  whole 
organization. 

These  facts  were  readily  cognizable  by  the  sunomer  of  1918,  and 
all  recruitment  was  discontinued.  The  act  of  August  31,  relegated 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  to  selective  drafts  in  securing  additional 
man  power,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  every  branch  of  our 
fighting  forces  was  supplied  through  the  selective  service  organization. 

It  is  not  certam,  however,  that  the  country  as  a  whole,  thoroughly 
understood  the  imperative  necessity  of  eliminating  indiscriminate 
volunteering.  The  desire  for  its  continuance  persisted  to  the  last, 
in  infrequent  requests  that  it  be  reopened,  at  least  as  to  registrants 
in  Class  I.  Experience  showed  that  such  a  course,  if  widely  adopted, 
would  prove  most  unwise,  as  it  would  have  led  to  imcertainty  iu 
mobilization  and  to  substitution  against  which  we  could  not  guard 
too  jealousy,  if  the  democratic  ideals,  to  which  we  had  pinned  our 
faith,  were  to  prevail  to  the  end.     To  carry  selection  to  its  logical 
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and  efficient  end,  there  could  be  no  deviation  from  the  rule  that  each 
r^strant  must  await  his  time  and  perform  his  military  obligation 
only  when  his  call,  in  orderly  process,  came  to  hinu 

In  brief  outUne,  this  is  the  story  of  the  selective  draft  since  the 
last  report  to  you  and  up  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  date 
upon  which  the  selective  organization  halted  its  constructive  efforts. 
Detailed  and  elaborate  treatment  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  the  performance  of  a  public  duty  did  I  not, 
at  this  point,  accord  the  credit  which  ia  so  richly  due  to  the  war 
governors  and  their  several  State  headquarters,  the  155  district 
boards,  the  4,648  local  boards,  the  1,319  medical  advisory  boards, 
the  3,646  legal  advisory  boards,  as  well  as  their  auxiliary  agencies  of 
Government  appeal  agents,  examining  physicians,  boards  of  instruc- 
tion, and  other  civilian  and  enlisted  assistants,  upon  whom  has 
fallen  the  great  strain  of  the  task  that  has  been  accomplished.  No 
labor  has  been  so  onerous  and  no  demand  so  exacting  but  that  it 
has  been  performed  with  a  zeal  and  dispatch  that  are  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  free  peoples.  Without  adequate  compensation, 
often  at  great  financial  sacrifioe,  the  members  of  the  local  adminis< 
trative  organizations  have  bent  themselves  to  their  tasks  with  a 
devotion  that  spells  the  imperishability  of  our  democratic  instititions. 

I  am  certain  that  no  great  national  undertaking  was  ever  begim 
which  depended  so  utterly  upon  faith  in  a  people  for  its  execution; 
and  undoubtedly  no  faith  has  ever  been  more  completely  justified 
and  no  confidence  more  abundantly  rewarded. 

(H)  SOME  LESSONS  OF  EXPEBIENCE. 

Before  casting  a  survey  into  the  future,  I  turn  aside  to  make  one 
or  two  comments  suggested  by  the  administrative  experience  of  the 
draft. 

In  the  report  of  Brig.  Gen.  James  Oakes,  acting  assistant  provost 
marshal  general  for  Illinois,  in  1865,  printed  in  the  report  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  General  of  the  United  States  for  the  Civil  War 
(Final  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  1866,  Pt.  II,  p.  37),  there  is 
a  remarkable  passage,  in  which  the  writer  of  the  report  expresses 
the  hope  ^ '  that  the  great  lessons  of  the  war  will  not  be  lost  upon  the 
coimtry,''  and  predicts  ''that  if  these  lessons  are  wisely  improved, 
the  Nation  would  embark  in  another  war,  whether  foreign  or  domes- 
tic, with  incomparably  greater  advantages  for  its  successful  prose- 
cution than  were  possessed  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  rebel- 
licm."  The  remarkable  thing  about  the  prediction  thus  made  is  that 
the  hope  expressed  was  verified  in  a  degree  so  complete  that  it  merits 
national  thankfulness.  The  preceding  few  pages  of  that  report  com* 
mented  on  nearly  a  dozen  features  of  the  Civil  War  draft  in  which, 
it  was  pointed  out,  shortcomings  had  been  developed.    The  princi-* 
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pal  recommendations  made  for  the  avoidance  of  these  shortcomings 
in  the  future  were  as  follows:  (1)  Registration  by  personal  report  of 
the  citizen  at  a  registration  office,  and  not  by  a  house-to-house  cen- 
sus; (2)  the  determination  of  regional  liability  for  man-power  to  be 
made  by  the  place  of  residence  of  the  citizen,  and  not  by  his  casual 
place  of  registration;  (3)  the  responsibility  for  furnishing  quotas  to 
be  allotted  to  the  several  States,  and  not  to  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts, and  the  calculations  of  the  quantities  to  be  centralized  at 
State  headquarters;  (4)  substitutes  to  be  forbidden;  (5)  bounties  for 
volunteering  to  be  forbidden ;  (6)  short  periods  of  service  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  duration  of  the  war  to  be  the  uniform  period  of 
service;  (7)  State  headquartei's  to  have  a  supervising  medical  aide; 
and  (8)  State  officials  to  have  legal  advisers  on  the  administration 
of  the  law.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  every  one  of  the  lessons  thus 
pointed  out  in  1865  was  followed  in  the  year  1917,  either  in  the 
selective  service  act  itself  or  in  the  regulations  issued  thereunder. 
And  thus  it  happened  that  we  entered  upon  the  present  war  with 
all  the  advantages  which  the  reporting  officer,  in  his  solemn  warning 
of  1865,  had  hoped  that  we  would  possess  ^*in  another  war,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic." 

Fortified  as  we  thus  were  by  the  lessons  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
profiting  as  we  have  done  since  the  first  six  months  of  1917  by  our 
initial  experience  in  the  present  system,  there  remains  indeed  no  large 
scope  for  critical  comment  based  on  the  experience  of  the  last  10 
months.  Nevertheless,  a  few  important  topics  suggest  themselves, 
upon  which  it  is  desirable  here  to  interpolate  comments;  these  may 
serve  to  answer  questions  that  have  occurred  to  the  minds  of  observers 
of  the  system  during  the  present  year. 

Civilian  administration. — The  quickness  with  which  the  American 
people  adapted  themselves  to  the  selective  service  law,  and  their 
ready  cooperation  in  carrying  out  its  provisions,  were  notable.  Since 
the  foundation  of  this  Republic  our  people  have  inherited  a  deep- 
seated  prejudice  against  anything  akin  to  univei-sal  compulsory 
military  service.  This  tradition,  to  be  sure,  was  offset  by  the  popular 
will  to  win  the  war — so  imbued  were  they  all  with  the  determination 
to  perpetuato  democratic  ideals — so  impressed  >\Tith  the  knowledge 
that  not  only  was  it  necessary  to  raise  an  army  but  to  raise  it  quickly. 
Nevertheless,  such  a  stupendous  undertaking  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  through  a  system  not  in  harmony  w^ith  the  National 
spirit.  And  the  most  influential  feature  in  bringing  about  this  har- 
mony was  the  fact  that  the  selective  draft  system  was  mainly  placed 
in  the  hands  of  men  taken  from  the  people  themselves — a  civilian 
organization  without  previous  experience  except  in  the  diverse 
civilian  pursuits.  The  knowledge  that  the  privilege  and  the  re- 
sponsibility belonged  to  them  made  the  draft  more  popular  with  the 
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citizenry  than  if  it  had  been  effected  by  purely  military  processes. 
It  was  their  task,  and  its  achievement  was  their  reward.  The 
system  was  peculiarly  democratic  in  that  it  lodged  the  maximum 
of  authority  with  the  smallest  unit  practicable.  It  was  essentially 
the  people's  institution,  subjecting  our  form  of  government  to  the 
severest  test  and  resulting  in  its  triumphant  vindication. 

State  agencies. — ^The  use  of  the  State  officials  in  administering  the 
draft  has  unquestionably  brought  about  a  closer  union  between  the 
States  and  the  Central  Administration,  thus  welding  more  firmly  the 
various  parts  of  the  Union.  The  governors  of  the  States  have  become 
in  a  sense  Federal  officials,  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
National  Government  that  did  not  theretofore  exist.  The  significance 
of  this  feature  of  the  system,  and  its  lesson  for  the  art  of  American 
Government,  receive  fuller  comment  in  Chapter  X  of  this  report. 

Since  it  became  necessary  to  function  with  great  rapidity  under 
the  selective  service  law,  in  order  to  place  adequate  armies  in  the 
field,  speed  was  the  controlling  idea  in  perfecting  the  organization 
of  the  personnel  of  the  various  draft  boards  and  officials  throughout 
the  country.  Here  it  was  necessary  to  rely  upon  the  sound  judgment 
and  integrity  of  the  various  draft  executives  of  the  States  in  selecting 
the  personnel.  It  would  naturally  have  been  expected,  therefore, 
that  in  such  a  hastily  constructed  organization,  many  errors  of  judg- 
ment in  making  such  recommendations  would  be  committed,  and 
that  even  in  some  instances  evidence  of  poUtical  influence  would 
appear.  The  result,  however,  bears  out  the  conclusion  that  the  execu- 
tives of  the  various  States  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  patriotic 
desire  to  create  a  war  machine  of  maximum  efficiency,  and  that  they 
made  efficiency  their  sole  watchword.  In  consequence,  maladminis- 
tration in  the  performance  of  official  duties  was  noticeably  less  than 
in  the  cases  of  officials  constituted  by  the  usual  methods  of  election 
and  appointment.  The  personnel  of  the  Selective  Service  organiza- 
tion was  perhaps  its  greatest  possession,  because  upon  it  depended 
the  success  of  every  activity  connected  with  the  operation  of  the 
draft. 

Deferred  status  as  a  means  of  evasion, — Not  much  difficulty  was 
experienced  by  draft  officials  in  determining  the  worth  of  a  registrant 
to  the  Nation  as  affected  by  his  industrial  or  domestic  status  prior 
to  the  initiation  of  the  selective  service  system.  But  a  just  decision 
upon  a  status  acquired  by  change  of  circimistances  subsequent  to 
the  act  was  not  always  plain  and  simple  of  attainment.  Some  criti- 
cism developed,  on  the  groimd  that  there  was  a  lack  of  imifonnity 
throughout  the  country  in  the  interpretation  of  the  rules  governing 
such  cases.  In  the  field  of  dependency,  this  was  met  by  a  ruling, 
issued  from  this  office  on  June  13,  1918,  prescribing  the  conditions 
under  which  claims  based  on  recent  marriages  might  be  granted; 
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and  the  general  opinion  of  draft  officials  was  that  this  ruling  brought 
about  uniformity  in.  the  consideration  of  such  cases.  A  similar 
ruling,  governing  a  subsequently  acquired  industrial  and  occupa- 
tional status,  would  probably  have  prevented  a  great  many  evasions 
of  military  service.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  thousands  of  registrants 
succeeded  in  evading  service,  by  removing  to  farms  purchased  by 
indulgent  parents,  and  by  other  like  means,  undertaken  subsequent 
to  the  passage  of  the  act;  and  that,  therefore,  the  system  did  not 
effectively  prevent  on  the  part  of  registrants  the  evasion  of  its  require- 
ments. But  it  is  also  true  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  auxiliary  system 
of  conscription  for  industry,  the  classification  of  registrants  according 
to  their  status  at  any  fixed  date  would  not  have  been  practicable. 

The  selective  service  regulations,  therefore,  while  not  being  proof 
against  the  wiles  of  the  axtful  evader,  at  least  effected  one  of  two 
things:  Either  they  placed  such  registrants  in  the  military  service, 
or  they  forced  them,  through  fear  of  such  service,  to  engage  in  a 
useful  industrial  or  agricultural  undertaking,  thus  probably  pre- 
venting the  necessity  for  lepsiation  that  would  have  signified  labor 
conscription. 

Jurisdiction  of  boards, — ^The  statutory  provision  vesting  in  dis- 
trict boards  the  original  jurisdiction  in  industrial  and  agricultunU 
cases  was  of  doubtful  wisdom.  In  many  instances,  such  boards  were 
too  far  removed  from  Uie  locality  of  the  individual  registrant  to  be 
able  to  know  or  to  ascertain  the  actual  economic  conditions  of  his 
community.  Many  district  boards  followed  substantially  the  cur- 
sory recommendations  of  local  boards  in  occupational  cases,  while 
other  boards  ignored  such  recommendations,  relying  upon  data 
which  were  often  incomplete  and  artificial.  The  provision  made  in 
September,  1918,  for  the  appointment  of  three  industrial  advisers 
for  the  respective  district  boards,  went  far  toward  remedying  tliese 
conditions,  thoiigh  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  resultant 
suspension  of  mobilization  prevented  a  full  test  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  plan.  On  the  whole,  a  more  just  and  effective  classification 
would  have  been  secured,  had  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  been 
vested  in  local  boards,  reserving  to  district  boards  a  jurisdiction 
strictly  of  an  appellate  character.  This  would  have  effected  a 
fairer  coordination  of  industrial  and  dependency  deferments,  and  a 
reviewing  authority  other  than  the  President  would  have  been  pro- 
vided for  occupational  cases. 

r  DelinquerUs  and  deserters. — ^It  must  be  admitted  that  the  selective 
service  system  was  not  altogether  successful  in  dealing  with  draft 
evaders,  delinquents,  and  deserters.  Tlie  fault  lay  not  primarily  in 
the  law  and  regulations  governing  this  phase  of  the  draft.  In  a  few 
regions^  undoubtedly,  registrants  could  with  impunity  refuse  to  obey 
the  requirements  of  the  law.     The  selective  service  officials  possessed 
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Up  police  or  penal  ftuthority  of  their  own;  and  although  the  Depart-; 
ment  of  Justice,  and  police  officials  generally,  rendered  valuable  ser^ace 
in  enforcing  the  draft,  this  division  of  responsibility  naturally  lessened 
their  efficiency.  By  a  very  substantial  enlargement  of  its  field  force, 
had  that  been  possible,  the  Department  of  Justice  could  have  handled 
the  situation.  But  it  is  believed  that  a  more  effective  method  would 
have  been  to  provide  local  boards  with  sufficient  police  assistance  thor- 
oughly to  cover  their  respective  territories.  Moreover,  net  desertion 
lists  would  have  been  substantially  reduced  had  a  definite  scheme 
been  adopted  of  requiring  the  regular  publication,  through  the  press, 
of  alphabetical  lists  of  delinquents  and  deserters  in  the  same  manner 
as  ca^sualty  lists  are  published. 

Publicity, — The  publicity  incidentally  brought  about  by  the  draft 
process  has  thrown  light  upon  practically  every  problem  m  our 
Bocdal  and  economic  life,  and  has  formed  an  invaluable  stimulus  to 
the  progress  of  the  Nation.  The  reference  is  not  to  publicity  in  the 
sense  of  public  knowledge  of  once  private  facts,  but  in  the  sense  of  a 
conscious  stirring  up  of  universal  interest  in  the  many  aspect.s  ot 
conununity  life.  It  has  been  the  greatest  educative  process  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  Ignorance  has  been  exposed,  atnd  with  its 
exposure  the  necessity  for  greater  educational  facihties  has  been 
impressed  upon  aU  the  people.  Disease,  heretofore  hidden  in  holes 
and  comers,  has  been  uncovered.  With  all  has  come,  in  many 
quarters  where  it  was  needed,  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  all 
intelligent  citizens  that  there  must  be  new  methods  and  new  efforts. 
The  stimulus  thus  given  to  patriotic  and  disinterested  organization 
for  the  purposes  of  the  common  welfare  will  be  the  means  hereafter 
of  saving  an  hundred  times  the  lives  lost  in  the  war. 

(m)  THE  FUTUUS. 

The  war  having  now  been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
the  activities  of  this  office  and  of  the  whole  selective  machinery 
will  soon  come  to  an  end.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  without  interest 
to  outline  the  policies  that  were  shaping  and  the  plans  that  were 
developing  when  the  close  of  the  war  was  reached.  If  these  mat- 
ters are  now  no  longer  of  present  value,  the  consideration  *  of  them 
may  not  be  without  worth,  if  the  Nation  is,  at  some  future  time, 
again  presented  witli  an  emergency  such  as  that  through  wliich  it 
has  just  passed.  Nor  am  I  luicertain  but  that,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  selective  service,  we  liave  evolved  certain  principles  of  national 
significance  which  can  be  applied  as  advantageously  in  times  of  peace 
as  in  time  of  war,  and  the  successful  execution  of  which  was  never 
contemplated  until  the  impetus  of  war  forced  us  to  the  test. 

That  selective  service  can  raise  expeditiously  a  fighting  force 
limited  in  numbers  only  by  the  demands  of  the  Army  and  Navy  has 
been   conclusively   demonstrated.     In   14   months    little    short    of 
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3,000,000  selected  men  were  mobilized,  and  an  abundant  supply  still 
remained  in  Class  I.  If  military  necessity  had  ever  become  so  dire 
that  its  demands  could  not  have  been  met  from  the  supplies  of 
Class  I,  there  existed  a  simple  solution  for  the  shortage,  which, 
happily,  never  arose.  The  primary  object  of  the  selective  service 
law — that  is,  the  raising  of  a  fighting  force — ^was,  therefore,  fuUy 
attained. 

But  the  task  of  selective  service  does  not  stop  with  the  raising  of 
armies;  rather  it  becomes  more  intricate  and  more  highly  difficult. 

The  classification  scheme  sorted  out  from  over  24,000,000  regis- 
trants and  placed  in  Class  I  those  whose  withdrawal  from  domestic 
and  industrial  connections  would  create  the  least  disturbing  effect 
upon  the  current  of  our  national  life.  But  the  remainder  far  out- 
numbered those  who  went  to  the  fighting  forces.  The  residue,  the 
deferred  classes,  formed  the  great  army  behind  the  lines  whose  efforts 
had  so  to  be  directed  as  to  contribute  most  effectively  to  the  fighting 
forces.  How  to  mold  tliis  vast  group  of  man-power;  how  to  weave 
its  energies  into  the  general  pattern  of  national  effectiveness,  attaining 
a  maximum  of  wartime  production  and  a  minimum  of  peacetime  dis- 
turbance— these  were  the  problems,  herculean  in  magnitude,  yet  sus- 
ceptible of  only  the  most  delicate  treatment,  to  wliich  the  selective 
organization  had  to  address  itself. 

From  the  wartime  standpoint,  occupations  may  be  roughly  grouped 
into  three  classes: 

1.  Those  enterprises  such  as  shipbuilding  and  the  manufacture  of 
munitions,  which  have  a  direct  and  inmiediate  relation  to  the  military 
problem. 

2.  Those  enterprises  contributing  to  the  general  good,  without 
which  the  normal  life  of  the  Nation  would  be  seriously  affected  and 
the  continuance  of  which  must  be  fostered  to  render  a  return  to  peace- 
time conditions  easy. 

3.  The  harmfid  and  nonproductive  employments. 

For  the  man-power  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  in  each  of  these 
groups  the  selective  system  was  responsible. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  labor  groups  separately.  First,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  stated  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  selective  service 
system  was  to  eliminate  entirely  useful  man-power  in  the  third,  to 
comb  the  second  to  the  minimum  consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
the  framework  of  normality,  and  to  fill  the  first  to  the  utmost  possible 
limits.  The  whole  scheme  may  be  envisioned  as  an  instantaneous 
destruction  of  the  third  group,  a  gradual  compression  of  the  second 
and  a  constant  expansion  of  the  first.  To  the  accomplishment  of 
these  ends,  the  selective  service  law  provided  powerfully  persuasive 
means,  holding  out  the  alternatives  of  productive  emplojmient  on 
the  one  hand  and  enforced  military  service  on  the  other. 
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1.   THE   NECESSARY   INDUSTRIES. 

Campulsory  deferment. — ^The  first  task  was  to  preserve  intact  the 
industrial  group  then  employed  in  the  war  time  industries,  the  so- 
called  ^'necessary"  industries,  which  have  a  direct  relation  to  the 
military  problem.  Only  when  we  have  preserved  the  original  group 
may  we  concern  ourselves  with  the  enlargement  of  it. 

The  regulations,  promulgated  in  execution  of  the  selective*  service 
law  took  abundant  precaution  to  withhold  from  military  duty  the 
labor  and  directing  talent  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  such 
industries.  The  regulations  always  contemplated  the  deferment  of 
call  to  military  service  of  men  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  them 
and  their  scope  was  extended  from  time  to  time.  Deferment  On  the 
ground  of  employment  alone  was,  therefore,  the  initial  step  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  To  attempt  the  enlargement  of  an  indus- 
trial group  and  yet  to  take  no  precaution  to  preserve  the  original 
nucleus  is  to  build  with  the  one  hand  and  to  destroy  with  the  other. 

There  was  at  first  no  safeguard  thrown  about  the  industrial  type, 
which,  though  indispensable  to  production,  sought  to  enter  the 
military  service.  Fired  with  a  patriotism  which  conceives  the 
highest  obligation  as  service  in  the  fighting  forces,  large  numbers  of 
men  whose  energies  were  of  infinitely  more  value  in  the  industrial 
world  than  on  the  battle  field,  abandoned  their  productive  labors 
for  service  in  the  Army  or  Navy.  It  was  here  that  the  pernicious 
system  of  volunteer  recruitment,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
dealt  its  most  vital  blow.  What  selection  sought  to  estabUsh  and 
protect,  recruitment  consistently  disrupted  and  disorganized.  The 
industrial  expert  voluntarily  enlisting  in  the  Army  or  Navy  left 
vacant  a  place  in  the  forces  of  production  to  occupy  a  place  which 
he  could  not  fill  with  equal  efifectiveness  in  the  fighting  forces.  The 
industrial  group,  which  selection  had  been  zealously  building,  was 
thus  subjected  to  a  steady  and  alarming  drain.  When  viewed  from 
this  standpoint,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  advocates  of  volimtary 
enlistment  should  have  continued  to  press  their  point.  If  patriotism 
is  the  desire  to  serve  one's  coimtry,  then  the  highest  type  is  the 
desire  to  serve  one's  country  best.  If  the  industrial  expert  is  of 
greater  value  in  the  factory  than  in  the  field,  then  it  is  unpatriotic 
for  him  to  abandon  his  labors  in  the  former  to  resume  them  in  the 
latter.  Fortxmately,  the  evil  of  recruitment  was  finally  abandoned 
definitely  for  the  period  of  the  emergency. 

The  evils  of  voluntary  enlistment  existed  in  a  less  degree  in  the 
opportimities  offered  to  registrants  in  deferred  industrial  classes  to 
secure  voluntary  induction  into  the  service  through  the  mediimi  of 
the  Selective  Service  organization.  Originally,  no  restraint  had 
been  placed  upon  such  voluntary  induction  and  the  hurtful  effects 
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of  recruitment  were  modifiedly  duplicated  by  it.  The  regulations  ' 
promulgated  in  September,  1918,  however,  placed  additional  re- 
straints upon  the  classes  deferred  on  account  of  industrial  useful- 
ness. To  waive  industrial  deferment  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
induction  into  the  Army  was  made  more  difficult  of  accomplishment.  . 
Great  pains  were  taken  to  lay  before  the  Nation  the  patriotic  duty 
both  of  employers  and  employees  to  claim  and  establish  the  right  to 
deferred  classification  for  all  those  whose  occupation  was  such  that 
necessary  industrial  effectiveness  would  have  been  reduced  by  their 
withdrawal  for  military  service. 

Thus  were  established  4he  partial  means  for  protection  of  the 
*' necessary"  industries,  both  nuclei  and  accretions. 

But  before  hostilities  ceased,  the  time  was  rapidly  approaching 
when  we  would  have  been  compelled  to  take  the  final  stop  in  the 
process  and  to  have  denied  absolutely  to  the  registrants  deferred 
upon  industrial  grounds,  all  rights  to  military  service.  We  had 
almost  reached  the  time  when  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  make 
it  as  impossible  for  the  man  deferred  for  industrial  reasons  to  secure 
military  service  as  it  had  been  for  the  registrants  in  Class  I  to  avoid 
it.  This  was  the  logical  end  to  which  we  had  been  led  and  to  which 
we  had  inevitably  been  tending. 

When  this  final  stop  had  been  taken  wo  would  hare  eJHFectively 
accomplished  the  end  which  we  had  set  out  to  attain. 

Compulsory  transfer. — But  it  is  one  matter  to  conserve  labor  in 
the  ^' necessary''  industries  from  withdrawals  by  the  army,  and  an- 
other matter  to  augment  labor  in  those  industries  to  the  desired 
scope.  Both  are  equally  important.  We  were  not  prepared  to 
accept  an  industrial  draft,  and  therefore  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  a 
solution. 

Fortunately,  the  means  for  supplying  the  initial  additions  of  labor 
in  these  industries  were  readily  available.  For  two  and  one-half 
years  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany,  our  country 
had  been  serving  the  embattled  nations  of  Europe.  Labor  had 
already  thronged  to  the  mtmition  factories  and  the  powder  mills, 
and  the  rapidly  rising  wage  scale  accelerated  the  influx.  The  lure  of 
the  rising  wage  brought  its  full  measure  of  returns.  But  wage  com- 
petition became  so  keen,  and  in  many  instances  its  results  were  so 
little  short  of  calamitous,  that  it  was  folly  to  believe  that  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  labor  supply  could  or  should  be  governed  by  such  means 
alone.  Indeed  the  efforts  of  other  departments  of  the  Government 
had  long  been  devoted  to  the  elimination  of  the  indiscriminate  com- 
petition and  to  the  stabilization  of  all  wage  scales. 

Here  the  selective  service  law  furnished  a  powerful  lever  needed 
for  forming  into  the  *' necessary'*  industries  the  needed  additional 
supplies  of  labor.    The  operation  of  the  ^'Work  or  fight"  regula- 
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iions  18  fully  set  forth  in  the  Inter  pages  of  this  report.  Demanding, 
as  these  regulations  did,  that  continuance  in  a  deferred  class  on  the 
ground  of  dependency  shoidd  be  contingent  upon  employment  in  a 
produx^^e  occupation  and  that  evexy  man  should  become  an  effective 
producer  or  a  soldier,  the  result  of  the  regulations  was  to  d^troy 
idleness  and  to  drive  from  the  nonproductive  pursuits  all  registrants 
whose  deferment  hinged  upon  a  change  of  occupation. 

The  posfflbilities  of  this  principle  are  practically  limitless.  They 
are  as  wide  as  the  field  of  labor  itself.  The  *'Work  or  fight"  prin- 
ciple had  been  only  sparingly  applied  when  the  war  ended,  but  it  had 
abeady  succeeded  in  cleaning  out  the  idle  class  and  the  small  group 
of  occupations  theretofore  declared  to  be  nonproductive.  The 
labor  thus  diverted  turned,  perforce,  to  the  field  of  necessary* or 
productive  industry.  The  shipyards,  for  example,  were  materially 
uded  by  the  augmentation  of  labor  in  them.  We  had  only  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  *'Work  or  fight''  regulations  to  produce 
their  added  effectiveness.  As  time  went  on,  more  and  more  occupa- 
tions were  to  be  catalogued  as  nonproductive  and  the  evacuation  of 
labor  from  them  would  have  been  initiated.  The  labor  thus  affected 
turns  for  reemployment  naturally  to  the  fields  of  highest  wages. 
Since  the  highest  wage  scale  is  found  in  the  purely  war  time  industries, 
the  labor  thus  diverted  turns  almost  as  a  unit  to  these  very  hidus- 
tiies.  Thus  at  one  stroke  is  accomplished  the  elimination  of  the 
nonproducer  and  his  transformation  into  the  most  effective  producer. 

In  time  of  war,  we  have  only  to  apply  the  "Work  or  Fight" 
principle  understandingly  and  sympathetically  to  attain  any  desired 
adjustment  of  the  labor  supply.  Cooperation  with  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  to  this  end  will  prove  helpful.  When  the 
war  ended,  the  Department  had  under  consideration  the  immediate 
extension  of  the  scope  of  the  "Work  or  Fight"  regulations.  It  was 
coneidered  that  the  study  of  this  problem  and  the  execution  of  the 
future  policy  in  respect  of  it  were  among  the  most  important  tasks 
remaimng  for  the  Selective  Service  oi^ganization. 

Group  transfer. — ^The  "Work  or  Fight"  principle  was  effective  in 
diverting  labor  from  the  nonproductive  to  the  productive  employ- 
ments. But  since  its  purpose  was  persuasive  onh",  it  did  not  go  to 
the  length  of  dictating  to  the  nonproducer  the  exact  field  of  employ- 
ment to  which  he  should  turn  his  efforts  upon  abandoning  his  non- 
productive occupation.  It  is  true,  the  consideration  of  higher  wages 
in  the  most  essential  labor  fields,  and  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  [ 

demand  in  the  sev^al  industries  within  these  fields,  must  have  an 
wportaikt  bearing  on  the  ultimate  location  of  such  labor.  But, 
when  the  laborer  has  his  choice  between,  say,  the  shipyard  and  the 
iBMBition.  fftclory,  he  may  choose  either  the  one  or  tlie  other.    It  is 
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conceivable  that  situations  may  arise  when  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
abundant  labor  for  the  shipyard  and  insufficient  labor  for  the  munition 
factory,  and  when  the  ''Work  or  Fight"  doctrine  will  not  adequately 
serve  to  divert  the  deficit  of  labor  to  the  munition  factory.  We  had, 
therefore,  to  seek  some  measure  supplemental  to  the  *'  Work  or  Fight" 
regulations  which  would  solve  the  problem  of  diverting  labor  into 
definite  branches  of  necessary  occupations.  The  ''Work  or  Fight" 
regulations  served  to  turn  labor  from  the  nonproductive  to  the 
productive  fields,  "but  they  did  not  serve  to  distribute  productive 
labor  among  the  various  industries  in  the  productive  fields.  How 
could  this  be  accomplished  when  the  ordinary  law  of  supply  and 
deii^and  failed  to  produce  the  desired  result  ? 

There  was  abimdant  legal  authority  for  calling  into  military  service, 
through  the  selective  service  organization,  any  or  all  of  a  particular 
group  of  skilled  industrials,  regardless  of  their  classification.  It  was 
quite  feasible,  therefore,  to  call  for  service  all  or  any  part  of  a  group 
of  skilled  labor  and  to  offer  to  the  men  thus  called  the  options  of 
remaining  in  the  Army  for  military  duty  or  accepting  an  indefinite 
furlough  dependent,  as  to  duration,  upon  the  continuance  of  em- 
ployment in  a  certain  definite  work.  The  industrial  furlough  had 
been,  in  a  limited  way,  already  employed  in  individual  cases,  but  it 
had  not  been  extended  to  an  industrial  group. 

Assume  that  there  should  have  arisen  a  shortage  of  labor  in  the 
longshore  labor  group,  which  could  not  have  been  adequately  filled 
under  any  of  the  methods  in  operation.  Under  the  law  it  was  possi- 
ble to  call  for  military  service  all  skilled  longshoremen  who  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Selective  Service  Law.  When  these  men  had  been  in- 
ducted into  the  military  service,  they  might  each  have  been  offered 
an  industrial  furlough  upon  the  condition  that  they  secure  and  retain 
employment  in  the  loading  of  transports  and  supply  ships.  The 
result  of  such  a  method  is  easily  visualized.  The  necessary  labor 
would  have  been  secured  and  the  tmcertain  shifting  of  it  that  might 
otherwise  have  ensued  would  have  been  stabilized.  The  adoption 
of  such  a  plan  to  meet  emergent  situations  arising  out  of  labor  short- 
age in  particular  fields  of  necessary  industries  was  not  foreign  to  my 
thoughts  when  hostilities  ceased. 

Labor  efficiency. — But  after  all  precautions  had  been  taken  to 
protect  the  necessary  industrial  classes  by  granting  deferred  classi- 
fication to  the  members  thereof,  and  after  these  classes  had  been 
increased  through  the  methods  outlined,  a  complete  solution  of  the 
problem  had  not  yet  been  attained.  While  the  ''Work  or  Fight" 
regulations,  for  example,  succeeded  in  diverting  such  labor  from 
nonproductive  to  productive  fields,  they  had  not  been  sufficiently 
broad  to  insure  a  fair  and  honest  return  from  the  labor  thus  diverted. 
In  other  words,  the  bartender  turned  shipbuilder  might  or  might 
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not  devote  a  decent  effort  to  his  now  vocation.  If  ho  did  not,  there 
was  no  recourse  for  the  selective  organization  to  pursue,  as  his  nominal 
employment  in  a  productive  field  placed  him  beyond  the  purview  of 
the  existing  ''Work  or  Fight''  regulations. 

Many  factors  could  and  did  exist  which  tended  to  slacken  the 
efforts  of  labor  in  the  necessary  industries.  Many  of  these  were 
found  in  labor's  conscious  and  willful  avoidance  of  a  full  and  fair 
measure  of  exertion.  The  habitual  failure  or  refusal  of  a  certain 
class  of  registrants  employed  in  occupations  not  declared  nonpro- 
ductive, to  devote  a  fair  amount  of  time  per  week  to  their  tasks 
gave  rise  to  a  distinct  group  which  may  be  termed  ^'iadustrial 
slackers. "  The  elimination  of  this  group  was  another  task  to  which 
the  selective  organization  had  to  bond  its  efforts. 

The  *^Work  or  Fight"  regulations  had  received  instant  popular 
approval.  The  public  had  been  more  than  ready  to  accept  the  doc- 
trine that  the  man  who  was  industrially  useless  should  lose  the 
deferred  classification  which  he  w^ould  otherwise  have  continued 
to  enjoy.  But  the  criterion  of  industrial  usefulness  was  made 
employment  in  a  useful  occupation.  It  is  quite  apparent,  however, 
that  a  man  may  be  as  useless  to  production  while  nominally  engaged 
in  a  productive  industry  as  if  engaged  in  a  nonproductive  one. 
Unless  he  devoted  a  fair  and  reasonable  amount  of  time  and  energy 
to  his  work,  no  matter  what  that  work  may  be,  he  is  a  slacker  whose 
pernicious  inactivity  should  be  reached. 

The  remedy  that  suggested  itself  was  simple.  We  had  merely  to 
class  as  a  nonproducer,  and  make  subject  to  the  "Work  or  Fight" 
regulations,  the  registrant  who,  though  employed  in  a  useful  occupa- 
tion, did  not  devote  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to  his  work.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  determining  what  a  ''reasonable  amount  of  time"  is. 
Labor  has  consistently  insisted,  and  it  is  generally  impliedly  recog- 
nized, that  eight  hours  is  the  reasonable  working  da3^  From  such  a 
premise  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  determine  a  "reasonable 
working  week."  Having  determined  a  ''reasonable  working  week," 
it  would  have  been  a  mere  matter  of  regulation  to  provide  that  the 
deferred  classification  of  no  registrant  should  be  continued  unless  he 
devoted  such  reasonable  length  of  time  per  week  to  the  useful  oc- 
cupation in  which  he  was  employed.  In  other  words,  a  minimum 
working  week  would  have  been  established  and  the  failiu*e  to  ob- 
serve it  would  have  deprived  the  registrant  of  his  deferment  regard- 
less of  any  other  industrial  or  domestic  connection. 

Regulations  putting  into  effect  the  principle  described  above  had 
been  prepared  and  submitted  to  you  for  approval  when  the  signing 
•<  the  armistice  obviated  the  necessity  for  their  promulgation. 
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2.    THE   NORMAL   AND   THE   NONPRODUCTIVK   EMPLOYMENTS. 

The  second  industrial  group  is  made  up,  as  has  been  indicated,  of 
those  enterprises  contributing  to  the  general  good  without  which  the 
normal  life  of  the  Nation  would  be  seriously  aifected  and  the  continu- 
ance of  which  must  be  fostered  to  render  the  return  to  peace  time  con- 
ditions easy.  These  are  the  industries  which  constitute  the  frame- 
work of  the  normal  economic  life  in  times  of  peace.  They  must  not 
be  destroyed  nor  ruinously  injured  in  time  of  war  if  the  difficult 
return  to  peace  is  to  be  anything  short  of  chaotic.  We  can  never 
risk  becoming  a  Nation  without  the  means  for  supplying  the  ordinary 
necessities  and  the  smaller  comforts  of  civil  life.  Neither  can  the 
production  Of  these  things  in  a  period  of  hostilities  proceed  along 
peace-time  lines  if  war-time  development  is  to  be  speeded. 

The  task  in  the  war  just  ended  was  not  to  eliminate,  but  so  to 
compress  this  group  as  to  maintain  its  framework  while  at  the  same 
time  producing  the  maximum  of  efficiency  and  production  in  the 
necessary  wartime  industries. 

There  were  many  outside  influences  at  work  which  aided  the 
selective  organization  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  share  in  this 
particular  task.  The  curtailment  of  production  in  many  of  these 
industries,  made  possible  by  the  action  of  other  departments  of  the 
Government,  released  supplies  of  labor  for  the  necessary  war  indus- 
tries and  the  higher  regulated  wage  scales  in  the  latter  also  attracted 
the  labor  which  might  not  otherwise  have  been  forthcoming. 

But  there  were  many  occupations  with  abundant  supplies  of  la])or 
in  them  which  could  be  reached  only  by  the  Selective  Service  organ- 
ization. It  was  to  these  employments  that  the  peculiar  obligation 
of  the  administration  of  the  Selective  Service  organization  attached 
— ^for  example,  chauffeurs.  This  group  consisted  of  well  over  one 
hundred  thousand  men  engaged  in  all  phases  of  the  employment. 
Obviously,  men  thus  employed  could  not  be  controlled  by  the 
agencies  authorized  to  regulate  production  in  the  various  industries, 
for  they  produce  nothing.  But  it  required  only  an  extension  of 
the  ''Work  or  Fight"  regulations  so  as  to  include  chauffeurs,  or 
certain  designated  types  of  chauffeurs,  in  the  nonproductive  employ- 
ments, to  divert  their  labor  to  other  channels. 

Labor  groups,  similar  to  chauffeurs  in  their  relation  to  the  economic 
structure,  are  numerous  and  could  be  reached  only  through  the 
selectiye  organization.  Regulations  extending  the  scope  of  the 
*' Work  or  fight"  principle  had  been  submitted  to  you  when  hostili- 
ties ceased  and  their  approval  became  unnecessary. 

The  third  group,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  is  the  ponpro- 
ductive.  The  extent  to  which  the  ^* nonproductive"  field  has  been 
defined   by   the  '*Work  or  fight"  regulations  when  the  war  ended, 
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has  already  been  indicated.  But  it  had  been  realized  that  the  scope 
of  thoBe  regulations  would  have  to  be  enlarged  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  situations  as  they  developed.  The  primary  purpose 
was  not  to  destroy  the  nonproductive  occupations,  but  to  utilize  the 
available  man-power  in  them.  The  continuance  of  such  occupations, 
in  time  of  war,  with  the  labor  of  women  and  the  physically  and  legally 
disqualified  is  not  only  possible  but  actual. 

3.    THE   LOCAL  AND   THE    NATIONAL   VIEWPOINTS. 

In  dealing  with  the  broad  questions  of  labor  distribution  by  means 
of  selective  service,  there  is  one  important  consideration  that  ought 
not  be  overlooked.  It  is  true  that  all  of  the  larger  problems  of  a 
great  war  are  national  and  must  be  solved  with  the  end  in  view  of 
obtaining  the  greatest  national  efficiency.  But  we  can  not  afford  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  wars  eventually  come  to  an  end,  and 
that  sooner  or  later  the  Nation  must  return  to  a  peace-time  basis. 
This  Nation,  at  bottom,  is  one  of  local  entities.  It  would  be  such  for 
geographical  reasons  alone  even  were  it  not  fundamentally  so  poUti- 
cally.  •  The  sohdarity  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  are,  under 
our  pecuUar  organization,  dependent  upon  the  well-being  of  the  local 
community.  To  disrupt  the  whole  economic  structure  of  the  com- 
munity for  the  single  purpose  of  promoting  the  maximum  of  national 
production  is  not  only  a  harsh  rule,  but,  with  the  return  of  peace,  a 
ruinous  one.  If  the  return  to  normal  peace-time  conditions  is  to  be 
made  anything  less  than  impossible,  we  must  take  the  steps  while 
still  at  war  successfully  to  accomplish  the  eventual  readjustment. 

We  cannot  afford  absolutely  to  destroy  local  economic  life  except 
in  the  direst  military  necessity.  We  must  leave  in  each  commxmity 
the  framework  of  its  normal  economic  structure.  In  this  way  alone 
is  an  easy  readjustment  possible.  Yet,  withal,  the  overwhelming 
consideration,  dxiring  an  emergency,  is  national  and  not  local  effec- 
tiveness. How  to  attain  the  greatest  national  good  with  the  least 
local  harm,  therefore,  becomes  the  nicest  and  most  delicate  problem 
which  can  present  itself. 

With  this  end  in  view  the  Selective  Service  administration  consis- 
tently entrusted  to  local  agencies  the  duty  of  determining  the  indus- 
trial usefulness  of  its  registrants.  The  criterion  was  always  national 
necessity,  but  no  other  attempt  was  ever  made  arbitrarily  to  define 
those  necessities.  The  American  people  have  always  appreciated 
the  fact  that  national  well-being  is  inextricably  bound  up  in  local 
well-being;  they  are  too  patriotic  to  allow  local  interest  to  impede 
national  success  during  an  emergency.  As  a  result,  we  secured  a 
classincation  of  skilled  labor  which  kept  local  life  going,  while  at  the 
same  time  national  indiistrial  development  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Skilled  labor  was  classified  from  a  national  viewpoint,  so  tempered 
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by  a  local  one  that  national  development  was  unhampered  while 
commimities  retamed  the  roots  of  eeonomic  life;  and  these,  now  that 
peace  has  returned,  will  again  blossom  into  pre-war  fruition. 

We  should  never  permit  ourselves  to  become  so  imbued  with 
nationalistic  ideas  about  labor  during  a  period  of  war  as  to  lose  sight 
of  the  local  economic  life  to  be  resuscitated  when  war  ceases. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  selective  service  law  as 
originally  enacted  did  not  provide  for  a  classification  of  labor  upon 
industrial  groimds  as  broad  as  industry  itself.  Yet  the  haste  in 
which  the  act  of  May  18,  1917,  was  prepared,  and  the  lack  of  prece- 
dent available  at  the  time,  precluded  the  enactment  of  a  more  perfect 
measure.  The  act  of  March,  1863,  the  Civil  War  draft  measure,  con- 
tained no  provision  for  industrial  deferment.  The  British  military 
service  acts,  complicated  by  antecedent  war  labor  policies,  succeeded 
so  Uttle  in  systematizing  an  industrial  classification  that  the  results 
by  the  spring  of  1917  were  confusion  rather  than  an  orderly  scheme 
for  military-industrial  correlation.  The  original  selective  service 
law  was  therefore  an  experiment  so  far  as  the  scope  of  industrial 
classification  was  concerned.  The  amendment  of  August  31,.  1918, 
broadened  the  field  to  the  proper  limits. 

That  district  boards  should  have  been  made  the  tribimals  for 
the  solution  of  industrial  readjustment  can  no  longer  be  doubted. 
The  duty  imposed  upon  them  was  likewise  an  experiment,  the 
wisdom  of  which  subsequent  events  fully  justified.  The  evolution 
of  selective  service  developed  two  antagonistic  viewpoints  respecting 
the  proper  distribution  of  war-time  labor.  On  the  one  hand  were 
those  who  would  have  made  all  labor  questions  matters  of 
purely  national  significance;  on  the  other  hand,  were  those  who 
would  have  tested  each  labor  question  in  the  light  of  local  situations 
only.  The  district  boards,  standing  between  the  two  extremes, 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  a  distribution  of  labor  from  a  viewpoint 
impossible  alike  to  a  national  body  or  a  purely  local  one. 

4.    AFTER   THE    WAR. 

The  end  of  the  war  loads  one  necessarily  to  a  contemplation  of  the 
possible  changes  that  may  be  brought  about  in  our  national  life  by 
the  application,  after  the  war,  of  the  principles  evolved  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  selective  service  during  the  emergency.  The  feasibihty 
of  many  theories,  widely  divergent  from  the  pre-war  conception  of 
tilings,  has  been  demonstrated.  How  far  these  principles  should  bo 
projected  after  the  war  is  a  matter  of  vital  national  importance. 

Before  the  war,  it  would  have  been  considered  highly  improbable 
that  a  law  requiring  all  persons  within  designated  age  limits  volun- 
tarily to  present  themselves  at  a  given  time  for  enrollment,  would 
meet  with  any  fair  degree  of  success.     Yet  tlie  enactment  of  such  a 
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law  resulted  in  the  enrollmont  of  over  24,000,000  men— 13,000,000 
within  a  single  day,  and  a  total  of  over  24,000,000  in  four  days.  Not 
alone  was  the  enrollment  accomplished,  but  a  complete  survey 
and  classification  as  to  the  domestic  and  industrial  status  of  those 
enrolled  was  made. 

The  machinery  for  enrollment  has  been  once  established,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  can  not  be  reconstituted. 

The  taking  of  the  decennial  census  has  heretofore  always  proceeded 
upon  the  idea  that  no  satisfactory  results  could  be  attained  unless 
the  desired  information  was  sought  out  piecemeal  and  compiled. 
The  possibility  of  having  every  man,  woman  and  child  report  at  a 
given  place  on  a  given  day  for  enrollmont  and  submitting  to  an  exam- 
ination as  to  domestic  and  industrial  status,  was  considered  remote, 
if  indeed  it  was  considered  at  all.  The  administration  of  selective 
service  has  demonstrated  not  only  the  practicability  of  such  a  scheme 
but  the  superiority  of  it  in  speed,  accuracy,  and.  completeness.  What 
under  the  present  census  method  is  a  matter  of  months,  becomes 
under  the  selective  procedure  a  matter  of  days.  The  machinery 
for  the  taking  of  the  census  by  registration  is  established.  To 
apply  the  selective  plan  to  the  census  would  not  be  an  experiment 
but  the  extending  of  the  appUcation  of  a  principle  already  established. 


CHAPTER  II. 
BEGISTBATIOlSr. 

(I)  FIRST  REQISTRATION— AGES  Sl^-SO— JUNE  6,  1917. 

Results  of  this  registration. — ^Tho  first  registration,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  May  18,  1917,  took  place  on  June  5,  1917;  an  account  of  it 
was  given  in  my  first  Report  (December,  1917).  The  total  number 
registered  on  that  date  (exclusive  of  the  Territories),  with  accre- 
tions from  tardy  registrants  and  transferred  cards  up  to  Novem- 
ber 12,  1917,  was  9,586,508  (Report  for  1917,  Table  1).  But  new 
accessions  filtered  in  throughout  the  intervening  period;  complete 
reports  were  received  from  the  Territories;  and  the  total  number  on 
the  eve  of  the  third  registration  (Sept.  11,  1918)  was  9,925,751. 
After  that  date,  any  additional  persons  presenting  themselves  in  the 
ages  overdue  to  be  registered  in  the  first  registration  were  required 
to  be  entered  as  of  the  third  registration  (Sept.  12,  1918). 

(n)  SECOND  BBGISTBATIOK— AGE  21— JtTNE  6-AUQVST  24,  1918. 

1.  Need  for  this  registration. — In  the  spring  of  1918  it  was  apparent 
that  the  yield  of  effectives  in  the  first  registration  would  not  suffice 
for  the. increasing  demands  of  the  military  program;  and  a  further 
registration  for  military  service  became  necessary.  On  May  20, 
1918,  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution  (Pub.  Res.  No.  30,  65th 
Cong.,  S.  J.  Res.  124)  requiring  the  registration  of  all  males  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  21  since  June  5,  1917,  on  or  before  the  day  set 
by  the  President  for  their  registration;  and  further  authorizing  the 
President  to  require  the  r^istration,  at  such  intervals  as  he  might 
prescribe,  of  all  males  attaining  the  age  of  21  since  the  day  of  this 
second  registration  and  on  or  before  the  next  day  set  by  him  for  such 
registration.  This  resolution  made  all  such  persons  liable  to  military 
service  under  the  act  of  May  18,  .1917 ;  but  provided  that  they  should 
be  *'  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  those  liable  to  military  service 
in  the  several  classes  to  which  thev  are  assimcd.'' 

June  5,  1918,  was  fixed  by  presidential  proclamation  as  the  date 
for  this  second  registration. 

2.  Plan  of  registration. — ^Anticipating  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, a  plan  for  conducting  the  registration  was  decided  upon  and 
communicated  to  the  local  boards  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
passage  of  the  act.  Tlie  registration  organization  was  thus  made 
ready  in  advance  and  was  enabled  to  conduct  the  registration  at  an 
early  date  after  the  enactment  of  the  law. 

22 
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An  experienced  and  fully  equipped  organization — the  local  boards — 
was  in  existence  to  accomplish  the  registration,  and  the  vast  ma- 
chinery found  to  be  necessary  for  the  first  registration  would  have 
been  cumbersome  as  well  as  useless.  It  was  therefore  decided  that 
every  person  subject  to  registration  would  be  requh-cd  to  register 
Tinder  the  supervision  of  the  local  board  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
area  in  which  he  permanently  resided. 

In  the  cities,  normally,  the  office  occupied  by  a  local  board  was 
the  place  of  registration.  If  this  was  deemed  inadequate,  the  local 
board  consulted  with  the  adjutant  general  or  draft  executive  of  the 
State  and  obtained  such  additional  rooms  or  offices  as  were  author- 
ized by  him.  In  the  rural  districts  the  office  of  the  local  board, 
wherever  practicable,  was  likewise  the  place  of  registration.  It  was 
realized  that  many  such  offices  would  be  too  small,  and  also,  that 
in  exceptional  cases,  registration  offices  should  be  established  in  cities 
and  towns  other  than  those  in  which  the  boards  had  their  permanent 
offices.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  a  board,  its  office  was  too  small 
or  places  for  registration  seemed  to  be  necessary  at  other  points,  it 
consulted  with  the  adjutant  general  or  draft  executive  of  the  State 
and  established  such  additional  offices  as  he  authorized.  Of  course, 
where  the  territory  of  a  board  was  relatively  large  or  travel  therein 
was  imusuaUy  difficult,  registration  offices  were  established  at  such 
points  as  were  necessary  successfully  to  accomplish  the  registration; 
but  the  fact  that  the  board  had  jurisdiction  over  a  rural  district 
was  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  warrant  their  establishment.  The 
determination  of  the  necessity  for  additional  offices  depended  upon 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  peculiar  to  the  locality,  and  was 
a  matter  which  was  left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  boards. 
Offices  in  public  buildings  were  procured  wherever  practicable,  and 
rented  buildings  and  rooms  were  not  authorized  unless  other  suitable 
offices  were  imavailable 

A  chief  registrar  had  immediate  supervision  over  each  place  of 
registration.  Board  members  acted  in  the  capacity  of  chief  regis- 
trars. If  there  were  more  than  three  places  of  registration  imder  the 
supervision  of  one  board,  or  for  any  other  reason  a  member  of  the 
board  was  not  available  to  act  as  chief  registrar,  the  board  designated 
a  thoroughly  reliable  registrar  having  familiarity  with  the  regulations 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  chief  registrar.  Generally  speaking,  the 
board  members  and  salaried  attaches  of  the  board  performed  the 
duties  of  registrars;  but,  in  the  event  additional  registrars  were 
needed,  the  board  recommended  to  the  adjutant  general  or  draft 
executive  of  the  State  the  appointment  of  such  additional  registrars, 
and,'  upon  his  approval  of  the  recommendation,  proceeded  to  make 
the  appointment.    The  duties*  of  registrars  and  chief  registrars  are 
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explained  in  that  part  of  the  report  relating  to  the  registration  held 
on  September  12,  1918. 

Tliis  second  registration  of  June  5,  1918,  added  to  the  lists  approxi- 
mately 735,834  persons  in  all. 

3.  Supplemental  registration  of  August  24,  1918. — ^But  the  rapid 
and  unexpected  increase  in  shipments  of  troops  abroad,  followed  by 
equally  large  calls  of  new  contingents  to  camp,  soon  made  it  plain 
tliat  the  authority  of  the  President,  given  under  the  joint  resolution 
of  May  20,  1918,  must  again  bo  exercised  to  require  the  registration 
of  those  who  arrived  at  age  21  since  the  registration  of  June  5,  1918. 
Accordingly,  on  August  13, 1918,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation 
requiring  the  registration  on  August  24  of  all  male  persons  (except 
those  exempted  by  law  from  registration)  who,  since  Jime  6,  1918, 
and  on  or  before  August  24,  1918,  had  attained  their  twenty-first 
birthday. 

This  registration  was  accomplished  in  the  same  general  manner  as 
that  held  on  June  6,  1918;  but,  in  view  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  pereons  to  be  registered,  it  was  not  necessary  to  provide 
as  many  registration  places  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Local 
Boards  as  were  provided  for  the  registration  held  on  June  6,  1918. 

On  this  supplementary  second  registration  approximately  159,161 
young  men  of  age  21  were  registered. 

Meantime  additional  tardy  registrations  were  taking  place  of  men 
due  to  have  registered  on  June  5,  1918. 

4.  Results  of  second  registration. — ^Thc  total  nimiber  of  men  of  the 
new  age  21,  thus  registering  between  June  5  and  August  24,  1918, 
representing  the  entire  second  registration  group,  was  912,564. 

(m)  THIRD  BEQISTRATION.     AQES  18-20,  32-^,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1918. 

1.  Necessity  for  extending  the  draft  ages. — The  military  situation, 
above  alluded  to,  had  begun  to  develop  as  early  as  March,  1918, 
when  the  great  spring  drive  of  the  German  Armies  was  started. 
The  pressure  of  this  drive  on  the  allied  forces  made  it  apparent  that 
the  time  had  imperatively  arrived  for  strengthening  the  defense  at 
the  earliest  moment  by  the  largest  possible  American  contingent. 
Shipping  was  released  for  the  purpose ;  the  existing  monthly  program 
for  deliveries  overseas  was  more  than  doubled;  and  the  calls  upon 
the  selective  service  for  deliveries  into  camp  were  correspondingly 
increased.  The  list  of  inductions  by  months,  given  in  Chapter  VII, 
Table  79 ,  shows  the  figures  leaping  up,  from  April  onwards.  At  the  same 
time,  enlistments  of  men  of  draft  age  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
and  entries  in  the  Emergency  Fleet  service,  were  rapidly  increasing, 
due  in  part  to  the  desire  to  enUst  before  being  reached  in  the  draft. 
The  total  of  these  and  a  few  other  important  but  unexpecUnl  items 
of  depletion  approximated  475,000  men.     In  other  words,  the  425,000 
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men  originally  scheduled  by  the  program  of  early  Jime  as  available 
for  the  October,  November,  and  December  calls,  were  found  by  the 
end  of  July  to  be  more  than  offset  by  these  475,000  withdrawals. 
Thus  it  was  apparent  that,  by  September,  the  effectives  available 
would  number  only  100,000,  and  perhaps  less,  after  filling  the  calls 
indicated  for  Jidy  and  August  and  making  deductions  for  the  un- 
expectedly heavy  losses  due  to  the  rush  in  June  and  July  to  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Emergency  Fleet.  (Memorandum  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  dated  July  27,  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  August  5,  and  printed  here  in  Appendix  B)* 

Class  I,  by  the  original  program,  would  have  sufficed  until  January, 
1919.  It  now  threatened  to  become  exhausted  in  September,  1918. 
Even  the  increment  from  the  newly  registered  youths  of  21,  on  June 
5-August  24,  1918,  would  be  inadequate  to  replenish  the  gaps  in 
Class  I.  Should  the  Nation  now  proceed  to  send  into  service  its  de- 
ferred Classes  II,  III,  and  IV,  of  the  age  21-30  group,  registered  Jime 
5,  1917?  Or  should  it  proceed  to  enlarge  the  age  groups  registered 
for  service,  and  to  call  upon  the  Class  I  men  obtainable  from  this 
additional  registration  ? 

In  no  quarter  was  any  disposition  apparent  to  adopt  the  former  of 
these  alternatives.  The  latter  was  therefore  the  obviously  unavoid- 
able one. 

But  the  question  then  presented  itself,  How  far  was  it  necessary  to 
go,  in  extending  the  ages,  to  obtain  the  necessary  additions?  In 
round  numbers,  2,000,000  more  men  would  be  needed  to  fulfill  the 
military  program  from  October,  1918,  to  June,  1919.  What  com- 
bination of  age  groups  would  yield  at  least  this  number  of  men  in 
effectiyes?  A  computation  was  made  by  this  office  (Appendix  B). 
This  computation  presented  the  estimate  in  three  studies,  covering, 
respectively,  the  age  groups  19-20,  32-40;  19-20,  32^5;  and  18-20, 
32-45;  and  the  not  estimated  yield,  based  on  the  experience  of  the 
first  registration,  was,  for  the  respective  age  combinations,  1,569,720, 
1,722,870,  and  2,398,845  effectives.  Obviously,  only  the  last  and 
most  extensive  of  these  three  combinations  would  suffice  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  military  program. 

2.  Leg^islative  measures. — ^A  biU  was  therefore  drafted,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Secretary  of  War  (S.  4856),  and  introduced  in  Con- 
gress on  August  5,  1918,  to  enlarge  the  registration  ages  down  to 
18  and  up  to  45,  inclusive,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  immediately 
the  needed  additions  to  mihtary  man  power. 

There  was  a  natural  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  members 
of  Congress  to  direct  the  taldng  of  youths  of  minimum  military 
age;  aAd  the  debate  on  this  subject  is  an  illuminating  record  of  the 
weighty  considerations  on  both  sides  (Congressional  Record,  Aug. 
5,  12,  21,  22,  23,  and  24,  1918).     But,  in  the  face  of  the  mihtary 
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necessity,  the  general  policy  beceme  a  matter  of  secondary  conse- 
quence, and  the  bill  was  passed  on  August  31,  1918.  Its  provisions 
extended  those  of  the  Act  of  May  18,  1917,  by  subjecting  to  military 
service  all  male  citizens  and  declarants  ''between  the  ages  of  18 
and  45,  both  inclusive.''  It  further  defined  these  persons  as  those 
"who  shall  have  attained  their  eighteenth  birthday  and  who  shall 
not  have  attained  their  forty-sixth  birthday  on  or  before  the  day 
set  for  registration,''  and  it  provided  for  future  expanding  needs 
by  autho^zing  the  President  to  require  at  later  intervals  the  regis- 
tration of  those  who  from  time  to  time  attained  tlie  age  of  18. 

On  August  31,  1918,  the  same  day  of  its  passage,  the  President 
approved  the  act  of  Congress  extending  the  draft  ages  to  include 
all  persons  between  18  and  45  years  of  age.  The  date  of  September 
12,  1918,  was  immediately  set  by  the  President  as  the  registration 

dav. 

In  anticipation  of  the  enactment  of  the  legislation,  a  communica- 
tion was  addressed  on  August  5,  1918,  to  the  draft  authorities  of  all 
States  outUning  the  general  plan  for  conducting  the  registration,  if 
the  then  pending  bill  became  a  law.  Consequently,  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  registration  were  practically  completed  before  the 
passage  of  the  act,  and  the  registration  could  have  been  held  as 
soon  thereafter  as  was  desired. 

The  law  exempted  from  registration  those -who  had  previously 
registered,  and  also  the  following  descriptions  of  persons:  Officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army;  officers  commissioned  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  and  men  of  the  forces  drafted  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  approved  May  18,  1917  (the  selective  service 
law);  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  National  Guard  while  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States;  officers  of  the  Officei's'  Reserve  Corps 
and  enlisted  men  in  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  while  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States;  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps;  officers  and  enlisted  and  enrolled  men  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  Force  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  while  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States;  and  diplomatic  representatives,  technical  attach^  of 
foreign  embassies  and  legations,  consuls  general,  consuls,  vice  consuls^ 
and  consular  agents  of  foreign  countries,  residing  in  the  United 
States,  who  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Plan  of  registration. — ^The  Governors  of  all  States  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  were  called  upon  to  su]>ervise 
the  execution  of  the  registration  in  their  respective  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  adjutant  general  or  draft  executive  in 
each  State,  acting  imder  the  direction  of  the  governor,  was  the 
central  administrative  authority  of  the  registration  system /within 
;  the  States.  The  local  boards  had  immediate  supervision  and  direc- 
[  tion  of  the  registration  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
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The  actual  registration  was  made  in  the  customary  voting  precincts 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  each  local  board,  and,  generally  speaking,  at  the 
place  and  in  the  manner  ordinarily  employed  in  the  registration  of 
voters.  However,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  boundaries  of  the 
voting  precincts  were  disregarded,  and  registration  bootlis  were 
established  by  the  local  board  in  such  places  as  seemed  most  desirable 
within  its  jurisdiction,  after  consultation  with  the  adjutant  general 
or  draft  executive  of  the  State. 

Each  local  board  appointed  a  registrar  or  r^istrars  for  each  voting 
precinct  or  place  of  registration  within  its  jurisdiction.  Where  there 
was  more  than  one  registrar,  one  of  them  was  designated  by  the 
local  board  as  chief  registrar;  and  where  there  was  only  one  registrar, 
he  -performed  the  duties  of  chief  registrar  in  addition  to  those  of 
registrar^.  In  each  city  and  county  or  similar  subdivision  having 
more  than  one  local  board  within  its  jurisdiction,  this  office  urged 
that  a  central  registration  committee  be  organized  from  and  by 
the  membership  of  the  local  boards.  Such  committees  were  charged 
with  the  duty  of  coordinating  and  supervising  generally  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  registration  and  directing  the  activities  looking  toward 
a  complete  registration.  County  and  city  attorneys  cooperated 
witii  the  members  of  the  legal  advisory  boards;  marshals,  deputy 
marshals,  and  police  officers  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  render 
assistance  in  the  execution  of  the  law. 

The  responsibility  for  providing  suitable  places  for  registration 
rested  upon  the  local  boards,  assisted  by  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
the  mayor  in  cities  of  30,000  population  or  over,  the  authorities  of 
the  county  or  similar  subdivision  (if  they  were  not  already  serving 
on  the  local  board),  and  the  central  registration  committee  in  those 
jurisdictions  where  such  a  committee  had  been  appointed.  Regis- 
trars were  charged  in  the  first  instance  with  making  places  ready  for 
registration.  This  duty  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
local  board.  They  were  charged  also  with  the  duty  of  making  the 
actual  r^istration.  The  chief  registrar,  when  not  other^'ise  engaged, 
likewise  made  out  registration  cards,  and  held  every  person  acting 
as  r^istrar  imder  him  strictly  accountable  for  the  registration 
cards  and  certificates  supplied  to  him.  The  chief  registrar  was 
likewise  held  accountable  for  the  registration  cards  and  certificates 
supplied  to  him  by  the  local  boards, 

4.  Securing  100  per  cent  registration;  publiciti/  methods. — The 
exhaustion  of  Class  I  under  the  first  two  registrations  was  impendhig. 
The  new  registration  act  had  gone  to  the  extreme  age  limits,  recog- 
nized in  our  law  for  a  century  and  a  quarter  past  as  the  ages  of  ha- 
bility  for  military  service.  And  this  extreme  inclusion  of  man  power 
was  calculated  to  fidfill  the  military  program  up  to  Jmie,  1919,  only. 
It  therefore  behooved  aU  concerned  that  the  registration  should 
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yield  up,  on  the  day  of  registration,  the  maximum  man-power  actually 
existing  within  those  ages.  In  short,  it  became  the  task  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  General  to  insure  a  100  per  cent  registration  on 
September  12. 

The  problem  was  this:  The  estimates  of  male  population  for  the 
new  ages  came  to  13,200,000  (as  set  forth  later  in  Table  65);  from 
these  must  be  deducted  some  400,000  already  enlisted  in  military  or 
naval  service  and  therefore  not  required  by  the  law  to  register; 
leaving  some  12,800,000  (estimated)  due  to  register.  It  was  necessary 
to  register  this  entire  mass,  and  then  to  classify  those  who  were 
entitled  to  exemption  or  discharge.  Though  only  about  one  in  six  or 
seven  would  ultimately  find  his  way  into  a  uniform,  yet  unless  these 
12,800,000  men  aU  came  forward,  we  should  lose  just  so  many  pro- 
portionately for  the  Army.  The  registration  was  voluntaiy,  in  the 
sense  that  it  could  not  be  known  who  these  men  were,  and  that 
they  must  volimtarily  and  honestly  come  forward  and  identify  them- 
selves. If  they  shirked  this  duty,  they  would  be  lost  to  our  registra- 
tion, and  we  should  never  be  able  to  find  more  than  a  few  thousand 
of  the  shirkers.  Therefore,  the  problem  for  the  War  Department 
was  to  make  it  psychologically  a  certainty  that  every  one  of  those 
12,800,000  men  would  hear  of  the  need,  would  receive  the  President's, 
message  proclaiming  his  duty  to  register,  and  would  honestly  and 
frankly  come  forward  and  register.  This  was  where  the  problem  of 
pubUcity  began — ^how  to  reach,  in  a  starthng,  inspiring  and  univ^^sal 
appeal,  every  individual  in  those  thirteen  miUion.  If  they  did  not 
come  forward  under  control  of  their  o\vn  consciences,  the  loss  would 
be  substantially  irreparable.  We  had  to  stake  our  whole  result  on  the 
response  of  the  men's  consciences  as  citizens.  The  problem  of 
publicity,  therefore,  divided  itself  into  two:  How  to  reach  every 
mdi vidua!  so  that  he  heard  and  knew  of  the  call;  and  next,  how  to 
make  him  responsive  to  that  call. 

The  President's  proclamation  (Appendix  A),  dated  August  31, 1918, 
concluded  with  an  eloquent  and  inspiring  appeal  calculated  to  evoke 
a  loyal  response  to  tlie  call  to  register.  Of  this  proclamation  700,000 
copies  were  printed  and  distributed  to  all  officials  in  the  selective 
service  system  as  well  as  to  all  postmasters.  Governors  and  county 
and  municipal  ofiicials  were  called  upon  to  lend  their  assistance  in 
organizing  the  registration. 

But  the  time  was  short.  Moreover,  the  selective  service  draft 
was  now  a  well- worn  theme  to  the  public  at  large;  they  had  been 
surfeited  with  announcements  of  its  various  phases.  In  May,  1917, 
the  extraordinary  event  of  our  entry  into  the  war,  and  the  novelty 
of  the  draft,  had  a  combined  effect  calculated  to  awaken  every  citi- 
zen to  the  knowledge  of  his  duty  to  register.  But  in  September, 
1918,  the  situation  was  far  otherwise.     It  was  too  likely  that  the 
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extreme  nature  of  the  step  thus  taken  by  Congress  would  not  be 
known  or  appreciated  by  a  large  proportion  of  our  people,  and  that 
the  registration  would  fail  of  its  full  harvest.  We  were  attempting 
to  do  voluntarily  in  one  day  what  the  Prussian  autocracy  had  been 
spending  nearly  50  years  to  perfect.  There  was  too  much  at  risk 
to  permit  of  sparing  any  effort  that  would  insure  against  the  risk. 
Accordingly  it  was  deciddd  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  two  best 
organized  official  agencies  that  could  be  counted  upon  to  reach 
every  inhabitant  of  the  country — every  farm,  every  factory,  every 
shop,  and  every  home.  These  two  agencies  were  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  with  its  multiple  State  and  local  branches,  and 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  with  its  splendid  organiza- 
tion for  carrying  publicity  in  every  form.  To  the  officials  and 
staff  of  those  two  bodies  particular  gratitude  is  felt  for  the  vigorous, 
unstinted,  and  effective  assistance  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  office. 
Among  the  various  methods  used  for  reaching  and  influencing  all 
who  were  due  to  register,  there  wore  included  the  daily  press  (63 
releases  going  to  4,000  newspapers),  farm  newspapers  0>ulletins  to 
150  farm  weeklies),  trade  newspapers  (bulletins  to  500  trade  week- 
lies), sundiy  newspapers  (bulletins '  to  14,000  minor  newspapers), 
foreign  language  press  (reading  matter  and  telegrams  to  1,400  foreign 
language  newspapers,  covering  20  languages),  chambers  of  commerce 
(25,000  bulletins  sent  through  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce), manufacturers  (bulletins  sent  to  15,000  manufacturers), 
labor  xmions  (17,000  in  all),  libraries  (9,000  in  all),  banks  (32,000  in 
all),  churches  (125,000  ministers,  priests,  and  rabbis),  general  stores 
(60,000  in  all),  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (3,500  branches  in  all),  ad.  clubs  (bulletins 
to  8,000  advertising  clubs  and  a  similar  number  of  Rotary  clubs), 
postmasters  (bulletins  to  56,000  postmasters),  railway  station 
agents  (bulletins  to  55,000  station  agents),  painted  signs  (public 
billboards  erected  by  350  firms  in  as  many  cities),  window  display 
(35,000  posters  distributed  through  550  chairmen  of  local  committees 
of  the  National  War  Service  Committee  on  Window  Display),  street 
cars  (50,000  advertising  cards  posted),  drug  stores  (bulletins  to 
50,000  drug  stores),  and  American  Red  Cross  (100,000  bulletins  to 
local  committees).  To  reach  the  population  in  rural  districts,  7,000,- 
000  leaflets  wore  distributed  by  mail,  one  to  every  person  on  a  rural 
free  delivery  or  star  route.  In  the  «ieanwhilo,  several  hundred 
cartoonists  were  supplied  with  material  for  cartoons  in  the  news- 
papers. A  film  annoimcing  the  date,  September  12,  was  furnished 
to  1 7,000  motion  picture  houses.  For  seven  days  before  September  12 
some  30,000  Four-minute  Men  spoke  in  all  public  places  of  resort. 
The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  authorized 
commanding  officers  to  loan  all  military  bands  for  the  day:  and  the 
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Council  of  National  Defence  notified  mayors  of  all  cities  and  towns 
of  this  opportunity  to  give  patriotic  emphasis  to  the  occasion.  So 
huge  an  effort  at  publicity,  concentrated  upon  a  single  vital  moment, 
had  probably  not  before  been  made  during  the  war. 

And  the  gratifjring  feature  was  that  virtually  all  of  this  pubUcity 
effort  was  contributed  gratuitously  by  the  persons  who  took  part; 
down  to  the  humblest  worker  in  the  cause  Ihis  readiness  to  contribute 
service  was  notable.  For  example,  in  the  Mailers'  Union  of  New 
York  City,  numerous  volunteers,  after  their  day's  labor  elsewhere  was 
done,  came  over  at  night  to  the  office  of  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Information  and  took  part  in  this  work  of  the  War  Department. 
Including  the  donations  of  advertising  space,  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  total  contributions  amoimted  to  several  millions  of  dollars.  The 
actual  expense  amounted  to  slightly  over  $20,000;  and  this  covered 
some  unavoidable  expense  in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
printed  matter  and  films. 

As  the  day  of  registration  arrived,  it  was  apparent  that  every 
human  being  in  the  United  States  had  been  made  fully  aware  of  its 
meaning,  and  the  occasion  took  on  all  the  appearance  of  a  pubUc 
festival.  The  volunteer  spirit  prevailed  over  fdl.  Every  citizen 
seemed  to  feel  that  (in  the  words  of  the  President's  announcement  for 
that  day)  ''he  owed  it  to  himself  and  to  his  country  to  make  the  day  a 
imanimous  demonstration  of  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  the  will  to  win." 

5.  ReaiiUs  of  the  third  registration. — ^The  registration  of  September  12 
was  indeed  America's  final  demonstration  of  military  efficiency.  The 
result  showed  that  this  registration,  in  the  President's  words,  ''was 
America's  annoimcement  to  the  world  that  we  are  ready  to  complete 
the  task  already  begun  with  such  emphatic  success."  The  provisional 
figures  of  the  retiu'ns  received  during  September  from  the  State 
headquarters  showed  a  total  of  12,966,594,  or  nearly  200,000  above 
the  estimated  male  population  due  to  register.  The  total,  as  finally 
shown  by  the  official  reports  directly  from  the  local  boards,  including 
the  accessions  during  September  and  October,  amounted  to  13,395,706 
(Table  1). 

In  so  far  as  the  excess  was  due  to  the  difficulty  of  making  correct 
actuarial  estimates,  this  interesting  phase  is  further  discussed  in 
Chapter  V.  But  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  excess  is  accounted  fon  by  the  large  numbers  of  men  of  ages 
46  and  17  who  found  this  opportunity  to  volunteer  by  declaring 
themselves  within  the  ages  for  registration,  as  well  as  by  the  large 
nimibers  of  delayed  registrations  from  men  of  ages  21  to  30  who  should 
have  registered  in  the  preceding  year.  Whatever  the  explanation, 
the  tremendous  fact  remains  that  virtually  every  man  due  to  register 
had  done  so ;  and  the  Nation  could  rest  assured  that  it  was  mustering 
the  entire  man-power  actually  in  existence  within  the  new  ages. 
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This  complete  national  response  to  the  call  to  duty  could  hardly 
have  been  effected  without  the  assistance  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information.  Its  superb  organization,  its  efficient  officers, 
and  the  vast  network  of  influential  agencies  voluntarily  contributing 
at  its  request,  demonstrated  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  beneficient  agencies  created  for  war  service. 

The  total  number  of  persons  thus  registered  in  all  three  registra- 
tions was  24,234,02 L  The  ratio  of  each  registration  to  the  whole 
was  as  foUows: 

Table  1. —  Total  registration. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Total  registration. 


Total  of  all  three  registrations 

June  5, 1917-Sept.  11, 1918 

June  5-Aug.  24, 1918 

Sept.  12, 1918 

Alas&a,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  (three  series). . 
United  States  without  Territories  (three  series) . 

June  5,  1917-Sept.  11,  1918 

June  5-Aug.  24, 1918 

Sept.  12, 1918 


Number. 


24,  234, 

9,  925, 

912, 

13, 395, 

325, 

23, 908, 

9,780, 

899, 

13, 228, 


021 
751 
5r>4 
706 
445 
576 
535 
279 
762 


Per  cent  of  Per  cent  of 
total.  total. 


100.00 

40.96 

3.77 

55.27 


r 


100.00 

40.91 

3.76 

55.33 


100.00 


1.34 
98.66 


6.  Ratio  of  registrants  to  male  population. — An  important,  if  not  a 
vital,  question  of  military  preparation  is  the  ratio  of  the  arms- 
boaring  male  population  to  the  total  male  population.  Much  will 
some  day  be  revealed  of  the  extent  to  which  the  several  nations  of 
Europe  have  been  able,  during  the  present  war,  to  coimt  upon  pos- 
sessing mail-power  6i  given  ages.  For  the  United  States  (exclusive 
of  the  Territories)  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  its  total  registration — 
that  is,  of  males  registered  for  military  service— to  its  total  male 
population  of  all  ages  is  44  per  cent. 

Table  2. — Ratio  of  males  liable  for  military  service  to  total  male  population. 


Ratio  of  mates  liable  for  military  service  to  total  male 

population. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
8 
9 


Total  male  population  Sept.  12, 1918 

Ages  18-45  registered  June  5, 1917-Sept,  12, 

1918 

Ages  18-45  not  registered  but  in  military 

service \ 

Ages  21-30  in  military  service  June5, 

1917  (estimated) 

Age  21  m  military  service  June  6, 1918 

(estimated) 

Ages    18-20,  32-45  in  military  8er\'ice 

Sept.  12, 1918  (estimated) 

Remainder  not  registered 

Under  18  f67.3  percent) 

Over  45  (32.7  per  cent) 


Number. 


54, 340, 000 

23, 908, 576 

1, 438, 901 

364,298 

260,703 

813, 900 

28,  992, 523 

19,511,968 

9, 480,  555 


Per  cent  of 
population. 


100.00 

44.00 

2.65 


Porcent 
not  regis- 
tered but 
in  service. 


53.35 


100.00 
25.  32 
18.12 
56.56 
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The  corresponding  figures  for  Great  Britain  and  France  can  not 
be  obtained  with  accuracy  to  date.  A  rough  estimate  to  serve 
merely  for  mass  comparison  is  as  follows: 

Table  3. — Ratio  of  vialcs  liable  for  Tmlitani  service  to  total  male  population  in  Great 

nritcdn  and  France. 


Ratio  of  males  liable  for  military  service  to 
total  male  population  in  Great  Britain 
and  France. 

United  Kingdom. 

France. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

1 

2 

Total  male  populatiou  1914 

Males  18-45 

22, 827, 261 

9, 407, 000 

13, 420, 261 

100.00 
41.21 

19,700,000 

8, 045, 789 

11,654,211 

100.00 
40.84 

3 

T^wjaininfif  ^fir**"           

A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  United  States  and  for  our  two 
principal  cobelligerents  on  the  Western  Front  reveals  something  of 
the  relative  national  capacity  for  bearing  the  burden  and  duty  of  the 
struggle,  had  the  destiny  of  nations  required  its  prolongation  beyond 
the  present  winter.  The  man-power  of  the  given  military  ages  in 
the  United  States  was  equal  to  the  total  combined  man-power  of 
both  France  and  Great  Britain  plus  almost  half  as  much  again.  If 
the  entire  reservoir  of  man-power  of  both  those  countries,  duplicated 
by  an  equal  contribution  from  this  country,  had  been  drained,  we 
should  still  have  had  in  reserve  a  quantity  equaling  two-thirds  the 
man-power  of  cither  of  them. 

(IV)  SPECIAL  ASBANGBMENTS  FOB  BBQISTBATION  ON  H^DZAN  BSS- 
EBVATIONS,  m  NATIONAL  PABKS,  IN  THE  TEBBITOBIES,  AND  IN 
FOBEION  COUNTBIES. 

1 .  Registration  on  Indian  reservations. — ^The  registration  of  Indians 
and  other  persons  residing  on  Indian  Reservations  was  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  whose 
duties  approximated  as  closely  as  practicable  those  prescribed  for  the 
adjutants  general  of  the  several  States.  A  registration  board  was 
established  on  each  reservation  and  consisted  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  agency,  the  chief  clerk,  and  the  physician.  The  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  was  notified  that  the  rules  for  conducting  the 
registration  of  Indians  were  not  to  be  inflexible,  and  much  was  left 
to  his  discretion  and  judgment.  The  effective  manner  in  which  the 
Indian  Bureau  conducted  the  registration  is  additional  evidence 
of  the  whole-hearted  spirit  of  cooperation  and  zeal  which  was  mani- 
fested by  all  agencies  of  the  Government  in  the  administration  of 
the  draft. 

The  registration  cards  of  citizen  Indians  were  allocated  to  local 
boards  having  jurisdiction  of  the  area  in  which  the  re^servations 
were  located  and  such  registrants  were  classified  in  the  same  man- 
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ner  as  other  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  registration  cards 
of  noncitizen  Indians,  who  were  not  under  the  law  subject  to  mili- 
tary service,  were  retained  by  the  registration  boards  on  the  Indian 
reservations. 

2.  Regiairatian  m  national  parks  and  momimenis. — ^The  registration 
of  persons  residing  in  Yellowstone,  Glacier,  and  Mount  Rainier 
National  Parks  was  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director 
of  National  Park  Service,  which  bureau  exercises  supervision  over 
16  national  parks  and  24  national  monuments,  covering  an  area  of 
10,591  square  miles,  in  a  number  of  States,  principally  in  the  West. 
His  duties  in  connection  with  the  registration  approximated  as 
closely  as  was  practicable  those  prescribed  for  the  draft  executives 
of  the  several  States.  A  registration  board  was  established  for  each 
of  the  national  parks  named,  and  consisted  of  the  supervisor,  the 
commissioner,  and  a  third  member  who  was  named  by  the  Director 
of  National  Park  Service.  In  effecting  the  second  and  third  regis* 
trations,  the  registration  boards  consisted,  so  far  as  practicable,  of 
persons  constituting  such  boards  on  June  5,  1917,  the  date  of  the  first 
registration.  After  the  registration,  the  cards  of  all  persons  regis- 
tered in  the  national  parks  were  allocated  to  local  boards  adjoining 
and  convenient  to  the  parks. 

The  r^istration  of  persons  residing  in  national  monuments  and 
in  national  parks,  other  than  those  above  named,  was  accomplished 
by  the  registration  machinery  of  the  local  boards  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  county  or  other  subdivision  in  which  the  monuments  or  parks 
were  located.  If  not  located  in  any  such  subdivision,  persons  subject 
to  r^istration  residing  therein  were  instructed  by  the  Director  of 
National  Park  Service  to  present  themselves  for  registration  at  a 
place  designated  by  a  neighboring  board. 

In  aQ,  220  registrations  of  persons  residing  in  national  parks  were 
recorded. 

3.  Registration  in  the  Territories — Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto 
Rico, — ^The  registration  in  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Rico  was  not  conducted  on  the  days  prescribed  for  the  regis- 
tration in  the  several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  view 
of  the  desirability  of  holding  each  registration  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  enactment  of  the  law  authorizing  it,  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  transmission  of  registration  cards  and  other  neces- 
sary forms  to  the  Territories  before  the  day  set  for  registration  in 
the  Stat^. 

First  registration. — ^A  separate  proclamation  was  therefore  issued 
for  each  registration  in  each  Territory.  In  1917,  July  5,  one 
month  after  the  r^istration  held  in  the  States,  was  the  date  fixed 
for  conducting  th^  registration  in  Porto  Rico.  July  31  was  the 
day  prescribed  for  the  registration  in  Hawaii.    In  Alaska,  the  period 
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of  timo  between  July  2  and  September  2  was  fixed  by  PreBidential 
proclamation  for  the  registration.  A  period  of  time  rather  than  a 
single  day  was  necessary  because  of  the  magnificent  distances  and 
difficulties  of  travel  in  Alaska.  So  much  for  the  registration  in  the 
Territories  in  1917. 

.  Second  registroMon, — ^In  1918,  July  5  was  the  day  fibced  for  the  regis- 
tration of  the  21-year  old  registrants  in  Porto  Bico;  July  31  for  such 
r^istration  in  Hawaii,  and  the  period  between  July  2  and  September 
3  for  such  registration  in  Alaska'.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  r^istra- 
tion  in  each  Territory  was  held  one  year  after  the  first  registration, 
following  the  plan  adopted  in  the  States.  September  3  was  fixed 
as  the  end  of  the  period  of  time  for  registration  in  Alaska,  inasmuch 
as  September  2,  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  first  registration,  fell 
on  Sunday. 

In  the  Territories  there  was  no  r^stration  corresponding  to  that 
held  in  the  States  on  August  24,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  number  of  registrants  to'  fill  September  calls,  and  to  bridge 
over  the  gap  until  the  September,  1918,  r^istrants  were  available. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  legislation  extending  the  draft  ages  was 
pending  in  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  August  24  registration. 

Third  registration. — ^The  registration  in  the  Territories  of  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico,  corresponding  to  that  conducted  in  the  States  on 
September  12,  1918,  was  held  on  October  26.  In  Alaska,  the  period 
between  October  15  and  December  16  was  fixed  as  the  time  for  the 
registration. 

The  dates  for  the  entire  series  of  registrations  were  thus  as  follows : 

Porto  Rico: 

FiiBt  regidtration,  July  5,  1917. 

Second  registantion,  July  5,  1918. 

Third  regiatration,  October  26, 1918. 
Hawaii: 

First  registration,  July  31, 1917. 

Second  registration,  July  31, 1918. 

Third  registration,  October  26, 1918. 
Alaska: 

First  r^jfltration,  July  2  to  September  2, 1917. 

Second  registration,  July  2  to  September  3, 1918. 

Third  registration,  October  15  to  December  16,  1918. 

The  registration  in  the  Territories  was  conducted  along  the  same 
lines  as  those  prescribed  for  the  States.  The  Governor  of  each 
Territory  was  called  upon  to  supervise  the  execution  of  the^registra- 
tion.  'Die  adjutant  general  or  draft  executive  was  the  central 
administrative  authority  for  the  registration  system  in  each  Terri- 
tory, and  the  local  boards  in  the  Territories  had  immediate  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  registration  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions. 
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Owing  to  the  territorial  registratioiis  being  held  at  different  times 
and  under  special  circumstances,  the  returns  for  the  various  groups 
of  r^istrants  did  not  arriye  in  season  for  assimilation  with  the  na- 
tional tables  given  in  the  ensuing  chapters.  Such  returns  as  have 
been  received  are  therefore  set  forth  separately,  in  their  original 
form,  in  Appendix  C. 

4.  Registration  in  foreign  countries. — ^The  registration  of  United 
States  citizens  and  declarants  residing  abroad  was  at  no  time  obliga- 
tory. Nevertheless  many  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  world  from  time 
to  time  voltmtarily  chose  to  register,  and  thus  patriotically  placed 
themselves  at  the  call  of  the  Government. 

To  accomplish  the  registration  of  such  persons,  the  assistance  of 
United  States  consular  representatives  throughout  the  world  was 
invoked.  It  was  provided  by  regulation  that  a  citizen  or  a  declarant 
residing  abroad  and  desiring  to  register  should  have  his  registration 
card  filled  out  at  the  nearest  American  consulate  and  certified  by  an 
official  or  agent  of  the  consulate.  The  card  was  then  forwarded  to  a 
local  board  in  the  place  in  the  United  States  designated  by  the 
registrant  as  his  permanent  home.  In  practice  many  such  cards 
were  transmitted  through  the  State  Departmeift  to  the  office  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  Creneral  and  thence  to  State  headquarters  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  proper  local  boards.  The  registrant  then  received 
his  r^istration  certificate  and  became  subject  to  the  normal  process 
of  selection. 

In  appraising  the  patriotic  response  of  Americans  to  the  need  for 
men,  the  share  of  these  volunteer  registrants,  many  of  them  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world,  for  whom  a  call  to  service  meant  more  than  the 
ordinary  d^ree  of  sacrifice,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Oreat  Britmn  and  Canada. — The  conclusion  of  the  reciprocal 
military  service  conventions,  which  imder  certain  conditions  sub- 
jected American  citizens  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada  to  compulsory 
service  in  the  British  or  Canadian  forces,  residted  in  a  great  increase 
of  registration  under  the  selective  service  act  by  American  citizens 
in  those  countries.  These  conventions,  which  became  effective  July 
30,  1918,  imposed  liability  on  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  to  the  compulsory  service  laws  and  regula- 
tions from  time  to  time  in  effect  in  such  countries,  provided  they 
did  not  within  certain  limited  periods  enlist  or  enroll  in  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  or  return  to  the  United  States  for  service  in  such 
forces.  The  prescribed  limit  of  time  for  the  exercise  of  this  option 
was  60  days,  in  the  case  of  those  immediately  liable  for  service  by  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain  or  Canada  when  the  conventions  became 
effective,  and  in  other  cases,  30  days  from  the  time  when  such  liability 
accrued. 
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The  question  at  once  arose  as  to  the  status  m  Great  Britain 
or  Canada  of  Americans  r^stered  under  the  selective  serrice  law 
of  the  United  States.  Was  this  an  ^'enrollment  in  the  forces  of  the 
United  States/'  as  provided  in  the  oonvention?  It  was  thereupon 
agreed  by  the  three  countries  concerned  that,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  option  provided  by  the  conventions,  registration  for  service 
in  the  United  States  forces  should  be  regarded  as  enrollment  in  such 
forces.  Therefore,  any  American  citizen  in  Great  Britain  or  Canada, 
who  registered  before  a  consular  representative  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  60  or  30  day  period  or  who  had  previously  registered  in  the 
United  States,  was  thereby  placed  outside  the  operation  of  the 
conventions  and  could  not  be  subjected  to  service  in  the  British  or 
Canadian  forces.  Any  other  course  would  have  placed  some  Ameri- 
cans under  obligation  to  respond  to  calls  by  both  countries;  and  the 
object  of  the  treaties  was  accomplished  if  such  persons  chose  liability 
under  the  laws  of  thein  native  country  only.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  many  thousands  of  Americans  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
roistered  before  consular  officers  subsequent  to  July  30,  1918. 

The  convention  also  provided  that  the  United  States,  through  its 
diplomatic  representatives,  could  grant  to  its  citizens  in  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  certificates  of  exemption  from  service  in  the 
armies  of  those  countries.  Such  certificates  were  to  be  issued  within 
the  60  or  30  day  period  above  referred  to.  Accordingly,  the  ambassa* 
dor  to  Great  Britain  and  the  consul  general  at  Ottawa  were  authorized 
by  the  State  Department  to  grant  such  exemptions  on  certain 
specified  grounds. 

In  both  Great  Britain  and  Canada  it  became  necessary  to  assure 
adequate  publicity  to  all  American  citizens  regarding  their  rights  and 
liabiUties  under  these  treaties.  The  public  press  and  other  agencies 
could  not  be  relied  upon  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  United  States. 
The  American  consular  representatives  were,  therefore,  again  called 
upon  to  accomplish  this  object.  Begulations  were  prepared  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  State  Department  and  promulgated  by  that  department 
to  all  consulates  and  consular  agents  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 
These  regulations  defined  the  classes  of  Americans  affected  by  the 
convention,  described  their  privileges  of  enlisting  or  enrolling  or 
returning  to  the  United  States,  outlined  the  method  of  registration 
at  the  consulates,  and  stated  the  requisites  for  application  for  diplo- 
matic exemption  and  the  grounds  on  which  such  certificates  could  be 
granted.  In  order  to  protect  Americans  who  had  registered  imder 
the  selective  service  act  from  overzealous  British  or  Canadian 
draft  officials,  a  form  of  certificate  under  the  seal  of  the  consul  was 
provided  for  each  registered  person,  attesting  the  fact  of  his  regis- 
tration. 
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Meantime  authority  was  granted  by  General  Pershing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  recruiting  service  in  Great  Britain;  and  thereafter 
American  registrants  in  Great  Britain  who  were  called  for  service  by 
their  local  boards  were  allowed  to  enlist,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
of  their  return  to  the  United  States  for  induction. 

No  complete  statistics  are  available  on  the  number  of  Americans 
who  registered  as  a  result  of  these  conventions.  Approximately 
20,000  registration  cards  from  Canada  were  transmitted  through  the 
office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General..  It  is  believed  that  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  a  large  majority  of  Americans  of  military 
age  preferred  registration  under  the  Selective  Service  Act  to  the 
Uability  to  service  under  the  British  flag.  Conversely,  it  is  probable 
(although  no  figures  are  available)  that  relatively  few  Americans 
actually  entered  the  British  or  Canadian  Armies  through  the  opera- 
tion of  these  conventions. 

In  both  Great  Britain  and  Canada  authority  of  law  for  the  draft- 
ing of  alien  Americans  was  provided  by  orders  in  council  based  on  the 
general  draft  legislation  already  in  force.  These  orders  in  council 
operated  with  the  same  effect  as  the  provisions  in  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  9,  1918,  subjecting  to  the  draft  in  the  United  States 
the  nationals  of  coimtries  with  which  such  reciprocal  treaties  were 
concluded.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  Canadian  order  in  council, 
issued  August  21,  1918,  is  that  it  required  the  registration  in  Canada 
of  every  American  citizen  residing  in  that  coimtry  witl\in  10  days 
from  the  expiration  of  the  limited  period  within  which  he  might 
be  exempted  by  the  United  States.  Heavy  penalties  for  failure  to 
register  were  provided,  questionnaires  were  distributed,  and  Ameri- 
cans were  required  to  allege  and  prove  their  prior  enlistment  or  en- 
rollment (registration)  in  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
any  other  claim  for  relief  from  service  allowed  by  the  Canadian  laws. 
After  the  conventions  became  effective,  all  registration  certificates, 
questionnaires,  and  other  communications  from  local  boards  were  sent 
to  the  registrants  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada  through  the  consular 
ofiicers  before  whom  registration  occurred.  Consuls  were  called 
upon  to  assist  registrants  in  filling  out  questionnaires;  and  in  Canada 
authority  was  given  for  the  organization,  wherever  needed,  of  volim- 
teer  advisory  boards  corresponding  to  the  legal  advisory  boards  in 
the  United  States.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  consular  and  diplomatic 
officers  and  other  officials  of  the  State  Department  for  continued  effec- 
tive cooperation  in  the  administration  of  the  selective  service  law,  not 
only  in  those  countries  where  the  draft  conventions  made  the  work 
especially  important,  but  throughout  the  entire  world  wherever 
Americans  responded  by  voluntary  registration. 

Other  countries.-^A  reciprocal  draft  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  France  became  effective  November  8,  1918,  and  the  ratifi- 
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cations  of  similar  conventions  with  Italy  and  Greece  were  exchanged 
November  12,  the  day  following  the  armistice.  The  provisions  of 
these  treaties  were  practically  identical  with  those  affecting  Ameri- 
cans in  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  Although  corresponding  regula- 
tions were  prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  State  Department  to 
the  American  diplomatic  representatives  in  those  countries,  the 
prompt  receipt  of  information  from  the  governments  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Greece^that  no  effort  would  be  made  to  enroU  Americans  in 
their  armies  under  the  authority  of  the  conventions  rendered  it 
unnecessary  to  put  these  instructions  into  actual  operation. 


CHAPTER  m. 
THB  PBOCESS  OF  SELECTION. 

The  process  of  selection  for  military  service  in  1918  departed  in  some 
essential  respects  from  the  process  followed  in  1917.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  worth  while  to  call  attention  briefly  to  the  specific  differences. 
This  wjll  be  done  mider  the  following  heads :  (1)  Assignment  of  serial 
numbers;  (2)  drawing  of  order  numbers;  (3)  determioing  and  record- 
ing of  order  numbers;  (4)  the  questionnaires  and  the  classification 
system;  (5)  mRkiTig  and  granting  of  claims  for  deferment  and  exemp- 
tion; .(6)  permits  for  departure  abroad;  (7)  noncombatants;  (8) 
the  emergency  fleet  classification  list;  and  (9)  the  ''work  or  fight" 
order. 

(I)  ASSIGNMENT  OF  SEBIAL  NUMBEBS. 

A  primary  measure,  in  any  registration  system  designed  to  enable 
lai^e  masses  of  persons  to  be  handled  as  individualsy  must  be  to 
identify  the  individuals  by  serial  nimibers.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
cedure followed,  from  the  inception  of  the  registration  system,  was 
to  assign  to  each  registrant  a  number,  proceeding  serially  from  one 
upwards,  the  series  being  separate  and  independent  for  each  local 
board  area.  Thus  each  registrant  could  be  identified  by  citing  his 
local  board  name  and  his  serial  number. 

In  affixing. these  serial  numbers,,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
assignment  in  such  a  manner  that  there  could  be  no  tampering  and  no 
confusion  of  identity.  The  method  employed  in  the  registrations  of 
June  5,  August  24,  and  September  12,  1918,  was  not  essentially 
different  from  that  employed  in  the  registration  of  June  5,  1917. 
But  as  the  details  of  the  method  were  not  set  forth  in  my  first  annual 
report,  it  is  desirable  to  place  them  on  record  here,  describing  the 
method  as  enployed  for  the  registration  of  September  12, 1918: 

First  and  third  reffistrations. — On  the  day  following  that  set  for 
registration,  each  local  board  caused  to  be  nimibered  every  registration 
card  then  in  its  possession,  beginning  with  No.  1,  and  continuing  con- 
secutively  until  all  registration  cards  were  nimibered.  These  num- 
bers were  known  as  ''serial  numbers''  and  were  entered  in  red  ink  on 
each  registration  card  in  the  space  designated  for  such  numbers.  The 
registration  cards  were  not  alphabetically  arranged  for  the  purpose 
of  assigning  such  serial  numbers,  but  were  consecutively  numbered 
without  r^ard  to  alphabetical  or  other  arrangement.  Additional 
registration  cards  of  late  registrants  received  by  any  local  board  were 
numbered  consecutively  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  received. 
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The  first  of  such  additional  cards  received  by  a  local  bbard  bore  the 
serial  number  next  following  the  last  serial  number  placed  upon  a 
registration  card  theretofore  received,  and  other  or  additional  cards 
received  bore  the  numbers  next  following  this  number  in  consecutive 
order. 

Immediately  after  the  numbering  of  r^stration  cards,  each  local 
board  caused  to  be  prepared  five  identical  lists  of  the  names  of  all 
persons  whose  registration  cards  were  in  its  possession.  Such  lists 
contained  the  names  and  serial  numbers  of  all  such  persons,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  consecutive  serial  numbers.  One  copy  of  the  list 
was  retained  for  the  records  of  the  board ;  another  copy  was  posted 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  office  of  the  local  board;  another  copy 
was  made  accessible  to  the  press  with  a  request  for  publication; 
another  copy  was  furnished  to  the  State  adjutant  general  or  draft 
executive,  and  the  remaining  copy  was  transmitted  to  the  Provost 
Marshal  General.  Each  local  board  thereafter  daily  caused  to  be 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  five  identical  lists  of  the  names  of  all 
persons  whose  registration  cards  were  thereafter  received,  and  such 
additional  lists  were  daily  retained,  posted,  offered  for  publication, 
and  transmitted  to  the  State  draft  executive  and  the  Provost  Marshal 
General,  respectively. 

This  procedure  continued  until  and  including  September  21,  1918. 
Thereafter,  under  directions  previously  given,  local  boards  were  not 
permitted  to  assign  serial  numbers  to  additional  registration  cards 
or  to  cards  which  lacked  serial  numbers. 

Second  registration. — ^Registrants  of  the  second  registration  (of 
June  5,  1918),  who  were  known  as  the  class  of  June,  1918,  were 
assigned  * 'registration''  numbers  corresponding  to  the  ''serial" 
numbers  of  the  first  registration.  It  was  originally  intended,  in 
drafting  registrants  of  the  June,  1918,  registration,  to  integrate  them 
with  those  who  had  previously  registered.  However,  before  the 
enactment  of  the  legislation  authorizing  their  draft,  an  amendment 
was  inserted  in  the  bill  providing  that  all  persons  registered  pursuant 
to  its  terms  were  to  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  those  liable 
to  military  service  in  the  several  classes  to  which  they  were  assigned. 
In  view  of  this  requirement  of  law,  draft  authorities  were  directed 
not  to  order  into  military  service  any  registrant  of  the  June,  1918, 
registration  until  those  registrants  of  the  first  registration  and  of  the 
corresponding  class,  who  were  available  for  general  military  service, 
had  been  ordered  to  report  for  duty. 

The  registration  cards  of  persons  registered  on  August  ,24,  1918, 
were  treated  as  those  of  late  registrants  of  the  class  of  June,  1918, 
and  were  assigned  registration  and  order  numbers  in  the  following 
manner:  A  copy  of  all  registration  cards  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  all 
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jiigistraiits  was  forwarded  by  each  local  board  to  the  adjutant  general 
or  draft  executive  of  the  State,  together  with  the  statement  of  the 
highest  registration  number  on  the  list  of  persons  in  the  class  of  Jime, 
1918,  whose  registration  cards  were  within  ^the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  board.  Upon  receipt  of  such  registration  cards  and  list  of  the 
names  of  registrants,- the  adjutant  general  or  draft  executive  proceeded 
to  assign  registration  numbers  by  lot,  and  then  certified  to  the  local 
boards  lists  showing  the  registration  numbers  so  assigned.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  lists,  the  local  boards  entered  the  registration  numbers 
on  the  original  registration  cards,  and  assigned  the  proper  order 
numbers  by  consulting  the  master  list  of  numbers  drawn  for  the 
class  of  June,  1918.  The  registrants  of  the  August,  1918,  registration 
were  in  this  manner  integrated  with  the  registrants  of  the  class  of 
June,  1918. 

(n)  D&Awma  of  obder  numbers. 

In  order  to  designate  impartially  the  sequence  in  which  registrants 
qualified  for  military  service  should  be  called  when  needed,  a  single 
national  drawing  for  all  registrants  of  a  given  registration  group  was 
instituted.  This  method  has  been  fully  described  in  my  report  for 
1917;  and  substantially  the  same  method  was  followed  in  the  draw- 
ings of  numbers  for  the  registration  of  June  5,  1918,  and  of  Septem- 
ber 12,  1918;  the  registrants  of  age  21  on  August  24,  1918,  being 
treated  as  late  registrants  of  the  group  of  June  5,  1918. 

In  brief,  the  method  consisted  in  preparing  a  single  set  of  numbers, 
b^inning  at  one  and  including  the  highest  serial  number  reached  in 
the  largest  local  board  area;  in  inclosing  the  small  squares  of  paper 
containing  these  printed  numbers  within  a  gelatin  capsule;  in  placing 
the  numbers  in  a  large  glass  bowl,  and  then  causing  them  to  be 
drawn,  from  the  bowl  at  random  by  a  blindfolded  person  in  a  public 
place.  The  place  of  drawing  for  the  three  registrations  was  the 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  day  of  the  drawing  was  obliged  to  be 
some  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  day  of  the  registration;  because 
it  was  necessary  that  every  local  board  should  have  completed  the 
assignment  of  serial  numbers  (as  already  described),  and  should  have 
placed  the  duplicate  list  of  such  serial  numbers  in  the  mail  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office.  Thus  only  could 
there  be  a  guarantee  against  the  possible  alteration  of  a  serial  num- 
ber, with  a  view  to  improper  manipulation  of  the  order  of  service, 
after  public  announcement   of  the  order  numbers. 

The  three  national  drawings  took  place,  respectively,  July  20,  1917, 
June  27,  1918,  and  September  30,  1918.  At  each  of  these  drawings, 
personages  of  national  importance  were  invited  to  draw  the  first  few 
numbers.    The  names  of  those  who  drew  the  first  few  numbers  in 
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the  several  drawings,  with  the  numbers  drawn  by  them,  were  as 
follows : 

First  drwwing. — Room  No.  226,  the  public  hearing  room,  of  the 
Senate  Office  Building,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  two  drawings.  In 
the  first  drawing,  10,500  numbers  were  drawn,  the  first  capsule  being 
taken  from  the  glass  bowl  at  9.30  a.  m.,  Friday,  July  20,  and  the  last 
at  2.16  a.  m.,  Saturday,  July  21,  1917;  elapsed  time,  16  hours  46 
minutes.     Those  who  drew  the  first  few  were: 


Cap- 
sule. 

Name. 

Tftle. 

Serial  nuni- 
ber  drawn. ' 

1 

Newton  D .  Baker 

The  Secretary  of  War 

258 

2 
3 

4 

George  E.  Chamberlain... 
S.  Hubert  Dent,  jr 

Francis  E.  Warren 

Julius  Kahn 

Senator  from  Oregon,  Chairman,  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Representative  from  Alabama,  Chair- 
man, House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs. 

Senator  from  Wyoming 

2522 
9613 

4532 

5 

Representative  irom  California 

10218 

6 

Tasker  H.  Bliss 

Maior  general.  Chief  of  Staff,  United 

states  Army. 
Provost  Marshal  General,  United  States 

Army. 
The  Adjutant  General,  United  States 

Army. 

458 

7 
8 

Enoch  H .  Oowder 

Henry  P.  McCain 

3403 
10015 

Second  drawing. — ^In  the  second  drawing  1,200  numbers  were  drawn, 
the  first  capside  being  taken  from  the  glass  globe  at  9.34  a.  m., 
and  the  last  at  11.38  a.  m.,  Thursday,  Jime  27,  1918;  elapsed  time 
2  hours,  4  minutes.     These  officials  participated: 


Cap. 

sule. 


1 
2 

3 

4 


5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 


Name. 


Newton  D.  Baker 

George  E.  Chamberlain. 

Francis  E.  Warren 

S.  Hubert  Dent,  jr 


Julius  Kahn 


Peyton  C.  March... 
Enoch  H.  Crowder. 
Charles  B.  Warren . 


Jamee  S.  Easby-Smith 
Harry  C.  Kramer 


Title. 


The  Secretary  of  War 

Senator  from  Oregon,  Chairman,  House 
Committee  on  IVfilitary  Affairs. 

Senator  from  Wyoming 

Eepresentative  from  Alabama,  Chair- 
man, House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs. 

Representative  from  California,  mem- 
ber of  the    same  committee. 

Major  general,  Acting  Chief  of  Staff, 
Lnited  States  Army. 

Provost  Marshal  General,  United  States 
Army. 

Colonel.  Judge  Advocate.  United 
States  Army. 

do 

Major,  Infantry.  United  States  Army.. 


S«rial  num- 
ber drawn. 


246 
1168 

818 
1091 


479 

469 

492 

154 

529 
355 


Third  drawing, — ^The  Caucus  Room  in  the  Senate  OflSice  Build- 
ing was  the  scene  of  the  third  drawing.     There  were  17,000  num- 
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bers  drawn,  the  first  capsule  being  taken  from  the  same  glass  bowl' 
that  had  been  used  in  the  first  drawing,  at  noon,  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 30,  and  the  last  at  8  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  October  1,  1918; 
elapsed  time,  20  hours.    Officials  who  participated  were: 


^. 

Name. 

1 

Title. 

Serial 
numbtf 
drawn. 

1 

2 
3 

4 

Woodiow  Wilflon 

Thomas  R.  Mamhall 

Willard  Ranlnbury 

<^amp  ^lark 

The  President  of  the  United  StAteA. . . . 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States 

Senator  from  Delaware,  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

322 
7277 
6708 

1027 

5 

JoeephuB  Daniels 

Benedict  Crowell 

Greoige  E.  Chamberlain... 

Francis  E.  Warren 

S.  Hubert  Dent,  jr 

Jiilins  Kahn 

16169 

6 

The  Actins  Secretary  of  War 

8366 

7 
8 

Senator  from  Oregon.    Chairman,  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Military  Aftairs. 
Senator  from  Wvominir , . 

5366 
1697 

9 
10 

Representative  orom  Alabama.    Chair- 
man^ House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs. 

Representative  from  California.    Mem- 
ber of  the  same  committee. 

General,  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States 
Army. 

Admiral,  chief  of  opeiations,  United 
States  Navy. 

lieutenant   General,    United    States 
Army,  retired,  governor  of  United 
States  Soldios'  Home. 

Provost  Marshal  General,  United  States 
Army. 

Colonel,    Judge     Advocate,     United 

States  Army. 
do 

7123 

2781 

11 

Peyton  C.  March 

9283 

12 
13 

14 
15 
16 

William  8.  Benson 

Samuel  B.  M.  Young 

Enoch  H.  Crowder 

Charles  B.  Warren 

James  S.  Easby-Smith . . . 
John  H.  Wicrmore 

6147 
10086 

438 

904 

12368 

17 

do 

1523 

• 

(m)  DSTSBMININa  AND  BSCOBDINa  OF  OBDEB  NTJMBEBS. 

The  method  employed  for  determining  the  result  of  the  national 
drawing;  in  its  application  to  the  individual  registrants,  was  as 
follows,  for  the  registration  group  of  September  12,  1918: 

Master  li9t, — ^A  schedule  or  '^master  list"  was  prepared  by  this 
office,  containing  the  numbers  from  1  to  17,000,  placed  in  the 
exact  order  in  which  they  were  drawn.  The  first  number  drawn 
was  placed  at  the  top  of  column  1  of  the  "master  list,"  the  second 
number  drawn  was  placed  next  below  in  such  list,  and  this  order 
was  followed  imtil  all  the  numbers  were  so  placed  in  the  '*  master 
hst"  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  were  drawn.  The  number 
17,000  was  in  excess  of  the  total  registration  of  the  local  board  having 
the  largest  registration,  the  excess  numbers  being  drawn  to  provide 
for  persons  registered  after  September  21. 
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Determining  order  numbers. — ^The  method  of  determining  the  order 
numbers  assigned  to  each  of  these  registrants,  who  are  known  as  the 
class  of  September,  1918,  was  as  follows; 

A  second  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons  in  this  class  of  September, 
1918,  was  made  by  each  local  board.  The  first  name  entered  on  the  list 
prepared  by  each  local  board  was  the  name  of  the  person  in  the  class 
of  September,  1918,  the  serial  nimiber  of  whose  registration  card  was 
first  placed  on  the  '* master  list"  reading  down  from  the  top  of  the  first 
column  on  the  first  page  of  the  schedule  and  disregarding  the  numbers 
in  the  schedule  which  did  not  appear  on  any  registration  card  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  local  board.  Before  the  name  of  the  first  person  on  each 
list  was  written  the  serial  number  of  his  registration  card.  The  order 
number  written  on  the  list  after  the  name  of  such  first  person  was  No.  1. 

The  next  name  to  be  entered  on  the  list  prepared  by  each  local 
board  was  the  name  of  the  person  in  the  class  of  September,  1918, 
whose  serial  number  was  next  placed  in  such  '* master  list,"  reading 
down  the  colimins  from  the  top  thereof  and  disregarding  the  numbers 
in  the  schedule  which  did  not  appear  on  any  registration  card  in  the 
possession  of  the  local  board.  The  order  number  written  on  the  list 
after  the  name  of  such  person  was  No.  2. 

The  order  in  which  the  names  of  all  remaining  persons  of  the  class  of 
September,  1918,  were  entered  on  the  list  prepared  by  each  local  board 
was  determined  in  the  exact  manner  above  described  for  determining 
the  names  of  the  first  and  second  persons  on  each  such  list;  and  this 
method  was  pursued  by  each  local  board  until  the  name  of  every  person 
whose  registration  card  was  in  its  possession  and  had  been  given  a  serial 
number  on  or  before  September  21 ,1918,  had  been  entered  upon  the  list. 

Those  registration  cards  received  after  September  21,  1918,  were 
assigned  serial  numbers  by  lot  under  the  supervision  of  the  adjutant 
general  or  draft  executive  of  each  State.  Directions  were  also  given 
for  the  draft  executive  to  determine  the  serial  numbers  to  be  assigned 
to  any  cards  lacking  serial  numbers  or  improperly,  erroneously,  or 
illegibly  serially  numbered.  Upon  the  assignment  of  serial  numbers 
to  such  cards,  the  method  above  described  was  followed  by  the 
local  boards  in  determining  their  proper  order  numbers*  These 
precautions  were  taken,  notwithstanding  the  experience  of  this 
office  confirmed  the  opinion  that  they  were  unsntecessary,  in  order  to 
prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  any  element  which  might  give  rise  to  a 
baseless  charge  of  fraud  or  favoritism  in  the  assignment  of  serial  and 
order  numbers,  and  to  dispel  any  doubt  that  they  were  not  to  be 
impartially  assigned..  By  prohibiting  the  assignment  of  serial 
numbers  by  local  boards  a  number  of  days  in  advance  of  the  drawing, 
local  boards  were  saved  from  the  suspicion,  however  imjust,  that 
they  did  not  assign  serial  numbers  to  certain  registration  cards  until 
after  the  drawing,  and  that  the  serial  numbers  then  assigned  gave 
favorable  order  numbers  to  the  registrants  involved. 
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(IV)  THX  QUXSTIONNAI&ES  AND  THB  CLASSIFICATION  STSTXM 

The  further  procedure  necessary  to  complete  the  selection  of 
indlyiduals  for  military  service  departed  essentially  in  1918  from  the 
method  originally  employed  in  1917.  That  method  (which  may  be 
denominated  the  method  of  calling  and  discharging  or  accepting), 
rested  upon  the  general  assumption  that  a  specific  number  of  men 
were  known  to  be  needed  for  military  service  at  a  given  time,  and 
that,  therefore,  enough  registrants  should  be  called  by  each  local 
board,  in  the  sequence  of  the  registrants'  order  numbers,  and  selected 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Law  and  Regulations,  until  a  number 
of  qualified  men  had  been  obtained  equal  to  that  local  board's  share 
or  quota  of  the  entire  specified  number  then  needed. 

This  plan  was  adapted  to  the  exigency  of  the  early  stage  of  the 
war,  and  was  effective  for  the  purpose.  But  experience  showed 
that  it  was,  in  some  respects,  wasteful;  that,  in  other  respects  it 
would  begin  to  be  ineflfective  in  speed  as  the  Army  needs  grew  larger 
and  more  pressing;  and  that  it  did  not  sufficiently  take  account  of 
certain  equitable  distinctions  affecting  the  order  of  hability  for 
miUtary  service.  A  new  method,  involving  several  essential  altera- 
tions, was,  therefore,  prepared  and  received  the  sanction  of  the 
President  for  promulgation  on  November  8,  1917,  to  become  effective 
December  15,  1917 — at  the  time  when  the  first  call  for  687,000  men 
had  been  more  than  filled  by  the  local  boards  and  an  opportunity 
for  change  of  plan  was  presented.  This  new  method  was  announced 
in  my  First  Report,  which  was  dated  December  20,  1917,  before 
the  new  plan  had  been  put  into  practical  operation. 

The  essential  changes  were  as  follows:  (1)  The  physical  examination 
followed  J  instead  of  preceding  j  the  determination  of  the  claim  for  discharge 
or  exemption.  Under  the  original  procedure,  the  first  step  after  the 
giving  of  registration  numbers  and  order  numbers  was  the  calling  of 
registrants  before  the  local  boards  (according  to  their  order  numbers) 
for  physical  examination.  Those  registrants  found  to  be  physically 
disqualified  for  general  military  service  were  given  a  certificate  of 
discharge  on  that  ground.  Those  who  were  found  physically  quali- 
fied for  inihtary  service  were  given  an  opportunity  to  submit  claims 
for  exemption  or  discharge.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  upon 
the  claims,  those  men  who  had  been  found  physically  qualified  for 
general  military  service  and  who  failed  to  make  claims  for  exemption 
or  discharge,  or  whose  claims  were  disallowed,  were  certified  for  serv- 
ice and  subsequently  were  inducted  according  to  the  order  numbers 
of  men  who  had  so  been  certified.  This  method  required  the  calhng 
for  physical  examination  of  more  than  3,000,000  registrants  and  the 
actual  physical  examination  of  more  than  2,500,000  registrants,  of 
whom  1,780,000  were  found  physically  qualified.     Subsequent  to 
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this,  1,420,000  claims  were  filed,  and  a  very  large  number  of  men 
found  physically  qualified  failed  to  make  any  claim.  As  a  net  result 
of  the  actual  physical  examination  of  2,500,000  men  and  the  adjudi- 
cation of  1,420,000  claims,  there  were  certified  for  military  service 
1,057,000,  of  whom  there  had  been  actually  inducted  to  December 
15,  1917,  slightly  more  than  500,000  men. 

Under  the  new  system  the  procedure  was  reversed.  The  regis- 
trant was  first  required  to  file  answers  to  a  questionnaire,  the  filing  of 
which  might  include  a  claim  for  exemption  or  deferred  classification. 
The  failure  to  make  claims,  or  the  final  adjudication  rejecting  or 
granting  claims,  resulted  in  the  classification  of  the  entire  r^stra- 
tion  list,  and  it  then  became  necessary  to  perform  the  labor  of  physical 
examination  only  in  respect  of  the  class  liable  to  earliest  call,  viz, 
Class  I. 

Thus,  under  the  first  method  there  were  actually  called  for  physical 
examination  more  than  3,000,000  registrants,  of  whom  1,057,000  were 
certified  for  service;  while  under  the  new  system  not  only  was  the 
total  number  physically  examined  of  the  first  registration  group  but 
sUghtly  larger  (3,200,000)  than  had  been  examined  under  the  first 
process  (which  resulted  in  the  net  induction  of  slightly  over  500,000 
men),  but  the  relatively  much  smaller  labor  under  the  new  system 
resulted  in  the  net  induction,  between  December  15,  1917,  and 
November  11,  1918,  of  more  than  2,000,000  men. 

(2)  Another  improvement  in  the  second  plan  was  a  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  equitable  distinctions  affecting  the  order  of  liability  for 
military  service.  Under  the  original  plan,  the  registrant  was  either 
accepted,  on  the  one  hand,  or  discharged  or  exempted  on  the  other; 
whatever  the  varying  degrees  of  equity  in  those  cases,  virtually  there 
was  only  a  choice  between  these  two  alternatives.  It  is  true  that  all 
discharges  were  in  form  temporary  or  provisional,  and  were,  therefore, 
revocable  in  case  of  need.  Nevertheless,  the  method  did  not  specifi- 
cally point  out  any  grades  of  distinction  between  the  various  ones 
thus  discharged;  and  had  it  become  necessary  to  revoke  the  dis- 
charges and  to  resort  to  this  group  for  heavier  drains  for  military 
purposes,  the  establishment  of  further  discriminations  would  have 
been  a  cumbrous  and  tedious  process. 

The  new  plan  established  five  groups,  representing  the  equitable 
order  of  liability  for  military  service,  and  thus  made  once  for  all  an 
inventory  of  all  registrants  by  placing  them  in  one  or  another  of  these 
five  groups.  This  made  it  possible  to  recognize,  by  differences  in  the 
order  of  liability  for  the  different  groups  or  classes,  the  equitable 
distinctions  which  might  well  obtain  between  the  suitability  of  one 
or  another  group  for  earlier  or  later  call.  These  several  groups  or 
classes  were  made  by  Presidential  regulation,  exercising  the  authority 
given  by  the  Selective  Service  Act  to  dischai^e  certain  descriptions 
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of  persons,  but  assigning  the  different  order  of  liabilities  as  between 
these  different  descriptions. 

Nothing  has  done  more  than  this  measure  to  establish  in  popular 
conviction  the  equity  of  the  whole  draft  system  as  established  by  the 
act  of  Congress.  All  the  apprehension  and  unrest  once  involved  in 
the  popular  idea  of  a  military  conscription  has  settled  down  into  a 
firm  national  acceptance  which  would  have  seemed  incredible  two 
years  ago. 

(3)  Another  result  of  the  classification  system  was  that  the  Nation 
was  ready  from  an  early  date  in  1918  immediately  to  raise  an  army 
of  practically  any  size  that  might  be  necessary.  The  whole  registered 
man-power  had  been  examined  and  was  ready  to  be  called  in  the 
order  of  availability.  Even  if  the  new  legislation  of  August  31,  1918, 
increasing  the'draft  ages,  had  not  been  enacted,  we  could  nevertheless 
have  proceeded  in  the  order  of  availability,  and  after  exhausting 
Class  I,  to  call  men  of  the  first  r^stration  from  Class  II,  III,  and 
IV,  with  practically  accurate  knowledge  that  they  were  being  called 
in  direct  order  of  their  availability  and  in  inverse  order  of  their  need 
for  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  coimtry.  The  classification 
system  thus  not  only  gave  us  an  accurate  inventory  of  the  registered, 
man-power,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  of  availibility  of  the  several 
classes,  so  that  if  it  was  necessary  to  call  the  majority  of  the  regis- 
trants they  could  have  been  called  in  the  order  of  availibility;  but 
the  results  undoubtedly  furnished  the  only  adequate  basis  for  con- 
sideration by  Congress  in  proceeding  to  extend  the  draft  ages  in 
August,  1918. 

(4)  A  further  advantage  restdting  from  the  classification  system 
was  that,  for  the  first  time,  it  enabled  the  respective  contributions 
of  men,  due  from  the  different  areas,  to  be  allotted  in  just  propor- 
tion to  the  ability  of  each  area  to  make  that  contribution.  If  Class  I, 
throughout  all  boards,  represented  the  reservoir  of  man  power 
available  equitably  for  the  earliest  call,  then  the  quotas  of  each 
Stat6  and  each  board  could  be  allotted,  at  the  time  of  making  each 
levy,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  that  reservoir.  And  if  it  had  become 
necessary  to  proceed  into  Class  II,  after  exhausting  Class  I,  then 
similarly  the  proportion  of  quotas  could  have  been  equitably  made 
in  ratio  to  the  size  of  Class  II  in  each  State  and  in  each  board.  In 
other  words,  the  classification  system  furnished  an  opportunity  for 
abandoning  the  inequities  of  the  "population  basis  for  levying  quotas — 
inequities  which  had  given  rise  to  complaint  under  the  act  as  adminis- 
tered in  1917.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  change  could  not  be 
made  without  amendatory  legislation,  whidi  is  elsewhere  referred  to 
in  Chapter  II  and  in  Chapter  VI  of  this  report. 

The  classification  system,  as  promulgated  in  the  Selective  Service 
Regulations  effective  December  15,  1917,  amply  withstood  the  test 
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of  experience  throughout  the  year.  It  can  be  stated  that,  in  spite 
of  constant  watchfulness  with  a  view  to  detecting  dijBiculties  or  inequi- 
ties in  their  operation,  these  regulations  have  proceeded  without  a 
single  essential  change,  in  principle  or  procedure,  since  December, 
1917,  to  the  present  date;  and  that  no  essential  change  would  have 
been  needed  for  any  further  operations  of  the  selective  draft  in  its 
application  to  the  13,000,000  registrants  added  to  our  list  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  1918. 

(V)  MABINQ  AND  QKAJSmntQ  OF  CLAIMS  FOB  DEFEBMENT  AND 

EXEMPTION. 

1.  Method  of  making  claims  and  appeals. — ^The  method  of  making 
claims  for  deferment  or  exemption  was  improved  by  the  use  of  the 
questionnaire.  Under  the  original  plan,  a  registrant  who  made  no 
claim  for  deferment  or  exemption  placed  no  document  on  file,  and 
the  facts  of  his  status  appeared  only  upon  the  registration  card. 
Under  the  new  plan,  an  inventory  was  taken  of  every  registrant.  A 
questionnaire  was  filled  out  by  every  registrant  witiiout  exception. 
Those  who  made  the  claims  for  exemption  or  deferment  simply  filled 
out  the  additional  series  of  answers  appropriate  to  their  specific 
claims.  There  was  thus  on  file  for  each  registrant  a  single  document 
containing  all  the  facts  and  papers  necessary  to  determine  his  status 
in  liability  for  military  service. 

The  questionnaire  went  through  three  editions;  the  first  being  used 
beginning  December  15,  1917,  for  the  remaining  registrants  of  the 
first  registration  not  already  inducted;  the  second  edition  for  the 
registrants  of  age  21,  registered  on  June  5,  1918,  and  August  24, 1918; 
and  the  third  edition  for  the  registrants  of  September  12,  1918.  No 
essential  changes  were  found  to  be  necessary  in  the  questionnaires 
contained  in  these  several  editions;  but  the  second  and  third  edition 
contained  a  few  improvements  of  detail,  dictated  by  experience, 
together  with  some  additional  series  of  questions  made  necessary  by 
the  establishment  of  additional  divisions  in  the  several  classes*  pur- 
suant to  new  legislation  affecting  minor  groups  of  persons. 

In  the  method  of  making  claims,  an  important  change  took  place 
in  that  a  claim  for  deferment  as  a  necessary  worker  in  industry  or 
agriculture  received  a  notation  by  the  local  board  before  transmission 
to  the  district  board.  The  district  board  had  sole  jurisdiction  to 
adjudicate  xmder  the  act  of  Congress;  but  under  the  original  method^ 
by  which  the  claim  was  filed  directly  with  the  district  board,  that 
board  lost  the  benefit  of.  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  local 
board  as  to  the  merits  of  the  claim;  and  the  requirement  that  the 
local  board  should  append  a  recommendation  for  or  against  the  claim 
was  imdoubtedly  of  material  assistance  to  the  district  board  in  passing 
upon  the  facts  and  the  justice  of  the  case. 
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In  respect  to  appeals  from  the  district  board  to  the  President,  a 
material  innovation  (S.  S.  R.,  sec.  Ill)  consisted  in  limiting  the 
right  of  appeal  to  cases  where  there  had  been  at  least  one  dissenting 
vote  in  the  district  board  and  where  one  member  of  the  local  board 
and  either  the  Government  appeal  agent  or  the  adjutant  general 
of  the  State  recommended  that  the  decision  of  the  district  board  be 
reviewed.  This  innovation,  with  one  or  two  minor  additional  details, 
was  rendered  advisable,  in  view  of  the  fact  disclosed  by  the  appeals  of 
1917,  that  of  the  13,000  appeals  acted  on  up  to  December  19,  1917, 
less  than  8  per  cent  had  been  granted,  the  fact  indicating  that  the 
vast  majority  of  appeals  were  not  meritorious,  and  that  measures 
shoidd  be  taken  to  restrict  them  as  nearly  as  possible  to  apparently 
meritorious  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  a  contrary  innovation  was 
made  by  permitting  an  appeal  to  the  President  in  claims  for  defer- 
ment on  the  groimd  of  dependency,  which  under  the  original  regula- 
tions had  not  been  allowed;  they  were  now  made  allowable  when 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  one  member  of  the  local  board  and 
either  the  Grovemment  appeal  agent  or  the  adjutant  general  of  the 
State  certifying  that  the  case  was  one  of  great  and  unusual  hardship 
and  recommending  its  reconsideration. 

2.  Numher  of  claims  made  and  ffrarUed  in  local  hoards. — ^The  follow- 
ing Table  4  shows  the  total  claims  for  deferment,  made  and  granted, 
and  their  distribution: 

Table  4. — Deferment  claims;  ratio  of  davina  made  to  claimg  granted. 
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Defermesit  clainu;  ratio  of  claims  made  to  claims  granted. 


Total  claims  made  Dec.  15,  1917,  to  Sept.  11, 
1918  (first  and  second  registration) 

Total  claims  granted 

Class  II  claims  miade 

Granted 

Class  III  claims  made 

Granted 

Class  IV  claims  made 

Granted 

Class  V  claims  made 

Granted 

Industrial  claims  made 

Granted 

Agricultural  claims  made 

Granted 

Dependency  claims  made 

Granted 

Sundry  claims  made 

Granted 


Number. 


10, 085, 296 
7,  681, 176 
1, 646, 905 
1, 329, 582 
1, 452, 266 

803, 373 
4, 450, 266 
3, 373, 496 
2, 535, 859 
2, 174,  725 

543, 200 

291, 078 
1, 051, 679 

544,665 
4, 968, 237 
3, 744,  399 
3,522,180 
3, 101, 034 


Per  cent 

of  claims 

made. 


100.00 
76.16 
16.33 


14.40 
44.' i3 


25.14 
"5.39 


10.43 
49."  26 
34.92 


Percent 
of  claims 
granted. 


100.00 
17.31 
10. 46' 
43.92 

28.31 
100.00 

53.59 
100.00 

51.79 
100.00 

75.37 
100.00 

88.04 


(a)  It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted by  the  local  boards  in  the  disposal  of  claims  under  the  first 
and  second  registrations  amoimted  to  10,085,296. 

97250*— 19 k 
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(h)  It  furtk^  appears  that,  as  between  the  several  classes,  the 
claims  for  defercaent  in  Class  IV  were  nearly  double  those  for  an j 
other  class. 

(c)  As  to  the  several  specific  grounds  for  the  claims  represented 
by  the  divisions  within  the  classes  and  distributed  according  to 
their  nature  as  industrial,  agricultural,  or  domestic,  it  appears  that 
the  domestic  claims  were  very  largely  in  the  majority  and  that  the 
industrial  claims  formed  a  small  minority. 

id)  In  the  method  of  calling  used  in  1917  it  was  possible  to  show 
the  ratio  of  persons  making  claims  to  total  registrants  (first  report, 
p.  48);  but  under  the  questionnaire  system  of  1918  the  records  did 
not  permit  this  ratio  to  be  computed,  inasmudi  as  a  single  registrant 
might  make  claims  on  several  grounds. 

The  records  permit  some  idea  to  be  gained  of  the  ratio  of  claims 
made  by  the  several  economic  and  domestic  groups,  L  e.,  what  ratio 
of  farmers  or  of  nonfarmers  or  of  married  registrants  made  claims 
for  deferment;  this,  however,  can  be  shown  only  for  the  first  regis- 
tration, as  the  economic  status  of  the  registrants,  as  classified,  was 
not  ascertained  for  the  second  and  the  third  registrations.  The 
figures  are  as  follows  (Table  5) ; 

Table  5. — Deferment  claims  m^tde;  ratio  to  registrants. 


2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 


Total  claims  made  in  first  registration  since 

Dec.  15,  1917 

Industrial  registrants  classified 

Claims  made  on  industrial  grounds 

Agricultural  registrants  classifiM 

Claims  made  on  agricultural  grounds. . 

Married  registrants  daasified , . 

Claims  made  to  married  dependency. 


Number. 


9, 493, 328 
6,068,021 

497,909 
2, 509, 698 

956,  233 
4, 631, 065 
4, 054, 233 


Per  cent  of 

rf^^rnnts 

classified. 

100.00 

8.21 

100.00 

38.10 
100.00 

87.54 

Per  cent  of 
olfdms 
made. 


100.00 
'6.24 

io.of 

42.71 


(e)  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  years  1917  and  1918  with 
reference  to  the  ratio  of  claims  granted.  There  had  been  a  belief, 
on  the  part  of  some,  that  after  the  first  urgent  rush  of  raising  the 
first  levy  of  687,000  men,  and  in  view  of  the  popular  superficial 
notion,  prevailing  early  in  1018,  that  we  had  perhaps  accompUshed' 
our  part  in  man-power  contribution,  there  would  be  seen  a  relaxation 
in  the  strirtness  in  which  claims  were  scrutinized  and  that  the  ratio 
of  claims  granted  would  decrease.  But  how  little  the  Nation  could 
afford  to  indulge  in  such  relaxation,  and  how  completely  needed  was 
the  entire  group  of  effectives  obtainable  from  the  first  10,000,000, 
was  amply  perceived  later  in  the  year,  when  our  troops,  from  April 
onward,  began  to  be  rushed  overseas  in  large  numbers,  and  when 
our  Class  I  of  the  first  registration  became  exhausted.  And  so,  in 
retrospect,    it   is   interesting   to   observe    (Table   5a)   that  in  1917 
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(Roportfor  1917,  p,  48,  Table  19)  the  ratio  of  total  claims  granted 
was  greater  than  in  1918,  as  also  the  ratio  for  dependency  claims 
granted;  showing  that  there  had  been  no  relaxation  of  strictness  by 
the  Wards.  But  the  substantial  increase  in  the  1918  ratio  of  indus- 
trial and  agricultiu-al  claims  granted  (Table  5a)  was  precisely  what 
might  be  expected  and  justifiad  in  view  of  the  increasing  necessity  of 
preserving  the  economic  operations  of  the  country  from  impairment. 

Tabls  5&.—ClaimB  granUd,  1917  und  1918,  compared. 


' 

Claims  granted,  1917  and  1918,  oompared. 

Per  cent. 

1 

2 

Percentage  of  all  clidms  granted: 

1917 

77.86 

S^ 

1918 

70.16 

4 
5 

Percentage  of  dependency  and  sundry  claimfl  granted — 

1917 

81.79 

6 

1918 

8a63 

7 
8 

Percentage  of  agricultural  claims  granted — 

1917 , 

35.89 

9 

1918 

61.79 

10 
11 

Percentage  of  industrial  claims  granted — 

1917 

42.81 

111 

1918 

53.59 

3,  Number  of  claims  made  and  granted  in  district  hoards. — The 
claixns  made  before  disif ict  boards  were  as  follows : 

Table  6. — District  bocaxt  claw%»  filed. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


District  board  claims  filed,  Dec.  15, 1917-Sept.  11, 1918. 


Total  registrents  claesified 

Total  claims  presented  to  district  boards 

Appeals  from  local  boards  filed 

Clskims  filed  on  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial grounds 

Appealsfiled  as  to  physical  qualifications 


Number. 


9, 952,  735 

2, 623, 835 

623,335 

1,989,046 
11,454 


Per  coot  of 
registrants. 


100.00 
26.36 


Per  cent 
of  claims. 


100.00 
23.76 

75.81 
.43 


The  dispositicm  of  these  claims  before  the  district  boards  was  as 
follows: 

Table  7. — DitpoHtion  of  district  board  cases. 


I>lspoBatian  of  district  board  cases,  Dec.  15,  1917,  to 

Sept.  11, 1918. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Number. 


Total  appeals  from  local  boards 

Placed  in  Class  I 

Placed  in  deferred  classes 

Total  claims  on  agricultural  and  industrial 
grounds 

Placed  in  Class  I 

Placed  in  deferred  classes 

Total  appeals  as  to  physical  qualifications. . . 

Found  fully  qualified 

Found  disqualified 

Found  qualified  for  limited  service 


623, 335 

313,451 

309,  884 

1, 989, 046 

906, 425 

1, 082,  621 

11,454 

6,739 

1,777 

2,938 


Per  cent  of 
apix;als. 

100.00 
50.29 
49.71 

100.00 
58.84 
15.51 
25.65 

Per  cent  of 

claims. 


100.00 

45.57 
54.43 
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That  the  district  boards  performed  a  very  necessary  function  is 
evident,  tlys  year  as  last  year,  in  the  number  of  appeals  granted: 

4.  Nurnber  of  appeals  to  the  President. — At  the  time  of  going  to 
press  with  my  first  report-  (Dec.  20,  1917),  the  appeals  to  the 
President,  then  pending,  had  been  little  more  than  half  disposed  of, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  these  appeals  were  more  than  22,000  m  num- 
ber, and  that  even  with  the  utmost  dispatch  the  accumulation  of 
the  preceding  few  weeks  could  not  be  more  rapidly  disposed  of 
with  justice  to  the  cases.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  here  to  replace 
my  report  of  last  year  on  this  subject  (Report  for  1917,  p.  63, 
Tables  40  and  41)  by  a  new  statement  covering  the  entire  mass  of 
appeals  as  subsequently  disposed  of. 

(a)  Appeals  from  district  boards  to  the  President  under  the  regvlor^ 
lions  of  June  SO,  1917 j  effective  to  Dec.  15,  1917. — ^In  the  report  of 
the  first  draft.  Table  No.  40  showed  that  8,496  appeals  to  the  Presi- 
dent were  pending  on  December  19,  1917.  Under  the  classification 
system,  all  registrants  not  in  the  Army  became  subject  to  classifica- 
tion and  all  previous  discharges  wejre  revoked  on  December  15,  1917. 
Accordingly,  the  appeal  records  were  returned  without  action  in  all 
cases  in  which  no  report  of  induction  had  been  received.  This  dis- 
posed of  a  large^  majority  of  the  pending  appeals. 

The  final  disposition  of  appeals  to  the  President  imder  rules  and 
regulations  of  June  30,  1917,  was  as  follows: 

Table  8. — Appeals  to  the  President  under  regulaiiona  of  1917. 


2 
3 
4 
5 

6 


Appeals  to  the  Pr^ident  under  regulations  of  1917. 


Total,  industrial  and  agricultural  claims  diBal- 

lowed  by  district  boards 

Total  appeals  to  President 

Denied 

Granted 

Withdrawn  or  dismissed  for  want  of  juris- 
diction  

Returned  without  action  (r^^trants  not 
inducted) 


Number. 

Per  cent 

of  claims 

disallowed. 

• 

85, 059 

22,  771 

15,  368 

1,324 

450 

5,629 

100.00 

26.77 

- 

Percent 

of 
appeals. 


100.00 

67.49 

5.82 

1.97 

24.72 
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The  result  of  this  action  for  the  different  kinds  of  daims  was  as 
follows : 

Table  9. — Presidential  appeals  of  1917,  compared  as  to  hind  of  claims. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

12 


Presidential  appeals  of  1917,  compared  as  to 
jund  of  claims. 


Total  agricuhTinil  claims  disallowed . . 

Appeals  to  President 

Denied ; 

Granted 

Withdrawn  or  dismissed  for 

want  of  jurisdiction 

Returned  without  action 

Total  industrial  claims  disallowed  .... 

Appeals  to  President 

Denied 

Granted 

Withdrawn,  or  dismissed  for 

want  of  jurisdiction 

Returned  without  action 


Number. 

Per  cent 

(rf  claims 

disallowed. 

Per  cent  of 

agricultural 

appeals. 

Per  cent  of 

industrial 

appeals. 

58,  812 
17, 701 

100.00 
30.09 

100.00 

65.56 

5.54 

1.28 
27.62 

11,604 
981 

227 

. 

4,889 

26, 247 

5,006 

3,764 

343 

159 
740 

"ioo.'oo' 

19.07 

100.00 

76.19 

6.85 

• 

3.18 

14.78 

(6)  Appeals  to  the  President  under  the  regulations  in  force  since 
December  15,  1917. — ^Although  the  total  number  of  registrants  classi- 
fied under  the  new  regulations  of  December,  1917  greatly  exceeded 
the  number  of  men  examined  and  certified  by  the  same  boards  imder 
the  first  draft,  the  cases  appealed  to  the  President  from  classification 
by  the  district  boards  have  been  few,  compared  with  the  appeals 
arising  under  the  former  regulations.  The  chief  reason  for  this  shrink- 
age is  found  in  the  requirements  of  Section  111,  Selective  Service 
Regulations,  limiting  the  right  of  appeal  in  the  manner  already 
d^cribed.  Under  the  first  draft,  appeals  were  confined  to  industrial 
and  agricultural  claims  denied  by  the  district  board.  These  appeals 
numbered  22,771  or  more  than  26  per  cent  of  all  such  claims  dis- 
allowed by  the  district  board.  The  regulations  of  December,  1917 
granted  an  appeal  to  the  President  also  in  dependency  cases  certified 
as  of  great  and  unusual  hardship.  Despite  this  extension  of  the 
jurisdiction,  the  procedure  described  in  Section  111,  Selective 
Service  Regulations,  has  restricted  the  total  appeals  to  1,584, 
or  only  0.13  per  cent  of  the  claims  for  deferred  classification  on  indus- 
trial, agricidtural,  and  dependency  grounds  denied  by  the  district 
boards.  In  addition,  the  lack  of  one  or  more  of  the  jurisdictional 
requirements  specified  by  the  regulations  has  necessitated  the  return 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  records  received,  without  action  on  the 
appeals. 

Although  the  percentage  of  cases  appealed  to  the  President  from 
the  millions  of  classifications  by  the  district  boards  is  thus  insignifi- 
cant, each  decided  case  represents  a  division  of  opinion  in  a  district 
board,  and  the  decisions  rendered  have  doubtless  promoted  uniformity 
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of  classification  in  a  larger  number  of  doubtful  cases,  in  which  appeals 
were  not  perfected. 

The  disposition  of  Presidential  appeal  records,  as  a  whole,  was  as 
follows : 

Table  10. — Presidential  appeals  of  1918;  disposition. 


Presidential  appeals  of  1918;  disposition. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
ofrulfaigs. 

•  Percent 
of  total 
ap];>eals. 

Percent 
of  appeals 
acted  on. 

1 

Total,   rulings  by  district  boards 
plRrinp  in  01a«fl  T .  . 

1, 219, 876 
.    1,584 

1,025 

559 

452 

78 

29 

100.00 
-.13 

.08 

?, 

Total  appeals  to  the  President. 
Returned  for  want  of  juris- 
diction, etc 

100.00 

3 

64.71 

35.29 

28.54 

4.92 

1.83 

4 

Appeals  acted  on 

100.00 

5 

Appeals  affirmed 

80.86 

6 

Appeals  modified 

13.95 

7 

Appeals  reversed 

5.19 

Appendix  Table  10-A  shows  the  distribution  of  these  cases  by  States. 
The  several  results  of  this  action,  as  to  the  kind  of  claim  involved, 
were  as  follows: 

Table  11. — Presidential  appeals  of  19 IS;  hinds  of  claims. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Presidential  appeals  of  1916;  kinds  of  claims. 


Appeals  acted  on 

Agricultural 

Industrial 

Agricultural  and  industrial . . . 

Depjendency 

Agricultural  and  dependency 
Industrial  and  dependency. . . 
Work  or  fight  order 


Total. 

Afllrmed. 

Modifled. 

559  i 

452 

78 

197 

171 

19 

137 

122 

10 

8 

181 

7 
129 

41 

13 

11 

1 

19 

9 

7 

4 

3 

. 

RoTersad. 


29 
7 
5 
1 

11 
1 
3 
1 


There  remam  four  special  topics,  involving  changes  in  procedure 
instituted  by  the  new  regulations  of  December  15,  1917,  two  of  them 
of  minor  importance  and  two  of  major  importance. 

(VI)  PSBMITS  FOB  BEPABTTTBES  ABBOAB. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May  22,  1918,  it  was  provided  that, 
when  the  United  States  is  at  war,  if  the  President  shall  find  that  the 
public  safety  requires  that  restrictions  and  prohibitions  in  addition 
to  those  provid^  otherwise  than  by  this  act  be  imposed  upon  the 
departure  of  persons  from  and  their  entry  into  the  United  States, 
and  shall  make  public  proclamation  thereof,  it  shall  be  unlawfid  for 
any  alien  to  depart  from  the  United  States  except  under  such  reason- 
able rules  and  regulations  as  the  President  shall  prescribe,  and  for 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  depart  from  the  country  uniees 
he  bears  a  valid  passport. 
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In  a  proclamation  dated  August  8,  1918,  the  President  announced, 
pursuant  to  this  act  that  he  found  and  publicly  proclaimed  that  the 
public  safety  required  restrictions  and  prohibitions  in  addition  to 
those  provided  by  the  act  of  May  22,  1918;  and  he  issued  certain 
orders  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  regard  to  the 
departure  of  citizens  and  aliens  from  the  coimtry.  By  an  Executive 
order  (August  8)  it  was  provided  (in  sec.  12)  that  no  person  reg- 
istered or  enrolled  or  subject  to  r^istry  or  enrollment  for  miUtary 
service  in  the  United  States  should  depart  from  the  United  States 
without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  War  or  of  such  person  or 
persons  as  he  might  appoint  to  give  such  consent,  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  should  issue  no  passport  or  permit  entitling  such 
person  to  depart  from  the  United  States  without  satisfactory  evidence 
of  such  consent.  In  accordance  with  these  regulations,  local  boards 
were  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  issue  permits  to  regis- 
trants to  leave  the  country. 

By  section  156  of  the  Selective  Service  Regulations,  rules  were 
prescribed  respecting  the  issuance  of  these  permits  by  local  boards. 
A  registrant  who  desired  to  depart  from  the  United  States  was  re- 
quired to  apply  to  the  local  board  with  which  he  had  registered. 
The  board  considered  the  application,  and  if  the  applicant  was  not 
likely  to  be  called  for  service  during  the  period  of  his  proposed 
absence,  or  if  the  board  was  otherwise  assured  that  the  issuance  of 
the  permit  would  not  result  in  evasion  or  interference  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  Law,  the  board  took  from  the  applicant 
a  statement  of  his  address  while  absent  and  an  engagement  to  keep 
himself  informed  of  any  call  that  might  be  made  on  him  and  to  re- 
turn immediately  on  such  call.     Thereupon  the  board  issued  a  permit. 

It  became  unnecessary,  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  No- 
vember 11,  that  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  dejiarture  from 
the  United  States  of  persons  registered  or  enrolled  or  subject  to 
registry  or  enrollment  for  military  service  in  the  United  States  should 
continue  in  force.  Section  12  of  the  Executive  order  of  August  8, 
1918,  was  therefore  revoked  by  the  President  by  an  order  imder  date 
of  November  22,  and  thereupon  section  156  of  the  Selective  Service 
Regulations  was  also  I'escinded. 

The  act  of  May  22,  1918,  furnished  a  specific  statutory  authoriza- 
tion for  executive  regulations  with  regard  to  the  departure  of  regis- 
trants from  the  United  States.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law, 
the  Treasury  Department,  by  virtue  of  authority  conferred  on  it  by 
an  act  approved  June  15,  1917,  over  vessels  in  American  waters  had 
declined  to  permit  persons  of  military  age  to  sail  from  the  United 
States  imless  they  were  in  possession  of  evidence  from  officials  vested 
with  the  execution  of  the  Selective  Service  Law,  that  they  had  obtained 
permission  to  leave  the  country.    And  the  Department  of  State 
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issued  passports  to  persons  subject  to  draft  only  when  their  applica- 
tions were  accompanied  by  permits  issued  by  tiiese  officials.  Up  to 
August  5,  1917,  these  permits  were  furnished  to  registrants  directly 
from  the  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General.  After  that  date,  the 
more  practical  plan  was  adopted  (Selective  Service  Regulations,- 
sec.  156)  of  causing  the  permits  to  be  granted  by  local  boards  which 
were  in  possession  of  information  respecting  the  status  of  registrants 
and  this  plan  was  continued  until  the  executive  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  departure  of  registrants  from  the  country  were  revoked. 
No  figures  are  obtainable  showing  the  number  or  kinds  of  persons, 
subject  to  mihtary  service,  who  obtained  permits  for  departure 
on  passport. 

(Vn)  NONCOMBATANTS. 

1.  Religious-creed  members. — ^The  Selective  Service  Act  provided 
that  members  in  a  well-recognized  religious  sect  on  May  18,  1917, 
whose  creed  forbade  participation  in  war  in  any  form,  would  be 
required  to  serve  only  in  a  capacity  declared  by  the  President  to  be 
noncombatant.  Under  the  classification  system,  therefore,  regis- 
trants claiming  relief  from  noncombatant  service  under  this  provision 
(embodied  in  Selective  Service  Regulations,  sec.  79,  Rule  XIV) 
were  not  placed  in  a  deferred  class  on  this  claim  alone;  for  a  deferred 
class  signified  total  or  temporary  withdrawal  from  military  service. 
The  registrant  was  classified  as  any  other  registrant,  according  as  he 
claimed  or  did  not  claim  some  groimd  for  deferment.  His  classified^- 
tion  was  entered  in  the  records  like  that  of  any  other  registrant;  but, 
for  the  purpose  of  designating  him,  if  in  Class  I  and  when  called  for 
noncombatant  service,  his  name  was  accompanied  in  all  records  by  the 
insertion  of  a  cipher. 

The  administration  of  this  regulation  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
local  boards;  i.  e.,  no  list  was  prepared  of  religious  denominations 
recognized  as  existing  on  May  18, 1917,  and  professing  a  creed  opposed 
to  war  in  any  form.  To  compile  such  a  list  was  impracticable; 
and  each  board  decided  for  itself  on  the  facts  of  each  claim.  No 
report  has  ever  been  required  of  the  boards  showing  the  creeds  thus 
recognized.  But  is  is  interesting,  now  that  the  war  period  has 
closed,  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  ratio  of  registrants  in  such  creeds 
who  claimed  the  noncombatant  status.  From  materials  gathered 
in  the  Census  Bureau  it  appears  that  the  principal  creeds  professing 
such  a  tenet  are  these: 

Brethren  in  Christ:  The  Yorker,  or  Old  Order  Brethren,  and  the  United  Zion's 
Children  belong  to  this  group;  they  believe  that  inasmuch  as  Christ  is  Prince  of  Peace 
His  kingdom  is  of  peace  and  as  his  subjects  they  should  abstain  from  the  employment 
of  carnal  forces  which  involve  the  taking  of  human  life;  for  this  reason  the  doctrine 
of  nonresistance  is  a  prominent  feature  of  their  belief; 

Christadelphians:  Conscientious  scruple  as  to  servdng  in  the  Army  in  Uie  Civil  War 
was  the  occasion  for  the  organization  of  the  body  under  this  name; 
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Amana  Society:  The  members  believe  war  to  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  and  the 
teachings  of  Christ; 

Churches  of  Christ:  This  body  has  no  published  creed,  but  a  leading  elder  stated 
that  the  churches  believe  in  "  nonresistance '* ; 

Chiu-ch  of  the  Brethren  (Conservative  Dunkers) :  They  hold  that  the  bearing  of  arms 
is  forbidden  by  the  sixth  commandment; 

Old  Order  German  Baptist  Brethren:  Denominational  practice  calls  for  non- 
conformity to  the  world  in  war,  politics,  secret  societies,  dress,  and  amusements; 

Brethren  Church  (Progressive  Dunkers") :  In  doctrinal  matters  the  Brethren  Chiurch 
is  in  general  accord  with  the  Church  of  the  Brethren; 

German  Seventh  Day  Baptists:  In  general  accord  with  other  Dunkers; 

Church  of  God  (New  Dunkers) :  A  new  body  in  general  accord  with  other  Dunkers; 

Friends  (four  bodies):  The  official  position  of  the  Friends  in  regard  to  the  war  with 
Germany  is  practically  the  same  as  that  taken  by  the  Friends  at  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution;  they  have  simply  reafHrmed  their  historic  position  in  regard 
to  all  war. 

Mennonites  (16  bodies^:  "Christ  has  forbidden  his  followers  the  use  of  carnal  force 
in  resisting  evil  and  the  seeking  of  revenge  for  evil  treatment.  Love  for  enemies 
can  not  be  shown  by  acts  of  hatred  or  revenge,  but  by  deeds  of  love  and  good  will." 
(from  Summary  of  Articles  of  Faith.) 

The  total  membership  of  the  religious  bodies  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  as  holding  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance  is  as 
follows: 

Table  12. — Religious  denominations  opposed  to  war. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


Religious  denominations  opposed  to  war. 


Brethren  in  Christ 

The  Yorker,  or  Old  Order  Brethren 

United  Zion's  Children 

Chris  tadelphians 

Amana  Society 

Churches  of  Christ 

Church  of  the  Brethren  (Conservative  Dunk- 
ers)   

Old  Order  German  Baf>tist  Brethren 

Brethren  Church  (Progressive  Dunkers) 

German  Seventh  Day  Baptists 

Church  of  God  (New  Dunkers) 

Friends 

Mennonites 


Total 


Total  member- 
sliip. 


3,805 
432 
1,152 
2,922 
1,534 
317,  937 

105J02 

3,399 

24,060 

136 

929 

112, 982 

79, 363 


Membership 
reporting  sex. 


3,805 
432 
1,145 
2,905 
1,534 
317,812 

103, 135 

3,399 

23, 648 

136 

676 

105, 161 

77, 294 


Males. 


1,541 
174 
478 

1,235 

715 

132,  755 

44,923 

1,494 

9,699 

48 

261 

47,864 

35, 656 


276, 843 


1 


Taking  the  total  number  of  members  of  such  creeds,  estimating 
the  males  of  ages  21  to  30  at  20  per  cent,  and  comparing  the  numbers 
reported  by  the  boards  as  claiming  and  receiving  the  noncombatant 
privilege,  we  reach  the  following  result: 

Table  13. — Noncombatant  religious  creeds  and  conscientious  objectors. 


2 

3 


Noncombatant  religious  creeds  and  conscientious  objectors. 

Total  registrants  age8-21  to  30,  June  5, 1917,  to  Sept.  11,  1918,  professing 

non  combatant  reli<*ioiis  creeds 

Total  claims  maae  for  noncombatant  classification 

Total  claims  recognized 


Number. 


55, 368 
64,693 
56,830 
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I 

It  appears  that  the  entire  body  of  registrant  creed-members 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege.  The  general  experience  of 
local  boards  with  this  exemption  is  temperately  expressed  in  a 
passage  from  a  local  board  report,  printed  as  Appendix  D. 

The  disposition  of  the  Class  I  men  whose  noncombatant  claims 
were  denied  ^  and  who  were  later  inducted  into  service,  was  merged 
with  that  of  the  other  group  now  to  be  mentioned,  viz: 

2.  Conscientious  objectors, — ^The  so-called  conscientious  objector 
was  not  recognized  either  in  the  law  or  in  the  Selective  Service 
Regulations.  But  when  Class  I  men  were  inducted  and  received 
in  camp,  the  distinction  between  religious  creed  claimants  and 
conscientious  objectors  was  not  in  general  given  marked  recognition. 
At  this  point  the  subject  fell  entirely  within  the  authority  of  the 
camp  commanders,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  President  and 
of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  following  regulations  were  issued  by  the  President,  March  20, 
1918: 

1 .  By  virtue  of  authority  contained  in  section  4  of  the  act  approved  May  18, 1917, 
entitled,  **Anact  to  authorize  the  President  to  increase  temporarily  the  military 
establishment  of  the  United  States, ' '  whereby  it  is  provided :  **  And  nothing  in  this  act 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  require  or  compel  any  person  to  serve  in  any  of  the 
Borces  herein  provided  for  who  is  found  to  be  a  member  of  any  well-recognized  religious 
feet  or  organization  at  present  organized  and  existing  and  whose  existing  creed  or 
principles  forbid  its  members  to  participate  in  war  in  any  form  and  whose  religious 
convictions  are  against  war  or  participation  therein  in  accordance  with  the  creed  or 
principles  of  said  religious  organizations;  but  no  person  so  exempted  shall  be  exempted 
from  service  in  any  capacity  that  the  President  shall  declare  to  be  noncombatant," 
I  hereby  declare  that  the  following  military  service  is  noncombatant  service: 

(a)  Ser^^ce  in  the  Medical  Corps  wherever  performed.  This  includes  service  in 
the  sanitary  detachments  attached  to  combatant  units  at  the  front;  service  in  the  divi- 
sional sanitary  trains  composed  of  ambulance  companies  and  field  hospital  companies, 
on  the  line  of  communications,  at  the  base  in  France,  and  with  the  troops  and  at 
hospitals  in  the  United  States;  also  the  service  of  supply  and  repair  in  the  Medical 
Department. 

(6)  Any  service  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  in  the  United  States  may  be  treated 
as  noncombatant.  Also  in  rear  of  zone  of  operations,  service  in  the  following:  Steve- 
dore companies,  labor  companies,  remount  depots,  veterinary  hospitals,  supply 
depots,  bakery  companies,  the  subsistence  service,  the  bathing  service,  the  laundry 
Ber\'ioe,  the  salvage  service,  the  clothing  renovation  service,  the  shoe-repair  service, 
the  transportation  repair  service,  and  motor-truck  companies. 

(r)  Any  engineer  service  in  the  Ignited  States  may  be  treated  as  noncombatant 
Ber\ice.  Also,  in  rear  of  zone  of  operations,  service  as  follows:  Railroad  building, 
operation,  and  repair;  road  building  and  repair;  construction  of  rear  line  fortifications, 
auxiliary  defenses,  etc. ;  construction  of  docks,  wharves,  storehouses,  and  of  such 
cantonments  as  may  be  built  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers;  topographical  work;  camou- 
flage; map  reproduction;  supply  depot  service;  repair  service;  hydraulic  8er\ice,  and 
forestry  service. 

2.  Persons  ordered  to  report  for  military  service  under  the  above  act  who  have 
(a)  been  certified  by  their  local  boards  to  be  members  of  a  religious  sect  or  oiganiza- 
tion  as  defined  in  section  4  of  said  act;  or  (6)  who  object  to  participating  in  war  because 
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of  coDfideatious  scruples  but  have  failed  to  receive  certificates  as  members  of  a  religious 
sect  or  oi^ganization  from  their  local  board,  will  be  assigned  to  noncombatant  military 
service  as  defined  in  paragraph  1  to  the  extent  that  such  persons  are  able  to  accept 
Bcrvice  as  aforesaid  without  violation  of  the  religious  or  other  conscientious  scruples 
by  them  in  good  £aith  entertained. 

Upon  the  promulgation  of  this  order  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  division,  camp, 
or  post  commander,  through  a  tactful  and  considerate  officer,  to  present  to  all  such 
persons  tlie  pro\T8ions  hereof  with  adequate  explanation  of  the  character  of  noncom- 
batant sen-ice  herein  defined,  and,  upon  such  explanations,  to  secure  acceptances 
of  asdignment  to  the  several  kinds  of  noncombatant  service  above  enumerated ;  and 
whenever  any  person  is  assigned  to  noncombatant  service  by  reason  of  his  religious 
or  other  conscientious  scruples,  he  shall  be  given  a  certificate  stating  the  assignment 
and  reason  therefor,  and  such  certificate  shall  thereafter  be  respected  as  preventing  the 
^:assfer  of  suchpei-sons  from  such  noncombatant  to  combatant  service  by  any  division, 
camp,  post,  ^r  other  commander  under  whom  said  person  may  thereafter  be  called 
to  serve,  but  such  certificate  shall  not  prevent  the  assignment  of  such  person  to  some 
other  form  of  noncombatant  service  with  his  own  consent.  So  far  as  may  be  found 
feasible  by  each  di\ision,  camp,  or  post  commander,  future  assignments  of  such 
persons  to  noncombatant  military  ser\dce  will  be  restricted  to  the  several  detachments 
and  units  of  the  Medical  Department  in  the  absence  of  a  request  for  assignment  to 
some  other  branch  of  noncombatant  8er\'ice  as  defined  in  paragi-aph  1  hereof. 

3.  On  the  first  day  of  April  and  thereafter  monthly,  each  division,  camp,  or  post 
commander  shall  report  to  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  for  the  information 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  names  of  all  persons  under  their 
respective  commands  who  profess  religious  or  other  conscientious  scruples  as  above 
described  and  who  have  been  unwilling  to  accept  by  reason  of  such  scruples,  assign- 
ment  to  noncombatant  military  service  as  above  defined,  and  as  to  each  such  person 
so  reported  a  brief,  comprehensive  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  objection  to  the 
acceptance  of  such  noncombatant  military  service  entertained.  The  Secretary  of 
War  will  from  time  to  time  classify  the  persons  so  reported  and  g^ve  further  directions 
as  to  the  di8|>osition  of  them.  Pending  such  directions  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
all  such  persons  not  accepting  assignment  to  noncombatant  service  shall  be  segregated 
as  far  as  practicable  and  placed  under  the  command  of  a  specially  qualified  officer 
of  tact  and  judgment,  who  will  be  instructed  to  impose  no  punitive  hardship  of  any 
kind  upon  them,  but  not  to  allow  their  objections  to  be  made  the  basis  of  any  favor 
or  consideration  beyond  exemption  from  actual  military  service,  which  is  not  extended 
to  any  other  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

4.  With  a  view  to  maintaining  discipline,  it  is  pointd  out  that  the  discretion  of 
courts-martial,  so  &r  as  any  shall  be  ordered  to  deal  with  the  cases  of  persons  who  fail 
or  refuse  to  comply  with  lawful  orders  by  reason  of  alleged  religious  or  other  conscien- 
tious scruples,  should  be  exercised,  if  fea8i!>le,  so  as  to  secure  uniformity  of  penalties 
in  the  imposition  of  sentences  under  Articles  of  War  04  and  05,  for  the  willful  diso- 
bedience of  a  lawful  order  or  command.  It  will  be  recognised  that  sentences  imposed 
by  such  courts-martial,  when  not  otherwise  described  by  law,  sliall  prescribe  con- 
finement in  the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barmcks  or  elsewhere,  as  the  Secretary 
of  War  or  the  re\'iewing  authority  may  direct,  but  not  in  a  penit^^-utiarj':    but  this 

'  iftiall  not  apply  to  the  cases  of  men  who  desert  either  before  reportin«j:  for  duly  to  the 
military  authorities  or  subsequently  thereto. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  War  will  revise  the  sentences  and  findings  of  courts-murtial 
heretofore  held  of  persons  who  come  within  any  of  the  classes  herein  described,  and 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  President  for  remedy,  if  any  be  needed,  sentences  and 
judgments  found  at  variance  with  the  pro\'ision8  hereof. 

WooDRow  Wilson, 
The  Whitb  House,  March  2a,  1918. 
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Those  drafted  objectors  who  refused  to  accept  noncombatant 
service  under  military  authority,  and  were  held  in  segregated  units 
as  provided  in  section  3  of  the  President's  order,  were  dealt  with  iu 
the  following  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  made  public  June  1, 
1918: 

1.  By  the  terms  of  the  presidential  order  of  March  20,  1918,  men  reporting  at  the 
training  camps  under  the  provisions  of  the  selective  service  law  who  profess  con- 
scientious scruples  against  warfare  are  given  an  opportunity  to  select  forms  of  service 
designated  by  the  President  to  be  noncombatant  in  character.  By  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  dated  April  22,  1918,  instructions  were  issued  by  this  ofl5ce,  April 
27, 1918,  to  try  by  court-martial  those  declining  to  accept  such  noncombatant  service; 
(a)  whose  attitude  in  camp  is  defiant;  (6)  whose  sincerity  is  questioned;  (c)  who  are 
active  in  propaganda. 

2.  All  other  men  professing  conscientious  objections,  now  segregated  in  posts  and 
camps,  i.  e.,  those  who,  while  themselves  refusing  to  obey  military  instructions  on 
the  ground  of  conscientious  scruples,  religious  or  other,  have  given  no  other  cause  of 
criticism  in  their  conduct,  and  all  who  have  been  or  may  be  acquitted  by  such  court- 
martial,  shall  be  transferred,  upon  orders  issued  by  this  office  to  camp  and  other  com- 
manders, to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.  The  commanding  officer.  Fort  Leavenworth, 
will  keep  these  men  segregated,  but  not  under  arrest,  pending  further  instructions 
from  this  office. 

3.  The  same  procedure  shall  be  carried  out  as  promptly  as  possible  in  the  cases  of 
men  professing  similar  scruples  who  may  report  at  posts  or  camps  in  the  future. 

4.  Under  no  circumstances  will  conscientious  objectors  otherwise  qualified  to  per- 
form military  duty  be  discharged  from  their  responsibilities  under  the  Selective  Service 
Law,  but  the  Secretary  of  War  has  constituted  a  board  of  inquiry,  composed  of  a  rep- 
resentative from  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  office  (Maj.  R.  C.  Stoddard)  chairman. 
Judge  Julian  W.  Mack  of  the  Federal  court,  and  Dean  H.  F.  Stone  of  the  Columbia 
University  law  school.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  board  to  interrogate  personally 
each  man  so  transferred.  Such  men  as  may  be  determined  by  this  board  to  be  sincere 
in  their  attitude  and  desirous  of  serving  their  country  in  any  way  within  the  limits  of 
their  conscientious  scruples  may  be  furloughed  by  the  commanding  officer.  Fort 
Leavenworth,  without  pay,  for  agricultural  service,  upon  the  voluntary  application 
of  the  soldier,  under  the  authority  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  16,  1918, 
and  the  provisions  of  General  Orders  No.  31,  War  Department,  1918,  provision  being 
made: 

(1)  That  monthly  report  as  to  the  industry  of  each  person  so  furloughed  shall  be 
received  from  disinterested  sources,  and  that  the  furlough  shall  terminate  automati- 
cally upon  the  receipt  of  report  that  he  is  not  working  to  the  best  of  his  ability;  and 

(2)  That  no  person  shall  be  recommended  for  such  furlough  who  does  not  volun- 
tarily agree  that  he  shall  receive  for  his  labor  an  amount  no  greater  than  a  private's 
pay,  plus  an  estimated  sum  for  subsistence  if  such  be  not  provided  by  the  employer. 
It  is  suggested  that  any  additional  amount  which  may  be  offered  for  the  service  of 
such  men  be  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross. 

5.  In  exceptional  cases  the  board  may  recommend  furlough  for  service  in  France 
in  the  Friends*  Reconstruction  Unit. 

6.  If  there  shall  be  any  instances  in  which  the  findings  of  courts-martial  at  camps 
or  posts  in  cases  involving  conscientious  objectors  shall  be  disapproved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  men  concerned  shall  also  be  transferred  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  and 
similarly  examined  and  reported  upon  by  the  board  of  inquiry. 

7.  Any  man  who  is  not  recommended  for  furlough  by  this  board,  or  who  being 
offered  such  furlough  shall  refuse  to  accept  it,  or  whose  furlough  shall  be  terminated 
for  the  reasons  indicated  above,  or  for  other  reasons  deemed  sufficient  by  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  War,  ehall  be  required  to  perform  such  noncombatant  service  as  may  be  assigned 
to  him  and  shall  be  held  strictly  aeeomitftMe  under  the  articles  of  war  for  the  proper 
performance  of  such  service  and  to  strict  obedience  of  all  laws  governing  or  appli- 
cable to  soldiers  employed  in  that  status.  In  the  event  of  disobedience  of  such  laws 
or  faikveto  perform  such  service,  the  offender  shall  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and  if 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  confinement  shall  be  detained  in  the  disciplinary  bar- 
racks for  the  term  of  his  sentence. 

8.  Pending  the  final  decision  in  each  case  as  to  the  disposal  of  these  men,  the  direc- 
tkms  as  to  their  treatment  issued  from  time  to  time  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
remain  in  force.    These  may  be  smnmarized  as  follows: 

As  a  nuitter  of  public  health  every  man  in  camp,  entirely  apart  from  his  military 
Status,  shall  be  expected  to  keep  himself  and  his  belongings  and  siuroundings  clean, 
and  his  body  in  good  condition  through  appropriate  exercise.  Men  declining  to  per- 
form military  duties  shall  be  expected  to  prepare  their  own  food. 

If,  however,  any  drafted  man,  upon  his  arrival  at  camp  either  through  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  certificate  from  his  local  board,  or  by  written  statement  addressed  by  himself 
to  the  commanding  officer,  shall  record  himself  as  a  conscientious  objector,  he  shall 
not,  against  his  will,  be  required  to  wear  a  uniform  or  to  bear  arms ;  nor  if,  pending  the 
final  decision  as  to  his  status,  he  shall  decline  to  perform,  under  military  direction, 
duties  which  he  states  to  be  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  shall  he  receive 
punitive  treatment  for  such  conduct. 

No  man  who  fails  to  report  at  camp,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  his  local 
board,  or  who,  ha\'ing  reported,  fails  to  make  clear  upon  his  arrival  his  decision  to  be 
r^farded  as  a  conscientious  objector,  is  entitled  to  the  treatment  outlined  above. 

In  the  assignment  of  any  soldier  to  duty,  combatant,  or  noncombatant,  the  War 
Department  recognizes  no  distinction  between  service  in  the  United  States  and  service 
abroad. 

The  board  of  inquiry  named  in  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  consisting  of  one  military  oj£cer  and  two  civilians,  visited  the 
various  camps  between  June  and  October,  1918,  and  inquired  into 
the  individual  cases  of  recalcitrants,  both  religious  creed  claimants 
and  conscientious  objectors,  and  made  recommendations  for  action 
of  the  President.  Reports  of  this  -board  show  the  following  state  of 
facts; 

Table  14, — Disposal  of  conscientious  objectors. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Disposal  of  conscientious  ob)«otors. 


Total  cases  of  objectors  inquired  into , 

Found  to  be  sincere  entirely  or  in  part 

Found  insincere : 

Remanded  for  further  inquiry 

Remanded  for  examination  as  to  mental  deficiency. 
Otherwise  disposed  of 


Number. 


1,697 

1,461 

103 

88 

7 

38 


3.  Court-martidl  trials  of  conscientious  objectors, — During  the  period 
extending  from  September,  1917,  to  the  middle  of  November,  1918, 
the  number  of  professed  conscientious  objectors  (as  reported  from  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Office)  who  were  tried  by  courts-martial, 
coRTicted,  and  sentenced  to  terms  ranging  from  three  months  to  50 
years,  was  371. 
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Of  this  number,  SO  per  cent  were  chargod  with  violations  of  the 
sixty-fourth  article  of  war^  die  specification  in  nearly  eTery  instanoe 
being  ih^t  the  accused  had  disobeyed  the  order  of  a  saperior  officer 
to  perform  work  about  camp,  to  drill,  to  submit  to  vaccination  and 
innoculation,  to  sign  the  enlistment  card,  or  to  wear  the  uniform. 
The  maximum  sentence  imposed  on  men  convicted  on  this  charge 
was  50  years ;  the  average  sentence  was  10  years.  In  95  cases,  sen- 
tence of  life  imprisonment  was  mitigated  to  25  years  by  the  reviewing 
authority. 

Approximately  12  per  cent  were  accused  and  convicted  of  deser- 
tion. In  these  cases  sentences  averaged  15  to  20  years.  In  ono 
instance  the  deserter  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment,  but  the 
reviewing  authority  reduced  the  term  to  25  years.  Another  deserter 
was  sentenced  to  be  shot;  this  sentence  was  changed  by  the  review- 
ing authority  to  confinement  for  25  years. 

Violation  of  the  ninety-sixth  article  of  war' was  charged  against 
5  per  c^.nt  of  the  total  number  convicted,  the  specifications  being 
disloyal  utterances  and  abusive  language  against  the  United  States 
Government.  The  average  sentence  was  10  years  imprisonment; 
three  wore  sentenced  to  terms  of  30  years,  and  in  five  cases  sentences 
to  life  imprisonment  were  changed  to  25  years. 

The  remaining  3  per  cent  were  chaxged  with  disobedience,  refusal 
to  submit  to  physical  examination,  failure  to  report  for  guard  duty, 
and  similar  offenses.     The  sentences  averaged  10  years. 

(Vm)  THE  EMEBGEKCT  7LEET  CLASSIFICATIOK  UST. 

1.  Reasons  for  this  measure. — When  the  United  States  entered  the 
World  War,  the  most  important  problem  with  which  our  Govern- 
ment was  confronted  was  that  of  rjaising  and  equipping  a  large  army. 
The  next  most  important  problem  was  that  of  transportmg  to  France 
this  army  and  all  necessary  food,  ammunition,  and  material  for 
maintaining  it  in  the  field.  This  problem  reduced  itself  to  a  ques- 
tion of  ships. 

For  the  purpose  of  mobilizing  the  man-power  of  the  Nation  and  of 
raising  the  necessary  army^  Congress  enacted  the  Selective  Ser\'ice 
Law.  This  law  left  the  details  of  administration  to  presidential  regu- 
lation, and  the  task  of  putting  the  law  into  execution  was  assigned  to 
this  office  whose  guiding  principle  has  been  and  is  ''military  effective- 
ness first. "  Military  effectiveness  is  closely  related  to  and  dependent 
upon  industrial  and  agricultural  effectiveness.  Therefore  the  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  needs  of  the  Nation  were  strongly  developed 
with  reference  to  deferments  imder  the  first  draft.  But  when  a  war 
is  being  waged  on  a  battle  field  3,000  miles  from  our  coast  line,  mili- 
tary, industrial,  and  agricultured  ^ectiveness  are  attainable  only  by 
attaining  at  the  same  time  marine  effectiveness,  next  in  importance 
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to  military  effectiveness.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  tkat  this  office  was 
vitiJly  interested  in  so  adjusting  the  incidence  of  the  military  draft 
as  to  make  it  ccHisistent  with  marine  effectiveness. 

Hie  shipping  facilities  of  this  country  at  that  time  were  wholly 
inadequate  to  accomplish  the  great  task  of  transporting  the  Army 
to  France  and  maintaining  it  there.  We  did  not  have  the  ships.  ' 
The  shipping  facilities  of  Great  Ritain,  though  very  large,  were^ 
already  overtaxed  with  the  great  burdens  of  transporting,  feeding, 
and  maintaining  the  armies  which  Great  Britain  had  placed  in  the 
field. on  all  fronts  and  of  transporting  food  from  different  parts  of 
the  world  to  England  for  the  sustenance  of  the  civilian  population 
there.  Moreover,  the  Joss  of  shipping  tonnage,  sunk  by  German 
submarines,  was  extremely  heavy  and  menacing.  On  April  12, 
1917,  in  a  speech  at  the  American  Luncheon  Club,  Premier  lioyd 
George  sounded  his  clarion  call  to  America  for  ships:  ''The  road 
to  victory,  the  guarantee  of  victory,  the  absolute  assurance  of  victory, 
is  to  be  found  in  one  word — Ships.  In  a  second  word — Ships.  In 
a  third  word — Ships.     I  see  that  America  fully  realizes  this.^' 

The  American  Government  immediately  formulated  and  put  into 
process  of  execution  an  extensive  shipbuilding  program  involving 
the  vast  enlargement  of  all  existing  shipyards,  the  building  outright 
of  many  new  shipyards,  and  the  transforming  of  numerous  established 
industrial  enterprises  into  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  fittings 
for  ships. 

Prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  it  is  esti- 
mated approximately  47,000  men  were  engaged  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry.  The  large  national  shipbuilding  program  now  under- 
taken called  for  such  tremendous  extensions  in  this  industry  that  the 
number  of  men  trained  and  skilled  in  shipbuilding  was  totally 
inadequate.  By  October,  1917,  it  was  estimated  there  were  112,000 
men  engaged  in  shipbmlding.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  even  this 
number  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  project  forward.  The  problem 
presented  was  to  secure  labor  for  the  shipbuilding  industry,  and,  so 
far  as  consistent  with  the  military  necessities  of  the  Nation,  to  pro- 
tect the  organization  of  that  industry  against  continual  disorganiza- 
tion and  resultant  ineffectiveness  by  the  removal  of  its  employees 
who  were  registrants,  through  induction  into  the  military  service 
under  the  Selective  Service  Law  and  regulations. 

This  office  undertook  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  the  shipbuilding 
industry  so  far  as  was  possible  by  granting  a  special  deferment  of  ' 
call  into  military  service  to  all  registrants  engaged  in  the  building 
and  manning  of  ships  under  the  supervision  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, and  the  recruiting  service  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board. 
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For  the  foregoing  reasons,  provisions  were  made  in  November, 
1917;  in  drafting  sections  152  to  155 J  of  the  revised  Selective  Service 
Regulations  for  an  Emergency  Fleet  Classification  List.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  sections  of  the  regulations  was  twofold:  First,  to  defer 
and  postpone  the  call  for  military  service  of  all  registrants  placed, 
thereon  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  building 
of  ships  or  tlie  manufacture  of  fittings  therefor  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Navy  Department  or  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  or  were  in  training  for  or  actually  in 
service  as  mariners  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  recruiting 
service  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board;  second,  to  encourage 
men  to  engage  in  the  building  and  manning  of  ships.  This  special 
deferment  obtained  only  so  long  as  the  registrants  remained  so 
engaged.  To  what  extent  these  regulations  proved  to  be  eflFective 
will  appear  later. 

2.  General  plan — (a)  Functions  of  the  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal 
General. — ^Under  the  general  plan  for  Emergency  Fleet  classification 
listing  of  registrants,  as  provided  for  in  the  Selective  Service  Regula- 
tions, a  registrant  was  placed  on  the  Emergency  Fleet  classification 
list,  and  granted  a  special  deferment  of  call  for  military  service,  at  the 
request  of  an  authorized  ofiicial  of  the  Navy  Department,  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  or  of 
the  recruiting  service  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

The  conditions  precedent  entitling  a  registrant  to  Emergency  Fleet 
classification  listing  were:  First,  that  he  be  actually  employed  and 
engaged  in  the  building  of  ships  or  the  manufacture  of  fittings  there 
for,  or  be  in  training  for  or  actually  in  service  as  a  mariner;  second 
that  such  employment  be  imder  the  supervision  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment or  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, or  that  such  training  for  or  service  as  a  mariner  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  recruiting  service  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board;  and  third,  that  a  request  for  such  listing  be  made  and  signed 
by  one  of  the  designated  officials,  as  specifically  set  forth  in  the  r^u- 
lations,  on  the  prescribed  P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1024. 

Every  local  board  maintained  a  special  copy  of  the  classification 
list,  preceding  the  caption  of  which,  in  the  box  there  provided,  was 
written  in  bold  characters  the  words  *' Emergency  Fleet."  The  local 
board,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  above-mentioned  Emergency  Fleet 
request,  if  the  same  was  received  prior  to  the  mailing  to  the  registrant 
of  an  order  to  report  for  military  service,  forthwith  entered  the  name 
of  such  registrant  on  the  Emergency  Fleet  classification  list  and  also 
entered  in  Column  29  of  the  original  classification  list,  opposite  the 
name  of  such  registrant,  the  letters  "E.  F.''  in  red  ink.  The  classifi- 
cation of  such  registrant  upon  his  questionnaire,  and  all  process  pre- 
scribed in  the  selective  service  regulations  with  respect  to  him,  were 
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not  changed  by  placing  him  on  the  Emergency  Fleet  classification 
list,  except  that  so  long  as  he  remained  thereon  he  was  to  be  regarded 
as  not  available  for  military  service. 

Under  the  Selective  Service  Regulations,  first  edition,  eflFective 
December  15,  1917,  all  registrants,  irrespective  of  their  classification, 
whether  in  Class  I,  II,  III,  IV,  or  V,  were  eligible  to  be  placed  on  the 
Emergency  Fleet  classification  list.  It  was  also  provided  that  the 
official  requesting  the  Emergency  Fleet  classification  listing  of  a 
r^istrant  should  make  a  monthly  report  to  the  registrant's  local 
board,  stating  that  the  registrant  was  still  employed.  Each  local 
board  was  required  to  make  a  monthly  check  of  its  Emergency  Fleet 
classification  list;  and  in  the  event  the  monthly  report  was  not 
received  by  the  local  board,  at  the  specified  time,  the  board  was 
required  to  remove  the  registrant  from  the  list.  On  June  25,  1918, 
local  boards  were  instructed  that  these  reports  would  be  suspended 
for  June  and  July;  on  July  20,  1918,  these  monthly  reports  were  in- 
definitely suspended.  (Sec.  154,  note  1,  S.  S.  R.,  2d  ed.)  And  on  July 
23,  1918,  by  a  general  tel^ram  from  this  office,  the  placing  of  Class 
I  men  on  the  Ust  by  the  Navy  Department  and  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  (though  not  by  the 
Recruiting  Service  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board)  was  sus- 
pended.  (Sec.  153,  note  3,  S.  S.  R.,  2d  od.) 

With  exception  of  the  removal  of  a  registrant  from  the  Emergency 
Fleet  classification  list  by  his  local  board  upon  failure  to  receive  the 
monthly  report  (which  exception  no  longer  obtains)  a  registrant 
could  not  be  removed  from  the  Emergency  Fleet  classification  list  by 
his  local  board  until  the  board  received  from  the  official  who  made 
the  request  for  such  listing  in  the  first  instance  a  notice,  on  specified 
P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1025,  that  the  registrant  was  no  longer  entitled  to 
such  listing  and  should  be  removed  from  the  list.  Upon  the  receipt 
of  this  notice  the  local  board  forthwith  struck  the  registrant's  name 
from  the  list,  and  he  immediately  became  once  more  subject  to  call 
for  mihtary  service  in  accordance  with  his  original  classification  and 
order  number. 

The  powers  and  functions  of  the  Provost  Marshal  GeneraVs  office 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  Selective  Service  Regu- 
lations relating  to  Emergency  Fleet  classification  listing  were  super- 
visory and  directory.  The  details  of  the  operation  of  the  general 
plan  were  left  to  the  discretion  and  good  judgment  of  the  three  ship- 
building agencies.  They  acted  independently  of  each  other,  and 
adopted  slightly  different  systems  of  operation  to  meet  their  dif- 
ferent needs  and  conditions. 

(6)  Plan  of  operation  issued  hy  the  Navy  Department. — The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  placed  the  administration  of  the  Selective  Service 
Regulations  relating  to  Emergency  Fleet  classification  listing  of  em- 
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plojees  of  navy  yards  and  naval  stations  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mandants of  such  yards  and  stations.  The  commandants  selected 
those  registrants  employed  by  the  Navy  Department,  under  their 
supervision,  to  be  placed  on  the  Emergency  Fleet  classification  list, 
and  the  requests  on  P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1024,  for  the  listmg  of  such 
registrants  were  made  by  the  commandant  du'ect  to  the  local  boards 
without  reference  to  the  Navy  Department. 

The  responsibihty  for  the  selection  of  men  employed  by  private 
shipbuilding  plants  engaged  on  naval  work  to  be  placed  on  the 
Emergency  Fleet  classification  list  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
superintending  constructors  at  such  plants,  and  in  these  cases  the 
requests  were  forwarded  to  the  conmiandant  of  the  naval  district  in 
which  the  plant  was  located  and  by  him  to  the  local  boards. 

In  addition  to  the  private  shipbuilding  plants  actually  engaged  in 
building  ships  for  the  Navy  Department  there  were  several  hundred 
private  manufacturing  plants  throughout  the  country  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  fittings  for  ships.  In  these  cases  action  looking  to 
the  Emergency  Fleet  classification  of  his  employees  was  initiated  by 
the  contractor  in  each  case,  who  submitted  a  list  of  such  employees 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  through  the  naval  inspector  in  charge 
of  work  at  the  plant,  who  was  charged  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
with  the  duty  of  making  careful  investigation  in  each  case  of  the 
necessity  for  Emergency  Fleet  classification.  The  list  was  passed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  or  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navj^,  and,  in 
the  cases  of  those  for  whom  Emergency  Fleet  classification  was 
approved,  the  inspector  forwarded  P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1024  to  the 
commandant  of  the  naval  district  in  which  the  plant  was  located, 
who  thereupon  signed  and  forwarded  it  to  the  local  board,  retaining 
a  duplicate  in  his  files. 

(c)  Plan  of  operation  used  hy  the  United  States  Sliippin^  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. — ^The  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  for  purposes  of  administering  the 
Selective  Service  Regulations  relating  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  classi- 
fication list,  designated  the  industrial  relations  division  of  the 
corporation  as  the  administrative  agency  of  its  several  divisions  to 
deal  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  such  listing.  Tliis  division  as- 
signed the  same  to  its  draft  classification  and  transfer  branch  of 
labor  supply  section — the  branch  which  under  different  designa- 
tions has  handled  this  work  since  the  initial  ])ublication  of  the  regu- 
lations. Until  June  1,  1918,  the  work  was  centered  at  the  liome 
office  at  Washington.  Then  it  was  decentralized,  and  there  were 
established  branch  district  offices. 

The  various  shipyards  and  subcontractors,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
were  assigned  to  the  various  district  (or  branch)  offices  in  such  a 
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WSJ  as  to  bring  each  plant  within  the  radius^  by  mail  or  otherwise, 
of  a  maximum  of  24-hour  personal  service.  These  employers  sub« 
mitted  to  the  yard  representatives  of  the  industrial  relations  divi- 
sion stationed  at  the  shipyards,  or  inspectors  or  officers  inspecting  at 
the  industrial  plants,  as  the  case  might  be,  for  forwarding  to  the 
proper  district  office  all  applications,  requests,  reports,  etc.,  required 
by  the  Selective  Service  simulations.  All  applications,  requests, 
reports,  etc.,  respecting  Emergency  Fleet  classification  listing  prepai-ed 
or  compiled  for  forwarding  to  an  office  of  the  industrial  relations 
division,  or  to  the  home  office,  as  the  case  might  be,  were  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  yard  representative  or  inspector  making  inspections 
and  examinations  at  the  manufacturing  plant.  He  indicated  his 
approval,  disapproval,  comment,  or  suggestion,  upon  the  face  of  such 
application,  etc.,  or  attached  his  separate  memorandum  to  each 
copy  thereof  and  forwarded  the  same  to  the  district  office  of  the 
territory  in  which  such  yard  or  plant  was  located.  The  district 
offices,  if  Emergency  Fleet  classification  listing  was  deemed  proper, 
then  sent  requests  for  such  listing  on  P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1024  to  the 
registrants'  local  boards.  The  district  offices  likewise  notified  the 
local  boards  when  the  registrants'  names  should  be  removed  from 
the  Emeigcncy  Fleet  classification  list  by  sending  a  notice  to  that 
effect  on  P.  M.  G.  0.  Form  1025. 

The  home  office  had  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  various  district 
offices.  It  indicated  and  directed  the  policies  to  be  followed,  pre- 
pared and  initially  distributed  all  forms  used,  and  handled  all  matters 
of  correspondence  relating  to  deferments.  Regular  inspections  were 
made  of  the  several  shipyards,  industrial  plants,  and  establishments 
as  to  all  matters  connected  with  Emergency  Fleet  listing,  and  reports 
were  transmitted  to  the  home  office. for  such  action  and  further  in- 
struction as  the  facts  justify  and  circumstances  demand. 

(d)  Plan  of  operation  used  by  the  recruiting  service  of  the  United 
States  Shipfing  Board, — ^The  recruiting  service  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  for  administrative  purposes,  was  divided  into  seven 
sections.  Under  the  system  which  it  used  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  Selective  Service  Regulations,  each  section 
chief,  having  supervision  of  the  engineering  and  navigation  schools 
in  his  section,  mailed  P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1024,  in  behalf  of  the  reg- 
istrant, to  his  local  board,  upon  his  enrollment  in  any  of  these  schools. 
Immediately  upon  the  discharge  or  resignation  of  any  registrant,  the 
section  chief  immediately  mailed  P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1025  to  the 
local  board.  Upon  graduation  from  any  of  these  schools,  the  reg- 
istrant reported  to  the  agent  of  the  nearest  searservice  bureau,  and 
was  then  placed  in  sea  service.  Each  supervisor  of  sea  training, 
having  supervision  of  a  training  ship,  mailed  P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1024, 
in  behalf  of  any  registrant  to  lus  local  board,  upon  his  acceptance 
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aboard  the  training  ship;  and  immediately  upon  his  discharge  from 
the  service,  P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1025  was  mailed  to  the  local  board. 
Upon  the  graduation  of  the  registrant  from  the  training  ship,  he  was 
sent  to  the  nearest  agent  of  the  sea-service  bureau  and  placed  in 
sea  service.  The  recruiting  service  also  placed  on  the  Emergency- 
Fleet  list  a  small  number  of  experienced  mariners,  most  of  whom 
were  classified  in  Class  I,  and  consequently  were  unable  to  ship 
unless  they  were  reclassified  in  Class  IV-B,  or  were  placed  on  the 
Emergency  fleet  list. ,  All  these  mariners  signed  a  sea-service 
contract  to  serve  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Reports,  registra- 
tions, and  placements  from  the  sea-service  agents  were  sent  in  daily 
to  headquarters  at  Boston. 

In  addition  to  being  placed  on  the  Emergency  Fleet  classifica- 
tion list,  registrants  under  the  supervision  of  the  recruiting  service 
were  issued  permits  for  passports  by  their  local  boards.  When  a 
registrant  was  discharged  by  the  recruiting  service  his  local  board 
was  so  notified  on  P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1025,  and  his  permit  for  pass- 
port was  returned  to  his  local  board. 

3.  Shipbuilding  labor-power  obtained  by  {his  system. — ^The  numerical 
results  of  the  system,  as  shown  by  reports  received  from  the  various 
shipbuilding  agencies  and  compared  with  the  reports  received  from 
the  local  boards,  may  now  bo  examined  (all  of  these  figures  being 
approximate  only,  because  of  the  complex  records  involved). 

The  total  number  of  registrants  placed  at  various  times  on  the 
Emergency  Fleet  classification  list  at  the  request  of  the  various 
agencies  was  202,849;  the  number  of  such  registrants  removed  from 
the  list  at  various  times  was  56,414;  leaving  a  net  total  of  registrants 
on  the  list  on  October  15,  1918,  as  146,435.  These  original  place- 
ments and  subsequent  cancellations  were  distributed  among  the 
three  sliipbuilding  agencies  as  follows: 

Table  15. — Emergency  Fleet  deferments  as  reduced  by  later  action. 
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Emergency  Fleet  deferments  as  reduced  by  later  action. 


Total  Emergency  Fleet  deferments  originally 
granted 

Total  cancellations 

Navy  Department — 

Total  deferments 

Cancellations 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation — 

Total  deferements 

Cancellations 

Shipping  Board  Recruiting  Service — 

Total  deferments 

Cancellations 


Number. 


202,  849 
66, 414 

55,653 
12, 749 

129,  897 
42,291 

17,299 
1,374 


Per  cent 
of  defer- 
ments. 


100.00 
27.81 

27.43 
6.28 

64.04 
20.85 

8.53 
.68 


Percent 

of  total  can- 

oellatlons. 


100.00 


22.60 


74.97 


2.43 
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The  net  total  number  of  registrants  on  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Oassification  List,  on  October  15,  1918,  was  146,435;  distributed 
as  shown  in  Table  16  among  the  three  shipbuilding  agencies;  the 
same  table  shows  also  the  total  numbers  of  employees  in  the  respec- 
tive agencies: 

Table  16. — Emergency  JUet  (shipbuilding)  entries — ratio  to  employee,  by  districts. 


Emergency  fleet  (shipbuilding)  entries—ratio  to 
employees,  by  districts. 


1 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


Total  shipping  employees 

Total    Emergency  Fleet  entries    in 

force  Oct.  15,  1918 

Navy  Department — 

Total  employees 

Entered  Emergency  Fleet 

Shipping  Board  Recruiting  Service — 

Total  employees 

Entered  Emergency  Fleet 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation — 

Total  employees 

Entered  Emergency  Fleet 


Number 


788,  755 

146, 435 

175,000 
42,904 

15, 925 
15, 925 

597, 830 
87,606 


Per  cent 

of  total 

employees. 


100.00 

18.57 

22.19 
5.44 

2.02 
2.02 

75.79 
11.11 


Percent 

of  total 

emersoncy 

fleet 

entries. 


100.00 
29.30 
10.88 
59.82 


Of  these  146,435  registrants  on  the  list  on  October  15,  1918, 
48,374,  or  33  per  cent,  were  classified  in  Class  I;  the  distribution 
among  the  three  shipbuilding  agencies  being  as  shown  in  Table  17. 

Table  17. — Ratio  of  Emergency  Fleet  deferments  to  other  grounds  for  deferTtieni  for 

shipbuilding  registrants. 


Ratio  of  Emergrency  Fleet  deferments  to  other  grounds  for 
deferment  for  shipbuilding  registrants. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Total  employees,  ages  21-39  years  (entered  as  Emer 
gency  Fleet) ! 

Class  I 

Deferred  on  other  grounds 

Navy  Department — 

Total  entered  as  Emergency  Fleet 

ClassI 

Deferred  on  other  grounds 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation — 

Total  entered  as  Emergency  Fleet 

ClassI 

Deferred  on  other  grounds 

Shipping  Board— 'Recruiting  Service — 

Total  entered  as  Emergency  Fleet 

ClaasI 

Deferred  on  other  grounds 


Number. 


Per  cent  of 
employees. 


146,  435 
48,  374 
98, 061 

42,904 

9,297 

33,607 

87,606 
26,  337 
61, 269 

15,  925 

12,  740 

3,185 


100.00 
33.03 

66.97 

100.00 
21.67 
78.33 

100.00 
30.06 
69.94 

100.00 
80.00 
20.00 


Peroentof 
ClassI. 


100.00 


19.22 


54.44 


26.34 


4.  Operation  of  the  system. — (a)  Complaints. — Before  pointing  out  the 
effect  of  the  general  plan  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Classification  List, 
it  will  be  well  to  discuss  briefly  a  number  of  complaints  which  arose 
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in  connection  with  ibe  administration  of  the  Selectire  Service  Begu- 
lations  concerning  the  list. 

Numerous  complaints  were  made  to  this  office  by  individuals  and 
by  local  boards,  and  othcre  appeared  in  the  public  press,  with  respect 
to  a  supposed  abuse  of  the  privilege  extended  xyider  these  regula- 
tions. The  complaints,  in  the  main,  alleged  that  registrants  in 
Class  I  sought  «mpioym«it  in  the  shipbuilding  indiretry,  or  training 
or  service  as  mariners,  for  the  avowed  and  express  purpose  of  evading 
military  service  under  the  Selective  Service  Begulations;  that  the 
industrial  establishments  under  the  supervision  of  the  privileged 
agencies  used  the  Emergency  Fleet  Classification  List  to  aid  aud 
assist  personal  friends,  who  were  in  Class  I,  to  get  this  special  defer- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  evading  military  service;  and  that  regis- 
trants, who  were  professional  baseball  players,  were  placed  on  the 
Hst  to  ex^npt  them  from  military  service  when  called  in  the  sequence 
of  their  class  and  order  number.  On  the  other  hand^  this  office 
received  oomplaints  from  the  same  official  ag^icaes,  to  the  effect 
that  local  boards  were  not  cooperating  with  them  in  the  administra- 
tion of  these  reguUti<Mis,  and  arbitrarily  refused  to  honor  Emergency 
Fleet  requests,  or  removed  registrants  from  the  Emei^ncy  Fleet 
Classification  List  without  authority. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  tiiat  there  were  some  abuses  of  tliis  privil^e  of 
being  placed  on  the  Emergency  Fleet  Oaasification  List.  Some 
registrants  sought  employment  in  the  shipbuilding  iudustry  or  train- 
ing or  service  as  mariners,  intentionally  and  in  such  manner  as  to 
clearly  demonstrate  that  they  were  actuated  solely  by  their  desire 
to  evade  military  service.  Some  registrants  were  assisted  in  getting 
on  the  Emergency  Fleet  Classification  list  by  personal  friends,  who 
were  operating  industrial  plants  under  the  supervision  of  the  Navy 
Department  or  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  in  order  that  they 
might  in  this  manner  avoid  being  drafted.  An  attempt,  which  from 
the  newspaper  rg)orts  seemed  to  be  an  organized  plan,  was  made 
by  some  professional  baseball  players  to  get  on  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Classification  List,  in  order  to  avoid  being  called  for  military  service, 
and  thus  to  continue  to  play  hall. 

How  many  cases  of  abuse  of  the  foregoing  character  there  were,  it 
is  impossible  to  state.  However,  every  case  in  which  a  complaint  of 
the  foregoing  nature  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  office  was 
promptly  and  thorox^hly  investigated.  Where  the  facts  showed  an 
abuse  of  the  privilege  of  Emergency  Fleet  classification  listing,  the 
registrant  was  forthwith  removed  from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Classifi- 
cation List  by  the  supervising  agency. 

With  respect  to  the  complaints  of  an  organized  attempt  on  the 
part  of  professional  basebfJl  players  to  be  placed  on  the  Emergoncy 
Fleet  dairaification  List  to  erwie  military  service,  this  office,  immadi^ 
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atelj  upon  having  the  matter  brought  to  its  attention^  made  an 
investigation.  The  investigation,  showed  that  such  individual 
attempts  were  being  made,  and  that  in  a  few  instances  baseball 
players  had  been  placed  on  the  list  and  were  being  permitted  to 
continue  to  play  baseball  by  their  employers,  who  required  them  to 
do  only  a  nominal  amount  of  work  in  connection  with  the  building 
of  ships  or  the  manufacture  of  fittings  therefor.  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  three  agencies,  this  office  promptly  put  an  end  to  this  practice. 
Where  an  abuse  of  this  nature  was  found,  the  registrant  was  removed 
from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Classification  List  at  once,  thereupon 
automatically  becoming  subject  to  call  for  military  service  in  the 
sequence  of  his  class  and  order  number. 

The  officials  in  authority  in  the  three  shipbuilding  agencies,  cooper- 
ated with  and  assisted  this  office,  in  every  way  in  their  power,  by 
making  investigations  of  all  complaints  and  in  removing  registrants 
who  were  found  to  be  improperly  placed  on  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Classification  List  or  wore  found  to  have  abused  this  privilege. 

How  many  such  registrants  sought  employment  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry,  or  training  or  service  as  mariners,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  special  deferment  granted  by  the  Selective  Service 
Regulations  governing  the  Emergency  Fleet  Classification  List,  can 
not  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  But  it  must  be  noted 
that  this  motive  in  and. of  itself  did  not  constitute  an  abuse  of  the 
special  privilege.  The  regulations  permitted  this  listing,  and  it  was 
realized  that  many  would  avail  themselves  of  it  by  seeking  such 
employment.  Li  fact,  one  of  the  purposes  of  these  special  regulations 
was  to  induce  laborers  to  seek  this  essential  employment.  If  any 
registrants  did  so  from  this  motive,  and  if  there  w^ere  no  elements  of 
abuse  (such  as  failing  to  report  to  local  boards  when  ordered  and  then 
seeking  this  employment  as  a  protection,  or  such  as  shirking  in  their 
work),  and  if  they  were  placed  on  the  Emergency  Fle6t  Classification 
List  in  the  prescribed  way,  and  if  they  conscientiously  performed  their 
duty  while  so  employed,  they  acted  clearly  within  their  rights. 
They  performed  work  of  immense  value  to  the  Government,  and 
contributed  materially  and  eflfectively  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 
And  this  office  has  no  criticism  to  offer  for  such  a  course  of  action. 

With  reference  to  complaints  made  by  the  Navy  Department,  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  the  Recruiting  Service  that  local 
boards  fajled  to  honor  Emergency  Fleet  requests  and  removed 
registrants  from  the  Emergency  Fleet  classification  list,  in  some 
instances  arbitrarily  and  without  authority,  it  may  be  stated  that, 
although  there  was  cause  for  complaint  in  a  number  of  cases,  yet  on 
the  whole  the  local  boards  responded  to  and  cooperated  with  these 
departments  and  this  office  in  a  splendid  manner.  The  boards 
acted  under  trying  conditions  and  were  subject  to  great  pressure  in 
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the  matter  of  classifying  r^strants  and  filling  quotas  under  the  large 
calls  which  were  being  made  upon  them,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the 
natural  resentment  aroused  in  some  conmiunities  on  account  of 
individual  cases  of  personal  abuse  of  the  r^ulations  by  r^istrants  or 
their  employers.  The  large  majority  of  cases  in  which  it  was  allied 
that  local  boards  refused  to  honor  requests  proved  upon  investiga- 
tion to  be  cases  in  which  the  requests  failed  to  reach  the  boards 
because  of  incorrect  or  insufficient  addresses  used  in  mailing  out  the 
requests  or  because  the  cards  were  lost  in  the  mails  or  because  the 
requests  reached  the  boards  after  they  had  mailed  orders  to  the 
registrants  to  report  for  military  service.  The  number  of  cases 
where  the  boards  arbitrarily  declined  to  honor  Emergency  Fleet 
requests  was  almost  negligible,  and  this  office  in  such  cases  im- 
mediately took  steps  to  correct  any  mistakes  the  boards  might  have 
made  and  pointed  out  to  the  boards  their  errors  and  the  necessity  of 
complying  strictly  with  the  provisions  of  the  Selective  Service 
Regulations. 

(6)  General  results  of  the  measure. — The  interesting  question  now 
remains,  whether  or  not  the  plan  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  classification 
list  accomphshed  the  desired  and  expected  results. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  Emergency  Fleet  Classification  List,  as  a 
measure  for  the  purpose  of  deferring  and  postponing  the  call  for 
military  service  of  all  registrants  placed  thereon,  was  entirely  effective 
and  satisfactory.  Thus  one  of  the  expected  results,  though  perhaps 
the  least  important,  was  accomplished. 

With  respect  to  the  success  of  the  plan  as  a  means  of  assisting  and 
forwarding  the  execution  of  the  national,  shipbuilding  program,  we 
have  to  depend  for  an  answer  upon  the  figures  given  above  and  upon 
the  opinions  of  the  officials  of  the  Navy  Department,  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  and  the  Recruiting  Service. 

On  October  15,  1918,  there  were  (Table  16)  approximately  788,755 
men  engaged  in  the  building  of  ships  or  the  manufacture  of  fittings 
therefor  or  in  training  for  service  as  mariners  under  the  supervision 
of  these  three  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government.  Of  this 
total  number  about  one-fifth,  or  to  be  exact  18.57  per  cent,  were  on 
the  Emergency  Fleet  classification  list.  It  would  thus  appear, 
at  first  impression,  that  the  shipbuilding  industry  secured  one-fifth 
of  its  present  force,  or,  approximately,  146,435  men,  through  the 
assistance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Selective  Service  Regulations 
relating  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  classification  list.  If  this  is  true, 
it  can  be  said  at  once  that  the  extent  of  the  assistance  thus  rendered 
to  the  shipbuilding  industry  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  classification 
list  regulations,  relative  to  its  general  labor  force,  was  large  and 
material  and  that  the  plan  was  entirely  successful. 
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When,  however,  the  statistics  given  above  are  examined  more 
closely,  and  other  matters  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  become 
evident  that  it  can  not  be  said  or  assumed  that  all  of  the  146,435 
registrants  sought  this  employment  by  reason  of  desiring  to  be  placed 
on  the  Emergency  Fleet  classification  list.  In  eddition  to  a  desire 
for  the  special  deferment,  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  least  two 
other  motives  actuated  men  who  sought  employment  in  the  ship- 
building industry,  to  wit:  A  patriotic  sense  of  duty  to  assist  the 
Government  in  one  of  the  most  important  undertakings  assumed  by 
the  Government  in  connection  with  the  waging  of  the  war;  and  a 
desire  to  secure  the  high  wages  which  were  being  paid  employees  in 
this  industry.  The  further  questions  are,  what  percentage  of  the 
146,435  registrants  went  into  the  shipbuilding  industry  by  reason  of 
a  patriotic  desire  to  aid  the  Government  in  this  important  work; 
what  percentage  sought  this  employment  because  of  the  high  wages; 
and  what  percentage  was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  secure  the  special 
deferment.  The  truth  probably  is  that  these  men  were  actuated 
by  mixed  motives,  so  it  is  impossible  to  answer  the  foregoing  questions 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

If  we  must  rely  entirely  on  the  figures  for  our  answer,  then  we  should 
be  compelled  to  say  that  of  the  146,435  registrants  on  the  Emergency 
Fleet  classification  list,  the  number  who  sought  tliis  listing  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  special  deferment  would  be  represented  by  the 
number  of  men  on  said  list  who  are  in  Class  I,  and  the  number  who 
sought  this  employment  for  other  reasons  would  be  represented  by 
the  number  of  men  on  said  list  who  were  in  deferred  classes  on 
dependency  or  industrial  grounds.  If  this  is  a  correct  basis  for  an 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Classification  List  regulations  as  a  means  of  causing  registrants  to 
seek  this  character  of  employment,  it  would  appear  (Table  17)  that 
the  measure  of  success  of  this  plan,  in  the  number  of  men  secured, 
is  48,374  men  (the  number  of  Class  I  men)  or  approximately  one- 
twentieth — to  be  more  exact,  6  per  cent — of  the  total  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  shipbuilding  industry. 

Not  all  of  the  Class  I  men,  however,  sought  this  employment  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  deferment  of  call.  So  it  must  bg  admitted 
that  the  foregoing  figures  can  not  be  taken  as  a  true  indication  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Classification  LLst  regulations. 
If  we  relied  solely  upon  the  figures,  we  should  be  compelled  to  assume 
that  the  total  number  of  men  secured  by  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Classification  regulations  was  only  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  men  employed.  If  this  were  true,  it  could  be  very  easily  said  that 
the  shipbuilding  industry  did  not  need  the  assistance  of  this  office, 
and  that  the  success  and  effectiveness  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Classi- 
fication List  plan  was  small  and  rather  negligible. 
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But  we  must  not  rely  solely  upon  the  figures.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  need  for  large  numbers  of  men  in  this  industry  was 
urgent.  Great  publicity  was  needed  to  place  this  urgent  need  be- 
fore the  country,  and  there  was  no  more  effective  way  to  do  it  than 
to  link  the  matter  with  the  administration  of  the  Selective  Service 
law.  By  so  doing,  this  urgent  need  was  at  once  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  in  every  section  of  the  country.  And  it  is  a 
fact  that  immediately  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Classification  List  regulations,  there  was  a  rush  of  men  to  enter 
the  employment  of  shipyards  and  industrial  establishments  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  fittings  therefor.  It  is  stated  by  tlio  Navy 
Department,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  and  its  Recruiting  Service,  that  in  their  opinion  these 
regulations  were  entirely  successful  in  aiding  and  assisting  them  to 
secure  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  caiTy  forward  the  national 
shipbuilding  program.  This  opinion  is  further  substantiated  by 
the  fact  tlrat  at  tho  time,  July  23,  1918,  when  this  office  suspended 
the  regulations  with  respect  to  the  placing  of  Class  I  men  on  the  list 
by  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
they  both  objected,  fearing  that  they  could  not  sexiure  the  addi- 
tional number  of  men  they  were  needing  and  would  need  in  the 
future  without  this  special  privilege. 

Based  on  the  figures  at  hand,  we  w^ould  have  to  say  that  the  number 
of  men  secured  by  means  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Classification  List 
regulations  was  somewhere  between  48,374  men  and  146,435  men. 
If  we  took  the  mean  of  these  numbers,  then  it  could  be  said  that  97,405 
men  were  secured,  or  12  per  tent  of  the  total  number  employed. 
This  perhaps  is  as  nearly  accurate  an  estimate  as  could  bo  reached. 

With  respect  to  the  success  of  the  i-egulations  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  Recruiting  Service  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  it  will  be  noted  (Table  17)  that  of  the  15,925 
registrants  so  listed  12,740,  or  80  per  cent,  were  in  Class  I.  It  will 
therefore  appear  at  once  that  without  the  Emergency  Fleet  Classi- 
fication List  regulations  the  Recruiting  Service  would  have  been 
so  badly  crippled  as  to  render  it  practically  ineffective.  In  fact,  it 
could  not  have  operated  at  all. 

It  may'be  safely  stated,  therefore,  that  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Classification  List  regulations  accomplished  the  expected  result  of 
causing  many  registrants  and  other  persons  to  seek  employment  in 
the  ship  building  industry,  and  in  this  manner  greatly  assisted  tlie 
Navy  Department  and  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  in  the  execution  of  the  national  shipbuilding 
program. 
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(IZ)  THE  WOBK  OB  FIGHT  ORDER. 

1.  Origm  and  purpose. — On  May  17,  1918,  the  so-called  ''Work 
or  fight"  order  was  promulgated;  it  was,  in  form,  an  amendment  to 
Section  121  of  ibe  Selective  Service  Regulations.  Its  genesis  was  as 
follows : 

The  selective  service  draft  was  in  itself  a  purely  military  measure. 
But  inherent  in  its  administration  by  the  President  was  the  neces- 
sity of  so  employing  it  as  to  minimize  the  disturbance  to  industry 
and  agriculture,  and  to  preserve  the  civic  processes  necessary  to  the 
military  establishment  and  national  welfare  during  the  emergcaicy. 
Cbnstantly,  therefore,  it  required  a  watchfxd  adjustment  to  tho 
issues  thus  developing  in  the  industrial  situation. 

For  some  months  before  the  date  of  promulgation,  one  aspect  of 
these  issues  had  be^i  emphatically  revealed  by  the  experiences  of 
the  draft  and  by  the  comments  reaching  this  oiEce.  The  spec- 
tacle had  been  not  infrequent  of  a  contingent  of  selectives,  taken 
bv  the  incidence  of  the  draft  order-numbei-s  from  farms  and  fac- 
torios,  and  marched  for  entrainment  down  the  streets  of  their  home 
town,  past  crowds  of  sturdy  idlers  and  loafers  standing  at  the  street 
comers  and  contemplating  placidly  their  own  immimity.  The 
spectacle  was  not  a  pleasing  one  to  any  right-minded  citiz^i.  It 
demanded  direct  measures.  What  gave  those  idlers  that  immunity  ? 
They  were  in  Class  I;  but  they  chanced  to  receive  high  order  numbers 
in  the  drawing,  and  thus  became  immune  in  their  idl(«iess,  until  their 
order  numbers  might  be  reached.  The  remedy  for  this  was  simple, 
viz,  to  let  no  man  who  was  idle  be  deferred  in  the  draft  merely  because 
his  order  number  had  not  yet  been  reached;  to  require  him  to  go 
promptly  to  work,  or  be  inducted  immediately  into  military  service, 
his  high  order  number  being  canceled.  The  Army  and  Navy  were 
taking  the  men  who  were  best  able  physically  to  do  the  fighting. 
But  that  was  only  one  part  of  the  national  task  imposed  by  the 
war.  The  other  part,  the  part  that  fell  on  the  other  men,  was  to 
set  free  those  men  who  were  to  do  the  fighting.  Every  man  who 
helped  to  set  free  a  fighting  man  was  helping  to  fight  and  win  the 
war. 

And  it  was  every  man's  duty  to  give  that  share  of  help.  That  duty 
to  woik,  and  to  work  effectively,  was  the  foundation  of  the  new 
measure.    ''Work  or  fight'';  there  was  no  other  alternative. 

Another  class  of  fruitless  immunes  was  represented  by  those  who 
obtained  deferment  in  Classes  II,  III  or  IV  on  grounds  of  depend- 
ency, but  who  were  not  engaged  in  productive  industries.  Those 
deferred  classes  were  meant  to  protect  domestic  relations  and  also 
economic  interests.  But  thousands,  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands, 
of  men  thus  deferred  for  dependency  were  in  obviously  noneffective 
oocapations,  and    thus  their  deferment  served   no    economic  war 
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purpose  whatever.  If  they  were  to  retain  their  immunity,  they 
should  transfer  into  useful  and  effective  occupations,  or  else  forfeit 
their  immunity  of  defennent.  The  alternative  was  a  fair  one. 
The  Nation  should  now  force  them  to  make  their  choice. 

There  was  a  popular  demand  for  the  organization  of  man  power. 
With  the  information  then  available,  however,  no  complete  read- 
justment by  transfer  of  individuals  from  one  useful  industry  to 
another  could  be  attempted.  This  woidd  first  require  a  determina- 
tion of  the  grades  of  usefulness  for  all  industries — ^a  task  as  yet 
impracticable. 

However,  sheer  idleness  and  obviously  noneffective  occupation 
must  and  could  be  reached.  And  a  measure  which  would  achieve 
this  would  receive  instant  welcome  from  our  people  everywhere, 
and  woidd  give  substantial  relief  to  existing  needs. 

2.  Method.— How  could  this  be  done?  The  selective  service 
system  was  the  one  agency  of  law  as  yet  available  for  this  vital 
purpose. 

For  some  months  past  this  office  had  been  studying  its  possibilities; 
and  the  measure  which  finally  received  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  President  was  this : 

To  idlers  and  to  men  not  effectively  employed  was  to  be  given  the 
choice  between  military  service  and  effective  employment.  Every 
man,  within  the  draft  age,  at  least,  must  now  work  or  fight.  "  Work 
or  fight''  was  to  be  the  slogan  from  now  onward. 

Naturally  this  regulation  must  take  account  of  all  reasonable  cir- 
cumstances of  excuses.  Idleness,  for  example,  would  be,  of  course, 
excusable  for  men  who  are  on  vacations  from  regular  work,  or  are  ill, 
or  can  not  at  the  time  find  employment  suitable  to  their  capacity, 
or  temporarily  imemployed  because  of  strikes  or  lockouts  or  other 
industrial  disputes.  So,  too,  employment  in  a  noneffective  occu- 
pation would  be  excusable  in  view  of  personal  circumstances  which 
would  not  permit  a  change  without  disproportionate  hardship  to 
the  dependents,  or  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  opening  for 
effective  employment  in  the  home  community. 

But  it  was  believed  that  these  circumstances  affecting  individual 
cases  could  all  bo  handled  successfully  by  the  knowledge  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  local  boards.  The  list  of  noneffective  occupations 
was  a  small  one,  and  represented  only  those  open  to  little  or  no 
controversy.  The  superb  work  of  the  local  and  district  boards  in 
administering  the  law  during  the  preceding  year,  their  accurate 
knowledge  of  local  conditions,  their  proved  wisdom  and  impartiality, 
all  combined  to  insure  a  fair  and  practical,  as  well  as  a  vigorous, 
enforcement  of  the  new  regulation.  The  law,  as  well  as  the  boards, 
would  deal  impartially  with  all  registrants  now  as  hitherto.  Wealth 
and  social  position  were  to  afford  no  immunity  from  its  operation. 
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Work  or  fight — such  was  the  fair  alternative  imposed  alike  upon  all« 
Every  assistance  would  be  supplied  for  making  this  choice,  if  desired. 
The  boards  would  be  in  cooperation  with  employment  agencies^ 
work  bureaus,  labor  representatives,  and  employers  of  all  kinds. 
An  opportunity  for  work  would  be  found  if  it  existed.  How  exten- 
sive would  be  the  additions  to  the  military  forces  could  not  be  foretold. 
But  it  was  certain  that  a  large,  if  not  the  largest,  part  of  the  result 
would  be  felt  in  industrial-  and  agricultural  activities.  The  moral 
and  psychological  effect  would  be  seen  in  the  choice  that  many  or 
most  would  make  to  get  promptly  into  the  ranks  of  effective  occu- 
pations. 

3.  Provision's  of  the  rules, — In  general  the  rules  provided  that  any 
registrant  in  Class  I,  II,  III,  or  IV,  who  after  duo  notice  and  inves- 
tigation, with  opportimity  to  present  evidence,  was  foimd  by  a  local 
board  to  be  an  idler  or  to  be  engaged  in  a  nonproductive  occupation 
as  designated  and  defined  in  the  rules,  without  reasonable  excuse, 
which  finding  was  approved  on  review  by  the  district  board,  should 
suffer  the  withdrawal  of  his  deferred  classification,  if  any,  and  of  his 
order  number,  and  should  become  immediately  liable  to  induction 
into  military  service. 

While  the  principle  extended  potentially  to  all  nonproductive 
occupations,  and  while  all  registrants  in  deferred  classes  were  explic- 
itly urged  to  engage,  if  practicable,  in  some  employment  in  which 
they  could  render  effective  assistance  to  the  Nation,  it  was  deemed 
advisable,  at  the  outset,  to  confine  the  legal  application  of  the  rules 
to  the  following  classes  of  registrants: 

(a)  Persons  engaged  in  the  sei-ving  of  food  and  drink,  or  either,  in 
public  places,  including  hotels  and  social  clubs. 

This  definition  did  not  include  managers,  clerks,  cooks,  or  other  employees 
unless  they  were  engaged  in  the  serving  of  food  and  drink,  or  either,  and  didj  not 
apply  to  dining-car  waiters. 

(jb)  Passenger-elevator  operators  and  attendants,   and  doormen, 

footmen,  carriage  openers,  and  other  attendants  in  clubs,  hotels, 

stores,  apartment  houses,  office  buildings,  and  bathhouses. 

The  words  "other  attendants"  included  bell  boys,  and  also  included  porters 
unless  such  porters  were  engaged  in  heavy  work. 

(c)  Persons,  including  ushei*s  and  other  attendants,  engaged  and 
occupied  in  and  in  connection  with  games,  sports,  and  amusements, 
excepting  owners  and  managers,  actual  performers,  including  musi- 
cians, in  legitimate  concerts,  operas,  motion  pictures,  or  theatrical 
performers  and  the  skilled  persons  who  are  necessary  to  such  pro- 
ductions, performances,  or  presentations. 

This  definition  did  not  include  public  or  private  chauffeurs  unless  they  were  pri- 
marily engaged  in  other  occupations  or  employments  defined  by  the^e  regulatioiui 
as  nonproductive. 
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{d)  Sales  clerks  and  other  clerks  employed  in  stores  and  other 
mercantile  establishments. 

This  definition  did  not  include  store  executivee,  managers,  superintendents,  nor 
the  heads  of  such  departments  as  accounting,  financial,  advertising,  credit^  purchas- 
ing, delivery,  receiving,  shipping,  and  other  departments;  did  not  include  registered 
pharmac^ists,  or  registered  drug  clerks  employed  in  wholesale  and  retail  drug  stores 
or  establishments;  and  did  not  include  traveling  salesmen,  buyers,  delivery  drivers, 
electricians,  engineers,  carpet-layers,  upholsterers,  nor  any  employees  doing  heavy 
work  outside  the  usual  duties  of  clerks. 

The  words  ''sales  clerks  and  other  clerks"  included  the  clerical  force  in  the  office, 
and  in  all  departments  of  stores  and  other  mercantile  establishments. 

The  words  "stores  and  other  mercantile  establishments"  included  both  wholesale 
and  retail  stores  and  mercantile  establishments  engaged  in  selling  goods  and  wares. 

Excuses, — ^The  local  and  district  boards  were  directed  in  the  regu- 
lations to  consider  all  cases  with  sympathy  and  common  sense,  and 
to  accept  the  following  as  reasonable  excuses  for  temporary  idleness 
or  for  nonproductive  occupation  or  employment: 

(a)  Sickness. 

(6)  Reasonable  vacation. 

(c)  Lack  of  reasonable  opportunity  for  employment  in  any  ocou- 
pation  outside  of  those  designated  in  the  regulations  as  nonproductive. 

(d)  Temporary  absences  (not  regular  vacations)  from  regular 
employment,  not  to  exceed  one  week,  unless  such  temporary  absences 
were  habitual  and  frequent,  were  not  to  be  considered  as  idleness. 

{e)  Where  there  were  compelling  domestic  circumstances  that  would 
not  permit  change  of  employment  by  the  registrant  without  dis- 
proportionate hardship  to  his  dependents;  or  where  a  change  from  a 
nonproductive  to  a  productive  employment  or  occupation  would 
necessitate  the  removal  of  the  registrant  from  his  place  of  residence, 
and  such  removal  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  cause  unusual 
hardship  to  the  registrant  or  his  family;  or  when  such  change  of 
employment  would  necessitate  the  night  employment  of  women  under 
circumstances  deemed  by  the  board  unsuitable  for  such  employment 
of  women,  boards  were  authorized  to  consider  any  or  all  of  such  cir- 
cumstances as  reasonable  excuse  for  nonproductive  employment. 

(/)  In  addition  to  the  cases  where  reasonable  excuses  might  be 
accepted  for  temporary  idleness  or  for  being  engaged  in  a  nonpro- 
ductive occupation  or  employment,  local  and  district  boards  had 
authority  under  the  regulations  to  withhold  or  postpone  action  for  a 
reasonable  time  in  cases  where  it*  appeared  that  the  registrant,  in  good 
faith  was,  or  had  been,  seeking  productive  employment,  and  that  such 
reasonable  postponement  would  have  enabled  him  to  secure  such  em- 
ployment. Local  boards  were  instructed  to  cooperate  with  the  State 
directors  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  or  local  agents, 
of  such  service  when  advised  of  their  appointment  and  location,  in 
order  that  this  agency  of  the  Government  might  be  enlisted  to  assist 
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registrants  engaged  in  nonproductive  occupations  or  employments 
to  obtain  work  of  a  productive  character  as  soon  as  possible  and  wi},h 
the  least  hardship  or  inconvenience.  To  this  end  local  boards  were 
to  furnish  to  such  directors  or  agents  the  names  and  addresses  of 
registrants  to  whom  notice  to  appear  was  given;  to  furnish  such 
directors  or  agents  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  registrants  who 
might  inquire  for  information  in  respect  of  a  change  of  employment^ 
and  to  refer  all  registrants  requesting  such  information  to  the  directors 
or  agents  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

4 .  Enforcement  of  the  rules.  — ^That  the  rules  met  with  popular  approv- 
al is  amply  proved  by  the  volume  of  editorial  commendation  with  which 
the  press  greeted  their  promulgation.  As  was  anticipated,  the  rules 
proved  in  large  measure  self-executingi  the  prompting  of  conscience 
and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  causing  thousands  of  men  to  seek 
productive  employment  without  awaiting  notice  from  their  local 
boards.  For  this  reason  the  reports  of  the  boards,  summarized  below, 
by  no  means  show  the  full  effect  of  the  rules. 

(a)  Formal  action  hy  hoards.  — The  figures  showing  the  action  of  local 
and  district  boards  in  enforcing  the  regulations  are  as  follows: 

Table  18. — Work  or  fight  order;  cases  disposed  of. 
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Work  or  fight  order;  cases  disposed  of. 


Total  registrants  notified  by  local  boardsto  appear 
Registrants  changing  occupation  without  fur- 
ther action 

Cases  pending 

Remtrants  failing  to  change  and  certified  to 

(Ustrictl>oards 

Held  to  be  nonproductive  or  idle 

Held  not  to  be  nonproductive  or  idle. . . 
Not  disposed  of  or  not  reported 


Number. 


118,  541 

54,313 
50,451 

13, 777 
2,695 
5,608 
5,474 


Per  cent  of 

notified  to 

appear. 


100.00 

45.82 
42.56 

11.62 


Per  cent  of 

certified  to 

district 

boards. 


100.00 
19.56 
40.71 
39.73 


(1)  It  thus  appears  that  of  118,541  registrants  who  were  notified 
to  appear  on  account  of  idleness  or  nonproductive  occupations, 
45.82  per  cent  changed  to  productive  occupations  without  further 
action  by  the  boards,  while  11.62  per  cent  were  certified  with  the 
finding  and  recommendation  of  the  local  boards,  to  the  district 
boards  for  final  decision. 

(2)  The  lai^e  number  of  registrants  whose  cases  were  reported  as 
pending  before  the  local  boards,  being  42.56  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  notified  to  appear,  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  provision 
in  the  r^ulations  which  authorizes  the  boards  *'to  withhold  or 
postpone  action  for  a  reasonable  time  in  cases  where  it  appears 
that  the  registrant,  in  good  faith,  is,  or  has  been,  seeking  productive 
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employment,  and  that  such  reasonable  postponement  will  enable 
him  to  secure  such  employment/' 

(3)  It  fiu'ther  appears  that  of  the  total  number  of  cases  certified 
to  them,  the  district  boards,  on  August  25,  1918,  had  disposed  of 
60.27  per  cent. 

(4)  It  further  appears  that  of  the  registrants  disposed  of  by  the 
district  boards,  19.56  per  cent  were  held  to  be  idle  or  nonproductively 
employed  without  reasonable  excuses,  while  40.71  per  cent  were 
held  either  to  be  productively  employed  or  to  have  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  idleness  or  nonproductive  employment. 

(5)  Except  in  the  few  cases  in  which  an  appeal  to  the  President 
was  taken  and  a  stay  of  induction  pending  such  appeal  was  granted, 
the  boards  withdrew  the  deferred  classification,  if  any,  and  the  order 
number  of  the  registrants  who  were  held  to  be  idle  or  nonproductively 
employed;  and  they  became  immediately  liable  to  induction.  The 
total  number  of  appeals  to  the  President  in  this  class  of  cases  waa 
only  4. 

(b)  Collateral  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the  rules. — ^Realizing  that  a 
large  number  of  registrants  must  have  sought  productive  employ- 
ment without  awaiting  notice  from  the  local  boards,  inquiry  was 
made,  through  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  rules  upon  the  volume  of  applications  for  productive 
employment.  Accurate  figures  were  not  obtainable;  but  reports 
from  the  Employment  Service  in  eight  cities,  viz,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and 
St.  Louis,  indicated  that  up  to  August  1,  1918,  about  40,000  men 
had  sought  productive  employment  as  a  result  of  the  regulations; 
and  reports  from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  showed  that  in 
a  majority  of  the  yards  and  plants  imder  its  control  there  was,  at 
least  for  a  time,  an  average  increase  of  more  than  20  per  cent  in 
applications  for  employment. 

In  view  of  these  reports,  as  well  as  of  the  reports  of  the  local  boards 
and  of  information  received  from  other  sources,  it  is  believed  to  be  a 
conservative  estimate  that  the  Work  or  Fight  Kules  have  resulted 
in  the  movement  of  at  least  137,255  men  to  productive  occupation. 

There  is  much  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  rules  have  been  in 
large  measure  self-executing.     A  Chicago  board  says : 

We  estimate  that  the  publicity  given  the  Work  or  Fight  Order  caused  450  of  our 
men  to  change  occupations,  and  our  interviews  with  the  registrants  added  35  to  that 
number,  making  a  total  of  485  changes. 

An  Indiana  board  reports  a  similar  experience,  as  follows: 

The  Work  or  Fight  order  has  done  wonders;  in  ^K^t,  it  is  one  of  the  bright  shining 
spots  of  the  war.  When  the  order  was  promulgated,  we  started  out  to  enforce  the  law, 
but  found  that  most  of  the  people  had  anticipated  our  action ;  so  we  had  little  to  do. 
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Many  boards  appear,  indeed,  to  have  relied  on  the  moral  effect  of 
the  rules,  and  to  have  made  no  great  effort  to  enforce  them  by  board 
action.    A  Kansas  board,  for  instance,  says: 

The  Work  or  Fight  order  was  not  invoked  by  us.  The  slackers  ''beat  us  to  it "  and 
went  to  work.  In  our  estimation,  that  order  was  of  great  importance,  not  so  much  on 
aocoimt  of  the  men  turned  into  the  Army  or  into  industry,  but  because  of  its  effect 
on  the  country  at  lai^.  It  showed  all  the  people  that  the  Government  was  driving 
with  a  "tight  rein  "  and  was  on  the  job  with  a  thoroughness  and  determination  which 
we  had  not,  till  then,  understood. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  Work  or  Fight  order  anomalously  came  to 
be  the  one  effective  door  of  entrance  for  the  fighting  patriot,  as  the 
following  incident  illustrates: 

A  young  man  in  a  certain  town  felt  it  his  duty  to  fight  for  his  country;  but  his  wife 
absolutely  refused  to  give  her  consent,  and  so  informed  the  local  board.  The  young 
fellow  held  a  good  position  with  a  local  concern,  so  he  just  quit  his  job,  became  a 
loafer,  and  the  local  board  was  compelled  to  send  him  to  the  Army  under  the  Work  or 
Fight  rule.    He  sure  outwitted  her. 

But  even  the  potent  Work  or  Fight  order  proved  powerless  to 
help  this  older  patriot  who  sought  to  invoke  its  aid: 

I  am  writing  you  to  inform  you  that  I  think  your  Work  or  Fight  order  is  all  right, 
only  you  have  not  put  the  age  limit  high  enough.  There  are  plenty  of  men  past  50 
who  are  better  able  to  work  than  some  who  are  younger.  Now  I  want  to  be  useful  to 
the  Government  in  this  crisis,  but  as  I  am  53  years  old  they  do  not  seem  to  want  my 
help.  I  have  tried  several  times  to  get  in  the  Army,  the  same  answer  every  time, 
''You  are  too  old/'  Now  please  forget  how  old  I  said  I  was,  and  get  me  a  good  job; 
there  is  no  work  going  on  at  this  place,  but  my  hat  is  in  the  ring.  I  am  ready  to  work 
or  fight  provided  the  chance  is  given  me. 
Yours  for  Victory. 

The  variety  of  situations,  however,  that  developed  under  the  Work 
or  Fight  order  was  endless;  the  followiug  must  suffice  as  a  final 
illustration: 

We  had  one  registrant  who  professed  that  it  was  against  his  religion  to  work.  He 
certainly  lived  up  to  his  religion,  too.  He  was  always  loafing  aroimd  on  the  streets 
or  in  the  pool  hall.  His  father  was  forced  to  support  him  or  turn  him  out,  and  chose 
the  former.  His  friends  and  relatives  had  tried  to  persuade  him  to  go  to  work,  but  in 
vain.  Finally  the  draft  came  along,  the  idle  one  was  registered,  and  classified.  One 
day  the  Either  came  into  the  office  and  told  us  about  the  boy — ^which  was  quite  unnec- 
essary, as  we  were  entirely  familiar  with  the  situation.  He  asked  us  if  we  could  not 
help  him  out  and  try  to  get  the  boy  to  go  to  work.  We  told  him  that  we  would  try. 
So  the  next  day  we  served  a  notice  on  the  boy,  "You  will  either  have  to  go  to  work 

or  fight."    He  looked  at  us  quite  calmly,  and  said  "D the  work.    I'll  fight." 

Just  then  a  call  was  issued;  so  we  inducted  him  and  sent  him  to  fight.    We  later 
learned  that  he  had  developed  into  an  excellent  soldier. 

(c)  Effect  on  differefrd  occupations. — ^The  several  classes  of  occupa- 
tions eniunerated  in  the  rules  varied,  of  course,  both  in  their  numbers 
and  in  their  relative  amenabiUty  to  the  influence  of  the  order.  Just 
how  widely  the  effect  of  the  order  varied  as  to  the  occupations  covered 
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can  not  be  ascertained  with  entire  accuracy;  but  the  following  talle 
compiled  from  reports  by  local  boards  gives  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
relative  effect: 

Table  19!^— Occupational  distribution  oftvork  or  fight  rulings. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


Occupational  distribution  of  work  or  fight  rulings. 


Total  registrants  notified  by  local  boards  to  ap- 
pear, by  occupations 

JaJ  Food  or  drink  service 

6)  Attendants  at  doors,  etc 

c)  Amusements 

(!)  Domestic  service 

(e)  Clerical  service 

Idle 

Total  registrants  changing  without  further  action 

[a)  Food  or  drink  service 

b)  Attendants  at  doors,  etc 

|c)  Amusements 

a)  Domestic  service 

^e)  Clerical  service 

Idle 


Number. 


118,541 

43,551 

9,745 

8,950 

8,556 

40,405 

7,334 

54,313 

17,889 

4,  725 

3,715 

4,429 

17, 320 

6,235 


Percent 

notified  to 

appear. 


100.00 
36.74 
8.22 
7.55 
7.22 
34.08 
6.19 


Percent 
chanising 
occupa- 
tions. 


100.00 

32.94 

8.70 

6.84 

8.15 

31.89 

11.48 


(d)  Baseball. — Following  the  promulgation  of  the  rules,  there  was 
great  popular  interest  in  the  status  of  professional  baseball  players 
and  the  eflfect  of  the  rules  upon  organized  baseball.  In  the  case  of 
Edward  Ainsmith,  which  was  appealed  from  the  district  board 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War 
announced  on  July  20,  1918  (Official  Bulletin,  July  20,  1918),  that 
the  decision  of  the  district  board,  holding  baseball  to  be  a  non- 
productive occupation  within  the  purview  of  the  rules,  was  affirmed. 
The  chief  argument  of  the  appellant  was  that  the  discontinuance  of 
baseball,  which  afforded  wholesome  outdoor  relaxation  to  such  large 
numbers  of  the  American  people,  "would  work  a  social  and  industrial 
harm  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  military^  loss  involved.*'  On  this 
the  Secretary  of  War  commented  in  part  as  foDows: 

The  stress  of  intensive  occupation  in  industry  and  commerce  in  America,  in  normal 
times,  is  such  as  to  give  the  highest  importance  and  social  value  to  outdoor  recreation. 
It  may  well  be  that  all  of  the  persons  who  attend  such  outdoor  sports  are  not  in  need  of 
them;  but  certainly  a  very  large  preponderance  of  the  audiences  in  these  great  national 
exhibitions  are  helped,  physically  and  mentally,  and  made  more  efficient,  indus- 
trially and  socially,  by  the  relaxation  that  they  there  enjoy.  But  the  times  are  not 
normal;  the  demands  of  the  Army  and  of  the  country  are  such  that  we  must  all  make 
sacrifices,  and  the  nonproductive  employment  of  able-bodied  persons,  useful  in  the 
national  defense,  either  as  military  men  or  in  the  industry  and  commerce  of  our 
country,  can  not  be  justified.  The  country  will  be  best  satisfied  if  the  great  selective 
process  by  which  our  Army  is  recruited  makes  no  discriminations  among  men,  except 
those  upon  which  depend  the  preservation  of  the  business  and  industries  of  the  country 
essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
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The  officers  of  organized  baseball  immediately  petitioned  for  an 
order  extending  to  October  15,  1918,  the  period  within  which  their 
players  should  be  required  to  seek  productive  employment,  alleging 
that  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  would  cause  the  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  baseball,  and  that  they  had  not  had  sufficient  notice  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  conditions  resulting  from  the  order  in  the  Ainsmith 
case.  A  hearing  was  had  before  the  Provost  Marshal  General, 
who  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  it  was  not  clear  to  him 
that  the  game  would  have  to  be  discontinued  if  the  order  were  made 
immediately  appUcable;  but  the  Secretary,  on  July  27,  1918,  directed 
that,  "in  order  that  justice  may  be  done  to  the  persons  involved," 
the  application  of  the  rules  t6  baseball  players  be  postponed  to 
September  1.  (Official  Bulletin,  July  27,  1918.)  Subsequently, 
the  application  of  the  order  to  players  on  the  winning  teams  of  the 
National  and  American  leagues  was  further  postponed  to  September 
15,  in  order  that  the  "world's  series"  of  games  might  be  played. 

5.  Relation  of  (he  '^WorJc  or  FigM*'  Order  to  the  War  Industries  Board 
Priorities  List. — ^An  erroneous  impression  became  current,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  that  the  "nonproductive"  list  of  occupations  contained 
in  the  "work  or  fight"  regulation  corresponded  to  the  group  of  indus- 
tries omitted  from  the  "preference  list"  announced  by  the  chairman 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  on  September  9.  Because  the  former 
list  was  brief  (only  five  classes  of  occupations),  while  the  latter  group 
was  very  large  (including  all  industries  except  the  70  priority  classes 
enumerated),  and  because  the  announcement  of  September  9  stated 
that  the  "preference  list"  was  the  "basis  for  industrial  exemption 
from  the  draft,"  some  persons  formed  the  impression  that  the  small 
list  of  five  "nonproductive"  occupations  had  suddenly  been  enlarged 
by  the  Provost  Marshal  General  to  include  the  extensive  group  of 
industries  omitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

This  impression  that  the  ''nonproductive"  list  had  been  enlarged 
at  all,  and  particularly  that  it  was  identical  with  ''nonpriority" 
industries,  was  erroneous  and  misleading.  Selective  service  boards 
had  been  expressly  directed,  until  further  notice,  to  bring  no  other 
occupation  under  the  ''Work  or  Fight"  order,  except  those  expressly 
listed. 

What,  then,  was  the  distinction  between  these  two  groups  ?  The 
War  Industries  Board  was  charged  with  determining  the  principles 
upon  which  fuel,  power  transportation,  materials,  capital,  and  labor 
ought  to  be  allocated  to  the  several  industries  most  essential  to  the 
war  program.  An  industry  omitted  from  that  list  was,  therefore, 
in  the  position  of  not  being  entitled  to  a  priority  privilege.  The 
relation  of  that  list  to  the  Selective  Service  System  was  that  an 
iadustry  included  in  it  was  thereby  recommended   to   the  district 
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boards  as  being  a  '* necessary''  industry;  and  the  district  boards 
could  take  advantage  of  that  recommendation  in  determining  whether 
an  indispensable  man  in  such  an  industry  should  be  placed  in  a  d^ 
ferred  class  on  that  ground. 

But  there  were  of  course  many  scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  indus- 
tries not  positively  essential  to  the  war  program  nor  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  national  interest  during  the  emergency.  In  those  industries 
were  millions  of  registrants  deferred  on  grounds  of  dependency,  and 
many  others  in  Class  I  without  deferment.  At  this  point  the  '*  Work 
or  Fight''  order  came  into  play,  but  for  only  very  few  classes  of 
occupations — ^five  in  all,  expressly  enumerated  in  that  order — and 
for  a  relatively  small  number  of  individuals.  Among  this  extensive 
and  unlisted  group  of  ''nonpriority"  industries,  the  ''Work  or 
Fight"  order  found  very  few  which  it  designated  as  "nonproduc- 
tive"; meaning,  in  general,  those  occupations  in  which  the  man 
power  within  draft  age  could  better,  during  the  •  emergency,  be 
replaced  by  woman's  work  or  by  older  men  or  boys.  The  policy 
involved  was  that  those  men  of  draft  age  would  serve  the  country 
best  by  getting  out  of  those  occupations,  either  into  the  military 
forces  or  into  some  other  occupation.  Now  this  other  occupation 
might  be  in  a  priority  industry  or  in  a  nonpriority  industry.  The 
"Work  or  Fight"  order  did  not  prescribe  any  occupation  for  them 
to  enter.  There  were  plenty  of  nonpriority  industries  to  enter; 
though  naturally  they  could  do  well  to  seek  out  a  priority  industry, 
if  one  was  available.  But  the  ' '  Work  or  Fight "  order  did  not  attempt 
to  dictate  on  that  point;  it  merely  gave  them  the  option  of  getting 
out  of  the  "nonproductive"  occupation,  or  of  losing  the  benefit  of 
their  deferred  classification  or  their  high  order  number. 

Thus  the  War  Industries  Board  was  concerned  merely  with 
strengthening  the  priority  position  of  a  limited  number  of  industries  lo- 
cated at  the  top  of  the  scale,  so  to  speak,in  relation  to  war  needs,while  the 
vSelective  Service  Regulations  were  concerned  mainly  with  strengthen- 
uig  the  Army  by  taking  the  registrants  who  chose  to  stay  in  a  small 
number  of  occupations  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  The  whole  range 
of  occupations  in  between  the  two  lists  remained  open  to  receive 
those  who  might  leave  the  five  occupations  named  in  the  "Work  or 
laglit"  order.  Lawyers,  for  example,  were  not  mentioned  iq  the 
"preference"  list;  hence  a  lawyer  could  prestunably  not  obtain  a 
priority  order  for  the  transportation  of  a  set  of  oflGice  furniture. 
Nor  were  lawyers  mentioned  in  the  "nonproductive"  list;  hence,  a 
lawyer  deferred  on  groimds  bf  dependency  did  not  have  to  give  up 
his  occupation  in  order  to  retaia  his  deferment.  On  the  other  hand, 
poolrooms  were  not  on  the  "preference"  list  while  they  did  appear 
in  the  "nonproductive"  list;  hence  a  registrant  pool-room  keeper 
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not  only  could  not  obtain  a  priority  order  for  the  transportation  of  his 
pool-Toom  f  uyniture,  but  he  must  either  go  into  some  other  occupation 

or  lose  his  deferment,  if  any. 

The  two  groups  C^nonpriority"  and  '* nonproductive")?  therefore, 
not  only  were  directed  to  different  purposes,  but  they  were  not 
identical  and  presumably  never  would  have  become  identical. 

6.  Effect  on  compulsory  work  movement. — ^Meanwhile,  the  problem 
of  reaching  those  outside  of  the  draft  age  who  were  idle  in  time  of 
war  was  attracting  special  attention  in  other  quarters.  Public  and 
legislative  opinion  had  already  begun  to  consider  this  problem 
actively.  On  August  20,  1917,  became  effective  the  Maryland  "Com- 
pulsory work  law,''  making  it  the  duty  of  every  able-bodied  man 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  50  to  have  some  r^ular  and  continuous 
employment.  This  law  was  already  operating  with  good  results. 
New  Jersey  followed  suit  not  long  after,  and  on  May  13,  Gx)v.  Whit- 
man, of  New  York,  signed  an  *'anti-loafing  biU"  modeled  on  similar 
lines.  In  his  memorandum  accompanying  this  bill  the  governor 
referred  to  the  circumstance  that  "many  persons  were  coming  into 
New  York  State  from  New  Jersey  in  order  to  escape  the  operation 
of  the  law  in  the  latter  State.''  This  showed  that  cooperation  of  all 
agencies,  both  State  and  Federal,  was  neidded  in  order  to  effect  com- 
plete results. 

As  a  marked  effect  of  the  promulgation  of  the  "Work  or  Fight'' 
order  a  nation-wide  drive  now  began.  The  one  Federal  agency  pos- 
sessing already  the  authority  of  law  to  reach  the  core  of  the  problem 
with  nation-wide  effect  was  the  Selective  Service  System.  By  this 
single  measiure  it  accomplished  the  double  purpose  of  increasing  the 
military  forces  and  of  stimulating  the  replenishment  of  the  effective 
industrial  ranks  throughout  all  ages  and  all  States.  At  least  10 
other  States — ^Delaware,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  and 
West  Virginia — ^have  since  enacted  legislation  of  like  character  to 
the  Maryland  law. 

7.  Industrial  conscription. — ^What  was  the  relation  between  the 
"work  or  fight"  order  and  industrial  conscription?  The  two  were 
certainly  not  identical,  either  in  scope  ot  in  purpose,  for  the  former 
was  in  scope  and  purpose  essentially  a  military  measure  and  the 
latter  would  have  been  essentially  an  industrial  one.  Yet  there  was 
a  definite  and  obvious  relation,  in  that  the  "Work  or  Fight"  order 
was  calculated  to  supply  the  experimental  f oimdation  for  a  successful 
measure  of  pure  industrial  conscription  had  the  necessity  ever  arrived. 
This  larger  aspect  of  the  "Work  or  Fight"  order  has  been  already 
dwelt  upon  in  Chapter  I  of  this  Report. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
CIASSIFICATIOir  PBIirCIPLES  AITD  BESTJLTS. 

(I)  ALIENAGE. 

Introductory — (a) — Loyalty  of  aliens, — ^The  problem  of  the  alien 
was  fraught  with  many  intricacies.  It  was  in  this  field  that  were 
encoimtered  not  only  the  subtle  efforts  of  the  Imperial  German 
Government  to  insinuate  its  intrigues  into  oiu*  armed  forces,  but  also 
(and  this  was  the  larger  and  infinitely  the  more  compKcated  side) 
the  diplomatic  situations  arising  out  of  relations  with  oiu*  allies  and 
the  neutral  nations. 

Truly  were  we  the  melting  pot  of  the  world;  and  the  cosmopolitan 
composition  of  oiu*  population  was  never  more  strikingly  disclosed 
than  by  the  recent  events  of  the  world  war.  Then  the  melting  pot 
stood  in  the  fierce  fires  of  the  national  emergency;  and  its  contents, 
heated  in  the  flames,  either  fused  into  the  compact  mass  or  floated 
off  as  dross. 

The  great  and  inspiring  revelation  here  has  been  that  men  of  foreign 
and  of  native  origin  alike  responded  to  the  call  to  arms  with  a  patriotic 
devotion  that  confounded  the  cynical  plans  of  oiu*  arch  enemy  and 
surpassed  oiu*  own  highest  expectations.  No  man  can  peruse  the 
muster  roll  of  one  of  our  camps,  or  the  casualty  list  from  a  battle  field 
in  France,  without  realizing  that  America  has  fulfilled  one  of  its 
highest  missions  in  breeding  a  spirit  of  common  loyalty  among  all 
those  who  have  shared  the  blessings  of  life  on  its  free  soil.  No  need 
to  speculate  how  it  has  come  about;  the  great  fact  is  demonstrated 
that  America  makes  Americans.  In  the  diary  of  a  German  oflBcer,- 
found  on  the  battle  field,  the  following  sentence,  penned  by  one  of  the 
enemy  whom  these  men  went  out  to  fight,  speaks  volumes:  '*Only  a 
few  of  the  troops  are  of  pure  American  origin;  the  majority  are  of 
German,  Dutch,  and  Italian  parentage.  But  these  semi-Americans — 
almost  all  of  whom  were  born  in  America  and  never  have  been  in 
Europe — ^fully  feel  themselves  to  be  true-born  sons  of  their  country." 

On  the  other  hand,  not  the  least  valuable  of  the  lessons  of  the  draft 
is  its  disclosure  that  to-day  there  are  certain  portions  of  our  population 
which  either  will  not  or  can  not  unite  in  ideals  with  the  rest.  We 
have  welcomed  to  oiu*  shores  many  who  should  be  forever  denied  the 
right  of  American  citizenship.  The  operation  of  the  draft  in  respect 
to  aliens  is  a  great  object  lesson  for  the  American  people.  While 
many  declarant  aliens  completed  their  citizenship  after  they  had  been 
86  ' 
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inducted  into  the  service,  and  fought  loyally  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  yet  many  others  refused  to  do  so  and  were  discharged  imder 
the  order  of  April  11, 1918.  Furthermore,  thousands  of  nondeclarant 
aliens  claimed  and  received  exemption;  and  thousands  of  others 
who  had  failed  to  claim  exemption  sought  and  obtained  their  dis- 
charge from  the  service  after  they  had  been  duly  inducted.  Many 
of  these  friendly  and  neutral  aliens,  who  refused  to  aid  their  adopted 
country  in  time  of  need,  had  made  the  United  States  their  home  for 
many  years,  had  acquired  a  comfortable  livelihood,  and  had  enjoyed 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  benefits  and  protection  of  our  coimtry. 
But  while  millions  of  American  boys  gladly  left  their  homes,  and  all 
that  home  means,  to  fight  for  high  ideals  and  the  preservation  of  all 
that  is  near  and  dear  to  a  patriot,  these  men  deUberately  refused  to 
make  the  sacrifice. 

Confronted  as  we  are  with  these  revelations,  we  may  join  in  the 
solemn  warning,  on  the  meaning  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  voiced  a 
few  months  ago  by  an  eminent  Federal  judge  in  a  charge  to  the  jiuy 
on  the  trial  imder  the  espionage  act  of  a  citizen  of  German  birth 
(U.  S.  V.  Fontana,  Amidon,  J.,  U.  S.  District  Coiu't  for  North  Dakota, 
Congressional  Record,  Oct.  3,  1918). 

If  you  were  set  down  in  Prussia  to-day,  you  would  be  in  hannony  with  your  environ- 
ment. It  would  fit  you  just  as  a  flower  fits  the  leaf  and  stem  of  the  plant  on  which 
it  grows.  You  have  influenced  others  who  have  been  under  your  ministry  to  do  the 
Hime  thing.  You  said  you  would  cease  to  cherish  your  German  soul.  That  meant 
that  you  would  begin  the  study  of  American  life  and  history;  that  you  would  try  to 
miderstand  its  ideals  and  purposes  and  love  them;  that  you  would  try  to  build  up 
inside  of  yourself  a  whole  group  of  feelings  for  the  United  States  the  same  as  you  felt 
toward  the  fatherland  when  you  left  Germany  *  *  *  I  do  not  blame  you  and 
these  men  alone.  I  blame  myself.  I  blame  my  country.  We  urged  you  to  come. 
We  welcomed  you;  we  gave  you  opportunity;  we  gave  you  land;  we  conferred  upon 
you  the  diadem  of  American  citizenship,  and  then  we  left  you.  We  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  what  you  have  been  doing.  And  now  the  world  war  has  thrown  a  searchlight 
upon  our  national  life,  and  what  have  we  discovered?  We  find  all  over  these  United 
States,  in  groups,  little  Germanies,  Uttle  Italies,  little  Austrias,  little  Norways,  little 
Ruasias.  These  foreign  people  have  thrown  a  circle  about  themselves,  and,  instead 
of  keeping  the  oath  they  took  that  they  wotlld  try  to  grow  American  souls  inside  of 
them,  they  have  studiously  striven  to  exclude  everything  American  and  to  cherish 
everything  foreign.  A  clever  gentleman  wrote  a  romance  called  '^America,  the 
Melting  Pot.'*  It  appealed  to  our  vanity,  and  through  all  these  years  we  have  been 
seeing  romance  insteeid  of  fact.  That  is  the  awful  truth.  The  figure  of  my  country 
stands  beside  you  to-day.  It  says  to  me:  ^^Do  not  blame  this  man  alone.  I  am 
partly  to  blame.  Teach  him,  and  the  like  of  him,  and  all  those  who  have  been  misled 
by  him  and  his  like,  that  a' change  has  come." 

There  must  be  an  interpretation  anew  of  the  oath  of  allegiance.  It  has  been  in 
the  past  nothing  but  a  formula  of  words.  From  this  time  on  it  must  be  translated 
into  living  characters  incarnate  in  the  life  of  every  foreigner  who  has  his  dwelling 
place  in  our  midst.  If  they  have  been  cherishing  foreign  history,  foreign  ideals, 
foreign  loyalty,  it  must  be  stopped,  and  they  must  begin  at  once,  all  over  again,  to 
chenah  American  thought,  American  history,  American  ideals.  That  means  some- 
thing that  is  to  be  done  in  your  daily  life.    It  does  not  mean  simply  that  you  will 
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not  take  up  anns  against  the  United  States.  It  goes  deeper  iar  than  that.  It  means 
that  you  will  live  for  the  United  States,  and  that  you  will  cherish  and  grow  American 
souls  inside  of  you. 

(6)  TTie  legal  status  of  aliens. — Immediately  after  the  declaration^ 
on  April  6,  1917,  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany,  the  question  of 
the  alien's  liability  to  military  service  arose.  .  It  was  realized  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  international  law,  not  all  aliens  stood  on 
the  same  footing  in  this  country,  (a)  An  alien  occupying  a  diplo- 
matic post  enjoys  immunity  from  military  service,  as  well  as  from 
many  other  burdens,  for  he  is  the  representative  of  a  foreign  country 
present  by  consent  and  invitation,  and  is  protected  by  a  number  of 
privileges  not  enjoyed  by  a  private  citizen.  Diplomatic  privileges 
do  not  extend  to  consuls,  as  they  are  not  diplomatic  officers,  but 
merely  representatives  for  commercial  purposes.  (6)  A  transitory 
alien  friend  can  not  be  compelled  to  serve  other  than  mere  police 
duty,  for  otherwise  commercial  intercourse  would  be  interrupted  and 
the  person  might  be  required  to  aid  a  country  in  which  he  is  a  stranger. 
(c)  An  alien  friend  who  is  domiciled,  that  is  to  say,  who  is  a  perma- 
nent resident,  can  be  compelled  to  serve,  for  otherwise  he  would 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  Government  without  sharing  the  burdens. 
An  aUen's  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  though  it 
does  not  make  him  a  citizen,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  he  is  pro]>- 
erly  to  be  considered  a  permanent  resident,  (d)  An  alien  enemy 
can  not  be  forced  to  serve,  for  otherwise  he  would  be  compelled  to 
fight  against  his  own  country,  (e)  A  national  of  a  country  with 
which  the  United  States  has  a  treaty  containing  appropriate  pro- 
visions may  enjoy  exemption  from  compulsory  military  service. 
Some  of  our  treaties  exempt  all  of  the  citizens  of  each  of  the  high 
contracting  parties.     Others  exempt  only  certain  designated  classes. 

Congress  crystallized  its  view  on  this  all-important  question  in  the 
enactment  of  the  Selective  Service  Law,  approved  May  18,  1917;  tb  3 
guiding  principles  of  which  are:  (1)  The  draft  ^^ shall  be  based  upon 
liability  to  military  service  of  all  male  citizens,  or  male  persons  not 
alien  enemies  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens" 
between  the  designated  ages;  (2)  certain  designated  classes  of  pei^ 
sons  shall  be  exempt  from  the  draft,  the  local  and  district  boards 
having  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  questions  of  exemption  and 
the  decisions  of  the  district  boards  to  be  final,  unless  revised  by  the 
President;  and  (3)  all  persons  registered  **  shall  be  and  remain  subject 
to  draft  into  the  forces  hereby  authorized,  unless  exempted  or  excused 
therefrom  as  in  this  Act  provided''. 

(c)  Numbers  of  aiiens. — Before  explaining  the  several  problems 
raised  by  alienage  under  the  selective  service  system,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  note  of  the  numbers  involved,  and  of  the  distribution  of 
those  numbers  among  the  various  groups  affected  by  the  draft. 
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*(1)  The  total  number  of  aliens  registered,  and  the  relation  of 
these  totals  to  citizens  registered,  is  shoAvn  in  the  following  Table  20: 

Table  20. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Aliens  and  dtixens,  ro::istration  compared. 


Total  aliens  and  citizens  registered,  June  5, 
1917^ept.  12, 1918 

Aliens 

Citizens 

Registration,  June  5,  1917 

Aliens 

Citizens 

R^listration,  June  5-Aug.  24,  1918 

Aliens 

Citizens 

Registration,  Sept.  12, 1918 

Aliens : 

Citizens 


Number. 


23,  908, 576 

3,  877,  083 

20,  031,  493 

9,  780,  535 

1, 616,  812 

8, 163,  723 

899,  279 

86,194 

813,  085 

13, 228,  762 

2, 174, 077 

11,  054,  685 


Per  cent  of 

aliens  and 

citizens. 


100.00 
16.22 
83.78 


Percent  cf 
aliens  reg- 
istered. 


100.00 


41.70 


2.23 


56.07 


(2)  The  citizens  registered  were  divided,  as  to  native  born  and 
naturalized,  in  the  following  ratios  (Table  21): 

Table  21. 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Citizens  roriistered. 


Total  citizens  registered 

Native  bom 

Naturalized 

R^;istration  June  5, 1917  (ages  21-30) 

Native  bom 

NaturalizM 

Registration  June  5-Aug.  24, 1918  (age  21) 

Native  bom 

Naturalized , 

Registration  Sept.  12, 1918  (ages  18-20,  32-45) 

Native  bom 

Naturalized 


Number. 


20, 031, 493 

18, 694, 526 

1, 336, 967 

8, 163, 723 

7, 904, 253 

259, 470 

813, 085 

801, 870 

11, 215 

11, 054, 685 

9, 988, 703 

1, 065, 982 


Percent 
ofcitL'.ers 
registered. 


Percent 

of  native 

bom. 


100.00 

93.33 

100.00 

6.67 

100.00 

96.82 

42.28 

3.18 

100.00 

98.62 

4.29 

1.38 

100.00 

90.35 

53.43 

9.65 

(3)  The  aliens  were  divided,  as  to  declarants  and  nondeclarants, 
in  the  following  ratios  (Table  22) : 

Table  22. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Aliens  re'^istered. 


Total  aliens  registered 

Declarants 

•    Nondeclarants 

RegiBtered  June  5,  1917  (ages  21-30) 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 

Entered  June  5-Aug.  24, 1918  (age  21) 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 

Roistered  Sept.  12,  1918  (ages  18-20,  32-45) 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 


Number. 


3, 877, 083 

1, 270, 182 

2,  606,  901 

1,  616, 812 

518,  216 

1, 098, 596 

86, 194 

20,147 

66, 047 

2, 174, 077 

731, 819 

1,442,258 


Per  cent 

oft^tal 

alien  re*?- 

isLration. 


Percent 

of 

aliens 

re^terod. 


100.  00 

100.00 

32.76 

67.24 

41.70 

100.00 

32.05 

67.95 

2.23 

100.00 

23.37 

76.63 

5G.07 

100.00 

33.66 

66.34 
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(4)  The  war  status  of  these  aliens  was   as  follows 

-^  Table  23. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 


Alien  registration  distributed  as  to  war  status. 


Number. 


Total  aliens  registered  in  all  three  registrations 

Ages  21-31,  June  6, 1917-Sept.  11, 1918.. . 

Ages  18-20,  32-45,  Sept.  12, 1918 

Cobelligerents 

Ages  21-31 :. . . 

Ages  lg-20,  32-45 

Neutrals 

Ages  21-31 

Ages  18-20,  32-45 

Enemy  and  allied  enemy 

Ages  21-31 

Ages  18-20,  32-45 


3, 877, 083 

1, 703, 006 

2, 174, 077 

2, 228, 980 

1,021,063 

1, 207, 917 

636,  601 

249, 034 

387, 567 

1,  Oil,  502 

432,  909 

578,  593 


Percent 

of  aliens 

registered. 


100.00 


57.49 


16.42 
26.09 


Appendix  Table  23-A  shows  the  figures  by  States,  and  adds  a 
comparison  for  German  aliens  with  the  figures  of  the  registrations 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Appendix  Table  23-B  shows  the  distribution,  by  nationalities,  for 
each  of  the  three  registrations. 

(5)  Upon  proceeding  to  the  classification  of  these  aliens  of  the 
first  and  second  registration  (the  classification  under  the  third 
registration  was  stopped  by  the  armistice  of  November  11,  1918), 
the  results  showing  the  contrast  between  aUens  and  citizens  appear 
in  the  following  Table  24 ;  in  this  table,  Class  I  is  used  as  covering  all 
registrants  certified  for  service,  including  those  prior  to  Dec.  15, 1917. 

Table  24. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 


Classification  of  aliens  and  citizens  compared. 


Total  aliens  registered  June  5, 1917-Sept  11, 1918 

Placed  in  Class  I 

Placed  in  deferred  classes 

Total  citizens  registered  June  5,  1917-Sept.  11, 
1918 

Placed  in  Class  I 

Placed  in  deferred  classes 


Number. 


1,  703, 006 

414, 389 

1,  288,  617 

8, 976, 808 
3, 292, 155 
5, 684,  653 


Percent 
of  aliens. 


100.00 
24.33 
75.67 


Percent 
of  citixens. 


100.00 
36.67 
63.33 
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(6)  As  between  declarants  and  nondeclarants,  the  ratio  for  the 
deferred  classes  is  naturaUy  higher  for  the  latter,  as  shown  in  Table  25 : 


Table  25. 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Classification  of  aliens  in  general. 


Total  aliens  registered  June  5,  1917 
Sept.  11, 1918 

l>eclarantB 

Nondeclarants 

Placed  in  Class  I 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 

Placed  in  deferred  classes. » 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 


Number. 


1,  703, 006 
538,363 

1, 164,  643 
414, 389 
160, 594 
253,  795 

1, 288, 617 
377,  769 
910, 848 


Per  cent 

of  aliens 

registered. 


100.00 
31.61 
68.39 
24.33 


75.67 


Per  cent 
of  nonde- 
clarants. 


100.00 


21.79 
78.' 2i" 


Per  cent 

of  declar* 

ants. 


100.00 


29.64 
7i.*36 


(7)  Among  the  three  groups  of  aliens,  viz,  cobelligerent,  neutral, 
and  enemy,  the  classification  showed  the  following  contrasts : 


1 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 


Table  26. 


Classification  of  oobeUigerent  aliens. 


Total  cobelligerents  registered  June  5, 1917-Sept.  11, 1918 
Placed  in  Class  I 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 

Placed  in  deferred  classes 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 


Number. 


1, 021, 063 
311,  895 
117, 842 
194, 053 
709, 168 
203, 485 
505,  683 


Per  cent 
of  cobel- 
ligerents. 


30.55 


69.45 


Tablb  27. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


Classification  of  neutral  aliens. 


Total  neutrals  repitered  June  5, 1917-Sept.  11, 1918 
Placed  in  Class  I 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 

Placed  in  deferred  classes 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 


Number. 


249,034 
61,942 
25, 918 
36, 024 

187, 092 
51,  726 

135, 366 


Per  cent  of 
neutrals. 


100.00 

24.87 


75.13 


It  thus  appears  that  the  neutrals  obtained  deferred  classification  to 
a  slightly  greater  extent  than  the  cobelligerents,  viz,  6  per  cent. 
One  would  perhaps  have  assumed  that  the  difference  of  sympathies 
would  haye  shown  a  greater  readiness  than  these  figures  indicate,  on 
the  part  of  cobelligerents,  to  waive  deferment  and  enter  the  combat. 
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That  the  difference,  such  as  it  is,  was  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to 
nondeclarants,  appears  from  Table  28. 


Table  28. 


2 
3 

4 

5 

6 


Nondeclarant  cobelllgcrent  and  neutral  deferments, 

compared^ 


Total,  cobelligerent  nondeclarant  aliens  regis- 
tered June  5, 1917-Sept.  11, 1918 

Placed  in  Class  I 

Placed  in  deferred  classes 

Total  neutral  nondeclarant  aliens  registered 

Junes,  1917-Sept.  11,  1918 

Placed  in  Class  I 

Placed  in  deferred  classes 


Number. 


699, 736 
194, 053 
505,683 

171, 390 

36,024 

135, 366 


Per  c<«nt  of 

oobelUser- 

ents. 


100.00 
27.73 
72.27 


Per  cent  of 
neutrals. 


100.00 
2L02 
7&98 


(8)  Alien  enemies  and  alien  allies  of  the  enemy  included,  of  course,  a 
lai^e  share  of  anti-German  aliens,  belonging  to  other  race  stocks; 
these  were  usually  enemies  in  a  purely  technical  sense.  How  a 
certain  number  of  them  came  to  be  placed  in  Class  I  is  explained  in  a 
later  paragraph  of  this  chapter.  The  figures  for  deferments  in  line  8 
of  Table  29  show  the  deferments  specifically  made  on  the  ground  of 
enemy  alienage;  lines  6  and  7  include  deferments  on  other  grounds: 

Table  29. 


Alien  enemies  and  allied  enemies  classified. 


Nomber. 


Percent 

of  alien 

enemies. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Total  alien  enemies  and  allied  enemies  registered  June  5, 

1917-Sept.  11.  1918 

Placed  in  Class  I 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 

Placed  in  deferred  classes 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 

Class  V-E  of  deferments  (alien  enemies) 

Alien  enemies  reported  as  discharged  at  camp 


432,909 

40,552 

16,834 

23,718 

392, 357 

122,558 

269,799 

334, 949 

5,637 


100.00 
9.37 


90.63 


We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  scope  and  bearing  of 
the  serious  problems  that  arose  in  connection  with  alienage,  and  the 
solutions  reached. 

Those  problems  were,  in  the  main,  three:  (1)  The  problem  of  alien 
numbers  as  ajffecting  the  quota  basis;  (2)  the  problem  of  neutral  and 
cobelligerent  aUen  liabiUty  to  service,  as  involving  diplomatic 
negotiations ;  and  (3)  the  problem  of  enemy  aliens  in  the  armed  forces. 

1.  Alienage  (w  disturbing  (he  quota  hasis. — ^The  supposed  inequity  of 
the  selective  service  act  in  requiring  quotas  to  be  based  on  population 
including  aliens,  while  payments  for  quotas  were  obliged  to  be  made 
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id  natives  and  declaranta  only,  led  to  great  popular  dissatisfaction. 
This  situation  existed  as  early  as  August,  1917,  and  was  described  in 
my  First  Report.     Several  remedies  were  proposed. 

(a)  Alien  nordiaJnlity  to  the  draft, — One  remedy  was  to  amend  the 
law  so  as  to  make  all  aliens  liable  to  the  draft.  This  was  the  purport 
of  several  bills  introduced  in  Congress.  Besides  its  administrative 
difficulties,  it  involved  opposition  from  diplomatic  representatives, 
particularly  of  neutral  treaty  countries.  In  August,  1917,  an  acute 
situation  was  reached.  At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  subject  was  temporarily  withdrawn  from  consideration  by  Con- 
gress, pending  the  development  of  a  second  remedy,  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  State,  viz: 

(6)  Reciprocal  treaties  of  conscription  with  cobeUigerents. — ^This  sec- 
ond remedy,  then  begun  by  negotiation,  did  not  mature  for  almost  a 
year;  the  resulting  treaties  are  described  later.  The  reason  why  this 
remedy,  if  immediately  maturing,  would  have  sufficed  practically  was 
that  the  cobelligerent  countries  represented  some  700,000  of  the  non- 
dedarant  aliens,  while  the  neutrals  represented  a  few  more  than 
170,000,  and  therefore  the  effect  of  the  latter  element  on  the  quota 
basis  was  relatively  not  important.  The  subjection  of  nondeclar- 
ant  cobelligerent  aliens  to  mutual  conscription  would  have  furnished 
a  substantially  complete  relief  to  the  complaints  of  inequity. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  complete  relief  came  about  through 
a  third  remedy,  adopted  for  other  controlling  reasons,  viz: 

(c)  The  classification  system, — In  December,  1917,  the  method  of 
calling  and  examining  registrants  from  time  to  time  as  needed  to  fill 
a  requisition  was  replaced  by  the  method  of  classifying  all  regis- 
trants in  advance  once  for  all  (as  already  described  in  Chapter  III). 
Of  the  five  classes  thus  formed,  nondeclarant  aliens  formed  a  division 
in  Class  V ;  and  it  was  planned  to  apportion  the  quotas  of  the  several 
States  and  subdivisions  on  the  total  numbers  in  Class  I,  respectively, 
as  forming  the  most  just  basis  for  quotas.  This  method  thus  elimi- 
nated aliens  in  the  computation  and  apportionment  of  quotas.  The 
bill  containing  the  necessary  amendment  to  the  law,  though  intro- 
duced in  January,  1918,  was  not  enacted  tmtil  May  (as  described  in 
Chapter  VI);  but  from  the  time  of  the  annoimcement  of  the  plan  no 
further  complaint  was  heard  as  to  the  effect  of  alienage  upon  quotas. 
By  this  change  of  regulations  nondeclarant  aliens  fell  into  Class  V, 
and  the  quota  basis  was  formed  by  Class  I.  This,  therefore,  reduced 
to  an  equitable  basis  the  relative  quotas  of  commimities  having  large 
alien  elements. 

General  satisfaction  is  expressed  by  the  boards  with  the  new  quota 
system,  as  disposing  finally  of  the  discontent  produced  by  the  original 
statutory  rule.  But  in  answering  the  inquiry  put  to  them  on  this 
point  many  boards  eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  to  express  in  the 
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strongest  terms  the  intense  and  widespread  popular  feeling  that  aliens, 
if  otherwise  qualified,  should  be  compelled  to  serve  in  the  Army;  or, 
if  this  were  impossible,  that  they  should  at  least  be  prevented  in 
some  way  (possibly  by  taxation)  from  turning  their  privilege  of 
exemption  to  pecuniary  profit.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
spectacle  of  American  boys,  the  finest  in  the  community,  going  forth 
to  fight  for  the  liberty  of  the  world  while  sturdy  aliens — many  of 
them  born  in  the  very  coimtries  which  have  been  invaded  by  the 
enemy — stay  at  home  and  make  money  has  been  the  one  notable 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  scheme  of  military  service  embodied 
in  the  selective  service  act. 

2.  Treaimeni  of  aliens  by  the  law  and  by  the  officials  a«  a  subject  of 
diplomatic  protest  by  foreign  representatives — (a)  Nondeclarant  aliens. — 
The  acceptance  of  many  nondeclarant  aliens  by  the  selective  serv- 
ice officials,  gave  rise  to  diplomatic  protest  on  the  groimd  that  non- 
declarants,  though  exempt,  were  nevertheless  made  to  serve.  This 
involved  both  the  law  and  procedure  of  the  regulations,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  ofiicials  administering  them. 

(1)  In  so  far  as  the  law  itself  was  concerned,  the  two  great  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  selective  service  regulations,  viz.,  first,  that 
exemption  is  an  exception,  and,  secondly,  that  an  aUen  claiming  ex- 
emption must  prove  his  case,  were  subsequently  vindicated  by  the 
courts.  At  the  outset,  this  ofiice  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Con- 
gress intended  to  establish  and  did  establish  the  presumption  that 
every  registrant  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  that  this  presump- 
tion stands  until  the  contrary  is  shown;  and  that  every  registrant, 
therefore,  is  and  remains  subject  to  be  drafted  into  the  miUtary 
forces  unless  exempted  or  excused  by  a  local  or  district  board,  or  by 
the  President  on  review.  The  selective  service  machinery,  accord- 
ingly, was  erected  by  Executive  regulations,  the  foundation  of  which, 
in  respect  of  enemy  aUens  and  nondeclarant  aliens,  rested  upon  the 
proposition  that  the  boards  must  exempt,  upon  their  own  initiative 
if  necessary,  every  aUen  enemy,  and  that  nondeclarant  aUens,  after 
registration,  are  not  automatically  exempt  fsom  further  operation  of 
the  act  and  the  rules  and  regulations. 

The  Federal  courts  throughout  the  country  (with  one  exception 
only,  so  far  as  I  am  advised)  have  ruled  to  the  same  effect.*  The 
courts  reasoned  that  while  alien  enemies  and  nondeclarant  aUens 

1  The  leading  cases  are:  United  States  ex  rel.  Bartallnl  v.  Capt.  Mitchell,  248  Fed.  997;  United  States 
ez  rel.  Joseph  Koopowitz,  alias  Jacob  Koopowlts,  v.  John  P.  Flnley,  245  Fed.  871;  United  States  ex  rel. 
George  Cubyluck  v.  J.  Franklin  Bell,  248  Fed.  995;  United  States  ex  ret.  Giovanni  Troiani  v.  John  E. 
Heybum,  shenfl,  245  Fed.  360;  James  Summertime  v.  Local  Board,  248  Fed.  832;  Ella  H.  Tlnkoff  et  al., 
petitioners,  Department  of  Justice,  Bulletin  No.  57;  Mathias  Hutflis,  petitioner,  245  Fed.  789;  United 
States  ex  rel.  Max  Pascher  v,  Eugene  Kinkead  et  al.,  248  Fed.  141,  affirmed  on  appeal  by  the  United  States 
Cfrcmt  Court  of  Appeals,  250  Fed.  602, 698,  citmg  Arver  i;.  Umted  States,  245  U.  S.  366;  ex  parte  Kusweski, 
251  Fed.  077;  and  ex  parte  Romano,  251  Fed.  762. 

Contra:  Ex  parte  Beck,  245  Fed.  967;  John  Napora,  petitioner,  r.  James  H.  Rowo  et  al.,  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Montana,  decided  October  24, 1918,  not  yet  reported. 
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are  not  subject  to  be  drafted ^  it  is  clear  that  wheilier  a  particular 
person  belongs  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes  is  a  question  of 
fact;  exactly  the  same  as  whether  a  person  u  a  duly  ordained  minister 
of  religion  or  a  student  for  the  ministry  in  a  recognized  theological 
or  divinity  school;  that  the  plain  purpose  of  the  act  was  that  the 
fact  should  be  ascertained  by  the  administrative  boards  which  the 
President  was  authorized  to  create;  that  it  must  be  assumed  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  local  and  district  boards  or  any  other  govern- 
mental agencies  independently  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  regis- 
trant was  a  nondeclarent  alien,  because  such  an  inquiry  would  involve 
a  search  of  the  records  of  the  naturalization  courts^  Federal  and  State, 
throughout  the  entire  country  to  ascertain  a  negative,  viz,  whether 
a  person  had  not  declared  his  intention  C'an  obviously  impossible 
and  absurd  inquiry,''  as  one  judge  has  said) ;  and  that  it  was  only 
when  the  action  of  the  boards  was  without  jurisdiction,  or  when, 
having  jurisdiction,  they  failed  to  give  the  parties  complaining  a  fair 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and  present  their  evidence,  that  the  action 
of  sucb  tribimals  was  subject  to  review  by  the  civil  courts.*  The 
Federal  courts  further  held  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  the 
selective  service  law  and  the  treaty  stipulations  in  respect  to  non- 
declarent aliens,  because  the  act  and  the  rules  and  r^ulations 
expressly  give  such  aliens  the  right  to  claim  and  receive  exemption 
from  the  draft.* 

(2)  In  so  far  as.  the  action  of  the  local  boards  was  concerned,  the 
regulations  and  instructions  required  local  and  district  boards  to  give 
every  alien,  as  well  as  every  other  registrant,  a  full  and  fair  hearing, 
or  a  full  and  fair  opportimity  to  be  heard,  on  any  claim  of  exemption 
that  he  might  have.  While  this  office  believed  that,  when  such 
a  full  and  fair  opportunity  was  offered  and  no  claim  was  made,  or 
when  a  claim  was  made  and  after  such  a  full  and  fair  hearing  the 
boards  disallowed  the  claim,  no  one  had  a  legal  right  to  complain, 
authority  was  given  to  the  boards  to  reopen  any  claim  upon 
proper  suggestion  at  any  time  before  induction.  Furthermore,  local 
boards  were  authorized  to  inquire  into  the  status  of  any  registrant 
where  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  particular  registrant  was 
a  nondeclarant  alien  and  had  failed  through  ignorance  to  claim 
exemption,  and,  if  such  were  foimd  to  be  the  case,  the  boards  were 
required  to  exempt  him. 

*  In  ex  parte  Bectt  and  In  John.  Napora  v.  James  H.  Rowe  et  al. ,  supra  (the  Napora  case  is  pending  on 
4>peal  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Ninth  Circuit),  the  United  States  District  Court 
lor  the  District  of  Montana  held  that  registrants  who  at  the  time  of  registration  stated  to  the  registrars 
that  they  were  nondeclarent  aliens  and  claimed  exemption  as  such  on  their  registration  cards  were  auto- 
matically exempt  from  further  operation  of  the  act  and  rules  and  regulations,  and  that  all  rules  and  regu- 
litioos  to  the  contrary  are  void  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  act. 

*  Ex  parte  Dragut  in  Blazekovic,  Department  of  Justice  Bulletin  No.  67,  and  Mathias  Hutflis,  petitioner, 
npia.  Furthermore,  the  ooorts  hold  that  if  there  be,  in  tact,  an  irreooadlable  conflict  between  the  act 
tnd  any  particular  treaty  stipulation  in  respect  of  dedarent  aliens,  the  act,  the  last  in  date,  must  control. 
Id.;ld. 
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In  order  further  to  obviate  the  question  which  had  arisen  as  to  the 
advisability  of  acting  upon  implied  waivers  of  aliens,  the  regulations 
promulgated  on  Nbvember  8, 1917,  provided  that  no  declarant  should 
thereafter  be  inducted,  the  fact  of  such  alienage  having  been  estab- 
lished, unless  and  until  he  had  expressly  waived  his  right  to  exempn 
tion.  At  the  same  time  legal  advisory  boards  were  established  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  registrants,  and  this  measure  thereafter  elimi- 
nated almost  entirely  such  misimderstanding  as  had  heretofore  pre- 
vailed anywhere  among  aUens. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  a  perusal  of  the  reports  from 
local  boards  (summarized  in  my  First  Report,  1917,  p.  53)  that 
throughout  the  country,  and  with  only  occasional  and  local  excep- 
tionB,  the  practice  of  the  boards  was  in  entire  accord  with  the  law  and 
regulations.  In  the  regions  of  lai^e  alien  population,  the  personnel 
of  the  boards  often  included  men  of  foreign  race  stock,  fully  aware  of 
the  conditions  of  alienage  in  their  localities,  as  well  as  men  of  wide 
experience  in  social  welfare  work,  deeply  interested  in  the  alien  immi- 
grant; these  men  took  every  paint  to  inform  the  ignorant  and  to 
protect  the  helpless. 

Consuls  were  appealed  to  by  draft  officials  in  an  effort  to  surround 
the  alien  with  every  opportimity  to  establish  his  foreign  allegiance. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the  Naturalization  Bureau  that  53,346  cases 
were  referred  to  it  by  local  boards  in  the  effort  to  establish  in  the 
case  of  aliens  whether  a  declaration  of  intention  had  previously 
been  filed. 

Moreover,  the  mass  of  foreign-bom  residents  were  themselves  per- 
meated by  the  spirit  of  readiness  to  waive  their  exemptions  and  vol- 
untarily accept  the  call  to  military  service.  Thousands  of  nonde- 
clarant  aUens  of  cobelligerent  and  even  of  neutral  origin  welcomed 
the  opportimity  to  take  up  arms  against  the  arch  enemy  of  all;  the 
records  of  correspondence  in  this  office  contain  eloquent  testimony 
to  this  spirit.  The  figures  of  alien  classification  already  given 
(Tables  24  and  26)  indicate  this;  and  the  local  boards  report  explicitly 
that  the  number  of  nondeclarant  aliens  waiving  their  exemption  was 
very  large  (191,491).  And  finally,  the  figures  of  naturalizations  in 
camp  since  May,  1918  (given  below  in  par.  3(6))  refute  the  notion  that 
any  appreciable  number  of  those  men  had  entered  the  service  unwil- 
lingly. That  the  boards  occasionally  allowed  themselves  the  pa- 
triot's privilege  of  pleading  with  the  man  who  had  not  fully  reflected 
on  his  duty  is  not  to  be  doubted.  An  ItaUan  was  about  to  claim 
exemption  on  account  of  alien  citizenship.  "Are  you  siu-e  you  want 
to  do  this?"  asked  the  chairman  of  the  board.  "Why  not?*'  was 
the  inquiry.  "There  are  two  reasons,*'  said  the  official.  "One  is 
the  United  States,  the  other  is  Italy.  Two  flags  call  you  to  the  colors. 
There's  a  double  reason  for  you."     "I'U  go,"  he  said.     But  that  the 
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boards  should  be  disparaged  for  thus  at  times  taking  on  the  attitude 
of  a  recruiting  officer  no  one  would  maintain. 

Here,  as  in  all  other  incidents  of  the  draft,  the  situation  varied 
somewhat  in  different  localities;  and  without  a  doubt  there  were 
rare  and  sporadic  local  instances  of  carelessness  and  of  bias  which 
led  to  improper  inductions.  The  zeal  of  some  local  boards,  irritated 
by  the  slacker  spirit  of  some  classes  of  population,  resulted  occa- 
sionally in  such  improprieties.  Moreover,  in  some  regions,  espe- 
cially on  the  border  States,  many  ignorant  aliens,  not  appreciating 
their  inmiunity,  left  the  country  for  Mexico  and  Canada  shortly 
after  the  first  registration,  without  filing  any  claim  for  the  exemp- 
tion to  which  they  were  entitled;  and  they  were  thus  carried  on 
the  books  as  delinquents  and  became  liable  to  apprehension  as 
deserters.  Boards  were  authorized  to  reclassify  them  in  proper 
cases,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  formal  claim  for  exemption;  but 
this  measure  could  not  reach  all  such  cases. 

These  various  instances  of  induction  of  nondeclarant  aliens, 
whether  properly  or  improperly  made,  led  to  a  nimiber  of  diplo- 
matic protests  on  their  behalf  by  the  representatives  of  foreign 
Governments.  *  The  nimiber  of  these  protests  reaching  this  office 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  was  some  5,852  in  all.  A  list  by  coun- 
tries is  given  with  Appendix  Table  30-A. 

(3)  To  allay  this  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives,  however,  certain  administrative  measures  were 
applied. 

One  of  these  consisted  in  authorizing  inquiry  into  the  propriety  of 
the  induction  of  individual  nondeclarant  aliens  on  request  of  their 
diplomatic  representatives.  This  i'nvolved  an  elaborate  mechanism 
of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  selective  service  officials  and  the  camp 
commanders  and  the  State  adjutants  general,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  complaints  proved  not  to  be  well  founded. 

A  second  measure  (circular  letter  of  Apr.  27,  1918)  consisted  in 
authorizing  the  discharge  from  the  Army,  by  The  Adjutant  General 
of  the  Army,  of  individual  nondeclarant  aliens  already  inducted, 
this  discharge  being  directed  at  the  mere  request  of  the  diplomatic 
representative  and  without  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  induction. 
This  measure,  applied  under  the  President's  order  of  April  11,  quoted 
below,  was  designed  to  apply  only  to  individual  cases  that  had  been 
called  to  diplomatic  attention  spontaneously.  During  the  months 
of  December,  1917,  and  January,  1918,  only  one  or  two  cases  a  week 
had  been  presented.  But  about  that  time  the  measure  received 
an  extraordinary  extent  of  publicity  in  the  newspapers.  The  result 
was  that  all  over  the  camps  there  arose  demands  for  discharge, 
stimulated  by  this  publicity,  on  the  part  even  of  nondeclarant 
neutral  aliens  who   had   been  voluntarily  inducted  and  who  had 
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afterwards  changed  their  minds.  In  consequence,  the  months  of 
February  and  March  saw  such  claims  presented  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  or  more  per  week;  by  October  a  total  of  nearly  6,000  had 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  this  office. 

The  method  of  remedy  by  discharge  on  diplomatic  request  became 
permanent,  and  was  incorporated  in  certain  changes  in  the  selective 
service  regulations  as  to  classification.  (S.  S.  R.,  2d  edition,  sec. 
79,  (j).)  The  total  number  of  discharges  reported  to  this  office  from 
camp  commanders,  P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1029-D,  as  having  been  made 
by  reason  of  diplomatic  request  or  the  like,  for  aliens  of  neutral  or 
cobelligerent  nationalities,  between  February  10,  1918,  and  Novem- 
ber 22,  1918,  was  621.  The  local  boards  were  directed  by  the  regula- 
tions to  classify  such  persons  in  Class  V-J.  The  numbers  so  classi- 
fied are  reported  as  1,344.  The  discrepancy  between  these  two  fig- 
ures is,  of  course,  due  to  the  different  manner  of  keeping  the  records; 
but  the  figures  indicate  sufficiently  the  extent  of  the  action  taken, 
which  was  found  desirable  in  consequence  of  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentations. 

(6)  Declarants. — The  selective  service  act  placed  declarants  ex- 
pressly under  liability  for  miUtary  service.  This  provision  followed 
the  tradition  of  the  Civil  War.  But  it  led  in  two  ways  to  negotiations 
with  foreign  Governments. 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  foreign  treaty  countries,  i.  e.,  those  having 
treaties  providing  for  exemption  from  military  service,  claimed  that 
these  treaties  remained  in  force,  and  that  the  act  violated  the  treaties. 
Naturally,  this  claim  was  made  by  neutral  countries  mainly. 

Almost  at  the  very  beginning,  the  neutral  nations'  diplomatic 
representatives  approached  the  State  Department  with  numerous 
requests  to  relieve  their  nationals  from  the  operation  of  the  law,  and 
many  protests  were  filed  against  the  induction  of  individual  aliens 
into  the  military  service,  as  being  in  violation  of  international  law 
and  treaty  obligations.  Frequently  no  distinction  was  made,  in  these 
requests  of  the  diplomatic  representatives,  between  declarants  and 
nondeclarants.  Desirous  as  this  Government  was  to  find  a  solution 
which  should  reUeve  the  difficulty  thus  created,  it  was  realized  that 
the  President  as  chief  executive  had  no  authority  to  go  counter 
to  the  express  terms  of  the  law  by  declaring  the  nationals  either  c^ 
friendly  or  of  neutral  countries  to  be  exempt  from  liability  imder 
the  selective  service  law.  But  the  extent  of  his  authority  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  armed  forces  in  respect  to  such  nationals 
after  they  had  been  inducted  into  the  service  was  a  distinct  matter. 
The  discussion  was  finally  closed  by  the  President,  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  promulgating  his  order  of  April  11, 
1918,  wherein  he  directed,  in  respect  to  aliens  drafted  into  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  States,  that — 
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I.  Both  declarants  and  nondeclarants  of  treaty  countries  shall  in  all  cases  be 
promptly  discharged  upon  request  of  the  accredit^  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
countries  of  which  they  are  citizens. 

II.  Nondeclarants  of  nontreaty  countries  shall  be  promptly  discharged  upon  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  also  when  the  War  Department  is  satisfied  that 
a  discharge  should  be  granted  in  cases  where  a  full  and  fair  hearing  has  not  been  given 
by  the  local  board. 

The  first  paragraph  of  this  order,  in  its  application  to  declarants, 
was  directed  to  relieve  the  situation  caused  by  the  conflict  between 
the  selective  service  act  and  the  treaties.  The  second  paragraph,  as 
well  as  the  nondeclarant  portion  of  the  first  paragraph,  was  directed 
to  relieve  the  situation  already  described  as  to  nondeclarants. 

As  to  declarants,  relief  was  finally  given  by  Congress  to  neutrals 
(but  without  distinction  as  to  treaty  countries  or  nontreaty  countries) 
by  the  act  approved  July  9,  1918,  which  provided  that  any  citizen 
or  subject  of  any  neutral  country,  who  has  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen,  shall  be  relieved  from  liability  to  military  service 
upon  his  making  a  declaration  withdrawing  such  intention,  which 
ehall  operate  and  be  held  to  cancel  his  declaration,  and  he  shall 
then  forever  be  debarred  from  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  This  provision  was  construed,  so  far  as  the  Selective  Service 
machinery  was  concerned,  to  apply  only  to  declarant  neutral  aUens 
who  had  not  already  been  inducted  into  the  service.  But  for  those 
already  inducted,  it  was  given  practical  effect  by  War  Department 
General  Orders  No.  92,  October  16,  1918,  which  authorized  command- 
ing officers  to  discharge  such  neutral  declarant  aliens  upon  applica- 
tion. 

(2)  The  foregoing  measures  of  relief  applied  virtually  (though  not 
literally)  to  neutral  coimtries.  For  cobelligerent  coxmtries,  the  solu- 
tion was  reached  by  reciprocal  treaties  of  conscription.  The  negotia- 
tions for  these  treaties  had  their  inception  in  the  situation  already 
described  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  including  nondeclarant  aliens 
ui  computing  the  quota  basis.  But  as  the  negotiations  progressed, 
the  proposed  measure  was  foimd  to  contribute  also  to  the  solution 
of  these  other  problems  concerning  the  liability  of  declarant  aliens 
of  cobelligerent  nationality.  So  as  early  as  July  19,  1917,  the  British 
Embassy  suggested  to  the  Department  of  State  the  conclusion  of  a 
convention  respecting  the  military  service  of  the  nationals  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  of  the  United  States  residing  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  respectively,  this  convention  to  authorize  the  reciprocal 
drafting  of  such  nationals  both  declarant  and  nondeclarant.  On 
August  29,  1917,  the  Secretary  of  State  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  the  draft  of  a  convention  which  it  was  proposed  to  conclude 
with  all  the  allied  nations;  and  on  September  17,  1917,  the  Secretary 
of  State  submitted  to  the  British,  French,  Italian  and  Greek  Embassies 
the  draft  of  a  convention  for  consideration  by  their  respective  govern- 
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mentS;  having  for  its  purpose  the  reciprocal  drafting  of  the  nationals 
of  each  country.  The  proposed  conventions  provided  that  alien 
residents  should  be  allowed  an  opportunity  to  enlist  in  the  forces  of 
their  own  governments,  and  that,  failing  to  do  so  within  a  prescribed 
time,  they  should  become  subject  to  the  selective  draft  regulations 
of  the  country  in  which  they  were  residing.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  convention  with  Great  Britain  should  be  finally  concluded  before 
those  proposed  to  our  other  cobelligerents  were  proceeded  with. 
Necessary  modifications  in  the  proposed  draft  of  the  convention  with 
Great  Britain  caused  long  delay  in  its  final  ratification.  The  con- 
vention with  Great  Britain  was  signed  on  Jime  3,  1918;  the  Senate 
on  June  24  advised  its  ratification,  it  was  ratified  on  the  28th  of 
June;  and  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  in  Washington  and 
London  on  July  30,  1918.  The  convention  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  signed  on  September  3,  1918,  ratified  by  the  Senate  on 
September  19  and  by  the  President  on  September  26;  the  ratifications 
were  exchanged  and  the  convention  became  effective  on  November 
8,  1918.  The  Greek  convention  was  signed  on  August  30,  1918, 
ratified  by  the  Senate  on  September  19  and  by  the  President  on 
October  21  and  exchanged  on  November  12,  1918.  The  Italian 
convention  was  signed  on  August  24,  1918,  ratified  on  October  24, 
and  exchanged  on  November  12,  1918. 

A  further  diplomatic  situation,  concerning  cobelligerent  declarants, 
particularly  of  the  British  Empire,  arose  in  connection  with  those 
declarants  who  were  being  sought  for  enlistment  by  the  recruiting 
missions  authorized  by  the  act  of  May  10,  1917,  to  be  established  in 
this  country.  Declarants  who  thus  offered  themselves  for  enlistment 
under  the  cobelligerent  flag  became  a  subtraction  from  the  potential 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  if  they  were  in  Class  I.  This  led 
to  occasional  local  misunderstanding  between  cobelligerent  recruiting 
officers  and  some  of  the  local  boards  where  the  recruiting  missions 
were  stationed;  negotiation  between  the  State  Department,  the 
foreign  embassies^  and  the  Secretary  of  War  was  the  result.  This 
situation,  however,  was  remedied  by  the  completion,  already  referred 
to,  of  the  British  and  Canadian  treaties  of  reciprocal  conscription, 
signed  on  June  3,  1918,  which  were  given  effect  in  the  Army  appro- 
priation act,  chapter  12.  By  section  79  (k)  of  the  Selective  Service 
Regulations  (2d  edition,  October,  1918),  a  cobelligerent  declarant 
thus  enlisting  in  the  forces  of  the  cobeUigerent  country  imder  one  of 
these  conventions  was  placed  in  Class  V-K,  by  his  local  board,  and 
thus  was  recorded  as  exempt  from  military  service  in  the  United 
States  forces;  but  this  provision  did  not  come  into  effect  in  season  to 
apply  to  registrants  prior  to  September  12, 1918.  Nondeclarant  aliens 
who  had  claimed  exemption  from  the  draft  in  this  country,  and  whose 
claims  had  been  allowed,  could  of  course,  with  propriety,  be  enlisted 
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by  the  foreign  missions.  The  hearty  agj^foval  given  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  the  efforts  to  secure  them  for  their  .own  governments,  since 
they  had  been  exempted  from  service  in  oiir-zforces,  was  exhibited  in 
the  act  of  Congress  above  cited.  : 

(c)  NaiurdHzation, — ^Arising  in  part  out  'ot*;  the  foregoing  last 
described  situation  and  operating  also  as  a  remedial  measure  for 
both  of  the  foregoing  situations  came  the  amendments  to  the  naturah- 
zation  laws,  approved  May  9,  1918,  which  removed  ipany  of  the 
limitations  of  procedure  and  time  in  the  process  of  nafijralization, 
and  were  especially  directed  to  facilitate  the  naturalizatipiLbf  aUens 
serving  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,'  The 
effect  of  this  statute  was  to  make  it  possible  for  an  alien,  whether  a 
declarant  or  nondeclarant  who  had  been  either  enlisted  or  drafted 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  to  change  his  status  into  that  of 
a  full  citizen,  thus  enabling  him  to  enter  upon  his  mihtary  career 
without  the  handicap  imposed  upon  him  by  his  foreign  nativity.  This 
measure  opened  the  way  for  the  camp  commanders,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  to  encourage  naturalization 
on  a  large  scale  and  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  the  '*  Foreign  Legion '' 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  into  a  host  of  loyal  American 
citizen-soldiers.  By  this  act  the  number  of  those  mihtary  persons 
as  to  whom  any  question  could  henceforth  be  raised,  either  on  the 
ground  of  their  proper  induction  as  nondeclarant  aliens  or  on  the 
ground  of  their  nonUabiUty  as  declarant  aliens  of  treaty  coimtries 
or  of  neutral  countries  was  substantially  diminished. 

3.  Effect  of  foregoing  measures. — As  indicating  the  effect  of  the 
foregoing  measures  in  relieving  the  several  situations,  it  is  worth 
while  to  note  the  figures  obtainable  as  to  alien  discharges  in  camps, 
ahen  naturalization,  and  cobeUigerent  recruiting. 

(a)  Discharges  in  camp, — On  October  5,  1918,  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  called  for  reports  from  the  different  camps  as  to 
the  number  and  names  of  aliens  who  desired  discharge  or  were 
suitable  for  dischgare.  The  reports  thus  far  available  cover  only 
a  single  camp,  but  the  proportions  in  the  returns  at  hand  are 
significant.  Out  of  a  total  of  1,589  ahens  in  this  camp  in  October, 
1918,  only  289  asked  for  discharge  when  the  opportunity  was  thus 
offered,  or  less  than  20  per  cent.  Of  these  aliens,  383  were  tech- 
nically enemy  ahens,  virtually  all  being  either  of  Austro-Hungarian 
or  Turkish  allegiance;  and  139,  or  a  few  more  than  36  per  cent, 
appUed  for  discharge.  Of  the  cobelhgerent  ahens,  1,006  in  all,  and 
composed  almost  entirely  of  British,  Itahans,  and  Russian  subjects, 
only  24  apphed  for  discharge,  or  a  httle  more  than  2  per  cent.  Of  the 
neutral  aliens,  200  in  all,  84  apphed  for  discharge,  or  42  per  cent. 
These  contrasts  between  the  several  groups  show  just  such  cleavage 
as  we  might  expect.    The  general  figures  indicate  how  slight  was  the 
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disposition  of  these  alien  gpoups  to  withdraw  from  the  opportunity 
of  taking  arms  against  th^.  world  foe. 

Similarly,  the  retmi^^fram  the  local  boards  (though  only  partially 
covering  the  field)  i^  to  the  neutral  declarants  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  i^ighty  tmder  the  act  of  Congress  above  cited,  to 
obtain  exemption*»t)y- withdrawing  their  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  citizeos,  af^  illuminating: 

./v    /  Tablb  30. 


2 
3 
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Ne|itnel  declarants  withdrawing  from  service. 


-JrsV 


m 

-ToCal  neutral  alien  declarants  registered  June 
'5, 1917-Sept.  11. 1918 

Placed  in  deferred  classes 

Placed  in  Class  I 

Exempted  on  withdrawal  of  declaration 


Number. 


77,644 
51, 726 
26, 918 

818 


Percent 

of  neutral 

declarants. 


100.00 

66.62 

33.38 

1.05 


Percent 

of 
Class  I. 


100.00 
3.16 


(6)  NaturalizcUions  in  1918, — One  test  of  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
among  aliens  may  be  found  in  the  number  of  naturalizations  applied 
for  and  granted  to  registrants  since  the  United  States  entered  the 
war.  Such  action  inspires  a  sentiment  of  admiration  for  their 
readiness  to  enter  the  war  m  the  service  of  their  adopted  country. 
The  Bureau  of  NaturaUzation  reports  that  the  total  number  of 
naturalizations  in  the  United  States  between  October  1,  1917,  and 
September  30,  1918,  was  179,816;  and  that  since  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  May  8,  1918,  above  referred  to,  the  number  of  naturalizations 
accomplished  in  camp,  up  to  November  30,  1918,  was  155,246.  As 
there  were  only  414,389  aUens  (Table  25)  placed  in  Class  I  up  to 
September  11,  1918  (including  declarants  and  nondeclarants), 
and  as  a  large  portion  of  these  must  have  gone  overseas  prior  to  June, 
1918,  it  is  plain  that  the  opportunity  for  naturalization  foxmd  a 
hearty  response  from  the  great  majority  of  aliens  to  whom  it  was 
offered.  Unfortunately,  time  has  not  suj£ced  to  analyze  the  natural- 
ization papers  and  thus  discover  the  variances  between  the  different 
nationalities  in  this  demonstration  of  loyalty  to  their  adoptive 
country. 

(c)  CoheUigerent  recruiting, — The  results  of  the  recruiting  missions 
of  the  cobelligerents  are  full  of  significance.  Under  the  British 
flag  were  recruited  about  48,000  men.  The  Polish  Legion  raised 
about  18,000.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  also  recruited  a  considerable 
number;  and  the  Slavic  L^ion  was  in  active  inception  when  the 
armistice  arrived. 

(d)  Local  boards, — In  summary  of  the  alien  attitude  toward  the 
draft,  and  as  a  main  explanation  of  the  relatively  large  percentage 
inducted  from  this  exempt  class,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  testi- 
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mony  of  the  local  boards.  Apart  from  exceptions  here  and  there  for 
a  particular  r^on  or  a  particular  nationality,  the  general  attitude  is 
described  in  the  foUowing  passage  from  a  local  board  report: 

I  found  patriotism  in  ail  our  boys;  not  one  instance  can  I  recall  where  the  yellow 
streak  was  shown.  Many  yoimg  men  with  German  names,  whose  parents  were 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  seemed  to  be  full  of  fight  for  their  country.  The  Italians 
were  full  of  ginger  and  wanted  to  get  into  the  fight,  many  coming  to  the  board  and 
asking  to  be  inducted  before  their  turn,  which  we,  of  coiuse,  could  not  do.  The 
American  boys,  of  course, were  all  full  of  fight,  and  the  N^ro  was  just  as  anxious  as  any. 
So,  from  observation,  I  believe  all  nationalities  registered  by  this  board  were  eager 
to  be  of  service  to  the  United  States  Government  and  help  win  the  glorious  victory 
which  finally  came. 

In  spite  of  the  indications  of  the  figures  (Table  28)  that  non- 
declarants  were  the  least  ready  to  go  into  the  war,  the  general  fact 
seems  to  be  that  the  individual's  attitude  depended  more  on  the 
nationality  than  on  the  legal  status.  A  sentiment  of  reluctance  in  a 
particular  race  stock  in  any  given  commimity  was  as  likely  to  be 
shared  by  the  declarants,  who  were  legally  subject  to  draft,  as  by  the 
nondeclarants,  who  were  not  subject. 

Another  important  explanatory  circumstance  for  the  number  of 
alien  inductions  is  found  in  the  gradual  change  of  popular  attitude. 
As  the  war  went  forward  and  the  sentiment  in  support  of  the  draft 
became  marked,  there  was  a  progressive  change  in  the  attitude  of 
men  of  foreign  race  stock.  They  caught  the  spirit  and  swung  loyally 
into  line.     The  following  instance  is  typical: 

That  the  feeling  of  the  pubUc  toward  the  operation  of  the  selective  service  law 
changed  rapidly  for  the  better  as  the  months  went  by,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Many, 
many  instances  came  to  our  attention  bearing  out  those  facts.  Probably  one  of  the 
most  significant  examples  of  the  change  from  slacker  to  patriot  was  shown  in  the  case 
of  the  fiather  of  our  registrant  Z. 

Z's  father  was  a  Russian  Jew;  he  had  been  in  this  coimtry  probably  15  or  20  years. 
He  had  the  Russian  Jew's  horror  of  war,  and  when  his  son's  questionnaire  was  mailed 
he  made  haste  to  claim  exemption  for  him  on  the  ground  that  the  son  was  his  only 
support.  Investigation,  however,  showed  that  there  were  two  other  boys,  one  close 
to  21,  another  about  19,  and  a  sister  some  22  or  23  years  old,  all  of  whom  contributed 
toward  the  support  of  the  parents.  The  claim  for  a  deferred  classification  for  Z  was 
therefore  denied,  and  he  was  sent  to  camp.  After  being  in  the  service  some  two  or 
three  months,  he  was  discharged  for  physical  disability.  Upon  his  arrival  home,  on  the 
strength  of  his  discharge,  he  was  placed  in  Class  V-G,  and  a  card  to  that  effect  mailed 
him;  and  some  days  later  the  father  appeared,  thanked  the  board  for  being,  as  he 
termed,  "square  with  his  boy,''  but  a  few  days  later  he  appeared  again  and  stated  that 
the  boy  liked  the  service  and  wanted  to  know  if  we  couldn't  examine  him  again  and 
return  him  to  camp.  In  the  next  two  or  three  months  both  the  father  and  the  boy 
appeared  before  the  board  several  times  and  made  the  same  request;  and  finally, 
after  an  examination  had  shown  us  that  the  physical  disability  had  disappeared,  we 
again  inducted  the  boy.  He  was  sent  to  camp  and  is  now  in  the  service.  In  the 
meantime,  passing  the  home  of  Z's  father,  we  noticed,  first,  that  a  Red  Cross  appeared 
in  the  window,  indicating  that  he  had  contributed  to  that  fund.  Later,  we  noticed 
that  he  had  commenced  contributing  to  the  various  Liberty  loans.  Finally,  not  long 
pnor  to  the  registration  of  September,  1918,  the  father  appeared  before  the  board  and 
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volunteered  the  viae  of  hia  house  for  the  September  registration.    At  that  registration, 
his  two  remaining  sons  were  roistered.    They  both  filed  questionnaires  and  waived^ 
all  claim  for  exemption.    The  old  man  was  proud  to  have  his  boys  in  the  service. 
The  war  made  Z's  i&iher  an  American  citizen.    It  took  the  war  to  open  his  eyes. 

4.  Alien  enemy  subjects  in  {he  Army. — (a)  Alien  enemies  as  affected 
by  ihe  draft — ^The  selective  service  act  made  only  alien  declarants 
subject  to  draft  and  by  express  statement  made  enemy  alien  declar- 
ants not  subject  to  draft.  This  left  the  selective  service  regulations 
free  to  impose  an  absolute  prohibition  upon  the  local  boards  to  accept 
for  military  service  any  enemy  alien,  declarant  or  nondeclarant,  in 
spite  of  his  waiver  of  nonliability. 

While  the  field  was  thus  cleared  of  all  obstacles  from  a  legal  stand- 
point, the  problem  of  the  enemy  alien  in  the  practical  administration 
of  the  law  was  fraught  with  many  difficulties  and  called  for  constant 
vigilance  and  great  discernment  on  the  part  of  the  local  and  district 
boards.  Out  of  the  registration  of  9,586,508  men  on  Jime  5,  1917, 
some  41,000  were  subjects  of  Germany;  These  were  expressly 
excluded  from  admission  into  the  draft,  but  not  from  the  operation 
of  the  act  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  fact  of  alienage.  As 
the  exclusion  from  the  service  of  alien  enemies  was  demanded  by 
international  law,  by  public  policy,  and  by  the  eflfective  operation 
of  our  forces,  local  boards  were  strictly  chained  with  the  duty  of 
exempting  every  one  of  them  from  the  draft. 

Four  peculiar  situations  arose,  however. 

(1 )  Germany  was  our  first  enemy.  As  early  as  the  first  draft,  which 
had  sent  500,000  men  to  camp  by  December  15,  it  was  found  that 
somewhat  less  than  1,000  German  alien  nondeclarants  were  reported 
by  the  boards  as  having  been  sent  to  camp;  the  number  of  Overman 
declarants  sent  to  camps  was  also  doubtless  an  appreciable  one. 
It  thus  became  necessary,  through  The  Adjutant  General,  to  direct 
camp  commanders  to  make  inquiry  and  to  discharge  such  German 
aliens.  This  was  a  matter  which  did  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Provost  Marshal  General^s  office,  except  so  far  as  it  raised  the 
question  how  the  local  boards  could  have  permitted  these  men  to 
have  been  inducted.  There  are  various  adequate  explanations  for 
this,  but  they  need  not  be  here  elaborated.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
President's  power  to  discharge  was  so  exercised  as  to  dispose  of  all 
cases  meriting  such  action. 

(2)  The  second  situation  arose  when  Austria-Hungary  became  an 
enemy  coimtry,  on  November  11,  1917;  this  brought  some  239,000 
registrants  into  the  status  of  enemy  aliens.  Up  to  that  time,  the 
prohibition  against  induction  of  enemy  aliens  had  not  applied  to  these 
nationals.  The  camps  were  thus  found  to  contain  thousands  of 
Austro-Hungarian  declarants,  not  deferred  on  ordinary  grounds,  and 
also  a  large  number  (probably  about  9,000)  of  Austro-Hungarian 
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nondeclaranta,  who  had  waived  theh*  alienage  exemption.  The 
problem  was  how  to  discriminate  in  the  discharge  of  these  technical 
aliens.  This  also  was  a  problem  for  The  Adjutant  GeneraPs  office 
and  not  for  the  Provost  Marshal  Greneral's  office,  the  inductions 
presumably  having  been  completely  in  accordance  with  law.  By 
the  letter  of  October  6,  1918,  above  cited.  The  Adjutant  General 
called  for  a  report  on  the  nimibers  of  such  aliens  in  the  various 
camps  with  a  view  to  making  discharges  therefrom,  but  the 
reports  thus  far  received  do  not  afford  any  clear  basis  for  ascertaining 
either  the  exact  numbers  of  such  persons  or  the  action  taken  thereon. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  large  numbers,  in  fact  a  great  majority, 
of  these  men  were  of  the  oppressed  races  of  Austria-Hungary  and 
therefore  sympathetic  with  the  cause  of  the  allies  and  ready  to 
remain  in  camp.  The  camp  reports  above  cited  (par.  3  (a),  p. 
101),  and  also  the  local  board  reports  in  Table  29,  show  that  the 
majority  preferred  to  remain  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)  The  relation  of  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  to  the  war  presented  a 
third  situation.  While  our  allies  were  at  war  with  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria,  we  had  never  declared  war  upon  them.  For  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  registrant  subjects  of  these  two  coimtries  (some  43,000  in 
number)  were  alien  enemies,  although  they  were  not  in  law  enemies  of 
the  United  States.  This  office  was  requested  by  the  military  author- 
ities to  instruct  local  boards  to  treat  the  subjects  of  Turkey  and  Bul- 
garia as  enemy  aliens  and  to  classify  them  as  such,  but  whether  Turks 
and  Bulgars  could  properly  be  classified  as  enemy  aliens  was  a  matter 
of  original  determination  by  the  Department  of  State.  Until  the 
State  Department  ruled  that  the  subjects  of  Turkey  and  Bulgaria 
were  enemy  aliens,  the  agencies  of  the  draft  were  not  authorized  to 
treat  them  as  such.  The  State  Department  finally  held  on  October 
24,  1918,  that  the  subjects  of  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  for  the  purposes 
of  the  draft  were  enemy  aliens,  but  before  instructions  could  be 
published  carrying  into  effect  the  decision  of  the  department,  hos- 
tilities against  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  were  suspended  and  the  instruc- 
tions were  not  promulgated. 

(4)  A  fourth  situation,  equally  anomalous  but  tending  to  an  oppo- 
site result;,  arose  in  connection  with  the  oppressed  ra^es,  subjects  of 
the  Imperial  Governments  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  Jugo- 
slavs, Czecho-Slovaks,  and  Ruthenians,  subjects  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Himgary,  were  technically  enemy  aliens,  and  as  such  must 
he  excluded  from  the  draft.  Yet  the  known  antipathy  of  those 
peoples  to  their  sovereign  Governments,  and  their  eagerness  to  espouse 
the  cause  of-  the  United  States  and  our  allies,  brought  us  squarely 
into  an  inconsistency  which  produced  the  military  ostracism  of  real 
patriots  whose  every  interest  was  our  own«    No  provision  was  made 
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for  the  removal  of  the  technical  barrier  which  prohibited  their  serving 
in  our  forces,  until  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  19, 1918,  author- 
ized the  formation  of  a  Slavic  Legion.  This  act  provided  that  the 
Slavic  Legion  was  to  be  recruited  by  enlistment,  which  necessitated 
the  administration  of  an  oath,  rather  than  by  the  usual  method  of 
induction,  which  dispenses  with  the  oath.  Complete  arrangements 
had  been  consummated  whereby  local  boards  were  to  act  as  recruit- 
ing agencies  for  enlistment  into  the  Slavic  Legion,  when  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  on  the  western  front  caused  the  abandonment  of  the 
plan. 

The  case  of  Alsdce'Lorraine  was  never  thus  provided  for,  by  law 
or  regulations.  And  the  case  of  its  sons  was  indeed  a  hard  one. 
Many  of  them  left  this  country  for  France  to  join  that  army.  Many 
others,  waiving  deferment,  were  reluctantly  rejected  by  the  boards. 
But  it  may  be  supposed  that  many  boards  took  the  law  into  their  own 
hands,  and  found  a  way  to  let  these  men  fight  in  the  American  ranks 
for  the  restoration  of  the  lost  provinces: 

A  bright  young  man  came  from  Alsace-Lorraine  to  WiBconsin,  where  he  registered 
on  June  5,  1917.  Being  a  subject  of  Germany,  the  local  board  classified  him  as  an 
alien  enemy.  He  remonstrated,  and  told  this  story  to  the  board:  ''It  is  true  that  I 
was  bom  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  my  parents  were  French.  When  the  order  came 
that  only  German  was  to  be  spoken  in  my  country,  my  father  sent  me  to  America, 
and  the  German  Government  confiscated  our  property  and  misused  my  father.  In 
the  face  of  all  this,  and  the  further  fact  that  I  have  taken  out  my  first  papers,  you  call 
me  an  alien  enemy  and  refuse  to  let  me  fight  for  my  adopted  country  or  help  to  right 
the  wrongs  that  have  been  heaped  upon  my  people."  He  found  his  way  into  the 
Army,  and  his  record  as  a  soldier  is  worthy  of  emulation. 

A  further  problem  was  here  presented  by  the  desire  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  oppressed  races  of  Central  Europe  to  organize 
armed  forces  under  their  own  commanders  and  to  join  immediately 
the  allied  forces  in  the  battlefield.  So  far  ^  these  organizations 
solicited  the  enlistment  of  men  without  the  draft  age,  no  obstacle 
could  arise  as  to  the  selective  service  law.  But,  so  far  as  they  solic^ 
ited  men  within  the  draft  age,  they  were  subtracting  from  the  poten- 
tial armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  The  group  thus  subtracted 
fell  into  three  parts,  of  vaiying  utility  to  the  American  armed  forces. 
One  of  these  was  the  technically  enemy  aliens,  who  could  not  be 
admitted  to  the  American  Army,  and,  therefore,  might  well  be  re- 
leased to  these  foreign  legions.  The  second  part  was  those  not 
technically  enemy  aUens  (e.  g.,  Russian  Poles),  who  were  in  deferred 
or  exempted  classes  on  some  claim  of  alienage  or  other  groimd  of 
deferment;  these  were  temporarily  immune  from  the  American 
draft,  but,  if  they  were  willing  to  fight,  they  might  as  well  fight  in 
the  American  Army.  The  third  part  was  those  not  technically 
enemy  aliens  who  had  been  classified  in  Class  I;  these  men  wotdd 
be  distiQct  and  immediate  subtractions  from  the  American  armed 
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forces,  though  if  they  were  permitted  to  enlist  in  the  foreign  legions, 
they  might  go  into  the  field  earlier  than  if  they  waited  for  their  order 
numbers  to  be  reached. 

The  situation  thus  presented  remained  imsettled  for  some  months. 
It  was  finally  relieved  in  part  by  two  measures.  In  the  first  place, 
the  War  Department  conceded  that  aliens  of  the  oppressed  races 
who  had  already  enlisted  in  the  Polish  foreign  legion  should  not  be 
required  to  be  discharged  and  returned  to  the  American  draft;  but 
that  in  future  no  such  enlistment  should  be  sanctioned.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  Army  appropriation  act  authorized  the  organization 
of  the  Slavic  legion  above  mentioned,  into  which  could  be  enlisted 
aliens  of  the  oppressed  races — Czecho-Slovak,  Jugo-Slav,  and  Ruth- 
enian  (omitting  Polish),  who  were  otherwise  exempted  or  deferred 
under  the  draft.  War  Department  General  Orders,  No.  90,  October 
6,  1918,  gave  effect  to  this  statute.  Computations  made  in  this 
office,  as  well  as  by  the  statistician  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  give 
estimates  for  the  number  of  males  of  military  age  who  would  have 
been  eligible  for  enlistment  imder  this  act  ranging  between  188,000 
and  330,000. 

(6)  Naturalizaiion. — ^The  amendment  to  the  naturalization  law 
above  mentioned  operated  here  also  to  alleviate  the  situation  by 
permitting  alien  enemy  subjects  enrolled  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  to  obtain  speedy  naturalization,  whether  declarants  or  non- 
declarants,  under  certain  conditions.  The  result  of  this  is  notable 
ID  many  of  the  reports  from  camp  conmaanders  received  in  response 
to  The  Adjutant  General's  letter  of  October  5,  1918.  The  figures 
above  set  forth  indicate  that  large  numbers  of  technically  alien 
enemies  belonging  to  the  oppressed  races  of  Austria-Himgary  or 
Germany  had  accepted  the  benefits  of  naturalization. 

(c)  German  race-stoclc. — ^A  final  word  must  be  added  on  behalf  of 
those  registrants  of  German  stock  who  loyally  stood  by  the  American 
flag.  There  were  thousands  of  them.  A  natural  distrust  at  first 
attended  them  in  public  opinion;  and  the  notorious  intrigues  of  the 
German  Government  to  secure  their  support  have  perhaps  loft  in 
the  public  mind  an  emphasis  on  that  feature.  It  is  therefore  worth 
while  here  to  place  on  record  the  reassuring  experience  of  the  local 
boards,  an  experience  which  should  preserve  equally  in  our  memory 
the  other  side  of  the  picture.  How  large  and  loyal  a  share  of  genuine 
support  was  given  to  the  draft  by  families  of  this  race  stock  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  typical  letters  from  local  boards : 

But  24  hours  were  given  us  to  fiU  a  call  for  six  men  to  go  to  one  of  the  large  univer- 
nties  for  prelimiDary  mechanical  training.  The  chief  clerk  set  out  with  an  automobile 
in  search  of  six  registrants  who  could  leave  on  short  notice.  At  one  house  his  ring 
was  answered  by  one  of  those  comfortably  stout  matrons  whom  we  always  associate 
with  splendid  culinary  talents.  She  absent-mindedly  greeted  the  clerk  with  "Guten 
iBorgen.''    He  asked  if  Fred  X  was  home,  and  was  told  he  was  out  for  the  day. 
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He  then  stated  his  errand,  and  the  mother  went  on  to  tell  him  how  four  others  of  her 
sons  were  already  in  the  war.  Drafted?  Oh,  no.  Two  of  them  had  enlisted  in  the 
Canadian  Army,  another  was  in  the  Regulars,  and  only  one  had  gone  with  a  selective 
contingent.  ''Well,  as  long  as  your  boy  isn't  here  this  morning,  perhaps  I  had  bet  tar 
hunt  up  some  one  else.  **  "  Ach,  nein,  nein;  he  want  to  go.  What  time  the  train 
leave?    I  tell  him.    He  been  there  already. "    And  he  was. 

In  this  county  we  have  had  for  our  prosecuting  attorney  a  young  lawyer  who  waa  of 
German  descent.  In  1916  he  was  opposed  for  that  office  by  another  lawyer  here  who 
had  two  sons.  The  former  candidate  had  a  very  narrow  margin  when  the  votes  were 
counted,  so  his  opponent  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  probably  to  try  to  stir  up  a 
little  feeling  against  Germany  and  thus  help  his  case  in  the  next  campaign,  i.  e.  in 
1918.  He  sat  around  the  barber  shops,  hotel  lobbies,  and  pool  rooms,  and  bellowed 
for  war  with  Germany.  This  he  did  all  the  winter  of  1916-17.  He  said  that  we 
should  go  to  war  with  Germany,  and  that  the  Grerman  in  this  country  was  all  dabbed 
with  the  same  stick  as  the  German  across  the  ocean.  In  due  time  war  was  declared 
against  Germany.  The  American's  two  sons  registered.  One  of  them  he  knew  could 
not  pass  the  physical  examination,  so  that  did  not  concern  him  any.  The  other  was  a 
young  man  who  was  a  very  good  sand-lot  baseball  player;  in  fact  that  was  about  all  he 
was  good  for;  but  all  in  a  night  he  became  the  best  farmer  who  ever  lived  in  this  county. 
The  father  transferred  to  him  all  his  property,  which  consisted  of  a  set  of  abstracts 
and  a  farm  which  never  raised  a  crop  and  was  not  big  enough  to  turn  aroimd  on.  A 
claim  was  filed  and  denied  by  the  district  board.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the 
President  and  denied,  and  afterwards  the  son  was  inducted  into  the  service.  In  the 
drives  which  followed  in  the  way  of  Liberty  loan,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  K.  of  C,  thrift  stamps, 
etc. ,  the  county  war  board  wanted  all  the  help  they  could  get,  naturally,  and  in  those 
campaigns  this  man  never  bought  a  Liberty  bond,  a  thrift  stamp,  nor  even  made  a 
speech  for  the  board.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  German  descent 
never  missed  a  Liberty  loan  drive;  he  bought  thrift  stamps;  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Four-Minute  Men  of  the  county,  was  chairman  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  committee  in  their 
drives,  was  chairman  of  the  county  committee  in  the  drive  in  November,  1918,  and  his 
speeches  rang  throughout  the  county  in  any  way  he  could  see  it  would  help  beat  the 
Kaiser.    In  1918  he  was  elected  over  his  opponent  by  2  votes  to  1. 

(n)  DEPENDEKCY. 

1.  Early  rulings  under  the  method  of  caUing  and  discharging. — 
Under  the  original  Presidential  Rules  and  Regulations  of  June  30, 
1917,  every  registrant  was  either  accepted  for  military  service  or 
excused  from  liability  thereto.  Accordingly,  a  claim  for  discharge 
on  the  ground  of  dependency  was  either  entirely  rejected  and  the 
claimant  held  for  service,  or  it  was  granted  and  the  claimant  dis- 
charged. The  object  of  the  selective  service  agencies  in  the  early 
period  of  the  draft  was  the  expeditious  creation  of  an  army.  By 
reason  of  the  urgency  of  their  tafik,  some  boards  overlooked  meri- 
torious dependency  claims  and  held  aU  married  men  for  service 
unless  there  appeared  a  condition  of  total  dependency;  while  other 
boards,  less  impressed  by  the  seriousness  of  the  emergency,  were  very 
liberal  in  discharging  married  registrants,  releasing  all  such  regis- 
trants in  whose  cases  there  was  any  degree  of  dependency.  How  variant 
was  local  sentiment  may  be  seen  from  Appendix  Table  22  in  my  report 
for  1917;  for,  although  the  national  ratio  of  married  persons  accepted 
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to  married  persons  discharged  for  dependency  was  18  per  cent  of  the 
total,  yet  in  the  several  States  it  ranged  between  6  per  cent  and  38 
per  cent. 

Moreover,  this  variance  of  attitude  led  to  requests  for  more  de- 
tailed instructions  to  cover  specific  classes  of  cases  commonly  pre- 
sented. The  case  of  a  wife  able  to  obtain  support  either  from  her 
own  labor  or  from  the  assistance  of  relatives  of  herself  or  her  hus- 
band was  a  common  one.  As  early  as  the  end  of  July,  1917,  this 
office  ruled  provisionally  (Compiled  Ridings,  P.  M.  G.  O.,  No.  6, 
par.  (B),  Aug.  8)  that  no  dependency  should  be  deemed  to  exist  in 
the  following  cases: 

1.  Where  the  parents  or  other  relatives  of  the  wife  or  the  hushand  are  able,  ready, 
and  willing  to  provide  adequate  support  for  her  (and  children,  if  any)  during  the 
absence  of  the  husband. 

2.^ Where  the  wife  owns  land  which  has  produced  income  by  the  husband's  labor, 
but  which  could  with  reasonable  certainty  be  rented  during  his  absence  to  other  per- 
sons so  as  to  produce  an  adequate  support. 

3.  Where  there  exists  some  arrangement  by  which  the  salary  or  wage  of  the  hus- 
band is  continued,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  third  persons,  being  employers  or  insurers 
or  others,  and  such  portion  of  the  salary  or  wage,  either  alone  or  with  an  allotment 
of  his  soldier's  pay  or  with  other  definite  income,  will  furnish  a  reasonably  adequate 
support. 

The  matter  having  been  presented  to  the  President,  the  following 
were  his  orders  thereon: 

We  ought  as  far  as  practicable  to  raise  this  new  National  Army  without  creating 
the  hardships  necessarily  entailed  when  the  head  of  a  family  is  taken  and  I  hoj>e  that 
for  the  most  part  those  accepted  in  the  first  call  would  be  found  to  be  men  who  had 
not  yet  assumed  such  relations.  The  selective  service  law  makes  the  fact  of  depen- 
dents, rather  than  the  fact  of  marriage,  the  basis  for  exemption,  and  there  are  un- 
doubtedly, many  cases  within  the  age  limits  fixed  by  law,  of  men  who  are  married 
and  yet  whose  accumulations  or  other  economic  surroundings  are  such  that  no  de- 
pendency of  the  wife  exists  in  fact.  Plainly,  the  law  does  not  contemplate  exemp- 
tion for  this  class  of  men.  The  regulations  promulgated  on  June  20,  1917,  should  be 
regarded  as  controlling  in  these  cases,  and  the  orders  issued  under  that  regulation 
directing  exemption  boards  to  establish  the  fact  of  dependents  in  addition  to  the  fact 
of  mamage  ought  not  to  be  abrogated. 

Accordingly,  the  following  ruling  was  announced  (Compiled  Rul- 
ings, P.  M.  G.  O.,  No.  10,  par.  i,  Aug.  27): 

Dependency — Other  Boturce^  of  support. — Paragraph  B,  Compiled  Rulings  of  this 
Office,  No.  6,  addresped  a  state  of  affairs  where  the  parents  or  other  relatives  of  the 
wife  or  hupband  are  able,  ready,  and  willing  adequately  to  support  the  wife  and 
children,  if  any,  during  the  absence  of  the  husband.  This  ruling  was  responsive  to 
a  class  of  cases  that  had  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  office  where  claims  of 
discharge  had  been  made  on  the  ground  of  dependency  on  a  husband,  who,  aR  a  matter 
of  fact,  was  not  dependent  upon  himself.  The  ruling  directed  the  attention  of  local 
boards  to  the  fact  that  scrutiny  of  cases  of  this  kind  might  disclose  that  no  discharge 
was  advisable. 

It  was  not  intended  that  paragraph  B,  CJompiled  Rulings  No.  6,  should  apply  to 
the  case  of  the  head  of  a  family  whose  family,  at  the  time  of  his  summons  and  prior 
thereto,  were  and  had  been  mainly  dependent  upon  his  labor  for  support. 
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At  the  same  time,  for  the  specific  case  of  a  wife  able  to  earn 
livelihood  by  her  own  skill,  it  was  announced  that  **  where  the 
and  children  were  actually  dependent  on  the  applicant's  labor  for 
support,  and  where  there  are  no  other  means  of  support,  the  wife 
should  not  be  put  to  the  necessity  of  going  to  work  to  support  her- 
self"; and  that  such  claims  should  therefore  be  recognized  ''where 
in  his  absence  they  will  be  left  without  reasonably  adequate  support, 
after  didy  taking  into  consideration  the  soldier's  wage,  and  support 
from  relatives  partially  or  totally  previously  extended  to  the  appli- 
cant himself." 

It  was  thus  apparent  that  though  the  principle  of  dependency,  as 
distinguished  from  marriage  alone,  was  ihe  fundamental  character- 
istic of  the  law  and  the  regulations,  yet  its  application  developed  & 
number  of  well-defined  intermediary  cases  of  varying  degrees  of 
equity,  upon  which  the  local  boards  could  not  be  expected  to  deal 
with  imiformity  to  general  satisfaction.  The  first  system  of  selec- 
tion, therefore,  while  well  adapted  to  cases  where  the  presence  or 
the  absence  of  dependency  was  unmistakable,  was  found  to  lack 
sufficient  flexibility  to  cover  satisfactorily  the  great  mass  of  inter- 
mediary cases. 

2.  The  classification  system. — ^The  experience  of  the  first  months 
of  the  draft  had  naturally  suggested  various  modifications  which 
would  strengthen  the  system.  The  adoption  of  the  classification 
system  has  been  already  described  in  Chapter  III. 

It  was  decided  to  create  five  general  classes,  in  which  all  regis- 
trants would  be  placed  for  call  to  military  service  in  the  inverse 
order  of  their  importance  to  the  social  and  economic  interests  of  the 
Nation.  In  three  of  these  five  classes  (S.  S.  R.,  2d  ed.,  sees.  72-76), 
subdivisions  were  established  for  the  listing  of  married  registrants  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  dependency  (Classes  I,  II,  and  IV).  Class 
I  included  those  married  registrants,  without  children,  whose  families 
were  not  dependent  on  their  labor  for  support;  as  well  as  those  whose 
presence  with  their  families  did  not  promote  the  domestic  interests 
of  the  Nation,  i.  e.,  the  married  man  who  habitually  failed  to  sup- 
port his  family,  or  who  was  dependent  upon  his  wife  for  support,  or 
whose  family  was  not  dependent  upon  his  labor  for  support,  provided 
the  registrant  was  not  usefully  engaged.  Class  IV,  the  class  of  great- 
est deferment  by  reason  of  dependency,  included  those  registrants 
with  wives,  or  wives  and  children,  or  fathers  of  motherless  children, 
mainly  dependent  upon  them  for  support.  The  necessary  finding  of 
a  board  in  this  class  of  cases  was  that  a  registrant's  claimed  depend- 
ents were  mainly  dependent  upon  his  labor  for  support;  i.  e.,  that  his 
removal  deprived  them  of  reasonably  adequate  support. 

Between  these  groups  of  married  men — those  in  whose  cases  there 
was  a  total  absence  of  dependency  and  those  whose  removal  would 
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deprive  dependents  of  adequate  support — ^there  was  a  very  large 
class  of  registrants,  having  wives,  or  wives  and  children,  or  mother- 
less children,  not  mainly  but  in  some  aspect  dependent  upon  them 
for  support.  This  intermediary  group  was  placed  in  Class  II  under 
divisions  A  and  B. 

3.  Class  11- A, — MaxrieA  reffistranis  with  children. — Class  II-A 
was  provided  for  the  married  r^istrant  with  both  wife  and  chil- 
dren, or  a  father  of  motherless  children,  where  such  persons  were 
not  mainly  dependent  upon  his  labor  for  support  for  the  reason 
that  there  were  other  reasonably  certain  sources  of  support  avail- 
able, such  that  the  removal  of  the  registrant  would  not  deprive 
such  dependents  of  reasonably  adequate  support.  The  question 
early  arose  as  to  the  proper  classification  of  the  man,  usefully  em- 
ployed, whose  wife  and  children  or  motherless  children  were  in  no 
degree  dependent  upon  him  for  material  support.  Obviously  he 
could  not  be  classified  with  those  registrants  having  persons  mainly 
dependent  upon  them  for  support  (Class  IV,  above);  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  not  thought  that  the  head  of  a  family  of  children, 
although  his  responsibility  in  providing  for  their  livelihood  was 
n^ligible,  should  be  classified  in  Class  I,  so  as  to  be  liable  for  mili- 
tary service  at  the  same  time  as  was  the  man  with  no  domestic  obU- 
gations.  Clearly  he  belonged  in  an  intermediary  class;  the  phrase 
"not  mainly  dependent"  including  the  case  of  a  married  man  with 
a  wife  and  child  or  children  or  with  motherless  children  where  there 
was  in  fact  no  dependency  whatever  other  than  the  natural  respon- 
sibiUty  which  attaches  to  the  status  of  the  normal  husband  and 
father. 

4.  Class  ll-B. — Married  registrants  without  children, — ^The  fore- 
going Class  II-A  did  not  include  married  registrants  without  chil- 
dren; and  it  has  been  seen  that  married  men  without  children  whose 
wives  were  mainly  dependent  upon  their  labor  for  support  were 
properly  placed  in  Class  IV.  The  question  arose  what  sort  of  def er- 
mfflit,  if  any,  should  be  given  married  registrants,  without  children, 
where  the  induction  of  such  registrants  would  not  deprive  their 
wives  of  reasonably  adequate  support. 

In  view  of  the  demands  of  the  MiUtary  Establishment,  it  was 
considered  that  the  case  presented  sufficient  distinction  to  justify 
a  lower  degree  of  classification  than  Class  IV,  the  distinction  thus 
drawn  being  based  upon  the  added  responsibility  in  the  latter  case 
attaching  to  the  care  and  protection  of  children  (S.  S.  R.,  2d  ed., 
sec.  74).  Accordingly,  it  was  ruled  (Tel.  A-1923,  Dec.  29,  1917) 
that  where  a  registrant  had  a  wife,  but  no  children,  and  there  were 
Buch  other  sources  of  support  available  that  the  removal  of  the 
registrant  would  not  deprive  the  wife  of  reasonably  adequate  support, 
he  should  be  placed,  not  in  Class  II,  but  in  Class  I. 
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But,  in  determining  whether  or  not  there  were  "other  sources 
of  support  available/'  could  the  wife's  own  labor  be  considered  as 
an  available  source  of  support?  This  case  did  not  seem  to  stand 
in  the  same  degree  with  that  of  a  wife  (Class  I,  above)  for  whom 
other  sources  of  support  than  her  own  labor  were  available.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  recognized  that  the  wives  of  many  registrants 
virtually  supported  themselves  or  were  qualified  by  special  skill  so 
to  do;  and  that  in  such  a  situation  a  wife  without  children  could 
obviously  spare  her  husband  for  military  service  with  less  hardship 
than  could  the  wife  with  children  who  had  been  dependent  upon 
her  husband  for  support  (Class  IV).  The  argument  for  this  view 
was  forcibly  stated  in  the  following  letter  received  from  a  Massa- 
chusetts mill  town: 

Perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  speak  to  you  about  this  matter,  and  I  realize.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  really  about  making  laws  concerning  the  Army.  But  did  you  ever 
stop  and  think  of  the  poor,  aged  mothers  that  are  giving  up  their  boys,  while  next 
door  are  young  married  couples  enjoying  life  to  the  fullest  extent?  That  poor  mother 
had  to  save  and  many  times  do  without  the  necessaries  of  life  to  bring  her  boys  to  the 
age  of  manhood.  Now,  when  she  is  old  and  slow  and  broken  down  in  health,  do  you 
think  it  just  right  to  take  all  her  boys?  There  are  in  Class  II  right  here  men  working 
every  day  demanding  large  salaries.  Their  wives  also  work  in  most  cases,  and  the 
mills  are  pskying  well  now.  They  go  to  the  pictures,  beaches,  and  enjoy  life,  while 
it  really  seems  to  me  they  could  serve  their  coimtry  as  well  as  young  men  in  Class  I. 
These  mothers  that  I  refer  to,  some  of  them  have  had  to  go  to  work;  really  it  seems 
some  laws  are  unjust.  One  young  wife  says  ''I  won't  work  now;  if  I  did  they  would 
take  my  husband  in  the  Army.''  Surely  she  can  work  far  more  easily  than  those  poor 
mothers.  Now  do  you  think  it  is  a  just  law  that  allows  these  men  and  their  lazy 
wives  to  stay  at  home  while  the  poor  old  mother  gives  her  three  or  four  sons? 

The  object  of  the  classification  system  being  to  establish  degrees 
of  dependency  corresponding  to  well-defined  differences,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  this  case  should  form  a  subdivision  B  of  Class  II,  i,  e., 
where  the  wife  who  was  not  mainly  dependent  upon  the  husband's 
labor  for  support  for  the  reason  that  she  was  skilled  in  some  class  of 
work  which  she  was  physically  able  to  perform  and  in  which  she  was 
actually  employed,  or  in  which  there  was  an  immediate  opening  for 
her  under  conditions  which  would  enable  her  to  support  herself 
dqcenUy  and  without  suffering  or  hardship. 

In  no  case  were  boards  required  to  exercise  sounder  judgment  than 
in  the  appUcation  of  this  rule;  but  it  is  believed  to  have  received  the 
substantial  support  of  public  sentiment.  Judged  by  that  standard 
it  erred  if  at  all  on  the  side  of  liberality. 

In  applying  it,  boards  were  confronted  with  the  questions:  What 
constitutes  skill  in  some  special  class  of  work  ?  What  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  an  inmiediate  opening  for  a  married  woman  under  favorable 
circumstances  ?  Generally,  what  wife  should  be  expected  to  assume 
employment  outside  her  home  duties,  and  what  wife  shoidd  be  allowed 
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to  remain  at  home  through  the  deferment  of  her  husband  on  depend- 
ency grounds )  The  answer  to  these  questions  was  left  solely  to  the 
good  sense  and  sympathy  of  the  local  and  district  boards;  this  office 
cautioning  them  that  such  cases  coidd  not  be  determinod  by  a  rule  of 
thumb,  but  that  each  case  must  be  determined  upon  its  own  merits, 
consideration  on  the  one  hand  being  given  to  the  interests  of  the 
Government  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  interests  of  the  claimed 
dependents,  and  that  the  wife  must  have  some  actual  and  specific 
skill  in  some  class  of  work  before  a  board  would  be  justified  in  causing 
her  to  seek  employment.  With  the  realization  of  the  purpose  of  Divi- 
sion B  of  Class  II,  boards  had  no  substantial  difficulty  in  determining 
the  cases  meant  to  be  therein  comprehended. 

5.  Class  I-Bj  C. — ^As  to  the  remaining  group  of  married  men,  viz, 
those  who  failed  to  support  their  families,  or  who  were  even  supported 
by  their  wives  or  families,  no  doubt  ever  arose  over  their  proper 
disposal  in  the  classification,  and  naturally  enough.  The  following 
incidents  illustrate  how  they  were  often  handled: 

The  humdrum  of  the  everyday  duties  of  the  board  members  was  broken  by  a  woman 
appearing  at  headquarters  leading  a  man.  She  asked  for  the  chairman,  and  then  to 
see  the  questionnaire.  Turning  to  the  "Waiver,"  she  directed  Jim  to  "sign  here'* 
and  then  attached  her  name  below  his  signature.  She  then  demanded  physical 
examination  blanks  and  the  way  to  the  examining  room.  The  chairman  at  this  junc- 
ture ventured  to  ask  the  reason;  for  Jim  had  a  wife  and  two  children.  The  answer 
came  immediately:  "My  man  sits  around  all  day  while  I  take  in  washing  to  support 
him  and  the  Hds.  I'm  getting  tired  of  it,  and  he's  going  to  war,  where  he  will  support 
himself."  In  30  minutes  she  returned  with  the  examination  pax)ers  and  Jim.  His 
examination  was  "O.K."  She  then  inquired  when  the  next  contingent  left  for  camp. 
Upon  being  informed  that  it  was  the  next  day  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  she  departed,  saying: 
'* We'll  be  here."  She  and  Jim  were  duly  on  hand;  and  Jim  didn't  get  out  of  her 
sight  until  the  train  disappeared  from  view  at  the  station.  Her  parting  remark  was: 
"Jim,  don't  you  dare  come  back  until  the  war  is  over!"    Jim  didn't. 

An  old  negro  mammy  of  "befo'  de  war"  type  overheard  her  son-in-law,  who  had 
deserted  his  wife,  trying  to  get  her  to  come  in  and  make  the  oath  as  to  dependency. 
The  old  mammy  took  charge  of  him  and  brought  him  up  the  next  morning,  and,  with 
fire  in  her  eyes,  told  the  board :  "  Dis  nigger  is  a  liar,  and  I  says  it  to  his  face,  and  1 
fotch  him  here  to  tell  you.  He  haint  gin  my  darter  de  rappin  of  your  finger  in  two 
years,  and  las  nite  he  come  dar  axin  her  to  hep  him,  and  I  locked  him  up  and  fotchod 
him  here."  He  was  asked  what  he  had  to  say.  He  looked  at  his  mother-in-law, 
and  then  thought  of  the  German  bullets;  and  with  beads  of  perspiration  on  his  face 
said  that  he  would  join  the  Army. 

One  feature  of  this  class  and  division,  however,  was  its  frequent 
use  by  wives  as  a  mode  of  remedying  the  domestic  situation.  There 
were  innumerable  instances  of  fluctuation  in  the  classification  of 
I-B;  a  man's  wife  would  swear  to  his  nonSupport,  and  he  would  go 
into  Class  I,  then  she  would  recant,  and  prove  that  he  was  resuming 
support,  then  he  would  backslide,  and  she  would  apply  for  a  reversal 
of  the  ruling.     In  short,  as  a  remedy  for  domestic  delinquencies, 
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Class  I-B  proved  an  effective  measure.     The  following  is  a  tjrpical 
instance: 

Mrs.  X  came  to  the  local  board  to  get  some  advice  as  to  how  she  could  get  sapport 
from  her  husband.  The  first  question  asked  her  was,  ''How  old  is  yoiu'  husband?" 
''Thirty-five,"  she  answered.  "How  long  has  he  iaUed  to  contribute  to  your  sup- 
port?" "Two  months."  "WTiere  is  he  at  this  time?"  "He  has  gone  to  the  city." 
"Do  you  hear  from  him?"  "I  heard  one  time."  "What  did  he  say?"  "He  said, 
he  did  not  love  me,  as  he  had  found  so  many  good-looking  women  in  the  city." 
"Madam,  I  feel  very  sorry  for  you,  and  I  will  advise  you  to  wait  a  short  time;  we  are 
going  to  have  a  new  r^:istration;  your  husband  will  have  to  register  somewhere;  if 
he  should  come  home  to  register,  would  you  sign  his  supporting  affidavit?"  "No, 
sir;  I  would  not."  "Do  you  want  us  to  send  him  to  the  Army  so  the  Government 
will  make  him  contribute  to  your  support? "  "I  do.'^  Mr.  X  came  home  to  register. 
A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  him.  The  poor  woman  forgot  all  she  had  said  to  the 
local  board  and  now  swore  that  he  was  supporting  her.  She  was  ord^^  to  appear 
before  the  board.  "Madam,  I  see  that  you  have  changed  your  mind  about  your 
husband;  explain  to  us  why  you  did  so."  "Well,  he  seems  so  good  to  me  I  don't 
want  him  sent  to  the  Army."  By  unanimous  vote  of  the  board,  the  "good  "  husband 
drew  Class  I~B. 

Sometimes,  however,  even  the.selective  draft  was  not  able  to  reach 
these  shiftless  husbands,  where  they  were  not  physically  fit,  and  the 
grim  tragedy  of  domestic  life  went  on  without  remedy.  The  following 
appealing  letter  reveals  the  pathos  of  these  cases: 

I  ask  you  in  the  name  of  Grod  see  that  my  husband  is  sent  to  the  front  to  fight  the 
Germans  and  not  a  defendless  woman.  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  with  the  worst 
black  eye  that  a  woman  could  carry,  one  side  of  my  face  is  as  it  always  was  but  the 
other  is  a  sight  to  look.  This  is  the  second  beating  in  six  months,  the  7th  of  January, 
1918,  he  beat  me  so  that  the  judge  gave  him  5  hours  to  get  out  of  New  York.  Since 
then  he  is  living  in  Brookl3rn  but  will  not  work  but  sends  to  me  to  come  over  and 
give  him  his  bed  money  and  his  eat  money  which  I  can't  not  stand  any  longer.  If  I 
ant  got  it  he  calls  me  the  worst  names  and  tells  me  to  get  out  amd  make  it  with  men 
on  the  street  wich  I  will  not  do.  Well,  sir;  I  went  to  his  board  and  the  girl  told  me 
she  done  everythink  to  help  me  but  the  doctor  says  his  back  teeth  are  bad,  but  every 
other  way  he  is  healty,  eat  well,  and  sleeps  well,  but  has  no  desire  for  work;  only  the 
desire  he  has  is  for  rum  and  beating  me.  I  dont  want  to  have  him  arresseted  as  it  is 
no  use  he  is  hardened  to  that;  what  I  want  is  let  him  fight  men  not  woman.  He 
laughs  at  me  when  I  tell  him  to  enlist  and  says  he  will  go  when  all  the  generals  are 
sent  a  head  of  him.  Now  for  Grod  sake  pleas  help  me  in  some  way  to  send  him  over 
there. 

6.  Board  opinion  as  to  the  classification, — With  a  view  to  obtaining 
the  benefit  of  local  board  judgment  on  the  wisest  adjustment  of 
these  groups,  the  following  inquiries  were  put: 

In  your  opinion,  what  should  be  done  with  Class  II-A  and  B  registrants  in  view  of 
the  expected  need  in  camp  for  all  of  Class  I  new  registration  before  the  summer  of  1^9? 
(1)  Should  they  be  included  in  Class  I?  (2)  Or,  should  they  be  called  first  after 
Class  I.  or  before  Classes  II-C  and  D?  (3)  Or,  should  the  whole  of  Class  II,  if  finally 
reached,  be  caUed  without  discrimination?  (4)  And,  in  case  you  favor  (1)  or  (2)  above, 
should  Class  II-A  and  B  of  the  old  registration  be  given  priority  of  call  over  Class  II-A 
and  B  of  the  new  registration? 
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The  Boards'  answers  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(1)  A  decisive  majority  of  the  boards — ^the  ratio  is  nearly  4  to 
1 — were  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  Class  II-A  and  B  registrants 
in  Class  I.  Doubtless  this  view  springs  chiefly  from  a  beUef  in  the 
wisdom  and  fairness  of  the  regulation  in  force. 

(2)  There  was  a  substantially  even  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
Class  II-A  and  B  r^istrants  should  be  called  first  after  Class  I  or 
indiscriminately  with  the  other  division  of  Class  II — possibly  there  is 
a  slight  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  former  method.  It  should  be 
noted  in  this  connection  that  a  number  of  boards  believed  that 
Class  II-C  and  D  should  be  called  before  Class  II-A  and  B.  As  a 
New  York  City  board  put  it,  "AU  American  life  is  built  around  the 
marriage  status,  and  great  effort  should  be  made  not  to  dissolve  the 
home  ties."  It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  was  distinctly  less 
sjrmpathy  for  Class  II-B  than  for  Class  II-A,  some  boards  believing 
that  Class  II-B  r^istrants  shoidd  be  placed  in  Class  I;  others  that 
they  should  be  called  first  after  Class  I.  The  opinion  was  not  infre- 
quently expressed  that  upon  the  exhaustion  of  Class  I,  as  at  present 
constituted,  Class  II  should  not  be  called,  but  there  should  be  a  re- 
combiog  of  Classes  II,  III,  and  IV,  with  the  view  of  placing  an  addi- 
tional number  of  men  in  Class  I. 

A  very  large  majority  of  the  boards — ^the  ratio  was  5  to  1 — 
were  in  favor  of  calling  Class  II-A  and  B  of  the  old  registration  in 
advance  of  Class  II-A  and  B  of  the  new  registration. 

7.  Third  persons'  daim. — ^It  appears  plainly  from  the  chronicles  of 
the  local  boards  that  the  dependency  claims  were  by  no  means  merely 
a  matter  of  the  registrant's  own  choice.  Under  the  Regulations,  the 
consent  of  the  wife  or  other  dependent  was  necessary  for  validatiog 
a  waiver  of  such  a  claim;  and  this  regulation  was  thoroughly  availed 
of,  both  by  the  families  and  by  the  boards.  So  that  the  determina- 
tion of  a  dependency  claim  became,  in  a  real  sense,  just  what  the 
Regulations  intended  it  to  be,  namely,  a  determination  as  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation  in  the  domestic  relations.  This  much  is  said 
to  dismiss  the  impression,  if  such  should  anywhere  obtain,  that  the 
granting  of  a  dependency  claim  signified  the  registrant's  imwilling- 
ness  to  serve.  It  was  often  far  otherwise;  and  the  records  are  full  of 
instances  where  the  registrant  was  placed  in  the  position  of  being 
held  back  by  a  legal  obstacle  which  he  could  not  overcome: 

A  young  man,  a  r^:istiant  of  this  local  board,  was  one  of  a  family  of  three  boys, 
two  of  whom  were  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States.  Their  father  was 
<i^,  but  he  had  served  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  The  mother  was 
very  old,  and  lived  on  a  large  farm,  and  the  only  help  she  had  at  home  was  this  son. 
'Hiis  local  board  passed  his  order  number  under  P.  M.  G.  O.  Telegram  B-80,  at  the 
f^uest  of  the  superviser  of  the  township.  One  day,  shortly  after  this,  the  registrant 
appeared  at  the  office  of  this  local  board  and  asked  why  he  was  not  called  for  entrain- 
oaent  when  his  order  number  was  reached.    He  was  informed  that  many  people  had 
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requested  that  he  be  allowed  to  stay  on  his  mother's  farm  as  long  as  poasible,  and 
that  it  was  our  desire  that  he  raise  and  care  for  his  mother's  crop.  He  thereupon  stated 
that  his  two  brothers  who  were  in  the  service  were  making  his  mother  an  allotment; 
that  she  was  drawing  a  pension;  and  that  it  seemed  peculiar  to  him  why  other  people 
had  their  nose  in  his  affairs.  He  said  that,  all  there  waa  to  it,  he  was  going  to  get 
into  the  service,  and  if  Uncle  Sam  did  not  want  him  he  would  go  to  Canada,  for  they 
wanted  men  there.  The  registrant  was  inducted  under  the  next  call,  and  is  now 
"doing  his  bit"  in  France. 

A  colored  man  who  had  been  placed  in  a  deferred  class  asked  to  be  placed  in  Class  I 
and  sent  to  camp.  He  was  told  that  his  wife  would  have  to  agree.  He  went  to  see 
her,  came  back,  and  said  she  would  not  assent.  A  few  days  later  he  came  again, 
and  said  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  her  to  allow  him  to  answer  the  call,  asked  that 
a  release  be  drawn,  which  was  done,  and  she  signed  it.  A  board  member  asked  him 
why  he  wanted  to  go.  His  reply  was  that  he  wanted  to  go  because  his  country  needed 
him ;  that  he  was  going  into  the  war  to  kill  Germans,  and  help  win  the  fight  or  be 
killed. 

8.  Results  of  the  classijicaiion. — We  may  now,  in  the  light  of  the 
foregoing  explanation  of  the  development  of  these  definitions  for  the 
several  classes  of  dependency,  observe  the  results  of  the  boards' 
action  in  applying  these  distinctions. 

(a)  Married  men. — The  total  deferments  of  married  registrants  on 
the  ground  of  dependency  of  wife  or  children  were  as  follows: 

Table  31. 


2 
3 


Marriage  dependency  as  ground  for  deferment. 

Nnmber. 

Per  cent  of 

mairied 
registrants. 

Feroantof 
deferred  on 
aUgroandaL 

Total  married  registrants  June  5, 1917,  to  Sept. 
11, 1918 

4, 883, 213 
4, 394, 676 

3. 619. 466 

100.00 
90.00 

74.12 

Total  married  deferred  on  all  grounds 

Deferred  on  ground  of  dependency  of 
wife  or  children 

100.00 
82.36 

How  a  respectable  percentage  of  married  men  came  to  figure  in 
Class  I  may  be  easily  understood  from  the  following  typical  inci- 
dents: 

Mr.  H.,  a  married  man,  had  waived  all  claim  for  deferred  classification  in  September, 
1918.  A  member  of  the  local  board  knew  II.  and  his  circumstances,  and  sending  for 
him,  he  said:  **  If  it  is  right  that  you  should  go  into  Class  I,  we'll  put  you  there;  but 
what  is  to  become  of  your  wife?  You  knew,  it  is  our  business  to  look  out  for  the 
needs  of  the  individual  just  as  well  as  for  the  needs  of  the  Army."  It,  thereupon, 
leaked  out  that  the  man's  son  had  been  killed  in  action  at  Chateau  Thierry  on  May 
29,  and  that  the  wife  was  entitled  to  a  small  insurance;  wherefore  he  felt  he  had  no 
right  to  ask  for  deferment  Further  inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  other  means  of  support  for  the  wife;  whereupon  the  board  put  H.  in  Class 
II.    No  shirker  was  IT. 

Mr.  F.,  a  registrant,  who  made  no  claim  whatsoever,  was  certified  and  received 
1646 .  He  came  to  the  board  after  receiving  same  and  gave  change  of  address.  Form 
164C  for  October  entrainment,  1917,  was  sent  to  the  new  address,  but  the  card  came 
back  "not  found. ^'    So  we  surmised  that  he  would  not  answer  the  call.    But  when 
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the  roll  was  called  Mr.  F.  answered  and  stepped  in  line  and  was  entrained.  That 
evening  his  wife,  with  her  two  children,  came  to  the  board  to  see  the  chairman  and 
stated  she  understood  her  husband  was  sent  away  that  morning.  She  was  informed 
by  the  chairman  that  he  had  gone  to  camp.  She  stated  he  had  received  a  colored 
card  about  a  week  ago,  but  he  informed  her  it  was  simply  a  regular  notice.  We 
immediately  proceeded  to  have  husband  recalled,  which  caused  us  considerable 
trouble.  This  registrant  had  in  fact  changed  his  address,  so  that  the  notice  would 
not  be  seer,  by  his  wife,  so  as  he  could  leave  her,  he  not  caring  for  his  wife  and 
children.    Mr.  F.  was  returned  to  his  wife  in  two  weeks. 

Appendix  Table  31-A  and  Chart  A  show  the  details  by  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  ratio  of  the  boards'  action  in 
1918,  under  the  classification  system,  with  that  of  their  action  in 
1917,  under  the  earlier  system: 

Table  32. 


2 
3 

4 
5 

6 


Harrlage  dependency,  1917  and  1918,  compared. 


Ratio  of  married  men  deferred  to  total  married  registrants,  June  6, 

1917-Sept.  11,  1918 

Ratio  June  5,  1917,  to  Nov.  12.  1917 

Ratio  of  married  men  deferred  for  dependency  to  married  men  deferred 

on  all  grounds,  June  6,  1917,  to  Sept.  11,  1918 

Ratio  Junes,  1917,  to  Nov.  12,  1917 : 

Ratio  of  married  men  deferred  for  dependency  to  total  manied  regis- 
trants, June  6,  1917,  to  Sept.  11,  1918 

Ratio  June  5,  1917,  to  Nov.  12,  1917 


Per  cent. 


90.00 
89.13 

82.36 
56.00 

74.12 
49.92 


It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  ratio  (line  6)  of  married  men 
deferred  for  dependency  to  total  married  registrants  is  perhaps 
hardly  comparable  as  between  1917  and  1918,  because  the  claims 
for  dependency  were  disposed  of  prior  to  physical  examination  in 
1918,  instead  of  after  it,  as  in  1917,  and  thus  tlie  claims  for  depend- 
ency in  1918  were  relatively  more  numerous. 

(b)  Classes  II-A,  II-B,  IV-A. — ^Taking  up  now  the  several  divisions 
of  the  dependency  classes  above  described  (II-A,  II-B,  IV-A),  the 
registrants  thus  classified  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Table  33. 


2 
3 
4 
5 


Divisions  of  marriage  dependency. 


Total  deferred  for  dependency  of  wife  or  chil- 
dren, June  6,  1917-Sept.  11, 1918 

ClaflBlI 

Diviflion  A 

Division  B 

Claas  IV,  Division  A 


Number. 


3, 619, 466 
686,  991 
183,  770 
603,  221 

2, 932, 476 


Per  cent  of 
deferred. 


100.00 
18.98 


8L02 


Per  cent  of 
Class  II. 


100.00 
26.75 
73.25 


No  figures  are  obtainable  to  reveal  the  number  classified  into  Class 
I  whose  wives  were  not  dependent  because  of  available  sources  of 
support  other  than  their  own  work;  such  cases  being  merged  into 
the  general  Class  I  without  subdivision. 
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(c)  Single  men. — ^The  contrast  between  single  and  married  men, 

in  respect  to  the  dependency  deferment  being  generally  avaUable  for 

the  latter  but  not  for  the  former,  is  brought  out  in  the  following 

table: 

Table  34. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 


Married  and  single  registrants  compared  as  to  classification. 


Total  regifltrants  June  5,  1917-Sept.  11,1918 

Ages  21-30,  June  5,  1917 

Married 

ClaasI 

Deferred  classes 

Single 

Class  I 

Deferred  classes 

Age  21,  June  5-Sept.  11,  1918 

Married 

ClaBBl 

Deferred  classes 

Single 

ClassI 

Deferred  classes 

Total  married 

Total  deferred 

Total  single 

Total  deferred 


Number. 


10,  679, 814 

9,  780, 535 

4,  712,  622 

442,  592 

4, 270, 030 

5, 067, 913 

2,  741, 914 

2, 325, 999 

899,  279 

170, 591 

45,945 

124,646 

728,688 

476, 093 

252, 595 


4, 883, 213 
4,  394, 676 
5, 796, 601 
2, 578,  594 


r 


Percent  >i 
regis- 
trants. 


100.00 

91.58 

44.13 

4.14 

39.98 

47.45 

25.67 

21.78 

8.42 

1.60 

.43 

1.17 

6.82 

4.46 

23.65 


45.72 
41.15 
54.28 
24.14 


Per  cent  of 

married 

or  single. 


100.00 

9.39 

90.61 

100.00 
54.10 
45.90 

ioo.oo 

26.93 
73.07 
100.00 
65.34 
34.66 


100.00 
90.00 

100.00 
44.48 


These  figures  indicate  the  degree  of  correctness  of  the  general 
assumption  that  single  men  form  the  group  most  available  for  seeking 
military  effectives.  It  would  have  been  useful,  had  the  figures  been 
available,  to  contrast  this  result  with  the  record  for  organizations 
formed  solely  by  voluntary  enlistment. 

So  far  as  single  men  were  entitled  to  any  claim  on  the  ground  of 
dependency,  the  results  were  as  follows: 

Table  35. 


Single  men  deforred  for  dependency. 


1  Total  single  men  rojristered 

2  Total  deferments  for  dependency,  June 
5,  1917-Sept.  11,  1918 

3  '  Single  men nef erred  for  dependency.. 

4  j  Class  111,  Division  A  (adopted  chil- 

dren)   

5  !  Ratio  June  5, 1917-Nov.  12,  1917. . 

6  !  Class  111,  Division  B  (parents) 

7  I  Ratio  June  5,  1917-Nov.  12,  1917, 

percent 

8  {  Claas  III,  Division  C  (brothers  or 

'  sisters) 

9  1  Ratio  June  5,  1917-Nov.  12.  1917, 

I  percent 


Number. 


5,  796, 601 

3, 903,  733 

284,  267 

14, 816 
*236,"553 


Percent 

of  single 

regl^. 

trants. 


100.00 

67.35 
4.90 

.26 

"4.08 


Per  cent  of 

d^>en- 
dencydfr- 
ferments. 


32,898 


.57 


Percent 
of  single 
deferred. 


100.00 

7.  28  <  100.  00 


.39 


5.21 


6.  05    83. 22 


12.26  . 

I 
.84  ! 


.58 


11.57 
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Three-fourthfi  of  the  boards  declared  upon  inquiry  that  nothing 
should  be  done  in  the  way  of  transferring  to  loss  deferred  classes  any 
portion  of  the  registrants  in  Classes  III  and  IV  on  dependency  grounds. 
But  a  few  boards  expressed  the  opinion  that  registrants  with  depen- 
dent aged  or  infirm  parents  or  dependent  helpless  brothers  or  sisters, 
now  in  Class  III,  might  well  have  been  advanced  into  the  same  class 
as  registrants  with  dependent  wife  or  children.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  number  of  boards  declared  that  Class  III,  Divisions  A,  B,  and  C, 
is  a  ''slackers'  paradise;''  ''Many  a  young  man,"  says  one  board, 
"supported  his  parents  after  June  5,  1917,  who  never  did  before." 
It  would,  however,  do  an  injustice  to  allow  that  impression  to  attach 
to  this  class  in  any  important  degree.  The  conflict  between  national 
and  parental  duty  was  for  many  a  severe  one;  and  the  sacrifice  was 
often  made  in  favor  of  the  former: 

Material  being  short  for  the  July  call,  we  gave  a  careful  reclassification  of  men  in 
Class  III  on  ground  of  dependent  father  or  mother,  and  immediately  ordered  them 
for  physical  examination.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  registrant,  living  at  a  distance 
from  local  board  headquarters,  drove  down,  bringing  his  father  and  mother.  Had  he 
passed  the  examination  without  question,  we  would  never  have  known  the  difference; 
but  the  local  examiner,  having  some  question  about  his  physical  qualifications,  sent 
him  up  to  local  board  headquarters  to  have  his  papers  indorsed  to  the  medical  advisory 
board,  and  when  the  three  stopped  in  front  of  the  office  we  saw  them.  The  young 
man  came  in  and  presented  the  papers  for  indorsement.  We  asked  him  who  the 
people  were  with  him,  and  he  said  they  were  his  father  and  mother.  We  asked  him 
to  bring  them  in.  The  mother,  somewhat  crippled  with  rheumatiam,  led  the  totally 
blind  father  into  the  office,  and  then  we  began  questioning  the  boy  about  the  depend- 
ency, supposing  that  he  would  anxiously  seize  upon  the  opportunity.  But  he  seemed 
to  skillfully  avoid  the  issue,  while  the  old  people  maintained  silence.  So  we  asked 
the  old  gentleman  if  he  would  be  able  to  get  along  without  this  only  child.  And  he 
replied  that  he  didn't  know  how  they  would  be  able  to  get  along,  but  everyone  must 
make  a  sacrifice  and  they  would  get  along  somehow.  We  persistently  endeavored  to 
have  either  party  make  a  request  for  him  to  be  put  back  in  Class  III,  but  without 
avail.  Then  we  asked  the  old  gentleman  if  he  had  any  objection  to  the  young  man 
staying  at  home.  He  manifested  genuine  surprise.  ''Objection?  Why,  no;  the 
Lord  Imows  we  need  him  badly  enough,  but  if  the  country  needs  him  more,  we  will 
find  some  way  to  get  along.' '    So  we  reclassified  him  in  Class  III-B. 

9.  Recent  marriages. — In  the  whole  field  of  the  draft  no  subject  has 
occasioned  more  general  interest  than  the  classification  of  recently 
married  registrants.  The  rulings  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General 
during  the  first  draft  and  the  pertinent  section  of  the  selective  service 
regulations  (Ride  V,  sec.  72),  promulgated  December  15,  1917,  were 
designed  to  prevent  the  institution  of  marriage  from  becoming  an  aid 
to  draft  evaders.  Local  and  district  boards  were  cautioned-  to 
scrutinize  carefuUy  all  claims  based  upon  marriage  entered  into  since 
May  18,  1917,  bearing  in  mind  the  probability  that  many  were  con- 
tracted with  the  primary  view  of  evading  military  service,  and,  in 
the  event  of  an  afi&rmative  finding  to  that  effect,  to  disregard  the 
dependency  resultant  upon  such  marriage  as  a  ground  for  deferment 
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It  early  became  apparent  that  in  so  far  as  a  deferred  classification 
was  granted  to  registrants  on  the  ground  of  dependency  arising  from 
mamages  entered  into  subsequent  to  the  enactnotent  of  the  selective 
service  law,  and  even  though  some  such  marriages  were  not  believed 
to  have  been  contracted  with  a  view  to  evading  military  service,  the 
deferment  thus  obtained  was  extremely  unpopular  with  the  great  ma* 
jority  of  local  and  district  boards  as  well  as  with  the  people  at  lai^« 
This  condition  was  evidenced  by  an  immense  volume  of  complaint  from 
individuals  and  from  the  various  State  headquarters.  Undoubtedly- 
more  correspondence  resulted  from  this  rule  than  from  any  other 
single  selective  service  regulation.  Many  boards  were  not  disposed 
to  release  any  man  who  had  married  since  the  enactment  of  the  law 
and  claimed  deferment  by  reason  of  the  resultant  dependency. 
Obviously,  there  was  difficulty  in  procuring  evidence  of  a  sufficiently 
definite  character  to  establish  the  fact  that  a  marriage  was  entered 
into  with  an  intent  to  evade  military  service;  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  conclusions  were  necessarily  based  largely  upon  inference. 
The  natural  consequence  of  this  situation  was  an  absence  of  uniformity 
in  the  diaposition  of  this  great  class  of  cases. 

This  lack  of  uniformity  existed  not  only  between  different  States 
and  sections  of  the  country,  but  also  between  the  boards  of  neigh- 
boring towns  and  cities.  For  instance,  at  one  period  of  the  admin- 
istration, inquiry  established  that  in  Texas  11,000  out  of  18,000 
claimants,  or  2.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  registration  of  the  State, 
were  granted  deferred  classification  because  of  dependency  result- 
ing from  marriage  entered  inte  since  May  18,  1917,  while  in  Ten- 
nessee only  0.7  per  cent  of  the  registration  were  deferred  on  that 
groimd.  Again,  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Tennessee,  out  of 
approximately  300  claims  based  on  recent  marriage,  none  was 
allowed,  while  in  a  neighboiing  county,  every  one  of  the  160  claims 
filed  were  granted. 

During  the  spring  of  1918,  it  became  evident  that  Class  I  would 
be  substantially  smaller  than  had  been  estimated.  Of  the  many 
causes  responsible  for  this  condition,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
was  the  shelter  from  miUtary  service  afforded  by  marriage  con- 
tracted for  the  purpose.  On  May  1,  1918,  an  effort  was  made  to 
ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible  the  number  of  registrants  who 
had  been  lost  to  Class  I  because  of  marriage  since  May  18,  1917.  A 
number  of  States,  representative  of  the  entire  country  from  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  viewpoints,  were  requested  to  furnish  data 
on  the  subject;  figures  were  secured  from  1,114  local  boards.  It 
appeared  that  an  average  of  69  registrants  per  local  board  had 
married  since  May  18,  1917;  this  average,  carried  throughout  the 
country  would  have  totaled  320,367  registrants,  or  3.34  per  cent  of 
the  entire  registration  of  June  5,  1917.     It  further  appeared  that 
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of  registrants  who  had  married  subsequent  to  May  18,  1917,  an 
average  of  66  per  local  board  claimed  deferred  classification  because 
of  dependency  resulting  from  their  marriages,  making  a  total  of 
360,348  for  the  entire  coimtry,  or  3.19  per  cent  of  the  total  registra- 
tion. Finally,  it  appeared  that  of  those  who  so  claimed  deferment, 
an  average  of  36  per  board  were  successful  in  being  relieved  from 
miUtary  service,  making  a  total  of  167,148  for  the  entire  registra- 
tion for  the  Nation;  in  other  words  1.74  per  cent  of  all  registrants 
were  granted  deferred  classification  because  of  dependency  result- 
ing from  marriage  entered  into  since  May  18, 1917.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  realize  an  approximation  of  Class  I  as  it  had  originally  been 
estimated,  it  was  apparent  that  many  dependency  claims  which 
had  been  granted  must  be  reconsidered.  Consequently  it  was  felt 
that  those  registrants  whose  dependency  status  had  been  least 
definitely  established,  and  in  whose  cases  hardship  would  in  the 
normal  situation  be  most  remote,  should  be  the  first  to  be  taken 
from  the  great  class  of  registrants  having  persons  dependent  upon 
them  for  support. 

(a)  Change  of  rule, — ^To  correct  as  far  as  possible  the  irregularities 
resulting  from  Rule  V,  section  72  (above  cited),  and  to  render  avail- 
able for  military  service  as  many  as  possible  of  the  approximately 
175,000  r^istrants  to  whom  deferment  had  been  granted  because  of 
marriage  contracted  since  May  18, 1917,  the  situation  was,  on  June  7, 
1918,  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
r^ulation  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  dependency  resulting  from 
a  marriage  contracted  since  May  18,  1917,  should  be  disregarded  as  a 
ground  for  deferred  classification,  imless  the  dependent  were  a  child 
of  such  marriage,  bom  or  unborn  on  or  before  a  date  to  be  designated. 
This  suggestion  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  confirmed  by  the 
President,  and  on  June  13,  the  amendment  in  question  was  promul- 
gated to  all  selective  service  oflB^cials.  Inasmuch  as  in  the  meantime 
the  registration  of  Jime  5,  1918,  had  been  accomplished,  provisions 
similar  to  the  above  and  covering  those  registrants  were  included  in 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  provided  in  brief  as  follows:  (1)  In  the  case  of 
registrants  of  the  class  of  June  5,  1918,  which  included  the  registrants 
of  August  24,  1918,  dependency  arisiog  from  marriage  contracted 
since  January  15,  1918  (the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  public 
resolution  authorizing  the  registration  of  the  above  class),  should  be 
entirely  disr^arded  as  a  ground  for  deferment;  and  dependency 
arising  from  marriage  entered  into  since  May  18,  1917,  but  prior 
to  January  15,  1918,  should  also  be  disregarded,  imless  there  was  of 
such  a  marriage  a  child  bom  or  imborn  on  or  before  June  9,  1918, 
in  which  event,  unless  it  had  been  found  that  a  registrant  had  been 
placed  in  Class  I  with  a  finding  that  he  had  married  with  the  primary 
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view  of  evading  military  service,  he  was  entitled  to  be  placed  in 
Class  II.  (2)  In  the  case  of  registrants  of  the  class  of  June  5,  1917, 
dependency  arising  from  marriage  entered  into  subsequent  to  that 
date  should  bo  disr^arded  as  a  ground  for  deferred  classification, 
unless  the  dependent  were  a  child  of  the  marriage,  bom  or  unborn  on 
or  before  June  9, 1918;  when  the  registrant  might  be  placed  in  Class  II 
upon  the  same  condition  as  stated  for  the  foregoing  class  of  cases. 

This  amendment  to  Rule  V,  section  72,  of  the  regulations,  was 
carried  over  into  the  second  edition  of  the  selective  service  regula- 
tions. A  paragraph  was  added  to  govern  particularly  the  classifi- 
cation of  registrants  of  the  new  class  of  September,  1918,  providing 
that  the  fact  of  dependency  resulting  from  a  marriage  contracted 
subsequent  to  August  5,  1918,  should  not  be  considered  as  a  ground 
for  deferred  classification. 

This  disposition  of  the  cases  met  with  general  favor,  and  is  regarded 
as  having  been  a  prudent  measure,  not  only  in  that  it  substantially 
augmented  Class  I,  but  also  that  it  produced  a  greater  uniformity 
and  equality  of  classification. 

(6)  Results  of  change  of  rule. — ^Reports  from  the  local  boards  show 
that  action  was  taken,  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  change  of  rules, 
with  the  following  results: 

Tablb  36. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 


Recent  marriages. 


Total  recent  marriages 

In  1917  claas,  since  May  18, 1917.... 

Reclassified  into  Glass  1 

In  1918  class,  since  Jan.  15, 1918 

Reclasaifiedinto  Class  I 

In  1918  claas  before  Jan.  15, 1918. . . . 

Reclassified  into  Claas  I 

Recent  marriages  reclassified  into  Class  I 


Nambor. 


344,  872 

217, 398 

91, 299 

36,630 

16,324 

14,940 
122, 563 


Percent 

of  total 

ncmt 

marriages. 


100.00 


35.54 


But  the  complex  nature  of  the  recent  marriage  cases,  and  the 
injustice  of  regarding  them  as  invariably  evidence  of  evasion,  is 
shown  in  the  following  typical  incidents: 

A  yoimg  man,  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  draft,  waived  all  claim.  The  next  day  his 
mother  appeared  and  said  that  he  had  been  the  main  support  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
and  herself,  as  the  father  was  incapacitated  for  work.  Later  the  boy  stated  that  he 
had  been  taking  care  of  the  family  for  five  years,  was  tired,  and  that  ho  looked  upon 
this  draft  law  as  an  opportunity  to  relieve  himself  of  his  responsibilities.  He  was  dis- 
charged. Later,  when  questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  registrants,  it  developed  that 
this  registrant  had  since  married;  but  he  continued  the  claim  of  de}>endent  parents. 
An  anonymous  communication  was  received,  stating  that  he  had  married  to  evade  the 
draft,  that  his  wife  was  employed,  etc.  It  was  a  late  marriage.  Investigation  devel- 
oped that  the  change  in  labor  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  had  made  i*  possible 
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lor  the  &mily  to  get  along  without  his  aid.  The  pathetic  figure  was  the  brave  little 
wife,  who  came  before  the  board  and  stated  she  was  of  the  opinion  that  her  husband 
should  do  his  part  in  the  world  war,  and  that  she  was  willing  to  give  him  up  and  under- 
take to  care  for  herself.  She  had  been  an  inmate  of  an  orphan  asylum,  and  had  never 
had  a  home  until  the  one  they  were  building  since  their  marriage.  The  board  obtained 
employment  for  her,  and  sent  him  to  camp. 

A  r^:iBtrant  in  Class  I,  limited  service,  did  not  lease  a  farm  for  this  year,  as  he 
expected  to  be  called  for  service  at  any  time.  He  used  to  call  at  the  office  frequently, 
asking  for  information  as  to  when  he  might  expect  his  call.  But  as  month  after  month 
elasped,  and  no  call  came,  he  began  to  think  he  would  not  be  needed,  so  he  leased  a 
residence  in  town,  bought  all  his  household  furniture,  and  made  all  arrangements 
for  his  wedding.  But  just  the  day  prior  to  the  wedding  a  call  did  come,  which  included 
his  order  number,  and  he  received  notice  to  report  for  service.  This  was  qidte  a  siu*- 
prise  to  him,  and  he  immediately  came  to  the  office  and  asked  for  further  time.  The 
board  granted  him  a  delay  of  48  hours,  so  the  marriage  was  celebrated;  but  he  took  all 
his  furniture  back  to  the  store  and  sent  his  wife  back  to  her  parents  until  his  expected 
return.    Happily  he  returned  a  few  days  ago. 

'  (m)  mhitabt  ob  naval  sbbvicb. 

The  figures  reported  by  the  local  boards  for  Class  V,  Division  D, 
are  619,727.     What  does  this  signify  ? 

1.  Significance  of  this  classification, — ^The  act  of  May  18,  1917, 
exempted  from  the  duty  of  registration  all  male  persons  who  were  on 
that  date  already  in  the  military  or  naval  service.  This  group  of 
men  therefore  remained  unrecorded.  Again,  when  the  new  age  21 
group  registered  on  June  5,  1918,  and  August  24,  1918,  and  when 
finally  the  groups  of  ages  18-20,  32-45,  registered  on  September  12, 
1918,  the  same  provision  applied.  So  that  the  aggregate  of  men  of 
these  three  groups  who  on  those  four  dates  had  already  entered 
service  by  enlistment  in  Army  or  Navy  never  entered  into  the  classi- 
fication. How  large  that  aggregate  was  is  indicated  in  Chapter  V, 
in  dealing  with  age  groups. 

Moreover,  among  the  registrants  of  June  5,  1917,  all  those  who  by 
December  15,  1917,  had  already  been  inducted  by  selective  draft 
(some  500,000  in  all,  as  noted  in  Chapter  VI,  dealing  with  induction), 
were,  of  course,  left  out  of  the  classification  plan,  which  went  into 
effect  after  that  date;  their  names  being  struck  out  of  the  classifica- 
tion list  by  a  red-ink  line. 

When,  therefore,  the  boards  came  to  classify  the  registrants  after 
December  15,  1917,  the  men  due  to  be  entered  in  Class  V,  Division  D 
C'person  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States"), 
the  names  of  none  of  the  two  foregoing  descriptions  of  persons  would 
be  due  for  entry  in  that  class.  In  other  words,  the  number  of  entries 
in  Class  V-D  would  not  include  imregistered  soldiers  and  sailors 
enlisted  or  commissioned  before  any  of  the  registration  dates,  nor 
registered  soldiers  inducted  by  draft  before  December  15,  1917. 
This  much  explanation  is  needful  to  avoid  misinterpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  figures  of  Class  V-D. 
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In  one  further  respect,  also,  they  fall  short  of  telling  the  whole 
story.  The  act  of  May  18,  1917,  provided  that  ''all  persons  in  the 
military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  selective  draft;''  hence,  the  boards  could  not  place  a  reg- 
istrant in  the  exempt  Class  V-D  on  this  ground  unless  they  were 
satisfied  of  the  facts  in  the  usual  manner.  But  the  youths  who 
thus  precipitated  themselves  into  service  without  waiting  for  the 
sequence  of  their  order  number  in  the  draft  were  not  always  pai^ 
ticular  to  report  the  fact  to  their  local  boards  and  to  send  home  a 
proper  certificate.  They  were  in  the  service;  that  satisfied  them; 
and  the  formaUty  of  a  report  to  the  boards  either  was  forgotten  or 
was  neglected  as  a  needless  piece  of  red  tape.  The  boards,  of  course, 
were  able  from  local  repute  to  establish  the  fact  in  many  cases,  and 
felt  justified  in  making  the  entry.  But  in  thousands  of  other  cases 
the  entry  could  not  be  made.  The  anomaly  was  thus  presented  of 
registrants  who  were  actually  with  the  colors  but  were  nominally 
recorded  as  deserters  in  the  books  of  the  local  board.  This  anomaly 
is  further  considered  in  dealing  with  the  figures  of  desertion  (Chapter 
V).  Finally,  it  appears  that  the  Class  V-D  entries,  conversely,  were 
unduly  increased  by  including  men  inducted,  not  enlisted;  this  mis- 
application of  the  regulations  ia  revealed  by  the  boards'  reports. 

The  number  recorded  by  the  local  boards  in  Class  V-D  signified 
nothing  therefore  as  to  the  number  of  men  actually  in  military  or 
naval  service,  nor  does  it  represent  actual  enlistments.  It  signifies 
only  the  number  of  registrants  recorded  by  the  boards  as  being 
known,  by  formal  finding,  to  have  been  enlisted  or  commissioned 
after  registering  and  before  being  called  in  the  draft,  together  with 
a  certain  number  who  were  inducted. 

2.  Number  classified  in  V-D, — The  figures  representing  the  fore- 
going-described men  in  compared  groups  are  as  shown  in  Table  37, 
line  4;  the  excess  of  entries  over  estimated  enlistments  may  be  ac- 
coimted  for  by  the  frequent  error  of  entry  above  mentioned,  viz,  of 

men  inducted,  not  enlisted. 

Table  37. 


1 
2 

4 
5 


Persons  in  military  or  naval  service. 


Total  ajxos,  21-30  in  military  or  naval  service  (estimated) 

EnlifJtod  before  registration  (Table  2,  line  4) 

Enlisted  after  rc^tration  (estimated) 

Placed  in  Class  V-D 

Inducted 


Numtier. 


3, 579,  805 
364, 298 
548,640 
619,  727 

2, 666, 867 


Per  cent 
inservioe. 


100.00 
10.18 
15.33 

'74.49 


(17)  SXrNDBT  SPECIFIBD  VOCATIONS. 

1.  Exemptions  and  defer^ments  in  specified  vocations. — ^The  selective 
service  act  directed  that  exemptions  be  granted  to  persons  in  certain 
vocations  specifically  named,  as  follows:  OflScers,  legLslative,  judicial, 
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and  executive,  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States;  minis- 
ters of  religion,  and  divinity  students  (as  of  May  18,  1917).  The  act 
further  authorized  the  President  to  discharge  from  military  service 
persons  in  certain  other  Tocations  specifically  named,  as  follows: 
County  or  municipal  officials,  customhouse  clerks,  United  States  em- 
ployees transmitting  the  mails,  workmen  in  United  States  armories, 
arsenals,  and  navy  yards;  pilots,  and  mariners.  By  this  authority 
the  President  might  also  designate  any  other  persons  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  The  first>-mentioned  group  above,  being 
expressly  entitled  to  an  exemption  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  were 
allotted  to  Class  V  in  the  classification  system,  as  were  also  the  pilots 
named  in  the  second  group.  All  the  remainder  of  the  second  group 
were  allotted  between  Classes  III  and  IV  in  the  classification  system; 
that  is,  they  occupied  as  a  group  the  last  place,  or  the  next  to  the 
last  place,  in  order  of  time  for  liability  for  military  service.  The 
clause  giving  authority  to  designate  individuals  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Federal  service  was  a  flexible  provision  designed  to  protect 
indispensable  positions  of  public  service  not  covered  by  the  group 
descriptions  above  mentioned. 

All  persons  in  the  three  described  vocations  entitled  to  exemption 
(Class  V),  viz,  Federal  and  State  officers,  ministers,  and  divinity 
students,  were,  of  course,  entitled  to  obtain  such  exemption  without 
any  qualification;  and  the  President's  authority  imder  the  regulations 
gave  an  unqualified  deferment  to  all  pilots  (S.  S.  R.,  sec.  79),  to  aU 
county  or  municipal  officials  (sec.  77)  and  to  all  mariners  actually 
employed  in  sea  service  (including  the  Great  Lakes)  of  any  citizen  or 
merchant  within  the  United  States  (sec.  78).  But,  exercising  the 
same  authority,  the  regulation  qualified  the  discharge  to  be  granted 
to  persons  in  the  remaining  occupations,  viz.  customhouse  clerks. 
United  States  employees  transmitting  mails,  and  United  States 
workmen  in  armories,  arsenals,  and  navy  yards,  by  requiring  that  the 
individuals  to  be  granted  such  discharges  should  be  necessary 
employees,  and  should  not  be  entitled  to  discharge  by  the  mere  fact 
of  belonging  to  the  described  group.  The  same  general  qualification 
was,  of  course,  applied  also  to  the  remaining  described  groups,  viz, 
persons  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States;  the  restriction 
of  these  discharges  to  necessary  individuals  only  was  effected  by 
requiring  the  filing  of  affidavits  of  necessity  issued  by  the  chief  of 
the  Government  department  in  which  the  employee  belonged  (S. 
S.  R.  Part  XIV). 

Apart  from  the  mere  nxmibers  of  deferments  and  exemptions  thus 
granted,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  extent  to  which  this  group  of 
deferments  and  exemptions  were  utilized  to  protect  the  necessary 
vocations,  official  and  xmofficial,  specially  recognized  in  the  act. 
For  this  purpose  is  set  forth  in  Table  38,  first  the  estimated  number 
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of  all  persons  within  each  vocation,  and  then  the  number  of  deferments 
or  exemptions  reported  by  the  local  boards  to  have  been  granted 
on  the  ground  of  such  vocation.  The  estimates  of  the  former  num- 
bers were  made  independently  of  the  local  board  reports,  and  some 
of  the  residting  ratios  are  incongruous.  Nevertheless,  this  approxi- 
mation to  the  facts  deserves  study. 

Table  38. 


Vocations  vSpecifically  recognized. 


1 
2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


Total  engaged  in  vocatioiis  specifically  recognized, 

ages  21-30 

Total  exempted  and  deferred  on  vocational 

grounds 

Federal  and  State  officers  (V-A) 

Federal  officers 

State  officers 

Exempted 

Ministers  (V-B) 

Exempted 

Divinity  and  medical  students  (V-0) . . . 

Exempted 

Pilots  (V-f) 

Exempted 

Mariners  (IV-B) 

Deferred 

County  or  municipal  officers  (III-D) 

Deferred 

Firemen  and  policemen  (III-E) 

Deferred 

Customhouse  clerks  (III-F) 

Deferred 

Mailmen  (III-O) 

Deferred 

Artificers  in  arsenals,  etc.  (III-H) 

Deferred 

Other  Federal  employees  subject  to  des- 
ignation by  the  President  (III-I) 


Number. 


129, 337 

76, 497 

6,700 

4,000 

2,700 

6,695 

17, 761 

18,067 

19,600 

16, 673 

1,900 

1,705 

41, 698 

16, 128 

3,480 

2,767 

19, 273 

2,885 

0) 
577 

18, 925 

6,381 

0) 
4,619 


Percent 

of  ex- 
empted or 
deferred 
to  total 
persons. 


Percent 
of  exemp- 
tions, etCLy 
to  total 
exemp- 
tions; 


100.00 

59. 16 

100.00 

100.00 

99.93 

8.75 

100.00 

101.  72 

23.62 

100.00 

85.07 

21.80 

100.00 

89.74 

2.23 

100.00 

38.68 

21.08 

100.00 

•••■•••« 

79.61 

3.62 

100.00 

14.97 

3.77 

.76 

100.00 

33.72 

8.34 

6.04 

1  Not  ascertainable. 


s  See  Table  39. 


2.  Federal  employees  designated  hy  the  President. — ^The  clause  above 
mentioned,  viz,  authorizing  the  discharge  of  "such  other  persons 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  the  President  may 
designate/'  was  of  course  vital  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Federal 
civil  establishment.  The  Government  could  not  have  been  con- 
ducted during  the  emergency  if  it  had  been  subject  to  disruption  by 
large  depletion  of  civil  servants  all  along  the  line. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  equally  obvious  that  there  must  be,  among 
the  several  hundred  thousand  Government  employees,  large  numbers 
of  registrants  whose  posts  could  be  as  well  filled  by  other  men  not 
subject  to  military  service  or  by  women;  and  it  was  fair  to  assume 
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that  the  chiefs  of  Government  departments  might  well  expect  to  exer- 
cise the  same  efforts  at  replacement  that  were  obliged  to  be  exercised 
by  the  managers  of  industry  at  large.  As  early  as  July,  1917  (Execu- 
tive Order  of  July  25,  1917),  the  President's  direction  estabUshed  a 
method  for  enabling  the  chiefs  of  all  departments  to  exercise  the  most 
careful  scrutiny  before  approving  claims  for  discharge  based  upon 
this  ground;  and  in  all  departments  the  selective  service  adminis- 
tration received  the  most  cordial  and  effective  support  by  way  of 
a  strict  limitation  of  these  approvals  for  claims  for  discharge  or  defer- 
ment. However,  with  such  an  enormous  number  of  employees, 
scattered  throughout  the  country  and  filling  positions  of  such  variety 
of  necessity,  it  was  natural  that  a  wide  variance  of  judgment  would 
develop  in  the  recommendations  made  by  officials  for  the  discharge 
or  deferment  of  employees  within  their  jurisdiction.  Occasional  in- 
stances of  what  appeared  to  be  an  exaggerated  sense  of  the  importance 
of  a  particular  employee  led  to  some  public  discussion. 

As  the  heavy  calls  to  camp  matured  in  the  spring  of  1918,  and  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  entire  strength  of  Class  I  would  be  needed 
for  the  Army,  the  attention  of  Congress  was  directed  to  this  supposed 
excessive  use  of  the  above  clause  by  Government  officials  as  a  ground 
for  deferment  of  their  employees.  On  June  3,  1918,  Congressman 
Madden  submitted  to  the  House  a  series  of  resolutions  requesting 
that  various  governmental  departments  report  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  number  of  men  in  the  service  of  such  departments 
who  were  on  June  5,  1917,  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31  years,  for 
whom  requests  for  exemption  from  mihtary  duty  or  deferred  classi- 
fication had  been  asked  and  allowed. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Madden's  resolutions  the  possibility 
that  deferred  classification  had  been  given  Government  employees 
who  might  readily  be  spared  for  military  service  had  been  discussed 
in  this  Office,  and  a  subsequent  telegram  to  the  draft  executives  of 
all  States,  while  not  specifically  designating  Class  III-I  (necessary 
employees  in  service  of  United  States),  clearly  contemplated  that 
all  cases  in  which  deferred  classification  had  been  granted  should 
be  reopened  and  the  registrants  reclassified,  if  there  appeared  to 
be  any  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  original  classification. 

Upon  the  pubUcation  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  the  reports 
called  for  by  Mr.  Madden's  resolutions,  this  Office  immediately  com- 
municated to  the  local  boards  concerned  the  names  of  certain  of 
the  r^istrants  listed  and  requested  prompt  investigation  and  report 
of  any  action  which  might  result  therefrom.  Reports  from  local 
boards  on  cases  to  which  attention  had  been  called  indicated  that 
there  had  been  no  excessive  use  of  certificates  of  necessity  issued  by 
tbe  executives  of  Governmental  departments,  and  it  was  considered 
therefore  that  no  further  action  on  the  part  of  this  Office  was  neces- 
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sary.  It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  report  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  deferment  had  been  asked  for  only 
14  employees  of  the  Post  Office  Department  at  Washington;  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  ah'eady  voluntarily  withdrawn  requests 
for  the  exemption  of  clerical  employees,  and  that  in  many  of  the 
bureaus  of  governmental  departments  no  civilians  within  the  draft 
ages  were  employed.  The  fact  was  also  brought  out  that  registrants 
employed  in  a  civil  capacity  in  various  branches  of  the  War  De- 
partment were  constantly  being  released  for  military  service,  and  that 
many  branches  of  the  civil  Government  had  already  been  hampered 
by  the  loss  of  men  who,  at  the  call  of  war,  had  voluntarily  abandoned 
their  civil  posts  and  enlisted  in  the  Army. 

The  following  Table  39  shows  the  deferments  granted  under  this 
clause  for  the  principal  departments  of  the  Federal  Government: 

Table  39. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 


Federal  employees  designated  by  President. 


Total  male  Federal  employees  ages  21-^  in 
principal  department 

Deferred  under  Class  III-I 

State  Department 

Deferred 

Treasury  Department 

Deferrea 

Department  of  Justice 

Deferred 

War  Department 

Deferred 

Post  Office  Department 

Deferred 

Navy  Department 

Deferred 

Interior  Department 

Deferred 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Deferred 

Commerce  Department 

Deferred , 

Labor  Department 

Deferred , 

Food  Commission 

Deferred 

Fuel  Commission 

Deferred , 

War  Industries  Board 

Deferred 


Number. 


32,380 

3,478 
390 
176 

3,043 

607 

245 

71 

12,825 

642 

243 

20 

523 

345 

2,757 
309 

5,634 
828 

1,639 
446 

1,080 

0) 
1,737 

27 

2,177 

•  6 

87 

1 


Percent 
of  defer- 
ments to 
total  nude 
employ- 


100.00 

10.74 
100.00 

45.13 
100.00 

19.95 
100.00 

28.98 

100.00 

5.01 

100.00 

8.23 

100.00 

65.97 
100.00 

11.21 
100.00 

14.70 
100.00 

27.21 
100.00 


Percent 
of  defer- 
ments to 
total  de- 
fBrmenta. 


100.00 
1.55 

100.00 
.28 

100.00 
1.15 


100.00 
5.06 

17.45 
2.04 

18.46 

.58 

9.92 

8.88 

23. 81 

12.82 


.78 
.17 
.03 


1  No  report. 

3.  Divinity  and  medical  students. — Under  the  terms  of  the  original 
act  of  May  18,  1917,  an  exemption  was  accorded  to  students  "who 
at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  this  act  are  preparing  for  the  ministry 
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m  a  recognized  theological  or  divinity  school/'  But  by  the  original 
act  no  exemption  or  discharge  was  accorded  to  medical  students; 
the  necessity  of  protection  to  the  training  of  medical  students  for 
military  purposes  was  recognized  late  in  the  summer  of  1917,  by  pro- 
viding for  their  enlistment  in  the  Enlisted  ^Reserve  Corps  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department.  One  year  after  the  passage  of  the  original  act  the 
act  of  May  20,  1918,  provided  that  an  exemption  should  be  granted 
to  "students  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry  in  recognized 
theological  or  divinity  schools  and  students  who  are  preparing  for 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  recognized  medical  schools 
at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  this  act/'  Therefore,  under  the  classi- 
fication system  as  it  proceeded  during  the  spring  of  1918  the  exemp- 
%on  in  force  up  to  May  20, 1918,  was  applicable  only  to  divinity  stu- 
dents of  May  18, 1917;  but  after  May  20, 1918,  it  was  applicable  to  the 
following  larger  group  thus  defined  in  Selective  Service  Regulations: 

Sec.  79. — ^A  student  who  on  May  18, 1917,  or  on  May  20, 1918.  was  preparing  for  the 
ministry  in  a  recognized  theological  or  divinity  school,  or  who  on  May  20,  1918,  was 
preparing  for  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  a  recognized  medical  school. 

The  ascertainment  of  the  ratio  of  medical  and  divinity  students 
thus  availing  themselves  of  exemption  becomes  a  difficult  matter  in 
view  of  these  legislative  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  group. 
The  reports  from  the  local  boards,  compared  with  the  figures  of  total 
medical  students  (furnished  by  the  Surgeon  General's  Office)  and 
with  the  figures  of  total  divinity  students  (obtained  from  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  Industrial  Index  of  this  office),  are  as  shown  in 
Table  40;  but  some  of  the  figures  necessarily  rest  upon  estimate  only: 

Table  40. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Divinity  and  medical  studonts. 


Total  divinity  and  medical  students,  ages  21-30,  May  18,  1917,  and 

May  20,  1918  ^eetimated) 

Exempted  (divinity  and  medical-) 

Reeerved  (medical) 

Total  divinity  students,  ages  21-30  (estimated) 

On  May  18,  1917,  ages  21-30 

On  May  20, 1918,  all  ages 

Exempted 

Total  medical  students,  ages  21-30  (estimated) 

On  May  18,  1917,  ages  21-30 

On  May  20,  1918,  all  ages 

Enlisted  in  Reserve  Corps 

Exempted  as  medical  students '. 


Nomber. 


19,600 
•16,  673 
6,194 
9,900 
5,387 
8,618 
5,161 
9,700 
4,714 
7,984 
6,194 
535 


4.  Firemen  and  policemen. — By  the  terms  of  the  selective  servic0 
^t,  no  specific  exemption  was  granted  to  firemen  and  policemen  as  a 
group.  But  under  the  clause  of  the  act,  authorizing  the  President  to 
<lischa]^e  coimty  and  municipal  officials,  authority  existed  to  include 
this  group  specifically;  and  with  limitations,  in  the  Selective  Service 

97250<»— 19 9 
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Regulations  providing  for  dischai^e  or  deferment.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  of  1917,  the  matter  was  urgently  called  to  the 
attention  of  this  office  by  the  mayors  of  New  York  City  and  other 
cities;  and  in  the  new  regulations,  promulgated  by  the  President  on 
November  8,  1917,  section  77,  paragraph  (e),  provision  was  made  for 
placing  in  Class  III,  Division  E,  ^'A  fireman  or  policeman  who  is 
highly  trained  as  such  and  has  been  continuously  employed  and 
compensated  by  the  municipality  which  he  is  now  serving  for  a  period 
of  at  least  three  years,  and  who  can  not  be  replaced  without  substan- 
tial and  material  detriment  to  the  public  safety  in  the  municipality 
in  which  he  is  serving/' 

In  the  spring  of  1918,  however,  as  the  prospects  increased  for 
heavier  calls  to  camp  and  for  the  utilization  of  the  entire  Class  I  effedP 
ives,  renewed  requests  for  a  modification  of  the  regulations  were  re- 
ceived from  several  municipalities.  The  prudence  of  acceding  to  this 
request  depended,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  probable  numbers 
that  would  thus  be  lost  to  miUtary  service  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the 
fire  and  police  protection  on  the  other  hand,  by  establishing  or 
refusing  the  deferment  per  se  of  all  firemen  and  policemen.  The 
figures  were  found  to  be  as  follows,  as  shown  by  the  Industrial  Index 
of  this  Office  (based  on  data  of  January-March,  1918) : 

Table  40a. 


1 
2 


Firemen  and  policemen  deferred. 


Firemen 

Policemen  and  constables 


AUages. 

Aees  31-90 

claMifled 

i:.  1918. 

Defeired 
on  other 
grounds. 

40,946 
81, 713 

8,544 
10, 729 

6,982 
8,736 

Clusl. 


1,562 
1,993 


It  was  obvious  from  these  figures  that  while  blanket  deferment  of 
all  firemen  and  policemen  would  not  result  in  the  loss  of  a  serious 
number  of  Class  I  men,  additional  to  those  already  lost  by  deferments 
on  other  grounds,  nevertheless,  the  number  that  would  be  saved  to  the 
fire  and  police  systems  by  such  a  deferment  would  be  only  a  trifling 
percentage  of  their  total  force;  and  that  this  saving  was  not  sufficient 
to  justify  a  departure  from  the  fixed  policy  of  the  selective  service 
system  to  add  no  more  blanket  deferments  by  entire  occupations 
than  were  already  specifically  designated  in  the  act  of  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  exhaustion  of  Class  I  drew  nearer  and  proposals 
were  made  in  Congress  to  extend  the  draft  ages  upward  and  down- 
ward to  include  all  men  of  18  to  45  years,  the  demands  from  munici- 
palities for  protection  of  the  fire  and  police  system  were  renewed 
in  the  summer  of  1918. 

From  New  York  City  particularly  the  demand  in  this  respect  was 
especially  strong,  and  representations  for  the  exemption  of  the  entire 
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police  and  fire  forces  of  that  city  were  made  by  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
the  police  commissioner,  representatives  of  the  city  and  State  in 
Congress,  and  members  of  tJie  chamber  of  commerce  and  board  of 
trade.  It  was  contended  that,  when  the  military  age  was  extended 
to  45  years,  virtually  every  able-bodied  policeman  and  fireman, 
sooner  or  later,  would  be  taken  into  the  Army,  not  only  because  of 
their  desirability  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  fitness,  but  because 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  claim  deferment  on  dependency 
grounds  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  under  the  law  of  New  York 
State  the  city  would  pay  the  di£Ference  between  their  salaries  as 
municipal  employees  and  their  pay  as  soldiers.  With  respect  to 
policemen,  it  was  set  forth  also  that  should  there  be  a  further  depletion 
of  their  ranks  the  city  would  face  the  possibility  of  grave  conse- 
quences from  internal  disorder,  due  to  labor  unrest,  the  fomenting 
of  disturbance  by  enemy  alien  elements,  and  a  possible  uprising 
against  authority  due  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  war  or  the  €k>vem- 
ment  by  reason  of  insufficient,  improper  or  unacceptable  food,  or 
due  to  the  high  cost  of  food  and  clothing  or  increased  burdens. 
Arguments  of  like  nature,  on  behalf  of  firemen,  dwelt  upon  the  danger 
of  disaster  and  loss  from  conflagrations  should  the  fire- fighting 
forces  be  reduced  by  the  induction  of  firemen  into  the  military 
service.  The  mayor  of  New  York,  in  a  letter,  to  the  congressional 
representatives  of  that  city  and  State,  pointed  out  that  at  that  time 
(Aug.  9,  1918)  more  than  700  policemen  had  been  drafted,  that 
before  the  end  of  the  year  at  least  1,000  would  be  drafted,  and  that 
ultimately  3,000  or  28  per  cent  of  the  entire  police  force  would  be 
called  into  the  military  service. 

In  view  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  the  special  effect,  to  be  ex- 
pected under'  the  new  law  .extending  draft  ages,  upon  the  body  of 
municipal  firemen  and  policemen,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  extend 
a  measure  of  relief  by  amending  the  existing  regulations  so  as  to 
omit  the  limitation  to  men  who  had  served  for  three  years.  Selective 
Service  Regulations,  section  77,  Rule  X,  paragraph  (e)  was,  therefore, 
amended  by  omitting  that  clause,  and  by  substituting  the  require- 
ment that  such  fireman  or  policeman  must  have  been  a  ''com- 
pensated member  of  a  regularly  organized,  permanent,  compensated 
fire  department  or  police  department,  which  existed  as  such  prior 
toMay  18,  1917." 

By  this  measure  it  was  considered  that  adequate  protection 
would  be  given  to  municipal  interests,  especially  in  view  of  the 
provisions  of  note  2,  Rule  I,  section  72,  Selective  Service  Regulations 
(second  edition)  : 

In  conaideriiig  claims  for  deferred  clafledficatlon  on  dependency  grounds,  local 
and  dlsbict  boards  will  disregard  income  provided  by  a  State  or  municipality  for 
the  maintenance  of  dependent  while  the  registrants  upon  whose  labor  these  persons 
vo  dependent  for  support  are  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States. 
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The  results  of  the  reclassification  of  men  of  the  first  and  second 
registrations,  to  September  11,  1918,  made  in  view  of  the  above 
amendment,  were  to  place  in  Class  III-E  2,885  firemen  and  police- 
men (Table  38). 

5.  County  and  municipal  officials, — Considerable  doubt  as  to 
whether  certain  registrants  should  properly  be  included  in  the  term 
^'a  county  or  municipal  official"  resulted  from  Rule  X,  paragraph 
(d),  section  77,  as  it  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Selective 
Service  Regulations.  Among  the  offices  involved  were  those  of 
justice  of  the  peace  and  others  of  similar  grade.  The  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  local  and  district  boards  in  classifying  these  officials 
centered  about  that  clause  of  the  regulation  which  required  that  a 
county  or  mimicipal  official,  in  order  to  merit  classification  in  Class 
III-D,  must  be  found:  (1)  ''To  have  been  elected  to  such  office  by 
popular  vote,"  and  also  (2)  ''where  the  office  may  not  be  filled  by 
appointment  for  an  unexpired  term." 

The  purpose  of  this  regulation  was  to  limit  deferment  in  Class  III— D 
to  elected  officials — not  to  grant  deferment  to  a  municipal  or  county 
official,  as  such,  but  to  avoid  the  creation  of  a  vacancy  which  could 
not  be  filled  without  the  delay  and  expense  of  a  special  election.  It 
was  meant  to  apply  in  cases  where  the  call  to  the  colors  of  a  county 
or  municipal  official  would  leave  the  office  vacant  and  thereby  prevent 
its  function  being  exercised  for  a  substantial  period  of  time.  The 
question  whether  such  an  office  could  be  filled  by  appointment  had 
to  be  determined,  of  course,  by  the  constitutions  and  statutes  of  the 
respective  States.  A  less  restrictive  interpretation  than  that  adopted 
would  have  resulted  in  withdrawing  from  liabihty  to  military  service 
a  substantial  number  of  registrants  who  could  not  be  deemed  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  adequate  administration  of  the  cities,  coimtieSy 
or  the  municipalities.  This  was  especially  apparent  in  the  cases  of 
notaries  pubUc  and  other  offices  of  similar  grade. 

There  was  Ukewise  the  necessity  in  some  States  of  differentiating 
between  State  officers  and  county  and  municipal  officials.  For 
example,  in  a  certain  middle-western  State  the  judges  and  prosecuting 
attorneys  of  the  circuit  courts  have  a  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases 
inclusive  of  several  counties.  Taking  into  consideration  the  theory 
upon  which  State  officers  are  granted  greater  deferment  than  county 
and  municipal  officials — ^namely,  that  the  duties  of  the  former 
presumably  involve  matters  of  greater  importance  to  the  people 
generally  than  do  the  duties  of  the  latter,  the  rule  was  followed  that 
the  selective  service  boards,  within  States  having  political  subdi- 
visions of  such  character  that  the  officials  do  not,  under  the  court 
decisions  of  the  respective  States,  clearly  fall  within  any  one  of  the 
three  classes  above  mentioned,  must  determine  which  of  the  said 
classes  should  properly  embrace  those  officers  for  the  purposes  of 
classification 
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With  respect  to  county  and  municipal  officials  specifically,  a  case 
in  point  was  that  of  the  classification  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  The  attorney  general  of  that  State  expressed  the 
opinion  that  'Hhe  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  under  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  and  statutes  of  this  State,  is  a  municipal  office 
and  a  vacancy  in  said  office  can  not  be  filled  by  an  appointment, 
where  the  unexpired  term  is  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year.''  From 
this  it  appeared  that,  imder  certain  conditions,  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  State  of  Illinois  may  be  filled  by 
appointment.  Likewise,  in  the  case  of  New  York  State^  it  was 
ascertained  from  the  attorney  general  of  that  State  that  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  New  York  may  be  filled  by 
appointment. 

However,  the  evident  doubt  in  the  minds  of  draft  executives  in 
several  of  the  States  seemed  to  warrant  a  more  explicit  regulation, 
and  paragraph  (d),  Rule  X,  section  77,  in  the  second  edition  of 
Selective  Service  Regulations  (October,  1918),  was  amended  to  read: 
''In  Class  III  shall  be  placed  any  registrant  found  to  be  (d)  A  county 
or  municipal  official  who  has  been  elected  to  such  office  by  popular 
vote  where  the  vacancy  may  not  be  filled  by  appointment,"  the 
word  ''vacancy"  having  been  substituted  for  the  word  "office,"  and 
the  words  ''for  an  unexpired  term"  having  been  eliminated.  Thus, 
the  test  then  became:  May  the  vacancy  in  a  county  or  mtmicipal 
office,  where  such  official  has  been  elected  by  popular  vote,  be  filled 
by  appointment? 

The  appUcation  of  the  rules  governing  the  classification  of  such 
officers  is  indicated  in  the  figures  of  Table  38. 

6.  Federal  and  State  officers. — Section  4  of  the  selective  service  act 
provides  "that  *  *  *  the  officers,  legislative,  executive,  or 
judicial,  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States  *  *  * 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  selective  draft  herein  prescribed." 

Uader  this  provision  (applied  in  Selective  Service  Regulations, 
second  edition,  section  79,  Rule  XII  (a))  a  specific  list  of  Federal 
offices  was  prepared  (first  published  in  Bulletin  No.  1,  Compiled 
Rulings,  and  republished  in  subsequent  editions  of  the  Selective 
Service  Regulations  as  Part  XIII,  with  additions  to  inclu3e  a  few 
indispensable  offices  designated  by  the  heads  of  the  governmental 
departments  as  having  an  analogous  status).  The  list  was  based 
on  a  simple  canon,  viz,  all  Federal  offices  which  were  elective  or  the 
appointment  to  which  required  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  This 
canon,  was  formulated  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  use  of  the 
term  "office"  in  Federal  legislation.  The  obvious  purpose  of  Con- 
gress appeared  to  discriminate  between  the  supreme  and  superior 
offices  and  the  inferior  offices,  and  to  grant  absolute  exemption  to 
the  former  only.     This  construction  was  corroborated  by  the  cir- 
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cumstance  that  any  broader  definition  would  have  granted  absolute 
exemption  to  some  hxmdreds  of  thousands  of  employees  of  all  grades. 
For  State  offices  the  same  simple  test  could  not  serve,  as  the  State 
constitutional  provisions  and  administrative  organization  varied 
widely  in  the  different  Commonwealths.  Nevertheless  the  dis- 
tinction intended  by  Congress,  i.  e.,  between  the  supreme  and  superior 
offices  and  the  inferior  ones,  applied  with  equal  positiveness  to  State 
offices;  for  Congress  certainly  had  no  intention  to  be  more  liberal 
to  State  than  to  Federal  officers.  Moreover,  the  act  of  Congress  also 
obviously  emphasized  the  distinction  between  the  State*wide  officers 
and  the  local,  i.  e.,  coimty  or  municipal  officials;  the  former  being 
given  an  absolute  exemption,  and  the  latter  only  a  discretionary 
discharge  under  authority  of  the  President.  A  construction  was 
therefore  adopted  which  would  incorporate  these  two  important 
distinctions  intended  by  Congress.  A  supreme  or  superior  State 
office,  to  entitle  the  holder  to  exemption  imder  the  provisions  of 
section  79,  Rule  XII  (a),  should  fulfill  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  If  elective,  it  should  be  filled  by  electoral  vote  of  a  political  Bubdiviaion. 
(6)  If  appointive  there  should  be  no  intermediate  superior  between  it  and  the 
appointing  power,  i.  e.,  the  governor,  the  legislatuie,  and  the  supreme  court. 

(c)  The  function  or  jurisdiction  of  the  office  in  question  must  be  coextensive  with 
the  boundaries  of  the  State. 

(d)  Its  duties  must  represent  the  principal  occupation  of  the  incumbent,  requiring 
the  substance  of  his  daily  work  and  time. 

Action  of  this  Office  has  been  confined  to  the  statement  of  general 
principles  of  interpretation  and  has  rarely  extended  to  the  decision 
of  particular  cases.  Obviously,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  the  laws 
of  the  particular  State  in  order  to  find  whether  a  particular  State 
officer  held  his  office  on  such  conditions,  subject  to  the  general 
principles  outlined  above.  In  the  case  of  certain  States  where  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  officer  was  inclusive  of  several  counties,  but  not 
coextensive  with  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  it  was  held  by  this 
Office  that  for  purposes  of  classification,  the  question  whether  such 
an  officer  is  a  State  officer  or  a  county  or  municipal  official,  should 
be  determined  by  the  State  Selective  Service  authorities,  in  the  light 
of  the  relative  importance  of  the  office  in  question  to  the  conmiunity. 

It  was  estimated  in  1917  that  there  were  some  350,000  persons  in 
Federal  public  service  and  in  State  public  service  about  450,000 
persons;  and  that  of  the  gross  amount  some  250,000  and  upward 
were  males  of  draft  age.  But  it  was  also  estimated  that  under  the 
above  construction  of  the  term  ''officers,"  the  Federal  incimibents 
would  amount  to  not  more  than  11,000  in  all  (9,000  of  which  were 
postmasters),  and  the  State  inciunbents  to  not  more  than  25,000  in 
all,  or  a  total  of  not  more  than  36,000.  The  returns  received  from 
the  local  boards,  showing  exemptions  claimed  and  granted  on  this 
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ground,  have  been  given  above  in  Table  38.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  many  thousand  additional  deferments  of  officials  of 
various  grades  have  also  been  granted  on  grounds  of  dependency  or 
physical  disqualifications;  as  to  these,  no  returns  are  obtainable. 

(Y)  NSCESSABY  AGBICT7LTUBAL  AND  INDUSTBIAL  WOBKEBS. 

1.  Purpose  of  the  deferment. — Under  the  selective  service  act,  the 
district  boards  were  entrusted  with  a  vital  problem  of  the  war — 
namely,  the  duty  of  selecting  the  individuals  whose  engagements  in 
industay,  including  agriculture,  were  such  as  to  require  their  con- 
tinued service  in  civil  life  rather  than  in  the  Army.  The  original 
presidential  regulations,  promulgated  on  June  30,  1917,  provided  for 
the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  discharge  by  the  district  board,  which 
certificate  could  be  modified  or  withdrawn  at  any  time  the  district 
board  should  determine  a  change  of  status  had  been  effected. 

On  December  15,  1917,  became  effective  the  new  classification 
system,  under  regulations  promulgated  by  the  President  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  1917  (Chapter  III,  above).  The  new  regulations  were  in- 
tended to  accomplish  two  principal  things.  The  first  was  to  make  a 
scientific  and  most  complete  inventory  of  our  man-power,  with  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  and  the  industrial  and 
domestic  circumstances  of  each  man  registered;  with  this  at  hand, 
the  second  was  to  make  a  scientific  classification  of  their  relative 
availability  for  military  service  and  for  all  the  war-time  activities  of 
the  Nation.  It  was  to  this  capital  purpose  that  the  new  system  was 
addressed.  It  provided  for  an  immediate  classification  of  all  regis- 
trants into  five  classes,  arranged  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  availa- 
bility for  military  service. 

R^istrants  were  classified  in  Classes  I,  II,  III,  or  IV,  according  to 
the  d^ree  of  their  skill  and  the  relative  necessity  and  importance  of 
such  an  individual  to  a  particular  enterprise.  In  Class  II  was  placed 
a  r^istrant  found  by  his  district  board  to  be  a  necessary  skilled  farm 
laborer  in  a  necessary  agricultural  enterprise  or  a  necessary  skilled 
industrial  laborer  in  a  necessary  industrial  enterprise.  In  Class  III 
was  placed  a  registrant  found  by  his  district  board  to  be  a  necessary 
assistant,  associate,  or  hired  manager  of  a  necessary  agricultural  or 
industrial  enterprise;  also  a  r^istrant  found  to  be  a  necessary  highly 
specialized  technical  or  mechanical  expert  of  a  necessary  industrial 
enterprise.  In  Class  IV  was  placed  a  r^istrant  found  by  his  district 
board  to  be  a  necessary  sole  managing,  controlling,  or  directing  head 
of  a  necessary  agricultural  or  industrial  enterprise. 

Examining  the  system  more  closely,  we  find  that  it  was  designed 
to  list  in  Class  I,  the  names  of  those  whose  immediate  induction  into 
military  service  would  least  interfere  with  the  industrial,  economic^ 
and  agricultural  life  of  the  Nation.  It  excluded  from  that  class  the 
key  and  pivotal  men,  whether  they  were  managers  or  assistant  man- 
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agers  of  famis  or  mechanical:  or  administratiTe  experts  in  factories. 
The  latter,  it  deferred  into  Classes  III  and  IV,  and  in  Class  II  it  ex- 
cluded from  immediate  liability  to  draft  skilled  labor  in  both  indus- 
try and  agriculture.  Furthermore,  by  the  dependency  deferments 
and  by  the  fact  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  workers  in  any  particular 
industry,  necessary  or  non-necessary,  were  removed  entirely  from 
the  operation  of  the  draft  (being  either  women  or  men  under  or  over 
draf table  age  or  deferred  on  account  of  dependency),  the  protection 
to  non-necessary  industry,  while  not  nearly  so  effective  as  that  offered 
to  necessary  industry,  was  siifficient  to  prevent  destruction. 

2.  Numerical  results  of  the  deferment  s\istem  on  industry  and  agri* 
culture. — (a)  A  noticeable  feature  must  first  be  emphasized,  viz,  that 
the  total  inroad  made  by  the  draft  upon  agriculture  and  industry  in 
1918  up  to  Jime  (as  shown  by  the  Industrial  Index)  was  slightly  over 
6  per  cent,  as  appears  in  Table  41. 

Table  41. — Effects  0/ draft  on  industries  and  occupations  for  1917  registrants^  since  Dec. 

15,  1917, 


1 
2 

3 
4 


All  Occupations— Census  Key  Nos.  00(>-099. 


Workers  of  all  a^ 

Ages  21-30  within  selective  service  law  as  classi- 
fied in  1918  to  June. 

Deferred  classes  within  selective  service  law. 

Class  1  within  selective  service  law 


Number. 


43,  206, 912 
8, 577,  719 

5, 897, 722 
2, 679, 997 


Per  cent  of  Per  cent  of 
aliases.    aees21-ao. 


100.00 
19.85 

13.65 
6.20 


100.00 

68.75 
31.25 


To  this  should  be  added,  for  determining  the  grand  total,  something 
like  1.5  per  cent  for  the  inroad  of  1917,  and  a  little  less  (estimated) 
than  that  percentage  for  the  inroad  made  by  the  age-21  group  in 
June-August,  1918.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  explanation  of  these, 
as  well  as  of  the  following  figures,  it  should  be  said  that  the  final 
ratios  of  deferments  in  1918  were  actually  somewhat  larger  than 
as  shown  here — probably  10  per  cent  larger,  in  round  numbers^  be- 
cause the  Industrial  Index,  from  which  the  above  figures  are  taken, 
was  compiled  during  the  spring  of  1918,  when  the  physical  examinar 
tions  were  not  completed;  hence  a  small  percentage  of  the  men  here 
shown  for  Class  I  were  afterwards  placed  in  Class  V. 

(b)  In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  noted  the  deferments  on  other 
grounds  (dependency,  alienage,  etc.)  gave  an  ample  protection  to 
industry  and  agriculture,  amounting  to  more  than  65  per  cent  of  the 
total  registrants;  so  that  the  relatively  small  3.5  per  cent  of  regis- 
trants granted  deferments  solely  on  agricidtural  and  industrial 
grounds  was  merely  an  addition  to  this  protection.  The  relative 
figures,  by  classes  and  divisions  (since  Dec.  15,  1917,  as  computed 
from  the  Industrial  Index,  Interim  Ledger,  on  Aug.  9,  1918),  are 
shown  in  Table  42. 
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Tablb  42. — National  oceupatwnal  Bummary,  by  cUuses,  for  1917  registrantB,  nnce 

Dec.  15, 1917. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

12 
13 


Claas  and  diyisioD. 


CImbI 

Claas  II: 

GandD 

Except G and  D... 
ClaBB  III: 

J,  K,andL 

Except  J,  E,  and  L. 
Class  IV: 

•    CandD 

Except  C  and  D.. 
Class  V 


Total  classified . 
Per  cent  to  total  classi- 
fied  


NondAfer^ 
ments. 


2, 679, 997 


Agricultural 

and 

industrial 

defennents. 


194, 972 


65, 213 


39,238 


2, 679, 997 
31.24 


299,423 
3.49 


Qthat  defer- 
ments, etc. 


271, 966 
336,748 


Totals  by 
classes. 


2, 679, 997 
\    466,938 

I    395,961 


'3,*589"742'P^2^»^^ 
1, 405, 843     1, 405, 843 


5, 598, 299 
65.27 


8, 577, 719 
100.00 


Percent 

to  total 

classified. 


31.24 
5.44 

4.61 

42.31 
16.40 


100.00 


(c)  Comparing  the  two  grand  groups  recognized  in  the  Regula- 
tionsy  we  ask,  What  proportion  of  agricultural  and  industrial  workers 
were  deferred  under  the  system  as  applied  to  the  first  registration) 

For  agriculture,  the  deferments  are  shown  in  Table  43. 


Table  4Z.'-zAgricuUtural  workers  deferred. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 


Agricultural  workers  deferred,  for  1017  registrants,  since 

Dec.  15, 1917. 


Total  of  all  ages  engaged  in  agriculture 

Males  acres  21-30  clasBlfied  in  first  registration . 
Determents  as  necessary  workers  (Il-G, 

III-J,IV-C) 

Deferments  on  other  grounds 

Class  1, 1918 


Number. 


Percent 
of  total 

engaged 
Inagri' 
culture. 


13,  777,  454 
2, 509,  698 

180,363 

1,576,9«7 

753, 398 


100.00 
18.22 


Percent 

of  class!" 

fied. 


100.00 

7.19 
62.79 
30.02 


For  industries  (other  than  agriculture)  the  deferments  are  shown 
in  Table  44. 

Table  44. — Industrial  workers  deferred. 


2 
3 

4 
5 


Ladnstrial  workers  deferred,  for  1017  registrants,  since 

Dec.  15,  1917. 


Total  of  all  ages  engaged  in  industries  other  than 

agriculture 

Males  ages  21-30  classified  in  first  registration 
Deferments  as  necessary  workers  (II-D, 

III-K,  L,  IV-D) 

Deferments  on  other  grounds 

Class  1, 1918 


Number. 


29, 429, 458 
6, 068, 021 

119,  060 
4,  022,  3G2 
1, 926, 599 


Per  cent 
of  total 
enj;a^ed 
in  indus- 
tries. 


100.00 
20.62 


Per  cent 
of  classi- 
fied. 


100.00 

1.96 
66.29 
31.75 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  while  the  total  protection  given  by  all 
deferments  to  each  group  was  substantially  the  same,  the  protec- 
tion given  by  the  specific  deferment  of  necessary  workers  was  nearly 
four  times  as  great  for  agriculture  as  for  other  industries  averaged 
(Table  43,  line  3,  and  Table  44,  line  3). 

(d)  Furthermore,  it  will  be  seen,  the  protection  given,  by  defer- 
ments on  all  grounds,  to  the  several  industries  varied  considerably; 
partly  because  the  ratio  of  men  of  ages  21-30  to  the  total  workers 
of  all  ages  in  each  industry  varied  considerably,  and  also  because 
the  nmnber  of  married  men  deferred  for  dependency  was  greater  in 
those  occupations  which  required  greater  experience  and  therefore 
were  made  up  chiefly  of  men  of  the  higher  ages  within  the  age 
group  21-30.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  railroad 
industry  (Table  46),  where  the  deferments  for  conductors  and  engi- 
neers reached  80  per  cent  (df  all  registrants),  while  the  deferments 
for  signalmen  and  mechanics  reached  only  63  per  cent  (of  all 
registrants). 

Table  46. — Effects  of  draft  on  11  skilled  railroad  employments  to  Juntj  1918. 


Cen- 
sus 
key 

No. 


2119 

2137-81 

372 

527 

629 
630 
639 
640 
644 


647 
649 


Oocapation. 


Bailroad  blacksmiths 

Railroad  boiler  makers . . . . 

C^v  and  railroad  shop  me- 
chanics  

Engine  hostlers  &od  boiler 
washers 

Brakemen 

Conductors 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Officials  and  superintend- 
entSf  including  train 
dispatchers 

Signalmen,  switchmen, 
and  flagmen 

Yardmasters,  yardmen 


Total 

Inductions  before  Dec.  16, 
1917 


Grand  total. 


Total 

males  of 

aU 

ages. 


12,000 
17,600 

54,600 

12,000 
106,000 

76,400 
110,700 

86,800 


22,800 

84,400 
11,000 


692,100 


Ages  21-30.  first 
registratfon, 
withhi  selec- 
tive service 
law.  as  classi- 
fied to  June, 
1918. 


Num- 
ber. 


Si,  681 
3,856 

16,412 

1,966 
42,361 

7,480 
11,356 
42,299 


1,480 

16,018 
1,627 


146,336 
6,910 


153,246 


Per 
cent 
of  all 


21 
22 

33 

16 
40 
9 
10 
48 


6 

17 
13 


24 


25 


Defierred  classes  with- 
in selective  service 
law. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,285 
3,567 

10,359 

1,293 

20,853 

6,010 

8,876 

30,233 


1,218 

9,642 
1,281 


104,617 


101,517 


Per 

cent 

of 

ages 

21-30. 


88 
92 

63 

65 
68 
80 
78 
71 


82 

63 
83 


71 


67 


Per 
cent 
ofaU 
ages. 


19 
20 

19 

10 

28 

7 

8 

34 


11 
11 


17 


17 


Class  I  within  aek»o- 
tive  service  law. 


Nun^ 
ber. 


296 
289 

6,053 

673 

12,506 

1,470 

2,480 

12,066 


262 

5,476 
246 


41,819 
6,910 


48,729 


Per 
cent  of 

ages 
21-30. 


12 

8 

36 

S3 
29 
19 
21 

28 


17 

36 
16 


28 


3L8 


Per 
cent 
ofaU 


2 
2 

II 

6 

11 

2 

2 

13 


6 
2 


&2 


The  Industrial  Index  (Appendix  Table  42-A)  compiled  by  this 
office  throws  a  full  light  on  the  condition  of  each  occupation  and 
industry  as  affected  by  the  draft  since  December  15,  19117,  up  to 
June,  1918,  and  a  study  of  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  analyzing 
the  eflFect  of  the  war  upon  industry 
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3.  Blanket  deferments  of  entire  occupations. — It  is  obvious  that  the 
classification  system  of  the  Selective  Service  Regulations  based  its 
deferments  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  the  individual 
within  his  necessary  occupation  and  did  not  purport  to  grant  any 
deferments  in  mass.  The  whole  method  of  district  board  operations 
rested  on  this  idea  of  discovering  and  deferring  key  or  "pivotal'' 
individuals.  The  only  exception  to  the  principle  was  found  in  the 
Emergency  Fleet  deferments,  and  even  these  were  not  in  name 
deferments,  but  merely  conditional  suspensions  of  a  call  to  military 
service.  In  my  report  for  1917  (Dec.  20,  1917,  p.  35)  were  em- 
phasized the  risks  involved,  to  the  imperative  needs  of  the  Army, 
in  establishing  any  mass  deferments  of  entire  occupations,  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  whatever  concessions  might  later  become  neces- 
sary, "  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  this." 

But  as  the  war  proceeded  into  the  year  1918,  and  more  and  more 
men  were  required  for  the  battle  line,  it  became  evident  that  certain 
industries  vital  to  the  war  were  no  longer  adequately  manned  in 
labor  power.  There  was  more  than  one  cause  to  account  for  this, 
and  more  than  one  remedy  might  be  the  most  appropriate  and  effec- 
tive one.  But  a  num'ber  of  industries  and  governmental  agencies, 
such  as  the  Railroad  Administration,  the  Food  Administration,  and 
especially  the  Fuel  Administration  and  the  coal  producers,  looked 
to  the  draft  as  the  source  of  the  depletion,  and  urged  such  action  as 
would  amount  to  a  blanket  deferment  of  their  employees.  It  was 
foreseen  in  this  office  that  mass  deferments  would  cause  serious 
complexities  and  embarrassment;  would  afford  a  convenient  retreat 
for  many  who  should  be  in  the  military  service,  and  would  result 
in  taking  the  statutory  power  and  authority  from  the  district  boards 
under  the  President  and  in  placing  it  into  the  hands  of  various  civil 
governmental  agencies  and  representatives  of  the  various  industries 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  it  was  indubitable  that  the  draft  was  not  the  sole,  nor 
even  the  major  cause  of  the  depletion  (as  appears  for  the  railway 
industry  from  the  figures  above  given).  Many  industries  had  lost 
the  services  of  a  considerable  nmnber  of  their  employees  through 
voluntary  enlistment  in  the  Army  and  Navy  during  the  early  period 
of  the  war,  while  thousands  of  others  had  been  attracted  by  higher 
wages  offered  in  certain  fields  of  employment,  such  as  shipyards 
and  munition  plants.  The  operation  of  the  selective  service  law, 
therefore,  was  not  alone  responsible — in  fact,  it  was  responsible  to 
a  very  minor  degree  for  the  loss  of  employees  to  the  railroads  and 
the  coal-mining  industry. 

(a)  Deferments:  United  States  railvxiy  service. — In  the  early  part 
of  August,  1918,  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  main- 
taining that  certain  cases  of  its  employees  were  not  being  prop- 
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crly  disposed  of  by  district  boards,  presented  a  number  of  instances 
in  which  registrants  whom  it  considered  necessary  and  entitled  to 
deferred  classification  had  been  placed  in  Class  I.  Further  complaint 
was  made  that  district  boards  did  not  consider  the  ever-changing  and 
restricted  conditions  which  were  constantly  enlarging  the  class  of 
skilled  labor;  that  certain  classes  of  labor,  regarded  as  unskilled  a 
few  years  ago,  were  now  well  within  the  skilled  class  when  regarded 
in  tlie  light  of  the  difficulty  of  operating  railroads  in  the  present 
emergency;  and  that  many  district  boards  in  dealing  with  the  cases 
of  railroad  operators  and  workmen  were  far  from  liberal,  and,  in 
fact,  were  extremely  severe  in  their  interpretations,  constructions^ 
and  findings;  Inquiry  showed  that  some  of  the  claims  presented 
were  meritorious.  The  importance  of  efficiently  operating  the  rail- 
roads was,  of  course,  not  questioned,  and  prompt  measures  were 
taken  to  afford  relief.  A  general  telegram  to  all  local  and  district 
boards  recommended  that  every  Class  I  case  of  a  railroad  employee, 
not  then  inducted  into  the  military  service,  be  carefully  reconsidered 
in  the  light  of  the  statements  submitted  by  the  Railroad  Admin* 
istration.     Local  and  district  boards  were  advised  as  foUows: 

ApplicatioBB  for  reconaideration  of  cases  of  railroad  employees  on  industrial  grounds, 
when  presented  to  local  boards,  should  be  received  up  to  the  day  and  hour  of  induc- 
tion into  the  military  service,  and  promptly  forwarded,  together  with  the  local  board's 
recommendation,  to  the  district  board  having  jurisdiction;  district  boards  may 
directly  receive  applications  for  reconsideration  in  cases  over  which  they  have  original 
jurisdiction,  and  immediately  request  from  the  proper  local  board  the  entire  record 
of  the  case,  and  these  applications  may  be  received  up  to  the  day  and  hour  of  induction 
into  the  military  service;  even  though  a  registrant  employed  in  railroad  work  has  not 
claimed  deferment  on  industrial  grounds,  his  employers  may  make  that  claim  either 
through  the  local  board  or  directly  to  the  district  board  at  any  time  up  to  the  day  and 
hour  of  induction,  and  the  district  board  may  grant  the  deferred  clasdfication. 

After  this  instruction,  few  complaints  were  made  by  the  Railroad 
Administration ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  which  the  attention 
of  this  Office  was  invited,  it  was  found,  upon  investigation,  that  the 
registrants  in  question  had  been  inducted  into  military  service  because 
claims  for  their  deferred  classification  had  not  been  properly  filed  with 
the  local  and  district  boards. 

(6)  Defermerds:  United  States  Fuel  Administration. — In  the  spring 
of  1918  attention  was  frequently  called  to  what  appeared  to  be 
an  alarming  curtailment  of  coal  production,  which  was  attributed 
largely  to  the  withdrawal  of  mine  workers  for  military  service  through 
the  operation  of  the  selective  service  law.  It  was  represented  that 
the  exemption  of  mine  workers  as  an  entire  group  would  afford  the 
only  adequate  relief  in  this  situation.  Following  several  conferences, 
an  officer  was  detailed  to  make  a  thorough  investigation,  particularly 
in  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  bitmninous  fields 
of  West  Virginia.     Careful  inquiry  developed  every  evidence   of 
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cooperation  on  the  part  of  both  operators  and  miners.  The  former 
had,  in  many  instances,  refrained  from  filing  claims  on  behalf  of 
their  employees;  the  workers  themselves  were  loath  to  claim  deferr 
ment  because  of  the  patriotic  sentiment  that  was  fomid  to  prevail 
in  their  commmiities.  In  many  cases  miners  were  known  to  waive 
deferment  and  even  to  abandon  their  work  in  order  to  be  inducted 
into  the  military  service.  As  above  stated,  it  was  conclusively 
shown  that  the  draft  was  a  relatively  small  factor  in  the  shortage  of 
man-power  at  the  mines.  Table  47  gives  the  figures  from  the  Indus- 
trial Index : 

Tablb  47. — Efftei  of  draft  on  ooalrminiytg  industry. 


Cen- 
sus 
key 
No. 


132A 


OocapatloD. 


Coal-mine  opentiTes  in 
United  States 

Coal-mine  operatives  In 
Pennsylvania 

Anthracite  operatives  in 
Pennsjlvama 


Aees  31>S0,  first  reris- 
tration,  within  selec- 
tive service  law  as 
classified  to  Jmie, 
191& 


Total 

persons 

ofaU 

ages. 


706,012 
328,061 
100,800 


Num- 
ber. 


177,602 
77,120 
37,780 


Per 
cent 
of  all 
ages. 


25.0 
23.8 
23.6 


Deferred  classes 
within  selective 
senr'ice  law. 


Num- 
ber. 


130,740 
46,607 
22,882 


Per 

cent 

of  ages 

21-aor 


73.0 
60.4 
6a4 


Per 

cent 

of  all 

ages. 


18.0 
14.2 
14.2 


Class  I  within  selec- 
tive service  law. 


Num- 
ber. 


46,263 
30,623 
14,056 


Per 
cent 
of ages 

2i-<ao. 


26.0 
30.6 
39.6 


Per 
cent 
OfaU 
ages. 


6.6 
0.8 
0.2 


In  order  to  cooperate  with  the  production  program  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  prompt  action  was  taken.  Local  and  district  boards 
in  some  cases  had,  in  their  zeal  to  achieve  a  scrupulous  administration 
of  the  law  and  regulations,  been  too  strict  in  their  interpretation  of 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  selective  service  law.  Frequently  local 
boards  had  failed  to  give  the  benefit  of  their  recommendations  to 
district  boards.  In  some  localities  district  boards  had  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  discretion  vested  in  them,  and  in  some  instances, 
drew  too  inflexible  a  line  between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  Con- 
ferences of  local  and  district  boards  were  called,  at  which  the  elasticity 
of  the  regulations  was  pointed  out.  The  privileges  of  dependents 
to  make  claims  on  dependency  groimds  and  the  right  of  employers 
to  claim  deferred  classification  for  their  workers  on  industrial  grounds 
were  emphasized.  District  boards  were  advised  that  cases  within 
their  original  jurisdiction  might  be  reopened  and  reconsidered  up  to 
the  day  and  hour  of  induction  into  the  military  service.  Local 
boards  were  likewise  enjoined  to  aid  the  district  boards  by  recom- 
mendations in  every  case  and  by  a  fuU  presentation  of  the  facts 
within  their  knowledge  with  respect  to  every  claim.  The  employers 
were  urged  to  exercise  great  care  in  filing  claims  for  deferred  classi- 
fication for  their  employees;  to  keep  themselves  fully  informed  as 
to  their  employees  who  had  been  deferred,  and  to  inform  local  and 
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district  boards  of  those  employees  whose  claims  for  deferment  were 
without  merit.  As  a  result  of  the  action  taken  when  the  situation 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  the  Fuel  Administration  was 
first  presented,  the  two  Gk)vemmental  agencies  are  reported  to  have 
experienced  sUght  difficulty  in  the  cases  of  railroad  employees  and 
mine  workers  whose  labor  was  necessary  to  these  vital  industries. 

Although  no  instructions  were  issued  by  this  Office  applying  to 
specific  industries;  the  general  principl'bs  governing  classification  with 
respect  to  engagement  in  industries  (sees.  80-89,  Selective  Service 
Regulations,  second  edition),  a  gratifying  uniformity  of  district  boards' 
decisions  obtained.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  Table  94  how  closely 
the  decisions  of  district  boards  as  to  the  '^ necessity"  of  various 
industries  agreed  with  the  War  Industries  Board's  priorities  list, 
which  included  a  large  number  of  industries  designated  as  '^ essential." 

4.  Industrial  advisers. — The  experience  of  the  first  year  of  the  draft 
in  these  and  other  fields  involving  large  industrial  establishments, 
revealed  the  necessity  of  more  systematic  attention  by  the  large 
employers  to  the  deferment  of  necessary  employees,  and  of  more 
direct  cooperation  between  them  and  the  district  boards.  It  was 
foimd  that  many  employers,  in  their  desire  to  conserve  the  interests 
of  their  own  work,  had  treated  these  claims  merely  as  individual 
cases  of  individual  necessity,  and  had  given  little  or  no  thought 
to  the  larger  aspects  of  their  establishment  as  an  entirety,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  industry  as  a  whole,  to  other  industries,  and  to  military 
necessities. 

This  Office  found  itself  obliged  to  put  certain  material  inquiries 
calculated  to  stimulate  reflection  on  the  part  of  representatives  of 
industry:  How  many  employers  had  hitherto  taken  pains  to  inform 
themselves  systematically  which  of  their  employees  are  registrants 
and  which  are  not?  How  many  had  studied  carefully  the  required 
conditions  for  occupational  deferment,  as  laid  down  in  the  President's 
regulations  pursuant  to  the  statute  ?  How  many  had  made  it  a  point 
to  survey  their  entire  plant  so  as  to  single  out  the  really  indispensable 
individuals?  With  the  oncoming  of  a  more  extensive  registration, 
an  even  larger  outlook  was  necessary.  The  general  industrial  con- 
ditions, the  supply  of  skilled  men  in  the  industry  at  large,  the  possi- 
bilities of  training  substitutes,  the  availability  of  women  workers — 
these  were  some  of  the  considerations  which  bore  directly  on  the  need 
of  occupational  deferment  as  related  to  the  need  of  the  Army. 
Moreover,  it  was  often  forgotten  that  the  selective  draft  was  only  one 
element  in  the  depletion  of  a  particular  industry's  man-power.  A 
second  and  a  large  element  was  found  in  the  voluntary  withdrawals 
for  enlistment;  how  large  this  was  may  be  seen  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  total  inductions  by  draft  reached  some  2,800,000, 
while  the  total  enlistments  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy  amounted  to 
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more  than  1,300,000 — nearly  one-half  as  many.  A  third  element, 
very  large,  but  unknown  as  to  its  precise  extent,  had  been  the  transfer 
of  labor  power  from  one  industry  to  another,  i.  e.,  into  the  dis- 
tinctively war  industries  offering  the  inducement  of  higher  wages. 

These  other  influences  wore,  therefore,  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  em- 
ployers and  others  in  weighing  the  question  whether  the  best  solu- 
tion in  the  national  interest  was  to  ask  for  the  deferment  of  individuals 
or  groups  of  men.  Such  deferments  would  assist  the  immediate  situa- 
tion in  the  particular  establishment,  but  they  merely  forced  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  same  number  of  men 
thus  deferred.  The  quantitative  needs  of  the  military  forces  were 
known  and  imperative,  and  any  given  quantity  of  deferments  would 
ultimately  have  to  be  made  up  by  the  depletion  of  some  other  occu-' 
pation.  Thus,  it  became  the  employer's  duty  to  consider  these 
lai^est  aspects  of  deferment  in  seeking  that  solution  of  his  own 
problems  which  woidd  best  comport  with  the  national  interests. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  to  handling  the  industrial  situation  with 
maximum  intelligence  and  efficiency  and  in  view  of  the  new  registra- 
tion of  13,000,000  more  men  on  September  12,  provision  was  made, 
in  a  new  regulation  (sec.  80,  Selective  Service  Regulations,  second 
edition)  published  early  in  September,  for  assisting  boards  in  rulings 
upon  industrial  claims  for  deferment.  There  were  appointed  by  each 
district  board  three  persons  known  as  industrial  advisers  to  the  dis- 
trict board.  These  industrial  advisers  were  to  acquire  full  informa- 
tion as  to  the  necessities  of  individual  establishments;  to  keep 
informed  as  to  the  priority  lists  of  industries  and  products  as  deter- 
mined by  the  War  Industries  Board;  to  observe  the  general  condi- 
tions of  labor  and  industry;  and  to  give  to  the  district  boards  the 
benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  judgment  on  these  matters.  One  of 
the  advisers  was  nominated  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  represent- 
ing both  employer  and  employee;  one  was  nominated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  similar  relations  representing  agricultural 
employments;  and  one  selected  by  the  district  board,  whose  function 
was  to  consider  the  remaining  employments  or  occupations,  such 
as  education,  newspapers,  insurance,  banking,  etc. 

Upon  employers  was  urged  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  becoming 
well  advised  in  all  these  matters;  of  equipping  themselves  with  full 
information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  their  particular  estabUshment 
was  affected  by  the  liabihty  of  registrants  to  military  service;  of 
observing  the  extent  to  which  other  influences  of  depletion  had 
affected  it  and  the  degree  in  which  other  methods  of  supply  could 
relieve  that  depletion;  and  of  laying  these  facts  and  other  pertinent 
ones  before  the  industrial  advisers  now  to  be  placed  at  each  district 
board,  to  the  end  that  those  individuals  or  groups  who  were  indis- 
pensable and  irreplaceable  would  receive  deferment,  whether  or  not 
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they  had  mado  claim  for  it,  and  that  the  Army  and  the  Navy  should 
not  be  deprived  of  its  proper  supply  of  man  power  by  ill-considered 
deferments  not  absolutely  demanded  by  the  national  interest. 

The  keynote  of  purpose  was  meant  to  be  that  wise  and  profoundly 
significant  phrase  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  18,  1917,  ''the  main- 
tc^nanco  of  the  Military  Establishment,  or  the  effective  operation  of 
the  military  forces,  or  the  maintenance  of  national  interest  during 
the  emergency." 

A  thorough  test  of  the  newly  devised  machinery  was  prevented  by 
the  suspension  of  the  work  of  classification  by  district  boards  shortly 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  November  11. 

5.  Industrial  and  a^fricuUaraZ  furloughs. — ^Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  classification  regulations  were  drawn  up  with  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  raising  an  army  with  as  little  as  possible 
interference  with  industry  and  i^riculture,  it  was  found  in  a  few 
instances  that  registrants  were  selected  for  the  Army  when  their 
services  were  in  greater  need,  from  a  national  standpoint,  in  industry 
or  on  the  farm.  Such  cases  arose  principally  in  two  ways:  First, 
by  the  failure  of  the  r^istrant  or  his  employer  to  present  the  merits 
of  his  claim  and  to  show  the  importance  of  his  connection  with  some 
industrial  or  agricultural  enterprise;  second,  by  the  overzealousness 
on  the  part  of  district  boards  to  select  an  army  with  the  utmost 
speed.  Such  boards  permitted  themselves  to  apply  a  too  strict  con- 
struction to  the  term  "necessary  enterprise,"  or  were  overcareful 
in  finding  a  registrant  not  "necessary"  to  a  "necessary  enterprise," 
as  these  terms  are  used  in  the  r^ulations.  As  a  safeguard  against 
such  a  practice  on  the  part  of  district  boards,  if  in  fact  such  a  prac- 
tice existed  to  an  appreciable  degree.  Congress  passed  what  is  popu- 
larly called  "the  furlough  act."  (Public,  No.  105,  65th  Cong.) 
This  act  reads  as  follows: 

Be  h  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  whenever  during  the  continuance  of  the  preeent  war  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  the  interests  of  the  service  or  the  national  security 
and  defense  render  it  necessary  or  desirable,  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  hereby 
is,  authorized  to  grant  iurloughs  to  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
with  or  without  pay  and  allowances  or  with  partial  pay  and  allowances ,  and,  for  such 
pc  riods  as  he  may  designate,  to  permit  such  enlisted  men  to  engage  in  civil  occupa- 
tions and  pursuits:  Provided^  That  such  furloughs  shall  be  granted  only  upon  the  vol- 
untary application  of  such  enlisted  men  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

The  agricultural  aspect  of  this  law  was  immediately  taken  advan- 
tage of,  and  War  Department  General  Orders,  No.  31,  was  issued. 
This  order  recited  that  its  purpose  was  to  provide  for  furloughs  of 
short  duration  "for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  agricultural  pro- 
duction." Of  course,  restrictions  had  to  be  placed  upon  the  grant- 
ing of  these  furloughs,  and   consequently  camp  commanders  who 
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were  authorized  to  grant  the  furloughs  were  du^ected  to  observe  the 
foUowmg  limitations: 

(1)  The  interference  to  be  caused  in  the  program  of  military  training  and  prepara- 
tion must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum;  '*  therefore  whenever  the  furloughing  of  an 
enlisted  man  substantially  interferes  with  the  training  or  preparation  of  the  oigani- 
zation  of  which  he  is  a  member  the  application  will  be  denied." 

(2)  ''Furloughs  granted  under  this  order  will  be  for  short  periods,  largely  for  seed- 
ing and  harvesting  time." 

(3)  ''Such  furloughs  will  not  be  granted  to  enlisted  men  of  or  above  the  grade  of 
first  sergeant." 

(4)  "  *  *  *  nor  will  they  be  granted  in  an  oiganization  which  has  been  ordered 
or  is  in  transit  from  points  of  mobilization  or  training  to  a  port  of  embarkation." 

(5)  "Furloughs  granted  under  this  order  will  be  without  pay  and  allowances, 
except  that  enough  pay  will  be  retained  in  each  case  to  meet  allotments  in  force  on 
the  date  of  this  order,  war  risk  insurance,  and  pledges  on  Liberty  bonds." 

The  order  provided  for  the  granting  of  furloughs  to  individual  sol- 
diers whose  applications  showed  that  they  were  needed  on  some  farm; 
to  '^specially  qualified  experts  in  agriculture  needed  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;"  to  experts  "in  the 
service  of  agricultural .  colleges  established  imder  Federal  law  and 
regularly  receiving  Federal  funds  *  *  *  ";  and  they  were  granted 
en  bloc  upon  requests  of  farmers,  when  the  time  to  be  consumed  in 
traveling  from  the  post  to  the  places  of  labor  did  not  exceed  24 
hoiuis. 

Applications  for  furloughs  were  made  upon  a  prescribed  form 
(P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1035),  which  contained  a  series  of  questions 
directed  to  identify  the  soldier  and  the  person  who  desired  the  serv- 
ices of  the  soldier,  and  to  show  the  acreage  of  the  farm,  the  crops 
grown,  the  number  of  horses,  cattle,  etc.,  thereon,  the  market  value 
of  the  last  year's  production  and  the  current  year's  anticipated  pro- 
duction, the  soldier's  experience  in  farming,  and  the  inability  of  the 
person  operating  the  farm  to  obtain  otherwise  the  necessary  labor 
and  assistance.  The  application  was  made  to  his  local  board,  and  if 
it  was  approved  by  the  local  board  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
county  agricultural  agent  for  his  concurrence  or  nonconcurrence  in 
the  recommendation  of  the  local  board.  The  application  was  then 
sent  to  the  soldier's  camp  commander,  who  would  finally  pass  upon  it. 

It  is  known  that  a  great  number  of  these  agricultural  furloughs 
were  granted  and  that  they  served  substantially  to  relieve  the  agri- 
cultural situation,  especially  during  the  different  harvesting  seasons. 

A  somewhat  similar  scheme  for  the  protection  of  industry  was 
recently  adopted,  late  in  the  siunmer  ot  1918.  There  was  established 
in  the  office  of  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  a  section  known 
as  the  Industrial  Fu^^lough  Section.  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
section  was  to  return  indispensable  employees  to  plants,  factories, 
and  eoncems  that  were  operating  under  Government  contracts  for 
war  supplies,  and  materials  of  all  sorts. 
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When  it  appeared  that  either  through  enlistment  or  through  the 
operation  of  the  draft,  skilled  workmen  had  been  taken  from  such 
industrial  enterprises,  the  procedure  by  which  it  was  possible  for 
such  men  to  be  returned  to  their  former  emplo3?inent  was  as  follows: 
The  plant  or  industrial  enterprise  would  make  its  application  through 
the  Government  department  with  which  it  had  contracts;  the  appli- 
cation would  show  the  skill  and  training  of  the  soldier  for  whom 
application  was  being  made,  and  the  length  of  time  he  was  employed 
by  the  plant  prior  to  his  entering  the  Army.  Each  Government 
department  maintained  a  certifying  officer,  who,  through  his  various 
district  officers,  would  determine  the  merits  of  the  application  and 
if  he  approved  the  application,  it  would  be  transmitted  to  the 
Industrial  Furlough  Section.  That  section,  in  order  to  harmonize 
its  action  with  that  of  local  and  district  boards,  and  in  order  to  make 
its  investigation  as  searching  and  thorough  as  practicable,  required 
in  every  application  the  production  of  the  minute  of  the  district 
board,  entered  in  the  questionnaire,  which  showed  the  board's 
reason  for  not  granting  deferred  classification  to  the  soldier.  Having 
before  it  the  evidence  collected  by  the  certifying  officer  and  his 
recommendation  thereon,  and  the  minute  of  the  district  board,  the 
furlough  section  would  investigate  the  case,  and  would  either  approve 
or  disapprove  the  application.  If  it  was  approved,  and  if  the  soldier 
was  willing  to  accept  it  and  if  he  was  not  a  member  of  a  military 
organization  under  orders  for  service  overseas.  The  Adjutant  General 
of  the  Army  ordered  the  furlough.  In  this  way,  between  16,000  and 
17,000  men  were  furloughed  back  to  their  former  occupations. 

6.  Statutory  erUargement  of  '^ Industries'^  to  include  "Occupations 
and  Employments. '^ — ^The  selective  service  act  of  May  18,  1917, 
intrusted  to  district  boards  the  exclusive  origmal  jurisdiction  of 
claims  for  exclusion  or  discharge  from  the  selective  draft  of  persons 
engaged  in  industries,  including  agriculture,  foimd  to  be  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Military  Establishment,  or  the  effective 
operation  of  the  military  forces,  or  the  maintenance  of  national 
interest  during  the  emergency.  Until  September,  1918,  the  boards 
had  almost  invariably  disclaimed  authority  to  consider  certain  impor- 
tant occupations  as  "  necessary '  ^  under  this  provision.  The  necessity 
to  the  national  interest  in  many  instances  could  not  be  questioned; 
but  the  occupations  could  not  be  termed  "industries."  Thus  bank- 
ing was  held  not  to  be  an  industry;  claims  of  teachers,  physicians, 
and  individuals  engaged  in  hospital  work  or  care  of  the  public  health, 
and  of  those  engaged  in  Red  Cross  or  other  welfare  work,  even  though 
directly  related  to  the  Army,  were  barred  because  these  registrants 
were  held  to  be  not  engaged  in  industry;  and  commercial  enterprises 
were  distinguished  from  productive  undertakings.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  original  act  these  rulings  were  manifestly  proper  and  were 
generally  approved. 
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The  limitation  thus  imposed  on  industrial  classifications  was  not 
so  serious  a  matter  while  the  draft  ages  remained  at  2 1  to  30  years, 
inclusive.  With  the  proposal  to  increase  the  age  limit,  however, 
came  the  realization  that  a  recognition  of  other  activities  as  neces- 
sary to  the  national  welfare  diinng  the  war  was  imperative.  Congress 
therefore  provided,  in  the  act  of  August  31, 1918,  which  extended  the 
age  limits  to  18  and  45,  that  the  words  ''industries,  including  agri- 
culture," wherever  occurring  in  the  original  law,  should  read  "indus- 
tries, occupations,  or  employments,  including  agriculture."  Under 
this  amendment  the  district  boards'  jurisdiction  and  authority  to 
consider  claims  for  deferment  based  upon  a  registrant's  occupation 
were  very  materially  enlarged.  Consequently,  upon  the  approval 
of  the  act  of  August  31,  1918,  district  boards  had  full  authority  to 
determine  in  the  broadest  sense,  whether  or  not  any  industry,  occu- 
pation, or  employment,  including  agriculture,  was  necessary  in  the 
national  emergency,  and,  of  course,  whether  or  not  any  registrant 
connected  therewith  was  necessary  to  it. 

Local  and  district  boards  were  promptly  informed,  by  special 
bulletins,  of  the  changes  involved  by  the  amendment,  and  simulta- 
neously the  presidential  regulations  were  altered  to  enable  the 
selective  service  agencies  to  classify  all  of  the  13,000,000  registrants 
now  becoming  liable  to  military  service,  in  accordance  with  the  new 
provisions  of  the  law.  Sections  80  to  89  of  the  Selective  Service 
R^ulations  were  redrafted  and  a  new  provision  incorporated  therein 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  three  or  more  advisers  to  district 
boards,  one  of  whom  should  have  special  chaige  of  questions  arising 
in  this  part  of  the  field. 

The  relief  given  by  this  amended  phrasing  of  the  act  was  appre- 
ciated in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry,  and  served  materially  to  strengthen 
the  welcome  given  to  this  supreme  legislative  measure  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  military  man  power. 

« 

(VI)  MORAL  DISQUALIFIGATION. 

1.  Definition  of  moral  disqiudification. — The  act  of  May  18,  1917, 
authorized  the  President  to  ''exclude  or  discharge  from  the  selective 
draft  those  found  to  be  physically  or  morally  deficient.'' 

Moral  deficiency  was  never  attempted  to  be  completely  defined  in 
the  President's  regulations.  The  boards  no  doubt  exercised  their 
own  judgment,  in  a  few  cases,  by  excluding  registrants  not  covered 
by  the  definition  given.  But  the  only  definition  given  in  the  regula- 
tions was  restricted  to  persons  convicted  of  serious  crime.  This 
followed  the  analogy  of  the  general  law  forbidding  the  enlistment 
of  such  persons  (U.  S.  Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  1118). 

The  original  regulation  of  June  30,*  1917  (sec.  21)  excluded  "persons 
convicted  and  sentenced  for  felony  in  any  court  of  record."    But  the 
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scope  of  the  term  ^'felony"  varies  widely  in  the  several  States;  nor 
was  it  possible  to  devise  any  term  which  would  set  any  uniform  mental 
standard.  However,  to  remove  in  some  degree  the  doubts  of  inter- 
pretation and  to  assist  in  reaching  uniformity,  the  revised  regulation 
(S.  S.  R.,  2d  ed.,  sec.  79  (h))  was  thus  phrased:  ^'A  person  shown  to 
have  been  convicted  of  any  crime  which  under  the  law  of  the  juris- 
diction of  its  commission  is  treason,  felony,  or  ananfamous  crime." 

The  traditions  of  the  Regular  Army  look  upon  certain  civU  offenses 
as  particularly  intolerable  in  soldiers,  and  it  was  desirable  to  conform 
to  these  traditions.  Moreover,  it  was  imquestionable  that,  for  the 
honor  of  the  .American  Army,  a  firm  stand  must  be  taken  to  repudiate 
in  the  public  mind  the  unhealthy  view  (not  infrequently  found  among 
judges  of  criminal  courts)  that  a  civil  offender  might  sometimes  be 
released  without  punishment  if  he  would  enter  the  Army  to  expiate 
his  offense.  The  Army  was  not  to  become  a  repository  of  scapegoats, 
and  especially  in  a  war  inspired  by  the  highest  principles  of  honor 
and  righteousness;  this  was  an  honorable  cause  to  be  fought  by 
honorable  men  only.  On  the  other  hand  the  strictest  Army  tra- 
ditions as  to  unforgiveable  offenses  had  already  begun  to  undergo 
reconsideration,  in  some  respects,  among  division  commanders  and 
officers  dealing  with  court-martial  records  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
Greneral's  Department;  for  it  was  recognized  that  the  problem  of 
accepting  and  rapidly  training  for  military  service  a  large  mass  of 
men,  selected  indiscriminately  from  all  walks  of  life,  presented  novel 
conditions,  in  which  the  educative  force  of  military  life  might  be 
trusted  to  inculcate  and  preserve  the  best  Army  traditions,  and  to 
permit  the  probative  toleration  of  men  whose  offenses  might  under 
original  conditions  have  been  a  ground  for  instant  elimination. 
Moreover,  local  board  sentiment  (as  set  forth  in  my  First  Report, 
p.  59)  could  not  be  made  to  understand  with  accuracy  the  strict 
Army  tradition;  and  the  anomaly  might  be  presented  of  admitting 
men  in  the  draft  who  were  known  to  have  been  guilty  of  offenses 
which  would  be  sufficient  ground  for  discharge  if  committed  after 
entrance  to  the  Armv. 

The  foregoing  definition,  therefore,  seemed  most  likely  to  harmonize 
the  general  public  attitude  represented  by  the  local  boards,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  the  best  Army  traditions,  on  the  other  hand. 

In  the  calls  of  1917  the  number  discharged  from  draft  by  local 
boards  for  conviction  of  felony  was  2,001.  In  the  classification  of 
1918  the  number  placed  in  Class  V-H  under  the  revised  regulation 
was  18,620;  this,  of  course,  included  the  former  number,  as  every 
registrant  discharged  in  1917  was  classified  in  1918. 

2.  Conincted  and  indicted  persons  entering  the  Army. — ^How  many 
registrants  having  a  penitentiary  record  or  a  status  virtually  equiva- 
lent, nevertheless  entered  the  Army  by  draft,  for  lack  of  any  claim 
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by  them  for  exemption  and  of  any  knowledge  by  the  boards  of  their 
disqualification?  This  question  can,  of  course,  be  answered  only  by 
estimate.  A  careful  computation  was  made  for  this  purpose  by  the 
National  Association  for  Prison  Labor;  the  computation  being  based 
on  the  total  numbers  of  persons  of  ages  21-30  discharged  from  State 
and  Federal  penitentiaries  during  the  last  10  years,  with  due  allow- 
ance for  deductions  of  various  sorts .  To  this  number  should  be  added 
the  number  of  registrants  charg^  with  serious  offenses  and  released 
by  courts  on  condition  of  being  inducted  (as  reported  by  the  local 
boards).    Table  48  shows  the  results. 

Table  48. — Morally  unfit. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


Morally  unfit,  first  and  second  registrations. 


Total  convicts  and  ex-convicts,  age  21-30 

Exempted  (V-H) 

Presumably  inducted  or  enlisted 

Releases  by  courts  for  induction  or  enlistment 


Number. 


26,520 

18,620 

7,900 

5,969 


Percent 

of  total 

convicts. 


100.00 
70.21 
29.79 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  approximately  7,900  men  who  had  been 
convicted  or  probably  charged  with  serious  offenses  were  inducted 
by  the  draft  or  enlisted  and  are  serving  in  the  ranks  alongside  of 
others  whose  civil  record  contained  no  such  blot.  Had  it  been  pos- 
sible to  identify  these  men,  a  comparison  of  their  Army  records 
would  have  thrown  interesting  light  on  the  problem  of  the  reform  of 
the  convict. 

The  following  instance  will  serve  to  illustrate  one  aspect  of  the 
problem,  fro:n  the  local  boards'  point  of  view: 

He  was  a  month  out  of  State's  prison,  where  he  had  served  three  years  for  one  of 
a  series  of  many  buri^aries.  He  had  other  black  marks  against  him  for  forgery  and 
other  crimes.  He  came  out  of  prison  with  a  well-formed  notion  of  changing  his  life, 
and  he  married  a  good  girl  and  got  a  good  job.  But  crimes  continued  to  be  committed 
in  his  city;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  being  called  into  the  office  of  the  chief 
of  police  and  questioned,  in  the  old  third -degree  way,  about  every  depredation  that 
was  committed.  He  knew  that  suspicion  was  pointing  his  way,  and  he  knew  that  he 
was  innocent. 

He  came  with  his  story  to  our  chief  clerk.  He  said  that  he  had  tried  to  do  his  best, 
that  he  had  been  steadily  employed  at  good  wages,  and  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
getting  along  **  fine. "  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  being  called  away  from  his  work 
so  much  by  the  busy  police  official  that  his  employers  were  dissatisfied,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  lose  his  job.  He  wanted  to  get  into  the  Army.  He  was  known  to  be  a 
good  machinist  and  also  a  skilled  printer  and  pressman.  He  belonged,  of  course, 
in  ClasB  V-H.  A  letter  was  sent  to  headquarters  fully  explaining  the  situation  and  the 
man's  mechanical  qualifications.  An  answer  was  returned  that  the  regulations  could 
not  be  waived,  but  that  it  was  possible  that  the  future  might  work  a  change  in  the 
rules. 

A  month  later,  after  he  had  lost  his  job  and  was  on  the  blacklist,  he  committed 
another  burglary.    Writing  from  prison,  he  was  inclined  to  reproach  the  draft  officials 
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for  keeping  him  out  of  the  Army,  for,  as  he  said,  ''This  never  would  have  happened, 
but  we  had  to  have  things  to  eat  and  to  wear. " 

We  are  wondering,  if  another  war  should  come  with  more  selective  service,  whether 
V-H  would  still  be  one  of  the  claasificationB. 

(Vn)  PHYSICAL  QUALIFIGATIOKS. 

1.  Physical  examination  system. — (a)  There  was  organized  in 
the  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  a  Medical  Division,  whose 
functions  were  to  coordinate  the  medical  activities  associated  with 
the  selective  service,  and  to  render  authoritative  decisions  upon 
technical  points  related  to  physical  standards  and  medical  examina- 
tions. 

(6)  To  the  stafiF  of  the  governor  of  each  State,  an  Army  medical 
officer  was  assigned  as  medical  aide.  His  duties  consisted  in  the 
establishment  of  close  relations  with  all  examining  physicians  of 
his  State;  in  meeting  examiners  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
medical  problems  of  the  draft  and  for  the  clearing  up  of  doubtful 
points;  in  visiting  local  and  medical  advisory  boards,  to  observe 
their  work  and  to  advise  their  members;  in  recommending  the  re- 
placement of  weak  examining  physicians,  arranging  for  additional 
examiners,  and  hastening  the  operations  of  physical  examinations 
where  such  were  delayed;  in  studying  causes  of  rejections  at  camps 
with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  inefficiency  in  examiners;  in  the 
performance  of  such  other  duties  in  connection  with  the  phj^ical 
examinations  of  drafted  men,  as  nught  be  required  of  him. 

{c)  Each  local  board  had  an  examining  physician.  As  originally 
constituted,  this  physician  was  a  member  of  the  board,  and  such 
continued  to  be  the  case  with  a  majority  of  the  boards.  Frequently, 
the  medical  member  did  not  take  part  in  the  classification  of  regis- 
trants, although  he  was  competent  so  to  do.  His  prime  function 
was  to  perform  the  physical  examinations  of  registrants,  and  to 
advise  the  board  thereupon.  If  not  a  member,  the  report  of  the 
examining  physician  was  advisory  only. 

To  assist  in  the  physical  examinations  of  registrants,  additional 
examining  physicians  were  appointed  as  needed.  The  services 
of  volunteer  physicians  were  also  utilized. 

{d)  Since  doubt  arose  in  many  cases  in  which  examining  physicians 
for  local  boards  would  find  it  difficult  to  decide,  medical  advisory 
boards,  consisting  of  a  nmnber  of  specialists  were  formed.  These 
boards  were  carefully  districted  with  due  regard  to  ease  of  com- 
munication and  to  hospital  facilities.  Local  boards  or  Government 
appeal  agents  referred  doubtful  cases  to  such  boards  (or  to  a  member 
or  members  thereof)  for  opinions. 

(e)  Each  district  board  numbered  a  physician  among  its  members. 
This  physician  member  did  not  make  physical  examinations,  but 
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acted  as  expert  adviser  upon  the  medical  evidence  presented  with 
appeals  to  the  board. 

(/)  On  arrival  at  Army  camps  or  other  points  of  mobilization, 
r^istrants  were  reexamined  by  a  team  of  Army  medical  officers. 
Each  team  was  made  up  of  specialists,  so  that  every  part  of  the  body 
was  gone  over  by  one  who  had  given  special  study  to  the  physical 
abnormalities  of  such  part. 

2.  Phydcal  standards  of  qualification. — ^The  physical  standards 
adopted  at  first  for  the  selective  service  were  based  on  those  used 
by  the  Army  under  the  volunteer  system,  though  differing  therefrom 
in  some  particulars.  It  was  soon  foimd  that  these  standards  were 
too  severe.  In  time  of  peace,  when  the  supply  of  volunteers  ordinarily 
exceeds  the  demand,  a  high  physical  standard  may  be  exacted. 
When  a  necessity  exists  for  great  numbers,  many  minor  physical 
defects  must  perforce  be  waived,  in  order  to  secure  the  requisite 
man-power. 

On  request  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  a  conmiittee  was 
therefore  appointed  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  to  formulate 
a  new  set  of  physical  standards.  This  was  completed  and  promul- 
gated to  draft  boards  in  June,  1918.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not 
published  to  those  making  physical  examinations  at  Army  camps 
until  considerably  later.  As  a  result,  two  standards  prevailed, 
and  much  confusion  resulted. 

The  demand  for  men  for  limited  or  special  service,  which  at  first 
was  negligible,  began  to  increase  rapidly.  Secondly,  it  was  found 
that  registrants  in  the  deferred  remediable  group  were  practically 
as  exempt  from  induction  as  though  they  were  totally  disqualified. 
Thirdly,  the  Selective  Service  was  called  upon  to  furnish  men  for  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  whose  physical  requirements  differed 
in  some  particulars  from  those  of  the  Anny.  It  thus  L)ecame  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  meet  these  conditions,  again  to  revise  the  standards 
of  physical  examination.  In  this  second  edition,  which  constitutes 
the  present  P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  75  (published  Sept.  27, 1918)  the  greater 
number  of  conditions  under  Group  B  (remediable  defects)  were 
transferred  to  Group  C  (special  or  limited  service),  while  the  needs 
of  the  Navy  were  met  by  provisions  relative  thereto.  In  order  to 
insure  consistency,  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  promulgated 
these  physical  standards  to  the  Army  as  Special  Regulations  No.  65. 

3.  The  Four  Physi^cal  Groups. — The  method  of  physical  examina- 
tions, since  December  15,  1917,  was  changed  in  two  important 
respects. 

In  the  first  place,  the  physical  examination  followed  the  decision 
upon  claims  for  deferment,  i.  e.,  only  those  who  were  placed  pro- 
visionally in  Class  I  because  of  making  no  claim  for  deferment  or 
because  their  claim  was  denied,  were  subjected  to  physical  examina- 
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tion,  whereas  by  the  earlier  method  all  registrants  were  physically 
examined  when  called  in  their  order  nmnber  sequ^ice  and  the  claims 
for  deferment  were  then  made  by  those  who  had  been  physically 
accepted.  Thus,  by  the  new  plan,  the  number  of  physical  examinar- 
tions  was  relatively  much  reduced  per  1,000  inducted  men,  as  already 
pointed  out  more  particularly  in  Chapter  III,  section  (IV). 

In  the  second  place,  greater  utilization  of  man-power  was  attained 
by  establishing  grades  of  physical  qualifications.  By  the  original 
plan,  the  registrant  was  either  accepted  or  rejected  for  military 
service  on  the  physical  examination.  But  by  the  new  plan  four 
physical  groups  were  provided;  the  registrants  placed  in  any  one  of 
the  first  three  of  these  groups  were  deemed  to  be  accepted  for  military 
service  in  some  capacity  or  other,  while  only  those  registrants  placed 
in  the  fourth  group  were  deemed  to  be  unconditionally  rejected  for 
any  form  of  military  service.  These  four  groups  were  defined  for 
the  local  boards  as  follows  (S.  S.  R.  2d  ed.,  sec.  128^;  Standards  of 
Physical  Examination,  2d  ed.,  sec.  4) : 

(a)  Registrants  who  on  examination  are  found  to  present  conditions  which  fall 
within  the  proper  standards  shall  be  unconditionally  accepted  for  general  military 
service  (Group  A). 

(6)  Kegistrants  who  on  examination  are  found  to  suffer  from  remediable  defects 
which  fall  within  the  proper  standards  may  be  accepted  for  general  military  service 
in  the  deferred  remediable  group  (Group  B). 

(e)  Registrants  who  on  examination  are  found  to  present  defects  which  fUi  within 
the  proper  standards  may  be  accepted  for  special  or  limited  military  service  (Group  C). 

(d)  Registrants  who  on  examination  are  found  to  present  defects  which  fall  within  the 
proper  standards  eb&W  be  unconditionally  rejected  for  all  military  service  (Group  D). 

Group  A  was  composed  of  men  who  are  vigorous  and  without  any 
physical  defect  which  might  interfere  with  the  full  performance  of 
military  duties.  These  men  conformed  to  the  requirements  implied 
by  the  foUo^ving  words,  quoted  from  the  Standards  of  Physical 
Examination: 

*  *  *  to  make  a  good  soldier,  the  registrant  must  be  able  to  see  well;  have 
comparatively  good  hearing;  his  heart  must  be  able  to  stand  the  stress  of  physical 
exertion;  he  must  be  intelligent  enough  to  understand  and  to  execute  military  maneu- 
vers, obey  commands,  and  protect  himself;  and  must  be  able  to  transport  himself  by 
walking  as  the  exigencies  of  military  life  may  demand. 

Group  B  was  made  up  of  individuals  who  possessed  certain  physi- 
cal defects,  diseases,  or  abnormalities  which  rendered  them  unfit  for 
service,  but  which  conditions  were  capable  of  cure  by  treatment, 
surgical  or  otherwise,  whereby  the  registrants  might  be  fitted  for 
general  military  service.  Group  B  is  therefore  known  as  the  *  'deferred 
remediable"  group. 

Group  C  contained  those  men  who  were  physically  substandard  for 
full  military  duties,  but  who  were  capable  of  rendering  s^vices  of  value 
to  the  military  establishment  in  vocations  which  did  not  impose  too 
great  strain. 
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Finallj,  Group  D  contained  those  who  were  found  to  have  conditions 
which  unfitted  them  for  military  service. 

The  results  of  the  physical  examinations  up  to  December  15, 1917, 
were  set  forth  in  my  First  Report.  The  results  of  the  physical  exam- 
inations since  that  date  are  as  follows,  by  groups: 

Table  49. — Phytical  groups  compared. 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Physical  groups  compared. 


Number. 


Total  ragifltrantB  Dec.  15, 1917  to  Sept,  11,  1918, 

due  to  be  cluasified 

Not  physically  examined 

Examised  physically  Dec.  15. 1917-Sept.  11, 

1918 

Fully  Qualified  (Group  A) 

Disqualified  partly  or  totally 

Placed  in  Group  B 

Placed  in  Group  C 

Placed  in  Group  D  (Olaaa  V-G) . . . 


9, 952, 735 
6, 744, 289 

3, 208, 446 

2, 259, 027 

949, 419 

88, 436 

339. 377 

521.606 


Percent 
ofregis- 
trantB. 


100.00 
67.76 

32. 24 


Peroent 

ofezAm- 

ined. 


100.00 
70.41 
29.59 
2.76 
10.58 
16.25 


4.  Group  A;  Qtialifiedfor  general  military  service. — ^The  total  num- 
ber of  registrants  examined  was  3,208,446;  the  number  placed  by 
local  boards  in  Group  A,  as  physically  fit  for  general  military  service, 
was  2,259,027,  being  70.41  per  cent  of  the  total  number  examined. 

Appendix  Table  49-A  shows  the  variances  between  the  different 
States.  It  will  be  noticed  the  States  occupjong  the  two  highest 
places  in  their  ratio  of  men  placed  in  Group  A  were  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas,  and  the  States  occupying  the  two  lowest  places  were 
Rhode  Island  and  Arizona. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  that  o\^Tng  to  the  frequent  placing  of  a 
registrant  in  Group  D  by  inspection  only,  without  physical  examina- 
tion (i.  e.,  where  the  defects  were  obvious,  such  as  the  lack  of  a  limb), 
the  records  of»the  boards  for  Group  D  do  not  always  signify  a  phys- 
ical examination,  and  hence  the  base  used  for  the  above  percentage 
is  to  a  certain  extent  approximate  only. 

5.  Oroup  B;  Semediables. — ^The  remediable  group  at  first  included, 
among  others,  those  having  bone  and  joint  deformities,  hernias, 
benign  tumors,  large  hemorrhoids,  varicoceles,  hydroceles,  and 
strictures.  Although  arrangements  were  made  by  hospital  authori- 
ties and  medical  men  in  many  States  for  having  such  defects  corrected 
without  expense  to  the  registrant,  comparatively  few  offered  them- 
selves. The  group  thus  sheltered  many  who  were  capable  of  render- 
ing immediate  miUtary  service  in  a  limited  capacity,  and  general 
military  service  after  the  correction  of  their  defects.  It  was  proposed 
to  induct  these  registrants,  and  to  have  their  defects  corrected  at 
Army  hospitals,  but  the  Army  hospitals  lacked  capacity  for  the 
purpose.     Since  the  group  constituted  an  important  reservoir  of 
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man-power,  and  since  the  presence  of  such  individuals  in  communities 
proved  to  be  local  sources  of  discontent,  the  great  majority  of  those 
in  the  group  were  made  available,  by  the  ''Standards  of  Physical 
Examination''  already  referred  to  (P.  M.  6.  O.,  Form  75,  dated 
September  27,  1918),  which  directed  that  they  be  transferred  to 
Group  C.  Thereafter,  Group  B  was  restricted  to  drug  addicts,  to 
those  having  deformities  which  might  interfere  with  the  wearing  of 
a  uniform,  and  to  a  few  other  special  conditions. 

Under  the  standards  in  force  to  the  above  date,  this  group  com- 
prised 88,436,  being  2.76  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  registrants 
examined.  As  finally  constituted,  the  group  was  small,  and  but  few 
of  its  members  could  have  been  expected  to  become  fit  for  military 
service  of  any  kind. 

6.  Group  C;  Qualified  for  special  or  limited  service. — Out  of  3,208,446 
registrants  examined,  339,377  or  10.58  per  cent  were  reported  by 
local  boards  as  placed  in  Group  C,  unfit  for  general  military  service, 
but  suitable  for  special  or  limited  service.  Some  of  the  types  of 
disabilities  which  rendered  registrants  acceptable  for  this  group  were: 
Defects  of  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  teeth  or  skin,  of  somewhat  greater 
degree  than  were  permitted  by  the  standards  for  imconditional  accept- 
ance; abnormalities  of  the  extremities,  such  as  loss  of  certain  minor 
members  or  impairment  of  motion;  operable  hernias;  small  benign 
tumors;  urethral  strictures;  nocturnal  enuresis;  stammering;  tem- 
porary anemias  and  debilities. 

(a)  Nuniber  called. — By  the  summer  of  1918,  plans  were  perfected 
by  the  General  Staff  for  making  use  of  this  group.  The  first  calls 
issued  during  the  month  of  Jtme,  1918,  and  calls  for  such  men  pro- 
ceeded until  the  President's  order  of  November  11,  discontinuing 
all  inductions  into  the  Army.  During  this  period  the  total  number 
of  such  men  called  was  108,355.  In  addition  to  this  number,  there 
were  approximately  20,000  who  entered  the  military  ^rvice  through 
the  process  of  individual  induction.  The  numbers  called  and  ac- 
cepted at  camp  are  shown  in  the  following  Table  50  : 

Table  50.^— Military  status  of  Group  C  men. 


Military  status  of  Oronp  0  men. 


Number. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Total  Group  C  men  Dec.  15. 1917,  to  Sept.  11, 1918 
Number  not  yet  called  bv  Sept.  11,  1918. . . 

Number  individually  inducted 

Number  called  to  Sept.  U,  1918 

Accepted  at  camp 

Rejected  at  camp 


339, 377 

211, 022 

20,000 

108,355 

91,867 

16,488 


Per  cent 
of  Group 
Cplaoea. 


100.00 

62.18 

5.89 

31.93 


Per  cent 
of  Group 
C  called. 


100.00 
84.78 
15.22 


It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  group  were  never 
inducted.* 
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The  limited  service  men,  and  indeed  also  the  other  groups  of  re- 
jected men,  often  felt  keen  chagrin  on  learning  of  their  incapacity. 
Many  of  them  would  besiege  the  offices  of  the  boards,  pleading  for 
an  opportunity  to  be  used.  There  were  places  in  the  Army,  they 
thought,  where  they  could  help,  and  thus  set  free  a  fighting  man; 
and  it  was  difficult  to  make  them  imderstand  the  necessity  for  having 
able-bodied  men,  of  full  physical  qualifications,  for  noncombatant 
positions  in  the  theater  of  war.  The  persistence  of  some  of  them  in 
searching  for  an  opening  was  a  testimony  to  their  spirit  of  loyalty; 
whether  the  man  who  wrote  the  following  letter  (and  his  name  re- 
vealed a  foreign  nativity  or  ancestry)  ever  succeeded  in  his  ambition 
does  not  appear: 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  the  draft,  and  am  very  anxious  to  go,  and  my  board  won't  send 
me  because  I  have  a  very  slight  hernia.  I  went  down  there  nearly  every  day,  and 
they  asked  me  to  write  you  a  letter,  and  if  you  say  yes,  they  wiU  send  me.  Please 
idien  you  answer  my  letter,  please  put  in-  a  piece  of  paper  for  my  board,  and  teU 
them  to  send  me.  When  I  was  examined  by  my  board  they  didn't  know  I  had 
hernia  until  I  told  them,  because  it  is  very  slight;  you  can  hardly  notice  it;  I  am 
going  around  that  way  for  the  last  14  years.  If  you  want  to  do  me  a  favor,  please 
have  the  board  send  me  to  the  camp,  as  I  am  very  anxious  to  go.  Please  answer  my 
letter;  by  doing  so  you  will  oblige  a  good  American  citizen. 

The  local  boards  found  this  type  of  registrant  a  frequent  one,  and 
they  chronicle  with  intense  sympathy  the  ceaseless  efforts  made  to 
secure  their  indulgence: 

He  was  slightly  underweight,  foUowing  an  illness,  and  a  trifle  deaf;  and  if  he  had 
been  half  an  inch  shorter  he  would  have  been  entirely  without  the  regulations.  He 
had  been  rejected  by  every  branch  of  the  service,  military  and  na\^,  but  when 
required  to  register  in  June,  1918,  he  was  yet  in  hope.  The  examining  physicians 
were  reluctant  to  make  a  Class  A  man  of  him;  but  he  was  importunate,  and  they 
yielded.  He  went  to  a  general  service  camp,  and  was  promptly  rejected.  He  re^ 
turned  home,  and  asked  to  be  reclassified  as  a  limited  service  man.  This  was  done, 
and  he  was  en  trained  and  accepted  at  camp.  Then  came  this  letter:  ''I  have  been 
'shot'  three  times  for  inoculation  in  the  arm,  and  I  have  got  my  uniform.  I  thank 
you  very  much."    Inside  of  two  weeks  he  was  dead  from  influenza  and  pneumonia. 

(6)  Uses  made. — What  specific  uses  were  made  in  the  Army  of 
those  inducted?  They  were  of  especial  value  in  filling  places  in 
headquarters  offices,  at  camps  of  mobilization,  at  supply  bases,  on 
lines  of  communication,  etc.,  where  they  were  enabled  to  replace 
able-bodied  soldiers  for  service  at  the  front.  Many  were  technical 
experts,  in  occupations  valuable  to  the  Army.  TJie  corps  assign- 
ments (omitting  the  20,000  individual  inductions,  as  to  which  no 
data  are  available)  are  shown  in  the  following  Table  51 : 
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Table  51. — Army  disposition  of  Group  C  mea  accepted. 


Anny  disposition  of  Group  C  men  accepted. 


Number. 


Number 
assigned 
on  orig- 
inal ciSl 


3 
4 
5 
G 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


108, 355 

32, 733 
75, 622 


864 


Total  Group  G  men  called  and  inducted  to 

Sept.  11,  1918 

Kejected,  not  yet  reported  or  otherwiao  dis- 

poeed  of 

Assignments  reported 

Aircraft  production 

Chemical  warfare 

Coast  Artillery 

ConBtniotion. .'. 

Divisions 

Eneineers 

Field  Artillery 

Industrial  furlough 

Medical  Corps 

Military  Aeronautics 

Military  Intelligence 

Miscellaneous 

Motor  Transport 

Ordnance 

Provost  Marshal  General 

Quartermaster  General 

Schools : ' 

Spruce  Production 

Signal  Corps 

Stenographers  (general  assignment) 

Tanki ; ' 

Navy 1,000 


314 

333 

20 


200 
5,913 

660 

1,448 

13,800 


2,000 


By  trans- 
fer. 


400 

4,068 
2,804 
1,355 
900 
1, 521 


931 
6,704 
1,940 


7,158 
1,822 
4,871 


13,869 


676 
... 


7.  Group  D;  Disqualified  for  any  military  service. — ^The  registrants 
who  possessed  physical  defects  of  such  degree  as  to  prevent  them  from 
rendering  military  service  of  any  kind  numbered  521,606  individuals, 
and  constituted  16.25  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  examined. 
Such  defects  were,  broadly,  organic  diseases  of  the  internal  organs; 
marked  visual  or  aural  defects;  mental  diseases  and  deficiencies; 
muscular  paralyses;  disfiguring  or  disabling  deformities;  physical 
underdevelopment. 

At  the  time  of  our  entrance  into  the  world  war,  and  for  a  consid- 
erable period  before,  the  standard  as  to  minimum  of  height  for  the 
United  States  Army  had  been  6  feet  4  inches.  In  order  to  include 
many  thousands  of  vigorous  individuals  who  were  physically  compe- 
tent for  mihtary  duty,  this  minimum  was  from  time  to  time  lowered, 
after  April,  1917,  until  it  reached  5  feet. 

For  the  requirement  as  to  weight,  a  minimum  of  1 10  pounds  was, 
after  some  changes,  finally  fixed  upon,  and  registrants  of  less  weight 
were  rejected.  The  American  soldier  must  carry  a  load  of  about  50 
pounds,  and  a  man  of  less  weight  than  the  minimum  cited  can  not 
be  expected  to  bear  up  under  such  a  burden. 
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That  the  examinations  by  local  board  physicians  were  too  liberal — 
i.  e.,  that  many  more  men  should  have  been  rejected  into  Group 
D — ^might  se«n  to  be  the  inference  from  the  percentage  of  subsequent 
rejections  at  camp  of  men  accepted  by  the  boards.  The  data  on 
this  point  are  more  fully  examined  in  paragraph  13,.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain  that  in  some  respects  and  in  some  places  the  local 
board  examinations  were  too  strict — ^i.  e.,  that  considerable  numbers 
of  individuals  were  erroneously  placed  in  Group  D  (Class  V-G) 
by  local  boards.  A  careful  review  of  the  reports  of  physical  exam- 
inations in  8,166  such  cases,  by  the  medical  aide  of  one  State,  indi- 
cated that  13.4  per  cent  were  physically  competent  to  perform  military 
service.  The  medical  aide  of  another  State  recalled  and  reexamined 
645  Class  V-G  registrants.  Among  this  number  8.18  per  cent  were 
found  fit  for  general  military  service,  and  26.8  per  cent  for  limited 
service.  Individuals  having  such  defects  as  operable  hernias,  loss 
of  teeth,  moderate  flat  feet,  etc.,  were  largely  suitable  for  limited 
military  service  and  the  regulations  so  provided.  Nevertheless,  very 
large  numbers  of  such  men  were  unconditionally  rejected  into  Group 
D.  These  observations  clearly  indicate  that,  in  case  of  need,  a  care- 
ful reexamination  of  all  registrants  placed  in  Group  D  would  yield  a 
very  large  number  of  men  for  military  service. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  boards — the  ratio  is  seven  to 
one — declare  (in  answer  to  specific  inquiry)  that  the  medical  ex- 
aminations, as  of  late  conducted,  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  subse- 
quent rejections  at  camp.  The  minority  boards  give  various  reasons 
for  their  dissent,  among  which  are  the  following:  Suitable  quarters 
or  adequate  equipment  for  making  physical  examinations  were  lack- 
ing; medical  members  had  not  sufficient  time  to  make  thorough 
examinations  and  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  assistance;  the  rules 
were  differently  interpreted  at  the  boards  and  at  camp.  Medical 
advisory  boards  did  not  function  as  efficiently  as  they  should.  A 
constructive  suggestion  was  that  board  physicians  should  be  sent  to 
camp  for  instruction  and  conference  with  the  camp  examiners.  - 

It  is  possible  that  a  considerable  number  of  rejections  at  camp 
have  been  the  result  of  a  policy  which  is  stated  by  a  Pennsylvania 
board  as  follows: 

Our  rejections  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  amounted  to  7  per  cent  rejected  at 
camp.  This  percentage  would  have  been  smaller  had  it  not  seemed  expedient  in 
many  cases  to  send  certain  men,  even  though  we  felt  satisfied  that  they  would  be 
rejected.  This  was  done  in  a  number  of  instances  in  order  to  satisfy  a  critical  public, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  other  instances  in  order  to  secure  the  men  from  any  stigma; 
in  other  words,  to  give  them  a  better  discharge  than  a  local  board  discharge  would 
amount  to  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public. 

8.  Malingerers. — ^Not  every  man  to  whom  the  privilege  comes  is 
desirous  of  discharging  his  debt  to  his  country  by  rendering  military 
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service.  Some  magnify  existing  physical  defects;  others  feign  non- 
existent disabilities;  still  others  purposely  cause  conditions  which 
they  hope  may  disqualify  them. 

Malingerers  may  be  divided  into  three  general  groups: 

(a)  Real  malingerers  with  nothing  the  matter  with  them,  who 
injure  themselves,  or  make  allegations  respecting  diseases  or  such 
conditions  as  drug  taking,  or  who  counterfeit  disease  with  full 
consciousness  and  responsibility;  all  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
military  service.     Many  of  these  have  been  coached. 

(6)  Psychoneurotics,  who  are  natural  complainers  and  try  to  get 
out  of  every  disagreeable  thing  in  life.  Perhaps  only  partially 
conscious  of  the  nature  or  the  seriousness  of  what  they  do  and  only 
partly  responsible.  In  many  the  motives  are  not  persistent  and 
many  can  be  made  into  good  soldiers. 

(c)  Confirmed  psychoneurotics  with  long  history  of  nervous 
breakdowns  and  illnesses  who  behave  like  class  (a),  but  more  per- 
sistently, and  from  whom  not  much  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of 
reconstruction. 

Men  shoot  or  cut  off  their  fingers  or  toes,  practically  always  on  the 
right  side,  to  disqualify  themselves  for  service.  Sometimes  they 
put  their  hands  imder  cars  for  this  purpose.  Many  men  have  their 
teeth  pulled  out.  Retention  of  urine  is  simulated.  Egg  albumen  is 
injected  into  the  bladder  or  put  in  urine.  Glucose  is  added  to  urine. 
Digitalis,  thyroid  gland  preparations,  and  strophanthus  are  taken 
to  cause  disturbance  of  the  heart  and  cantharides  to  cause  albu- 
minuria. The  skin  is  irritated  by  various  substances,  which  are 
also  injected  imder  it  to  create  abscesses.  Various  substances  are 
taken  to  bring  about  purging.  An  appearance  of  hemoptysis  may  be 
produced  by  adding  blood,  either  human  or  that  of  animals,  to  the 
sputa.  Sometimes  merely  coloring  matter  is  added.  Those  who 
can  vomit  voluntarily  what  they  swallow  use  the  same  means  to 
create  the  appearance  of  hematemesis.  Similarly,  coloring  matters 
may  be  added  to  the  stools.  Mechanical  and  chemical  irritants  are 
made  use  of  to  cause  inflammation  about  practically  all  the  body 
orifices.  Jaundice  may  be  simulated  by  taking  picric  acid.  Crutches, 
spectacles,  trusses,  strappings,  etc.,  are  made  use  of  to  create  the 
appearance  of  disability. 

The  surest  means  of  detecting  malingering  is  a  thorough  under- 
standing by  the  examiner  of  the  types  of  people  who  actually  do  it — 
and  the  way  they  behave.  It  is  only  in  the  feigned  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  ear  that  special  tests  are  required.  Observation  in  hospital 
is  necessary  in  difficult  cases.  The  vast  bulk  of  malingerers  are  those 
who  exaggerate  some  actual  defect,  and  the  problem  for  the  medical 
examiner  is  to  decide  whether  the  defect  complained  of  is  sufficient 
cause  for  rejection  for  service. 
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It  was  found  often  necessary  to  accept  individuals  having  certain 
defects  which  are  ordinarily  objectionable^  for  the  reason  that  many 
purposely  contracted  diseases  or  habits  or  created  defects  in  order 
to  escape  service.  In  sucli  cases  the  registrants  were  inducted  if  not 
incapacitated;  if  rendered  unfit  for  any  military  service,  their  cases 
were  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  legal  action. 

9.  Urban  and  rural  physical  rejections  compared. — ^Table  52  con- 
trasts rejections  in  certain  urban  and  rural  communities..  Urban 
communities  were  selected  from  boards  in  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland;  Milwaukee,  Seattle,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  and  New  Orleans.  iRural  communities  were  taken  from 
all  States,  using  only  boards  having  less  than  1,200  registrants  in 
the  June  5,  1917,  registration.     The  results  are  as  follows: 

Table  52. — Rural  and  urban  phymcal  rejectian$  compared. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


Rural  and  urban  physical  rejections  compared. 


Number. 


Total  examined  in  100  selected  urban  and  rural  regions. . . 

Rejected  in  100  selected  urban  and  rural  regions. . 
Examined  in  urban  regions 

Rejected  in  urban  regions 

Examined  in  rural  regions 

Rejected  in  rural  regions 


200,000 
38, 569 

100,000 
21, 675 

100,000 
16,894 


Percent 

of  ex- 
amined. 


19.28 


21.68 
i6*89 


For  further  study.  Appendix  Table  52-A  gives  a  percentage  com- 
parison of  rejections,  by  disqualifying  defects,  for  eight  urban  and 
eight  rural  districts.  In  this  table  45,000  rejects  were  studied, 
nearly  equally  divided  between  city  and  country. 

The  figures  of  both  of  these  studies  indicate  that  a  considerable 
physical  advantage  accrues  to  the  boy  reared  in  the  country. 

10.  Colored  and  white  physical  rejections  compared, — In  the  three 
groups  representing  partis^  or  total  disqualification,  a  further  feature 
revealed  by  the  local  boards'  records  is  to  be  found  in  the  comparison 
of  rejections  of  colored  and  white  registrants.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  iReport  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  for  the  Civil 
War  contains  an  elaborate  study  on  this  subject.  In  the  present 
war  the  records  for  rejections  in  the  selective  draft  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 15,  1917,  are  not  yet  available;  but  for  the  period  between  Decem- 
ber 15,  1917,  and  September  11,  1918,  the  figures  are  as  follows: 
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Table  53. — Colored  and  white  fhynoal  rejeeUom  compared. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


Colored  and  vhite  physical  rejections  compared. 


Total,  colored  and  white  examined  Dec.  15, 1917, 

to  Sept.  11,  1918 

Group  A 

Disqualified  partly  or  totally 

Group  B 

Group  C 

Group  D 

Total,  colored  examined 

Group  A 

Disqualified  partly  or  totally 

Group  B 

Group  0 

Group  D 

Total  white  examined 

Group  A 

Disqualified  partly  or  totally. 

Group  B 

Group  C 

Group  D 


Number. 


3, 208, 446 

2,  259, 027 

949, 419 

88,436 

339, 377 

521,606 

458, 838 

342,277 

116, 561 

9,605 

27, 474 

79, 482 

2, 749, 608 

1, 916, 750 

832,858 

78,831 

311, 903 

442, 124 


Per  cent  of 
Per  cent  of    partial 
examined.!  di8quall> 

!  flcations. 


100.00 
70.41 


2.76 

10.58 

16.25 

100.00 

74.60 


2.87 
11.34 
16.08 


100.00 

9.31 

35.75 

54.94 


100.00 

a  24 

23.57 

68.19 


100.00 

9.47 

37.45 

53.08 


11.  Alien  and  naiive  physical  rejections  compared. — For  the  purpose 
of  comparing  the  physical  qualifications  of  natives  and  aliens  a  com- 
parison was  made  of  the  rejections  in  local  boards  composed  domi- 
nantly  of  natives  and  aliens,  respectively.  Some  85,000  examina- 
tions were  assembled  from  local  boards  in  dominant  alien  wards  of 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee, 
and  Cincinnati,  representing  a  registration  of  300,000.  Then  some 
100,000  examinations  were  similarly  assembled  from  other  than  city 
boards  in  the  States  of  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio, 
representing  also  a  registration  of  300,000.  The  results  were  as 
follows: 

Table  54. — Physical  rejections  in  alien  and  native  commumties  compared. 


3 
4 
5 
6 


Allen  and  native  physical  rejections  compared. 

Number. 

164,854 
28,184 
84,723 
14,525 

100, 131 
13, 659 

Per  cent 

of 
^^untnuHl. 

1 
Total  number  of  records  of  examination  compared  in 
dominant  alien  and  native  communities 

Rejected  (group  D) 

15  25 

Total  compared,  alien  communities 

Rejected  (mup  D) 

17  14 

Total  (compared,  native  communities. 

Rejected  (croup  D) 

13  (A 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  might  be  expected,  this  comparison 
is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  native  Americans.  In  every 
100,000  men  the  native  born  would  yield  3,500  more  (an  additional 
regiment  at  war  strength)  for  military  service  than  would  a  like  num- 


ber of  foreign  bom. 
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An  additional  light  on  this  subject  is  thrown  by  a  report  from  local 
board  for  division  No.  129,  New  York  City.  This  board,  realizing  a 
great  opportunity,  made  careful  anthropometric  studies  of  about  600 
registrants.  The  work  was  performed  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  in  whose  building  the  board  had  its  quarters.  The 
anthropometric  examination,  supplementary  to  the  physical,  com- 
prised observations  xmder  the  following  six  heads:  (1)  Ancestry  and 
nationality;  (2)  measurements  and  observation  of  the  head  and  body; 
(3)  examination  of  teeth  and  measurement  of  jaws;  (4)  foot  imprint; 
(5)  nervous  history  and  condition;  and  (6)  photographs.  Twenty- 
eight  measurements  of  the  body  were  taken,  including  12  of  the  head 
and  face.  A  human  figure  plotted  according  to  the  average  from 
these  measurements  would  give  the  main  outline  type  of  a  registrant. 
A  special  blank  was  employed,  and  by  following  the  order  given  in 
the  blank  all  measurements  could  be  made  in  about  four  minutes  per 
man. 

Time  has  been  lacking  for  a  final  study  of  the  observed  data.  How- 
ever, the  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  the  foreign  born  registrants 
were  markedly  less  fit  for  service  than  the  native  bom,  but  that  there 
is  no  marked  difference  between  the  native  bom  of  foreign  parents 
and  those  of  native  American  stock. 

12.  Age-21  physical  rejections. — Had  the  armistice  of  November 
11,  1918,  not  resulted  in  a  cessation  of  the  physical  examinations 
(partly  completed)  for  the  September  12  registrants  of  ages  18-46, 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  present  an  exact  accoimt  of  the 
differences  between  the  several  ages  as  to  physical  qualifications. 
Such  an  accoimt  of  this  important  phase  will  now  only  be  possible 
when  the  local  board  records  shall  have  been  assembled  and  analyzed 
by  the  Surgeon  General's  Office. 

Meanwhile,  an  important  clue  to  the  possible  difference  can  be 
found  by  comparing  the  physical  examinations  of  the  age-21  group 
registering  June  5-August  24,  1918,  with  the  average  for  ages  21-30 
registering  June  5,  1917.     The  comparison  results  as  follows: 

Table  55. — Age-21  physical  rejectionsy  compared  inth  ages  21-SO. 


Age-21  ph72«ical  rejections. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Total  razintrants phyeically  examined 

Fufly  aualined  (Group  A) 

Disqualified  pamy  or  totally. . . 

Group  B 

Group  C 

Group  D 


Ages  21-W,  examined  Dec. 
15, 1917- June  5, 1918. 


Number. 


2, 693, 448 

1,  863,  Cy47 

830,401 

75,120 

284,  824 

470,  457 


Per  cent. 


100.00 
69.17 
30.83 
2.79 
10.57 
17.47 


Age-21,  examined  June 
5-Sept.  11, 1918. 


Number. 


514, 998 

395, 980 

119, 018 

13, 316 

54,553 

51, 149 


Per  cent. 


100.00 
76.89 
23.11 

2.59 
10.59 

9.93 


13.  Camp  surgeons*  revision  of  local  board  physical  examirhations.-^ 
An  appreciable  proportion  of  inducted  men  foimd  by  local  boards 
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to  be  acceptable  for  military  service  were  rejected  for  physical  or 
mental  defects  by  Army  medical  examiners  at  mobilization  points. 
Several  factors  contributed  to  this  result,  namely,  lack  of  uniformity 
between  local  board  and  Army  standards  (as  already  mentioned); 
inexperience  or  insufficient  care  on  the  part  of  examining  physicians 
of  local  and  medical  advisory  boards;  'errors  and  undue  length  of 
time  elapsing  between  examination  by  local  board  and  examination 
at  camp,  during  which  period  changes  occurred  in  physical  conditions 
of  registrants;  particularity  of  Army  examiners;  and  the  varying 
human  equation  ^' when  doctors  disagree."  Oddly  enough,  the  camp 
rejections  were  largely  for  obvious  defects,  many  of  which,  it  would 
seem,  might  have  been  readily  apparent  to  the  examiners  of  local 
boards.  Obvious  defects  accounted  for  over  60  per  cent  of  camp 
rejections.  Among  these  were  deformities,  flat  feet,  discharging 
ears,  poor  physique,  defective  mentality,  hernias,  loss  of  teeth,  and 
varicose  veins. 

(a)  The  national  figures  and  percentages  are  shown  below  in  Table 
56  for  the  period  February  10,  1918,  to  October  31,  1918.  This 
period  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  present  system  of  reporting 
rejections  only  became  effective  as  of  the  earlier  date  cited. 

Table  56. — Camp  turgeons*  revision  of  local  hoard  physical  examinations. 


2 
3 


Camp  suxgoons'  physical  rejections. 


Total  selectives  placed  in  groups  A  and  G  by  local  boards 

and  sent  to  camp  Dec.  15,  1917-Oct.  15,  1918 

Total  rejected  at  camps 

Total  accepted  at  camps 


Number. 


Percent 
ofcamp^ 
ftxaminft- 
I     tlons. 

I 


2, 124, 293       100. 00 

172, 000  8. 10 

1,952,293  I      91.90 


It  thus  appears  that  the  national  percentage  of  inducted  men  of 
Groups  A  and  C  afterwards  rejected  at  camp  was  8.10.  The  variances 
for  the  several  States  are  shown  in  Appendix  Table  66-A.  The  graphic 
representation  for  Appendix  Table  56-A  shows  the  comparison  in 
another  manner  (Chart  D). 

(6)  At  this  point,  comparison  must  be  made  with  the  results  in 
1917,  under  the  earlier  plan  of  physical  examination.  The  percent- 
ages of  original  rejections  by  local  boards,  and  of  subsequent  rejec- 
tions by  camp  surgeons  of  local  board  accepted  men,  were  as  follows: 

Table  57. — Comparison  of  1917  and  1918  rejections. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


Rejetions,  1917  and  1918,  compared.  Per  cent. 


Percentage  of  rejections  by  local  boards  in  1917 29. 11 

PercentMje  in  1918,  groups  B.  0,  D  (Table  49) ■      29.  59 

Percentage  of  camp  rejections  of  local  board  acceptances,  1917 5. 80 


Percentage  in  1918  (Table  56). 


8.10 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  effect  of  the  new  physical  group  method 
was  not  to  increase  the  ratio  of  rejections,  but  only  to  subdivide  the 
old  ratio  into  suitable  grades. 

(e)  The  possible  explanations  for  this  percentage  of  rejections  at 
camp,  and  for  the  variances  in  different  places,,  are  numerous,  as 
above  stated.  But  they  obviously  fall  under  three  -general  heads, 
viz,  variances  due  to  physical  fitness  of  registrants  in  different  locali- 
ties, or  variances  due  to  different  action  by  different  local  boards,  or 
variances  due  to  different  action  by  different  camp  surgeons.  It  is 
highly  desirable  to  determine,  as  closely  as  possible,  which  of  these 
three  influences  was  the  most  responsible.  State  pride  is  involved 
in  discovering  whether  physical  manhood  is  better  developed  in  one 
region  than  another;  and  military  administration  is  concerned  with 
ascertaining  whether  local  board  physicians  or  camp  siu^eons  came 
neaFer  the  truth  on  the  whole. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  rejections  separately 
by  States,  then  separately  by  principal  camps,  and  then  by  a  com- 
bination of  camps  and  States  covering  an  identical  group  of  regis- 
trants. 

The  first  of  these  analyses  can  be  found  in  Appendix  Table  56-A, 
aheady  referred  to,  showing  the  percentage  of  camp  rejections  by 
States. 

The  second  of  these  analyses  is  given  in  the  following  Table  58, 
showing  the  percentage  of  rejections  for  the  principal  camps: 

Table  68. — Physical  rejections  by  camps  compared. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


Rejections  by  camps  compared. 


Total    selectivee    received    and    examined    at 
specified  campe,  Feb.  10,  1918,  to  Oct.  1, 1918. . 

Rejected 

Accepted 

Examined  at  Gamp  Custer 

Rejected 

Accepted 

Examinea  at  Camp  Dodge 

Rejected 

Accepted 

Examined  at  Camp  Grant 

Rejected 

Accepted 

Examined  at  Camp  Lewis 

Rejected 

Accepted 

Examinea  at  Camp  Riley 

Rejected 

Accepted 

Examined  at  Camp  Taylor 

Rejected 

Accepted 


Numbw. 


326,  784 

25,  731 

301, 053 

53,828 

6,398 
47, 430 
53,150 

2,207 
60,943 
71, 266 

6,880 
64,386 
59,233 

5,175 
54,058 
14,665 

1,151 
13, 514 
74,642 

3,920 
70,  722 


Per  cent 

of  ex- 
amined. 


100.00 

7.87 

92.13 


Percent 

of  ex- 
amined. 


100.00 

11.88 

88.12 

100.00 

4.15 

95.85 

100.00 

9.65 

90.35 

100.00 

8.74 

91.26 

100.00 

7.85 

92.15 

100.00 

5.25 

94.75 
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The  third  of  these  analyses  takes  an  identical  group  of  242,642 
inducted  men  rejected  and  compares  them  by  States  of  origin  and  by 
camps  of  rejection;  this  reveals  whether  or  not  men  from  the  same 
States  and  boards  were  differently  treated  at  different  camps,  and 
whether  or  not  the  same  camp  surgeons  varied  in  their  rejections  of 
men  from  different  States  and  boards.     The  table  is  as  follows: 

Table  69.^Physical  rejections  by  camp  aurgeonSf  hy  selected  coterminous  camps  and 

States,  compared. 


Total. 

At  Camp 
Caster. 

At  Camp 
Dodge. 

At  Camp 
Grant. 

At  Camp 
Taylor. 

I 

2 

From  eight  States: 

Examined 

242,642 

18, 524 

7.63 

47,564 

3,726 

7.83 

31,166 

1,929 

6.19 

25,801 

885 

3.43 

35,  669 

2,194 

6.15 

42,204 
5,021 
11.90 

28, 151 

1,764 

6.27 

5,864 

237 

4.04 

26,223 
2,768 
10.56 

50,725 
6,061 
11.96 

2,000 

225 

11.25 

3,309 

451 

13.63 

52, 419 

2,114 

4.03 

4,522 

371 

8.20 

3,436 

341 

9.92 

25,801 

885 

3.43 

70,056 

6,674 

9.53 

30,690 

2,637 

8.59 

1,000 

149 

14.90 

69.442 

8 

Rejected 

3,675 
5.29 

4 

Percentaipe 

5 
6 

7 

From  Illinoid: 

Examined 

Rejected 

10,352 
493 

8 

9 

10 

Percentage 

From  Indiana: 

Examined 

4.76 

23,421 
988 

H 

Rejected 

12 

Percentage. 

4  22 

13 
14 

From  Iowa: 

Examined 

15 

Rejected 

16 

Percentage 

From  Kentucky: 

Examined 

17 
18 

35,669 

2,194 

6  15 

19 

Reiected 

20 

Percentage 

From  Michigan: 

Examined 

21 
22 

42,204 
5,021 

- 

• 

23 

Reiected 

24 

Percentage 

From  Minnesota: 

Examined 

11.90 

••........ 

25 
26 

12,796 

15,355 

1,484 

9.66 

27 

Reiected 

280 
2.19 

5,864 

237 

4.04 

28 

Percentage 

From  North  Dakota: 
Examined 

29 
30 

31 

Reiected 

32 

Percentage 

From  Wisconsin: 

Examined 

33 
34 

3,212 

364 

11.33 

23,011 
2,404 
10.45 

35 

Reiected 

36 

Percentage 

It  will  be  noticed  by  comparing  each  State  for  the  several  camps  to 
which  it  contributed,  and  then  comparing  each  camp  for  the  con- 
tributing States,  that  some  inferences  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  correct 
explanation  of  a  particular  percentage  of  rejections,  i.  e.,  whether 
it  was  due  to  the  peculiar  standards  of  a  specific  camp,  or  whether 
it  was  in  keeping  with  the  general  standard  of  physical  condition 
contributed  from  that  State. 

14.  Specific  causes  of  rejection. — ^A  most  important  revelation 
developing  from  the  records  of  rejection  is,  of  course;  found  in  specific 
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causes  forming  the  defects  on  which  the  rejections  were  based.  A 
complete  study  of  the  records  will,  of  course,  not  be  feasible  for  some 
time  to  come.  But  the  available  records  are  on  a  large  enough  scale 
to  justify  generalization.  Their  value  in  all  aspects  of  medical 
administration,  and  not  least  in  that  of  the  Army,  can  not  be  exag- 
gerated. Not  only  do  they  represent  the  broadest  basis  ever  avail- 
able for  such  an  inquiry,  but  they  were  made  imder  such  conditions 
of  fair  imformity,  both  as  to  time,  as  to  area,  and  as  to  physical 
standards  employed,  that  their  scientific  worth  is  unequaled  by  any 
statistics  hitherto  accessible. 

Three  series  of  examinations  were  here  studied.  The  first  series 
(Series  X)  covered  some  255,000  records  of  rejection  by  local  boards 
(P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1010);  these  were  forwarded  by  the  boards  to  the 
Surgeon  General's  Office,  and  represent  all  of  the  records  (airiving  at 
random)  that  could  be  examined  in  the  time  available.  The  second 
ceries  (Series  Y)  covered  172,000  records  of  rejection  by  camp  siu-- 
geons  of  men  accepted  by  local  board  physicians;  these  represent  all 
of  the  records  (P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1029-B)  forwarded  from  camps  to 
this  office  between  February  10  and  October  31,  1918;  they  cover 
registrants  of  both  Group  A  and  Group  C;  but  the  former  were 
greatly  in  the  majority.  The  third  series  (Series  Z)  comprised  dis- 
charges from  the  Army,  after  acceptance,  of  recently  inducted 
registrants;  the  records  of  some  40,000  such  individuals  were  avail- 
able. These  three  series  are  shown,  separately  and  in  total,  for  each 
of  the  20  physical  causes  of  rejection,  in  the  foUowing  Table  60: 

Table  60.~-Variftie»  of  defects  disqualifying  for  military  service,  from  Feb.  10, 1918,  to 

Oct.  15,  1918. 


Ctaiao  for  rejection. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


5 
6 

7 
8 

0 

10 


Total  for  all  causes 

Alcohol  and  drugs . 

Bonee  and  joints  . . 

Developmental 
defects  (height 
weight,  chest 
measurements, 
muscles) 

Digestive  system. . 

Em 

Eyes 

Flat  foot  (patholog- 
ical)   

Genito- urinary 
(venereal) 

Genito-urinary 
(non- venereal) . . 


Total  rejections 

by  local  boards 

and  camp 

suTigeons. 


Num- 
ber. 


467,694 
2,007 

57,744 


S9, 166 

2,476 

20,465 

49,801 

18,087 

6,235 

6,309 


Per 

cent. 


100.00 

.43 

12.35 


8.37 

.53 

4.38 

10.65 

3.87 

1.33 

1.35 


Rejected  bv 

lo(»l  boards 

and  placed  in 

OroapD 

(Series  X). 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


Accepted  br 
local  boards  for 
Oroups  A  or  C, 
but  rejected  by 
campsunreons 
(Series  Y). 


Discharged 

from  Army 
after  acceptance 
by  local  boards 

and  camp 
surgeons 

(Series  Z). 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


255,3121100.00 

2311       .09 

33,283   13.04 


27,293 

1,586 

12,100 

32, 775 

3,342 

2,042 

3,054 


10.69 

.62 

4.74 

12.83 

1.31 

.81 

1.21 


172, 000 100. 0040, 382' 100. 00 


1,238 
19^623 


.72 
11.41 


538 
4,838 


1.33 
11.98 


11,538     6.71       335       .83 
448       .26       442     1.09 


6, 455'  3.  75 

15, 367  8.  93 

13, 234  7. 69 

2,  744  L  60 

2, 226  1. 30 


1,910 
1,659 

1,511 

1,449 


4.73 
4.11 

3.74 

3.59 


1,029     2.55 
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Table  60. — VarUties  of  defects  disqualifying  for  military  serviceyfrom  Feb.  10  ^  1918  ^  to 

Oct.  15,  7915— Continued. 


Cause  for  r>  ection. 


11 

12 
13 
14 

15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 


21 
22 


Heart  and  blood 
venseLs 

Hernia 

Mental  deficiency 

Nervous  and  men- 
tal disorders 

Respiratory  (tu- 
berculous)   

Respiratory  (non- 
tuberculous)  . . . 

Skin 

Teeth 

Thvroid 

Tuberculosis  of 
parts  other  than 
respiratory 

All  other  defects . 

Cause  not  given... 


Total  rej«otion8 

by  looalboards 

and  camp 

surgeons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


61,142 
28, 268 
24, 514 

23,728 

40, 533 

7,823 
12, 519 
14, 793 

8,215 


4,136 
14, 314 
25, 419 


Rejected  by 

lo<»lboarda 

and  placed  in 

Group  D 

(Series  X). 


Num- 
ber. 


13.07  36,470 
6.  041  8, 473 
5.24   14,417 


5.07   10,945 


8.67 

L67 
2.68 
3.16 
L76 


.88 
3.06 
5.44 


27,559 

3,081 

12, 207 

4,314 

3,161 


3,853 

12, 671 

2,465 


Per 
cent. 


Accepted  by 
local  boards  for 
Groups  A  or  C, 
but  rejected  by 
camo  surgeons 
(Series  Y). 


Num- 
ber. 


14.28 
3.32 
5.65 

4.29 

10.77 

L21 
4.78 
L69 
1.23 


L51 

4.96 

.97 


19, 268 

18,353 

6,293 

7,319 

10, 792 

3,483 

213 

9,952 

3,697 


159 
1,373 

18,225 


Per 
cent. 


11.20 

10.67 

3.66 

4.26 

6.27 

2.02 

.12 

6.79 

2.15 


.09 

.80 

10.60 


DischargBd 

from  Army 
after  aoceptattod 
by  local  boards 

and  camp 
surgeons. 

(Senes  Z). 


Num- 
ber. 


5,404 
1,442 
3,804 

5,464 

2,182 

1,259 

99 

527 

1,867 


124 

270 

4,729 


Per 

cent. 


13.38 
3.57 
9.42 

13.53 

5.40 

3.12 

.25 

L31 

S.38 


.31 

.67 

n.71 


The  variances  by  States  are  shown  in  Appendix  Table  60-A  which 
takes  the  consolidated  total  for  the  three  series,  covering  nearly  half 
a  million  individuals. 

In  order  to  afford  opportunity  for  a  more  careful  study  of  the 
variance  between  localities  in  the  recurrence  of  these  several  physical 
conditions,  the  first  two  series  (X  and  Y)  are  set  forth  separately,  by 
States  and  causes  of  rejection,  in  Appendix  Table  60-B  (local  boards, 
P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1010)  and  Appendix  Table  60-C  (camp  surgeons, 
P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1029-B).  A  more  extended  table  for  Series  Y, 
showing  the  anatomical  and  pathological  defects  in  greater  detail,  is 
given  in  Appendix  Table  60-1). 

Graphic  representations,  showing  comparisons  of  causes  of  rejec- 
tions for  eight  selected  States,  may  be  found  in  Charts  E  to 
L,  inclusive.  States  were  selected  to  contrast  locaUties;  New 
England,  the  Middle  Atlantic,  the  South,  the  C!!entral,  the  Mid- West, 
the  Mexican  border,  and  the  Pacific  sections  each  having  a  repre- 
sentative; Maryland  is  included  as  the  State  with  the  best  record. 
The  interesting  fact  is  apparent  that  States  differed  widely  in  the 
principal  defects  for  which  inducted  men  were  returned  to  them  as 
rejected  at  camps.  Thus,  Texas  and  New  York  had  highest  rejec- 
tion ratios  for  visual  defects,  Maryland  for  deformities,  Massachusetts 
for  dental  abnormalties,  Alabama  for  mental  and  nervous  disorders, 
California  and  Colorado  for  tuberculosis,  Illinois  for  hernia.     These 
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observations  indicate  either  that  the  conditions  cited  were  notably 
prevalent  in  the  States  named,  or  that  an  unusual  number  of  failures 
in  diagnosis  occmred  with  respect  to  those  conditions. 

15.  Alcohol  and  drug  addiction. — ^In  order  to  determine  the  degree 
to  which  these  disabilities  figured  in  physical  examinations  during 
the  processes  of  the  draft  and  in  early  Army  service,  a  study  was 
made  of  figures  from  three  sources,  namely,  the  above-mentioned 
rejections  by  local  boards  and  rejections  at  camps  and  also  discharges 
of  recently  inducted  men  from  the  Army  (P.  M.  G.  O.  Form  1029-D). 
A  total  of  467,694  cases  of  such  rejections  and  discharges  were  listed. 
In  that  number,  only  2,007  rejections  or  discharges  for  the  above- 
named  conditions  cited  were  found.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
largest  percentage  of  these  was  found  among  those  discharged  from 
the  Army.  This,  of  course,  resulted  from  the  fact  that  better  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  in  the  Army  for  observation  for  the  detection  of 
drunkards  and  addicts. 

Since  the  physical  standards  in  force  for  the  local  bo^ds  required 
that  drug  addicts  be  placed  in  Group  B,  as  having  defects  to  be  re- 
garded as  remediable,  and  since  few  Group  B  men  were  sent  to  camp, 
it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  registrants  recognized  by  the  local 
board  physicians  as  such  were  so  placed.  However,  only  88,436 
individuals  were  placed  in  Group  B  for  all  causes,  and  but  a  moderate 
part  of  these  could  have  been  so  included  on  account  of  drug  addic- 
tion. Thus  it  is  evident  either  that  such  cases  went  unrecognized, 
or  that  the  condition  is  not  so  prevalent  as  some  have  thought. 

A  study  of  a  selected  group  of  556  drug  addicts  by  occupations 
gives  the  following  data:  Teamsters,  drivers,  and  chauffeurs  consti- 
tuted 12.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  number;  men  who  called  themselves 
laborers  yielded  11.7  per  cent;  waiters  and  hotel  servants  were  8  per 
cent;  bookkeepers  and  office  assistants  gave  7  per  cent.  Thus  40 
per  cent  of  the  whole  nimiber  were  included  within  the  occupations 
named.  From  this  group  of  556  addicts,  311  admitted  that  they 
were  addicted  to  morphine;  118  cited  heroin;  54  used  two  or  more 
of  the  usual  drugs;  72  did  not  state  the  drug;  only  one  individual 
alleged  cocaine  addiction. 

16.  Thyroid  disease. — ^As  shown  in  the  various  tables  pertaining  to 
physical  defects,  diseases  of  the  thyroid  gland  gave  remarkably  high 
figures  in  some  States.  This  class  of  affections  was  responsible  for 
2.15  per  cent  of  rejections  in  Series  Y.  The  3,697  cases  were 
classified  as  follows:  Simple  goiter,  680;  hyperthyroidism,  2,599; 
goiter  ¥dth  hyperthyroidism,  418. 

The  national  average  was  high  and  the  distribution  of  the  condi- 
tion pecidiar.  The  District  of  Ck)lumbia  led  the  country  in  its 
percentage  of  rejections  for  thyroid  disease,  which  was  responsible 
for  6.2  per  cent  of  its  total  rejections.  Wisconsin,  which  is  known 
to  have  a  high  prevalence  of  thyroid  abnormalities,  was  next  ¥dth 
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6.1  per  cent.  Missouri  had  5.3  per  cent;  West  Virginia  4.8,  per 
cent;  Kansas,  4.3  per  cent;  and  Virginia,  4  per  cent. 

17.  Menial  deficiency  and  disorders. — ^Analysis  of  the  figures  and 
percentages  of  men  rejected  on  account  of  deficient  mentality  and 
because  of  mental  and  nervous  disorders  affords  some  interesting 
data.  The  figures  in  Appendix  Table  60-E  are  derived  from  the 
three  sources  heretofore  described,  namely,  rejections  by  local  boards, 
rejections  at  camps,  and  dischai^es  from  the  Army. 

The  first  thing  which  is  apparent  is  that  most  of  the  Southern 
States  show  high  figures  for  the  mentally  deficient.  This  is  perhaps 
explainable  by  reason  of  their  large  negro  populations.  Vermont, 
which  stands  nine  on  the  list,  is  the  only  Northern  State  which  appears 
among  the  first  ten. 

The  next  point  is  that,  among  the  first  ten,  the  Northern  States 
mainly  exhibit  the  higher  figures  for  mental  and  nervous  disorders. 
Alabama  leads  for  the  first-named  condition,  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  other.  Maryland  stands  high  in  both.  The  District  of 
Columbia  has  the  highest  combined  percentages,  with  Maryland  a 
close  second. 

This  table  very  strikingly  exhibits  the  fact  that,  while  compara- 
tively few  such  cases  were  recognized  in  the  hurried  examinations 
made  by  local  boards  and  camps,  the  opportimities  for  observation 
under  service  conditions  promptly  disclosed  these  types  of  disabilities. 
They  formed  nearly  23  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  discharges 
from  the  Army  of  recently  inducted  registrants  whose  cases  were 
available  for  study. 

(Vm)  DBFXBMEKTS  AND  EZSMPTIOKS  IN  QSNSRAL. 

1.  Ratio  of  different  grounds  for  exemption  and  discharge. — ^The  fore- 
going several  groimds  of  deferment  and  exemption,  grouped  together 
imder  their  principal  heads,  show  the  relative  extent  to  which  each 
groimd  of  exemption  or  deferment  contributed  to  remove  registrants 
from  immediate  liability  to  military  service. 

Table  61. — Comparison  of  grounds  of  deferment. 


Comparison  of  grounds  of  deferment. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Total  registrants  June  5,  1917-Sept.  11,  1918.. . . 

Total  deferments  on  all  crounds 

Physically  disqualined 

Deferred  on  other  grounds 

Alienage 

Specific  vocations 

Necessary  agricultural  and   industrial 

vocations 

Dependency 

Military  and  naval  service 

Morally  unfit 

Undistributed  in  reports 


Number. 


10, 679, 814 

6, 973, 270 

521,606 

6, 451, 664 

1, 033, 406 

76, 497 

364,  87G 

3, 903, 733 

619, 727 

18, 620 

434, 815 


Percent 
of  regis- 
trants. 


Per  oeot 

of  dofM^ 

ment, 

1018. 


100.00 

65.29  ;  100.00 

1  7.48 

i  92.52 

t  14.82 

I  1.10 

'  5.23 

55.98 

&89 

.27 

e.28 
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These  figures,  however,  can  be  regarded  as  only  approximate. 
Under  the  classification  system,  multiple  claims  on  different  grounds 
might  be  made  by  the  same  registrant,  and  only  the  most  deferred 
ground  became  the  effective  one  to  place  him  in  the  class  wliich 
operated  to  defer  him.  The  scrutiny  of  the  records,  to  disentangle 
with  accuracy  the  effective  claims  granted  from  the  noneffective 
claims  granted,  has  not  been  feasible  for  the  boards  within  the  time 
limited  for  their  reports.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  ground  of 
a  claim  granted  is  not  the  most  significant  element  in  judging  of  the 
effects  of  the  draft;  e.  g.,  an  alien  might  be  deferred  on  the  ground 
of  dependency,  and  a  married  man  might  be  deferred  on  the  groimd 
of  industrial  necessity;  and  thus  alienage  ot  the  married  status  were 
protected  incidentally  but  effectually. 

The  above  figures,  therefore,  represent  only  an  approximate  sxmi- 
maiy  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  chief  groimds  for  deferment. 
The  result  is  useful  merely  as  showing  the  relative  effect  of  legis- 
latively sanctioning  one  or  another  ground  of  deferment. 

It  would  be  natiu'al  to  compare  the  residts  in  1918  with  the  results 
in  1917,  for  the  specific  groimds  recognized  in  the  law.  Theoretically 
this  might  signify  something  of  the  difference  between  the  classifi- 
cation system  and  the  original  method  of  calling  and  discharging  or 
accepting.  But  in  fact  it  has  no  significance,  because  of  the  reverse 
order,  in  1917  and  1918,  of  the  physical  examinations  and  the  filing 
of  claims  for  deferment  or  exemption,  already  referred  to  in  Chapter 
III.  In  1918,  claims  for  exemption  or  discharge  were  first  granted 
or  denied,  and  then  physical  examination  followed  for  those  not 
discharged  or  exempted;  thus  the  ruliug  upon  claims  for  exemption 
or  discharge  applied  to  a  group  of  persons  consisting  of  every  regis- 
trant called  up  to  a  given  date.  But  in  1917  the  physical  examina- 
tion came  first,  and  then  those  foimd  qualified  physically  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  file  claims  for  deferment  or  exemption;  thus  the 
nilings  upon  such  claims  covered  a  group  of  men  consisting  only  of 
.those  physically  qualified;  so  that  in  1917  the  ratio  of  physical  dis- 
qualification to  all  groimds  of  discharge  or  exemption  was  36.08 
per  cent,  while  in  1918  it  was  only  7.48  per  cent.  The  comparison 
therefore  has  no  significance. 

2.  RaMo  of  different  classes. — Under  the  original  plan  practiced  in 
1917  there  were  but  two  classes  of  registrants;  the  first  was  those 
discharged  or  exempted,  and  the  second  was  those  accepted.  But  an 
important  object  of  the  classification  system  adopted  for  1918  (as 
already  pointed  out  in  Chapter  III)  was  to  meet  the  equities  of  the 
situation  by  establishing  as  many  as  five  classes,  graded  in  the  order 
of  their  equitable  liability  to  immediate  military  service.  It  is, 
therefore,  interesting  to  observe  what  was  the  total  yield  of  each  of 
these  five  classes,  in  their  relation  to  the  whole  number  of  registrants. 
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One  of  the  importaat  questions  arising  in  July,  1918|  when  the 
proposal  for  extending  the  draft  ages  to  18-45  was  in  contemplation, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  additional  2,000,000  men  or  more^ 
was  whether  this  proposed  course  was  preferable  to  that  of  going 
further  into  the  original  10,000,000  registrants  of  ages  21-30,  by- 
taking  in  due  sequence  the  higher  deferred  Classes  II,  III,  and  IV; 
and  this  question  in  turn  depended  somewhat  on  the  probable  yield 
of  each  of  these  higher  classes;  for,  assuming  that  Class  IV,  containing 
chiefly  registrants  with  dependent  families,  was  not  to  be  taken 
until  a  last  resort,  it  might  prove  that  Classes  II  and  III,  even  if 
taken  completely,  would  not  furnish  the  necessary  number  required 
for  the  enlarged  military  program.  The  f oDowing  table  now  supplies 
the  answer  to  this,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  interesting  questions: 

Table  62. — Deferments  and  exemptions  in  general. 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 


Deferments  and  exemptions  in  general. 


Total  registrants  June  5,  1917-Sept.  11,  1918, 

claasified  since  Dec.  15,  1917 

Total  deferments  and  exemptions  on  all 

grounds 

Class  II 

Class  III 

Class  IV 

Class  V 

Undistributed  in  reports 

Placed  in  Class  I 


Number. 


Peroont 
of  total 
regis- 
trants. 


9, 952, 735 

6, 973, 270 
989,568 
407,125 

3, 026, 178 

2, 123, 825 
426,574 

2, 979,  465 


100.00 
70.07 


29.93 


Percent 
of  total 
exemp- 
tions. 


100.  CO 
14.18 

5.84 
43.40 
30.46 

6.12 


One  interesting  feature  of  the  above  table  is  the  revelation  that 
Class  IV  was  by  far  the  largest  of  the  deferred  classes,  and  this,  of 
course,  by  reason  of  its  lai^e  element  of  dependency  deferments. 
Class  V's  size  was  due  chiefly  to  physical  disqualifications,  alienage, 
and  military  service.  Another  important  feature,  not  obvious  from 
the  mere  figures,  but  patent  in  the  administration  of  the  system,  was 
that  Classes  II  and  III  served  precisely  the  purpose,  already  men- 
tioned, in  establishing  the  system,  viz,  that  of  affording  more  elas- 
ticity and  greater  opportunity  to  recognize  the  several  equitable 
grades  in  the  order  of  liability  for  military  service.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  administration  of  the  system  by  the  boards  was  made 
far  more  satisfactory  in  public  opinion  by  the  recognition  of  these 
different  grades;  Classes  II  and  III  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
recognizing  the  border-line  groups  of  cases,  which  under  the  original 
system  woidd  have  been  disposed  of  either  by  an  out-and-out  accep- 
tance or  by  an  out-and-out  discharge  or  exemption. 

3.  Division's  within  Classes. — ^The  several  divisions  within  the 
classes,  denoted  on  the  first  page  of  the  questionnaire  by  letters  and 
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brief  description,  represent  the  more  specific  grounds  for  deferment 
within  each  class.  Appendix  Table  62-A  and  Chart  M  show  the  figures 
in  detail.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  compiling  the  tables  from  the 
records  of  the  boards  without  expenditure  of  inordinate  time  and 
labor,  these  figures  must  be  regarded  as  only  approximate;  they 
represent  the  records  as  footed  up  in  November,  1918,  although  there 
were,  of  course,  constant  changes  during  the  year  due  to  reclassifi- 
cations. Another  approximate  estimate,  as  of  date  February  to 
April,  1918,  is  shown  in  the  figures  from  the  Industrial  Index  interim 
ledger  given  in  Chapter  IV,  Table  42. 

4.  Fluctuation  of  deferred  dassifications. — It  has  been  pointed  out 
in  Chapter  III  that  multiple  claims  might  be  and  were  often  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  single  registrant,  and  that  more  than  one  claim 
might  thus  be  granted  for  the  same  registrant.  So,  too,  a  registrant 
might  be  reclassified  from  one  class  into  another  as  circumstances 
changed  and  thousands  were  at  various  times  thus  reclassified,  this 
process  going  on  throughout  the  year  and  all  over  the  poimtry. 

These  two  features  of  the  classification  system  have  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  statistics  of  classification  with  exact  accuracy 
as  of  a  specific  date.  The  boards'  records  themselves  will  show 
decisively  the  status  of  an  individual  registrant  at  a  given  time;  but 
the  process  of  tracing  each  case  through  the  records  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  total  results  for  the  year  is  a  complex  and  tedious 
one,  and  any  form  of  report  necessarily  increases  in  complexity  and 
diflSculty  as  it  gains  in  accuracy  and  completeness.  For  these 
reasons  it  must  be  noted  that  the  totals  here  shown  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  classification  have  not  always  been  brought  into 
consistency  by  the  boards. 

5.  Ratio  of  exemptioTis  and  deferments  under  the  British  system, — 
By  the  British  system  of  conscription  (Appendix  K)  all  men  regis- 
tered but  not  immediately  called  were  "deemed  to  be  enlisted '' 
and  were  "posted  to  the  Army  Reserve.''  The  selection  of  these 
men  for  the  reserve  was  made  by  passing  upon  individual  cases, 
much  as  in  our  system.  The  several  groimds  for  such  deferment, 
or  "posting  to  the  reserve,"  are  summarized  in  Appendix  K.  The 
registration  included  all  ages  between  15  and  60;  but  the  successive 
conscription  acts  extended,  from  time  to  time,  the  ages  for  imme- 
diate liability  to  military  service,  beginning  at  18  to  40,  thence 
going  to  46,  and  upward,  with  varying  qualifications. 

The  registration  which  took  place  August-September,  1915,  covered 
some  5,000,000  men  of  ages  18  to  40,  but  did  not  include  some 
3,000,000  (estimated)  who  had  already  enlisted.  The  total  men  of 
military  ages  18  to  45  numbered  something  more  than  9,500,000, 
but  the  only  available  figures  showing  the  deferments  ("posting  to 
the  reserve")  cover  ages  18  to  43.    Table  62a  shows  the  result: 
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Table  62jt. — Defemunts  in  British  system. 
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British  deferments,  ages  18  to  43. 


Total  males,  ages  18  to  43,  Aug.  1914-May  1918. 
Posted  to  the  Army  Reserve,  Glass  B,  since 
Aug.  15,1915 

(1)  Men,    mainly   of   low  cat^oriee,   ex- 

empted on  personal  and  domestic 
grounds 

(2)  Men  exempted  on  grounds  of  industrial 

necessity 

(a)  Fit  men   engaged   on   work   of 
national  importance 

(b)  Fit  men  engaged  on  war  work 
for  Army  or  Navy 

(c)  Men  enga.s:ed  on  war  work  for 
allies'  armies  or  navies 

(d)  Fit  men  eng^ed  in  agriculture. . 

(e)  Men  engagea  in  mercantile  marine, 

(3)  Men  of  lowest  categories  distributed 

among  (b),  (c),  and  (d) 

(4)  Specific  deferment  not  given 


Number. 


Percent. 


9, 452, 000 
3, 586, 000 

250,000 

2, 028, 000 

670,000 

840,000 

119,000 
279,000 
120,000 

1,003,000 
305,000 


100.00 
37.94 


Percent. 


100.00 

6.»7 
56.55 


27.97 

8.51 


(1)  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  total  deferments  was  virtually 
a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  American  ratio.  This  is  partly 
accounted  for  (just  one-half)  by  our  large  alienage  exemption.  The 
remainder  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  our  liberal  method  of 
gi-ading  the  deferments  into  four  classes. 

(2)  It  will  further  be  noted  that  among  the  deferments  the  ratio 
shown  for  dependency  is  relatively  small  (even  including  items  (1) 
and  (3)  together,  which  seems  proper).  This  indicates  that  tlio 
primary  consideration  was  given,  in  the  British  system,  to  the  do- 
termination  of  deferments  on  the  grounds  of  war  work  and  industrial 
necessity,  while  in  the  American  system  primary  consideration  was 
given  to  the  dependency  claims.  The  protection  to  war  work  and 
industrial  necessity  also  resulted  as  an  incident  of  the  American 
system;  but  it  was  not  attempted  to  be  directly  controlled  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  British  system;  the  adjustment  being  left  in 
part  to  the  general  industrial  trends  and  to  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  War  Industries  Board  and  other  agencies. 

(IX)  CLASS  I. 

1.  Nominal  Class  L — The  selective  service  regulations,  section  70, 
read:  ''Every  registrant  is  to  be  considered  as  belonging  in  Class  I 
until  his  status  giving  him  the  right  of  deferred  classification  is 
fxdly  established."  In  other  words,  Class  I  represents  those  regis- 
trants that  remain  after  all  deferments  or  exemptions  have  been 
granted.  ^'The  effect  of  classification  in  Class  I,"  says  the  regula- 
tion, **  is  to  render  every  man  so  classified  presently  liable  to  military 
service  in  the  order  determined  by  the  drawing.'' 
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The  number  of  men  classified  into  Class  I  fluctuated,  of  course, 
from  time  to  time,  not  only  because  of  additions  from  tardy  regis- 
tration, but  mainly  because  of  the  reclassifications  which  took  place 
constantly,  because  of  change  of  status,  or,  in  some  instances,  be- 
cause of  a  change  of  law  or  regulation,  or  of  a  change  of  policy  ad  to 
a  specific  ground  of  deferment.  The  numbers  given  in  the  ensuing 
tables  represent  the  records  as  they  stood  in  November,  1918,  with 
such  corrections  as  are  necessary  to  account  for  known  elements  of 
change. 

It  will  be  noted  thai  in  a  general  sense  Class  I,  speaking  retro- 
actively, included  that  body  of  men  who  were  accepted  and  inducted 
into  military  service  prior  to  December  15,  1917 — i.  e.,  some  500,000 
men.  But,  technically,  Class  I  included  only  those  who  were  placed 
under  that  head  after  December  15,  1917,  when  the  classification 
system  came  into  effect.  The  registrants  thus  left  out  of  the  classi- 
fication system  included,  first,  all  those  who  had  already  been  in- 
ducted by  December  15,  1917,  and,  secondly,  all  those  who  had 
already  been  reported  as  deserters  and  were  thus  obviously  not  safe 
to  rely  upon  in  future  calculations  of  effectives,  and,  thirdly,  a  few 
small  additional  descriptions  of  persons,  for  example,  those  whose 
names  had  been  canceled  for  death,  for  erroneous  registration,  or  the 
Uke.  In  proceeding  to  the  classification  after  December  15,  1917, 
therefore,  all  the  forgoing  body  of  registrants  was  eliminated.  The 
remainder  formed  .the  registrants  due  to  be  classified,  and  out  of 
this  remainder  were  formed  the  several  Classes  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V. 
Classes  II  to  V,  inclusive,  comprehended,  therefore,  not  only  persons 
not  called  before  December  15,  1917,  but  also  every  person  who  had 
been  formally  discharged  or  exempted  up  to  December  15,  1917, 
for  these  persons  came  up  again  for  classification  and  might  be  placed 
in  any  one  of  the  five  classes. 

The  total  number  thus  placed  in  Class  I  between  December  15, 
1917,  and  November  1,  1918,  is  shown  in  Table  63. 

Table  63. — Nominal  Class  I. 
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Nominal  Class  I,  since  Dec.  15,  1917. 


ToUl  regifltrants  June  6,  1917-Sept.  11, 1918. . . . 
InductioDB,   canceUations,   and  desertionfl 

prior  to  Dec.  16,  1917 

Net  due  to  be  claasified  after  Dec.  15, 1917 . 
Placed  in  Class  I,  as  of  records  Nov.  1, 

1918 

Deferments  and  exemptions 


Number. 


10, 679, 814 

727, 079 
9, 962, 736 

2,  979, 466 
6, 973, 270 


Per  cent 
of  total 
regis- 
trants. 


100.00 

6.81 
93.19 

27.90 
65.29 


Percent 

of  due  to 

be  classic 

fled. 


100.00 

29.93 
70.07 


Thus  the  nominal  Class  I  obtained  since  December  15,  1917,  was 
29.93  per  cent  of  those  remaining  to  be  classified.     But  on  adding 
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the  number  already  disposed  of  in  1917,  it  appears  that  the  entire 
nominal  Class  I  yielded  by  these  two  registrations  was  34.71  per 
cent  of  the  total  registrants. 

2.  Effective  Class  L — Class  I,  as  thus  nominally  constituted,  viz, 
** those  presently  liable  to  military  service,"  included  of  course  a 
number  of  noneffective  elements,  i.  e.,  registrants  who  could  not  be 
depended  upon  for  immediate  use  in  ordinary  general  calls  designed 
to  deliver  any  specified  numbers  of  men  called  for  by  requisitions 
from  the  General  Staff.  These  elements  of  noneffectives  were  as 
follows: 

(a)  Delinquents  and  deserters, — ^The  significance  and  extent  of  this 
body  of  registrants  is  fully  explained  in  Chapter  V. 

(ft)  Medical  Groups  B  and  C. — ^These  men  were  available  either  for 
limited  service  in  certain  capacities,  or  after  defects  had  been  reme- 
died, and  therefore  not  immediately  nor  generally;  the  extent  of  t&ese 
groups  has  already  been  set  forth  in  this  chapter,  section  (VII). 

(c)  Emergency  fleet  entries. — ^These  registrants  were  provisionally 
withdrawn  from  liabihty  for  immediate  call,  so  long  as  they  were 
carried  on  the  books  of  the  Government  shipbuilding  agencies;  the 
conditions  of  this  arrangement,  and  the  extent  of  this  body  of  men, 
have  been  fully  set  forth  in  Chapter  III. 

For  the  purposes,  therefore,  of  filling  the  ordinary  general  calls, 
from  time  to  time,  the  net  effective  Class  I  consisted  of  the  nominal 
Class  I  with  estimated  deductions  for  the  above  three  groups.  On 
account  of  these  fluctuations  of  Class  I,  from  time  to  time,  due  to  the 
causes  above  mentioned  (and  to  other  minor  ones  later  described 
in  Chapter  VI),  it  is  not  possible  to  furnish  exact  figures  of  the  net 
effective  Class  I  at  all  times.  The  following  Tablo  64  shows  the  net 
effective  Class  I  for  the  first  and  second  registration,  as  constituted 
on  September  11,  1918,  with  the  total  deductions  during  the  year  for 
the  various  elements  of  noneffectives  above  mentioned: 
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Table  M.— Effective  Class  Tin  191S. 


Effective  Class  I  in  1918. 


Total  nominally  recorded  in  GlasB  I,  since  Dec.  15, 
1917,  of  registrants  June  5, 1917-Sept.  11, 1918 

Deductions  for  noneffectives 

Reported  delinquent 

Qualified  physically  for  limited  service 

only  (Group  C) 

Qualified  only  after  physical  defects 

remedied  (Group  B) 

Noncombatant  creeds 

Suspended  in  emergency  fleet 

Net  effectives,  Class  I 


Number. 


2,  979, 465 
839, 316 
324, 137 

339, 377 

88,436 

38,991 

48, 374 

2, 140, 150 


Per  cent  of 
nominal 
Class  I. 


100.00 
28.17 


7L83 


Per  cent  of 
noneffec- 
tives. 


100.00 
3&62 

40.43 

ia54 
4.65 
5.76 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  effective  Class  I,  compared  with  the 
nominal  Class  I,  yielded  a  ratio  of  72  in  100.  Otherwise  stated,  a 
nominal  Class  I  coidd  be  depended  upon  for  a  yield  of  about  three 
quarters  in  effectives  available  immediately  for  full  military  service. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  effective  Class  I  of  1918  represented 
20.04  per  cent  of  the  total  registration  shown  in  Table  63 ;  and  that 
if  there  be  added  the  516,212  who  went  to  camp  in  1917,  the  combined 
effectives  of  the  two  groups  represent  24.87  per  cent  of  the  total 
registrants  in  the  first  two  registrations. 

3.  Elements  of  complication  in  using  Class  I  effectives. — ^Even  when 
the  computation  of  Class  I  was  thus  reduced  to  its  net  effectives, 
there  were  at  different  times  serious  complications  in  relying  upon 
the  computations  as  a  basis  for  placing  the  numbers  called  for  on 
requisition  from  the  General  Staff.*  Among  these  elements  of  com- 
plications may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

(a)  Enlistments  in  the  Army  and  Navy  continued  to  be  permitted 
for  registrants  within  the  selective  draft  through  the  year  1918,  untU 
August.  But  the  numbers  of  enlistments  fluctuated  constantly, 
ranging  in  different  months  between  25,000  and  170,000,  of  whom  a 
large  and  unknowable  portion  were  registrants;  moreover,  these 
enlistments  were  often  localized  for  one  reason  or  another.  It  was 
impracticable  to  obtain  prompt  notice  sufficient  to  identify  either 
the  amount  or  the  locality  of  these  enlistments ;  and  thus  they  formed 
an  ever  uncertain  element  of  depletion  for  Class  I;  so  that  the  com- 
putation of  Class  I  effectives,  apparently  valid  for  a  given  month 
might  prove  to  be  imreliable,  and  thus  readjustments  of  the  calls 
would  become  necessary.  In  Chapter  VII,  the  changes  of  regulation, 
finally  made  necessary  by  this  feature,  are  described. 

Q>)  For  the  same  reason,  the  entries  in  the  Emergency  Fleet  proved 
an  element  of  depletion  from  time  to  time,  and  introduced  another 
complication,  varying  as  they  did  by  localities. 

(c)  Colored  and  white  registrants  were  alike  effectives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  selective  draft;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  specific 
organizations  of  the  Army,  colored  registrants  might  not  be  service- 
able at  particular  times;  therefore,  the  computations  of  effectives  in 
Class  I  had  always  to  take  account  of  distribution  between  colored 
and  white,  so  that  a  general  call  which  could  not  be  filled  by  colored 
registrants  had  to  be  so  levied  as  to  include  only  white  registrants. 
The  complications  from  this  cause  were  numerous  and  taxed  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  mobilization  division. 

id)  In  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  20, 1918  (already  cited  in  Chapter 
II),  it  was  provided  that  registrants  becoming  of  age  21  since  June  5, 
1917,  ''shall  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  those  liable 
for  military  service  in  the  several  classes  to  which  they  are  assigned." 
Thus  the  computation  of  effectives  of  Class  I  after  June  5,  1918, 
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was  obliged  to  keep  separate  for  each  State  the  Class  I  r^istrants 
of  the  new  age  21^  so  that  in  no  State  should  a  call  include  registrants 
of  this  new  class  until  all  other  registrants  of  Class  I  available  for 
general  service  in  that  State  had  been  exhausted. 

These,  as  well  as  other  complications,  required  constant  watchful- 
ness in  the  computation  of  the  effectives  of  Class  I.  That  which  was 
simple  in  theory  became  far  from  simple  in  practice. 

4.  Exhaustion  of  Class  I, — At  the  outset  of  the  year  1918,  when  the 
announced  military  program  looked  only  to  the  completion  of  the 
first  call  of  the  President  for  687,000  men,  and  when  Class  I  promised 
to  hold  about  two  and  a  half  miUion  nonlinal  numbers  and  some 
two  million  effectives,  the  prospect  of  the  exhaustion  of  Class  I  seemed 
too  remote  for  practical  contemplation  at  the  time.  But  as  the  for- 
tunes of  the  battlefield  progressed  and  the  miUtary  program  was 
enlarged,  and  especiaUy  when  the  large  shipments  overseas  marked 
the  months  of  May  and  June  and  correspondingly  increased  requi- 
sitions were  made  upon  the  selective  draft  for  deliveries  to  camp,  it 
became  apparent  that  Class  I  under  the  first  registration  was  certain 
to  be  exhausted  before  long.  Congress,  by  the  act  of  May  20,  1918, 
had  authorized  the  President  to  include  for  r^istration  the  new  age- 
21  men — and  the  President  had  authorized  their  registration  on  June  5, 
1918;  but  even  this  accession  did  not  suffice  to  fill  the  camp  needs 
then  announced  in  the  plans  of  the  General  Staff.  It  therefore 
became  necessary  either  to  consider  the  oi^anization  of  ah  additional 
Class  I  or  to  call  upon  the  deferred  Classes  II,  III,  or  IV  in  the 
sequence  of  their  liability.  The  result  of  this  situation,  viz,  the  con- 
gressional legislation  enlarging  the  ages  for  registration,  and  thus 
enabling  a  new  Class  I,  estimated  at  nearly  two  and  a  half  million 
effectives,  to  be  made  available,  has  already  been  set  forth  in 
Chapter  II. 

5.  Class  I  in  the  registration  of  September  12,  1918, — The  date  of 
the  passage  of  the  enabling  act  of  August  31,  1918,  extending  the 
draft  ages,  left  scanty  time  for  the  processes  necessary  to  the  replen- 
ishment of  the  almost  exhausted  Class  I.  Yet  the  enlarged  military 
program  made  it  absolutely  necessary  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  new  Class  I  should  be  ready  at  the  earliest  feasible  date.  There 
never  had  been  a  moment  when  the  requisitions  from  the/ General 
Staff  were  not  able  to  be  filled  by  the  selective  service  administra- 
tion, and  such  a  moment  must  not  be  allowed  to  arrive,  or  even  to 
impend. 

The  responsibility  for  carrying  the  heavy  labors  now  necessary 
would  fall  largely  upon  the  local  and  district  boards,  the  State  execu- 
tives, and  the  other  field  forces  of  the  system.  A  letter  was  there- 
fore addressed  to  the  governors  of  all  States  on  September  10,  point- 
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ing  out  that  the  situation  imposed  an  inevitable  condition  of  prompt- 
ness and  celerity  in  disposing  of  the  huge  new  task^  and  announcing 
that  the  entirety  of  the  operation  must  be  compressed  into  the  space 
of  100  days. 

Immediately  after  the  registration  day,  September  12,  the  boards 
began  the  first  stages  of  the  operation  of  classification.  By  direction 
of  the  President  on  September  10,  the  new  registrants  were  to  be 
taken  in  two  series,  the  first  series  including  registrants  between  19 
and  36  years  of  age,  inclusive,  and  the  second  series  including  the 
remainder;  and  the  boards  were  directed  to  proceed  first  with  the 
classification  of  the  first  group.  In  order  to  enable  the  several  States 
and  boards  to  proceed  at  a  pace  consistent  with  their  powers,  a  system 
of  telegraphic  and  mail  communication  was  installed,  by  which  each 
State  and  board  together  with  this  office  were  informed  by  daily 
bulletins  of  the  progress  of  the  classification  work  in  all  other  States 
and  boards.  The  loyal  and  devoted  spirit  of  all  of  the  officials  without 
exception  was  exhibited  in  the  zealous  manner  in  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  dispatch  of  their  task.  By  the  first  10  days  in  Novem- 
ber 6  States  had  reported  the  completion  of  the  classification  and 
physical  examination  of  the  first  series  of  new  registrants,  viz,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma,  in  the  order 
named.  Of  the  remainder,  all  except  3  had  completed  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  registrants  (excluding  the  determination  of  district  board 
cases) ;  while  among  this  remainder  16  had  completed  one-third  of  the 
physical  examinations,  and  of  these  9  had  completed  two-thirds  of 
the  physical  examinations  (Appendix  Table  64-A).  It  is  therefore 
apparent  that,  adding  to  the  foregoing  entire  States  the  large  nimibers 
of  individual  boards  which  in  other  States  had  completed  their 
classification  and  a  part  or  a  whole  of  their  physical  examinations,  the 
selective  service  administration  was  in  a  position,  by  the  first  10  days 
in  November,  to  deUver  on  requisition  approximately  270,000  effec- 
tives. Had  not  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  influenza  epidemic  during 
October  compelled  a  suspension  of  the  physical  examinations  in 
many  States,  it  is  undoubted  that  the  nimiber  of  effectives  ready  for 
delivery  on  the  1st  of  November  would  have  been  twice  as  great. 

Meanwhile  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  had  Ukewise  made  it 
necessary  to  suspend  calls  to  camp.  When  this  obstacle  had  passed 
away,  the  date  fixed  for  deUvery  to  camp  by  entrainment  of  the  men 
called  imder  the  first  substantial  requisition  applicable  to  the  new 
registrants  was  Monday,  November  11,  1918.  On  that  day  were 
ready  for  entrainment  at  their  local  boards  the  total  of  140,000  men 
of  the  new  registration,  as  well  as  130,000  more  men  not  yet  requisi- 
tioned, together  with  some  110,000  or  more  of  those  still  available 
from  the  first  and  second  registrations.  It  was  on  that  very  day 
that  the  armistice  was  signed,  taking  effect  at  11  o'clock  in  the 
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morning;  and  by  direction  of  the  President  the  calls  were  canceled 
and  the  entrainment  was  abandoned. 

The  selective  service  administration,  therefore,  would  have 
continued  its  unbroken  record  of  providing  an  ample  Class  I  to  fill  all 
requisitions  called  for  by  the  general  military  program. 

6.  Ratio  of  Class  I  in  New  Registration, — ^What  was  the  ratio  of 
Class  I,  nominal  and  eflFective,  that  would  have  been  developed  from 
the  newly  registered  13,000,000  men?  This  question  can  never  be 
answered  with  anything  like  accuracy.  One  reason  is  that  the 
second  series  of  registrants,  viz,  ages  18  and  37-45,  had  been  brought 
into  classification  in  only  a  minority  of  States  at  the  time  of  the 
armistice  and  of  the  subsequent  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  direct- 
ing the  suspension  of  further  classification  of  this  series  (with  the 
exception  of  the  18-year  group).  Another  reason  is  that  the  physical 
examination  of  the  first  series,  viz,  ages  19-36,  had  not  been  completed 
in  all  the  boards  on  those  ages.  A  further  reason  is  that  an  accxirate 
ascertainment  of  the  several  elements  that  contribute  to  reduce  a 
nominal  Class  I  to  an  effective  Class  I  was  impracticable. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  coefiEicient 
for  the  Nation,  on  the  basis  of  such  returns  as  have  been  available. 
It  appears  that  the  nominal  strength  of  Class  I  was  running  to  29.7 
per  cent;  while  the  effective  strength  of  Class  I  was  running  to  17.4 
per  cent.  Appendix  Table  64-A  shows  the  figures  for  the  several 
States  so  far  as  reporting  up  to  December  9,  1918.  In  Chapter  VII 
(Induction),  Table  81  shows  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  effec- 
tives to  have  been  expected  from  the  third  registration. 


CHAPTER  V. 
SPECIAL  OBOUPS  OF  BEOISTBAITTS. 

(I)  AGB  GBOUPS. 

The  classification  of  registrants  was  not  directly  affected  by  the 
registrant's  age;  that  is,  neither  the  registrant's  place  in  one  or  the 
other  class,  nor  the  sequence  of  his  call  for  military  service  within 
a  class,  was  dependent  on  his  age.  In  this  respect  the  selective 
service  system,  as  it  was  established  and  operated  between  May  18, 
1917,  and  September  12,  1918,  differed  fimdamentally  from  the 
universal  compulsory  military  service  sjrstems  of  the  Continent, 
which  are  based  essentially  on  the  annual  call  of  each  arriving  age 
group  of  18  or  19  years,  in  time  of  peace,  and  a  special  call,  in  time  of 
war,  of  groups  of  reserves  formed  by  uniting  several  age  groups. 

To  the  foregoing  statement  as  to  the  selective  service  system  there 
were,  however,  two  exceptions;  one  of  which  affected  the  system  in 
operation  in  July,  1918,  and  the  other  of  which  was  just  going  into 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  of  November  11,  1918.     The  first 
exception  was  that  registrants  arriving  at  age  21  on  Jime  5  and 
August "24,  1918,  were  placed  ''at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  those  liable 
for  military  service,  in  the  several  classes  to  which  they  are  assigned" ; 
this  was  the  exphcit  provision  of  the  joint  resolution  approved  Slay 
20, 1918,  already  cited  in  Chapter  II.     The  second  exception  was  that, 
by  direction  of  the  President,  a  distinction  of  age  groups  was  author- 
ized for  the  new  13,000,000    registered    on    September    12,   1918. 
There  had  been  considerable  public  discussion,  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  upon  the  propriety  of  postponing  to  the  very  last,  in  the 
call  for  military  service,  the  youths  of  18  who  were  then  to  be  regis- 
tered; and  the  same  discussion  also  looked  forward  to  a  similar 
discrimination  postponing  the  call  of  men  of  the  oldest  ages  then  to 
be  registered.     Without  making  at  the  outset  a  decision  as  to. the 
relative  order  of  call  for  the  youngest  and  the  oldest  of  these  ages, 
the  President's  direction,  made  early  in  September,  1918,  designated 
ages  19-20  and  32-36  as  the  groups  subject  to  earUest  call  among  the 
new  r^istrants.     The  boards  were,  therefore,  instructed  to  proceed 
first  with  the  classification  of  these  ages  19-20  and  32-36;  the  arrival 
of  the  armistice  of  November  11  cut  short  the  process. of  classifying 
the  remaining  age  groups;  and  the  occasion  never  arose  for  deciding 
finally  the  order  of  liabiUty  of  the  highest  and  lowest  ages. 

The  nimibers  of  registrants,  however,  in  the  several  age  groups 
have  several  important  practical  aspects.     In  the  first  place,  the 
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total  numbers  that  might  be  expected  in  each  age  group  to  respond 
for  r^istration  go  to  determine  the  ultimate  reservoir  from  which 
availables  were  to  be  drawn.  Again,  the  nxmiber  of  effectives  that 
could  be  counted  upon  as  obtainable  from  each  of  these  age  groups  is 
material  in  determining  beforehand  which  of  the  age  groups  should 
be  called,  in  view  of  the  known  military  needs  of  the  time.  Further, 
the  extent  to  which  specific  causes  of  deferment  or  exemption  would 
affect  particular  age  groups  is  important.  And  finally  (though  this 
was  not  a  directly  military  aspect),  it  is  desirable  to  test  the  reliability 
of  the  usual  sources  of  information  for  estimating  the  numbers  of 
male  population  within  particular  age  groups. 

1.  Estimates  of  size  of  age  groups  of  males  liahle  for  military 
service — (a)  Total  for  age  groups  18-20,  32-45. — At  the  time  (July, 
1918)  of  preparing  for  the  enlargement,  by  legislation,  of  the  draft 
ages  to  18  and  45,  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  nmnber 
of  availables  by  the  inclusion  of  various  age  groups.  The  estimate 
of  July  27  furnished  by  this  offiiice  (mentioned  already  in  Chapter  II; 
and  printed  in  Appendix  B  of  this  report)  indicated  that  the  requisite 
nimiber  of  at  least  2,000,000  men  for  the  period  October,  1918,  to 
June,  1919,  could  not  be  obtained  without  including  the  extreme 
ages  18  and  45  in  the  new  registration.  This  estimate  was  based  on 
the  compared  figures  of  insurance  actuaries  and  the  Census  Bureau. 
The  actual  registration,  upon  September  12,  now  makes  it  possible 
to  compare  these  estimates  with  the  facts  as  developed  on  that  r^is- 
tration. 

The  total  niunber  estimated  for  ages  18-20  and  32-45  was  approxi- 
mately 13,200,000;  but,  deducting  the  estimated  niunber  of  more 
than  400,000  already  in  military  or  naval  service,  and  therefore 
not  due  to  register,  there  remained  some  12,800,000  due  to  register. 
The  actual  registration,  however  (excluding  the  Territories,  later 
registered),  totaled  more  than  13,200,000.  It  is  possible  that  this 
number  is  substantially  less  than  the  actual  number  of  male  popula- 
tion of  those  ages  not  already  in  military  service;  but  it  is  not  probable; 
because  the  publicity  drive  was  so  thorough  that  the  niunber  who 
failed  to  register,  through  ignorance  or  evasive  intent,  must  have 
been  trifling,  certainly  less  than  50,000,  and  probably  even  smaller. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  at  least  that  number  of  registrants, 
viz,  more  than  13,200,000,  did  exist  alive  outside  of  military  or  naval 
service.  Hence,  the  shortage  found  by  the  difference  between  this 
niunber  and  the  highest  actuarial  or  census  estimate  must  represent 
an  error  of  imderestimation.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  therefore, 
that  the  total  number  of  registered  males  of  military  age  18-20  and 
32-45,  i.  e.,  13,228,762  plus  upwaids  of  400,000  estimated  to  be 
in  military  or  naval  service,  or  some  13,628,000  in  all,  amounts  to 
between  300,000  and  400,000  more  than  even  the  highest  actuarial 
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or  census  estimate.  How  to  explain  this  excess  must  be  left  to  further 
study  by  the  experts  of  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  actuarial  depart- 
ments. 

The  following  Table  65  shows  the  summary  of  different  com- 
binations of  ages. 

Tablb  65. — Registration^  by  age  groups^  compared  with  census  and  actuarial  estimates. 


Yew. 

Registration,  by  age 
groups,  compared  with  cen- 
stisana  actuarial  estimates. 

Estimates  of  male  population. 

Age 
group. 

(1) 

Reglstratian 
for  continental 
United  States. 

(2) 

Prudential 

Insurance 

(obeerved). 

t3) 

Prudential 

Insurance, 

used  by  Provost 

Marshal  Oeoeral 

(graduated). 

(4) 

Aetna    Life 

Insurance 

(graduated). 

(6) 

(Census 

Bureau 

(graduated). 

1 

2 

1918  . . . 
1918  . . . 

18-20 
21 

2, 458, 673 
958, 739 

3, 129, 430 
1, 071, 261 

3, 171, 671 
1, 046, 598 

2, 817, 326 
951, 029 

3, 131, 552 
1, 056, 656 

3 

1917-18 

/  21-30 
\  22-31 

1  9, 856, 647 

9, 783, 681 

9, 718, 981 

9, 799, 797 

9, 731, 062 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

1918  . . . 
1918 . . . 
1918... 
J 917-18 
1917-18 
1917-18 

32-36 
32-45 
87-45 
18-36 
18-40 
'18-45 

3, 966, 584 
10, 349, 650 

6, 383, 066 
17, 240, 643 
20, 314, 407 
23, 908, 576 

4, 056, 533 
10, 095, 239 

6, 038, 706 
18, 040, 905 
21, 134, 034 
24, 079, 611 

4, 018, 205 
10, 028, 973 

6, 010, 768 
17,955,455 
20, 897, 782 
23, 966, 223 

4, 130, 427 
10, 507, 763 

6, 377, 336 
17, 698, 597 
20, 749, 483 
24, 075, 915 

4, 039, 891 
10, 062, 856 

6, 022, 965 
17, 959, 161 
20,  909, 406 
23, 982, 126 

10 

1918  . . . 

18-20 
I  32-36 

[  6, 425, 257 

7, 185, 963 

7, 189, 876 

6, 947, 753 

7, 171, 443 

11 

1918  . . . 

/» 18-20 
l>  32-45 

|l3, 093, 190 

13, 224, 669 

13, 200, 644 

13, 325, 089 

13, 194, 408 

1  Includes  excess  of  Form  101  (284,867):  see  par.  (6). 

{h)  Total  for  ages  J  ISO.— The  total  for  this  age  group,  9,856,647, 
is  over  50,000  higher  than  any  of  the  estimates;  this  is  remarkable, 
inasmuch  as  probably  200,000  more  should  be  added  to  the  living 
males  for  men  enlisted  on  June  5,  1917,  and  therefore  not  registered. 

In  explanation  of  the  figures  for  the  age  group  21-30,  it  mast 
further  be  pointed  out  that  the  returns  from  the  local  boards  for  the 
individual  ages  were  furnished  by  separate  tallying  of  the  registration 
cards  by  each  age,  and  that  this  computation  was  made  during  the 
month  of  September,  1918,  while  tardy  registrations  were  still  proceed- 
ing, but  that  the  total  registration  figures  already  given  in  Table  1 
were  derived  from  the  official  registration  lists  (Form  101)  arriving 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  November,  and  composed  of  lists  of  regis- 
trants by  name  but  without  the  indication  of  age;  and  that  the  total 
of  these  later  lists,  accumulated  through  September  and  October, 
thus  included  some  300,000  tardy  accessions  to  the  registration  list. 
So  that  the  entire  registration  for  September  12  included  some  300,- 
000  of  whose  particular  ages  we  have  no  report;  we  know  only  that 
they  were  somewhere  between  18  and  45.  Hence,  the  total  actual 
registration  of  ages  18-45,  up  to  November,  1918,  exceeds  by  some 
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300,000  the  total  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  abovre  individual 
age  groups  in  the  reports  of  September,  1918,  A  small  portion  of 
these  300,000  belong  presumably  in  the  age  21-30  group. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  noted  (Table  66a)  that,  in  the  registration  of 
September  12, 1918,  although  theoretically  it  included  only  ages  18-20 
and  32-45  (ages  21-30  of  1917,  or  ages  22-32  of  1918,  having  been 
already  registered  on  June  5,  1917),  nevertheless  as  many  as  67,000 
persons  representing  themselves  as  of  ages  21-30  came  forward 
and  were  therefore  explicitly  included  in  the  returns  made  by 
the  boards  for  that  registration;  and  that  a  similar  addition,  num- 
bering 9,000,  came  forward  on  June  5-Sept,  11,  1918.  These  num- 
bers have,  therefore,  been  added  into  the  figures  for  those  ages  (given 
in  Tables  65  and  66). 

(c)  Total  for  ages  18-20. — The  registration  for  the  age  group  18-20 
fell  short  of  the  estimate  used  for  male  population  by  more  than 
700,000.  Of  this  shortage  272,000  had  already  been  foreseen  and 
reckoned  upon  (Appendix  B)  as  a  deduction  for  prior  enlistments. 
The  remaining  shortage  of  over  400,000  can  in  large  part  be  attributed 
to  enlistments,  because  between  January  and  July,  1918,  more  than 
200,000  enlisted  in  the  Navy,  and  a  considerable  number  of  these 
were  under  21.  Nevertheless,  of  the  total  1,314,000  enlistments 
(Table  79),  nothing  like  700,000  can  have  been  imder  21.  Hence, 
the  population  estimates  relied  upon  seem  to  have  been  overliberal; 
but  one  of  the  three  estimates  here  given  corresponds  substantially 
with  the  actual  registration  minus  the  estimated  enlistments. 

(d)  Total  for  age  group  32-4^, — For  the  age  group  32-45  the  actual 
registration  was  more  than  300,000  in  excess  of  the  actuarial  estimate 
used.  It  was,  however,  158,000  less  than  the  other  actuarial  estimate 
given.  The  estimated  prior  enlistments  for  these  ages  were  170,000 
(Appendix  B).  Making  all  allowances,  therefore,  it  is  plain  that  the 
estimate  used  was  as  much  too  low  for  this  age  group  as  it  was  too 
high  for  the  18-20  age  group. 

(e)  Total  for  age  group  18-45. — The  total  for  this  entire  age  group, 
23,908,576,  is  within  58,000  of  the  estimate  used,  which  was  the  near- 
est of  the  three.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  number  of 
men  had  already  enlisted  before  the  dates  due  for  the  registration  of 
their  age  groups,  and  that  aU  enlistments  fell  between  ages  18-45  (except 
a  small  number,  down  to  age  16,  for  the  Navy) ;  so  that  all  such  en- 
listments must  be  added  to  determine  the  actual  number  of  living 
males  of  those  ages.  What  that  number  is  can  only  be  calculated  by 
a  combination  of  estimates,  as  the  enlistment  records  in  The  Adju- 
tant General's  Office  can  not  at  present  be  sorted  by  ages  and  enlist- 
ment dates  so  as  to  reveal  the  answer.  This  estimated  number 
(already  given  in  Table  2)  is  1,438,901 ;  added  to  the  registered  men. 
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this  would  give  25,347,477  as  the  total  actual  males  of  those  ages. 
"Diis  figure,  however,  is  1,250,000  in  excess  of  the  highest  estimate, 
which  seems  disconcerting.  The  above  given  estimate  of  unregis- 
tered enlistments  is  therefore,  doubtless,  somewhat  too  high.  Never- 
theless it  was  based  on  the  best  available  data.  The  dilemma  there- 
fore awaits  a  more  convincing  solution. 

(/)  Individual  ages  18,  19,  and  20. — ^In  Table  66  are  shown  the 
figures  for  the  individual  ages: 

Table  66. — Registration  by  individual  ages. 


Year. 


Total 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18 

1917-18.... 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

Age  not  re- 
ported .. 


Registration  by  indi- 
vidual ages. 


Age. 


18 

19 

20 

21 

21-22 

22-23 

23-24 

24-25 

25-26 

26-27 

27-28 

28-29 

29-30 

30-31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 


Total  for 
first,  second, 

and  third 
registrations. 


Estimates  of  male  population. 


23, 908, 576 


(2) 
Prudential 
Insurance 
(observed). 


939,  875 
761,  007 
757,  791 
958,  739 

1, 018,  407 
978,  975 

1, 010,  287 
997,  544 
967,  576 
956,  494 
960,460 
974,  555 
948,  857 

1, 043,  492 
499,  902 
927, 968 
920,  355 
804,778 
813,  581 
823, 150 
836,280 
725,  416 
688, 918 
648.  599 
693;  657 
654,  915 
624, 129 
688, 002 

284,  867 


24, 079,  611 


1, 085,  625 

1, 015,  896 

1, 027, 909 

1,  071,  261 

1, 057,  420 

1, 035,  483 

1,  042,  273 

1, 049,  846 

993, 176 

935,  721 

1,030,782 

840,  661 

1, 112, 524 

685,  795 

852, 151 

758,  658 

769,  626 

929, 454 

746,644 

682,  922 

816, 112 

672,  737 

921,  358 

508,  993 

677,  699 

553, 128 

523, 095 

682,  662 


Prudential 

Insurance 

(graduated).i 


23, 966, 223 


1, 065.  285 

1,  056, 291 

1, 050, 095 

1, 046,  598 

1, 040,  202 

1,031,708 

1,  021,  315 

1, 007,  924 

990, 236 

970,  849 

949,  763 

927, 278 

902,994 

876,  712 

851, 229 

816, 452 

802,  662 

779, 577 

768,  285 

756, 093 

743, 102 

729,  Oil 

714, 121 

679,544 

645,  667 

612,  789 

580, 810 

549,  631 


^tna  Life 

Insurance 

(graduated). 


24,  075,  915 


939,  301 
939,  737 
938, 288 
951, 029 
983, 350 
1,011,166 
1, 025,  536 
1, 028, 934 
1, 024, 289 
1, 005,  533 
976, 507 
945,  465 
916, 220 
882,  797 
854,168 
834, 507 
823,500 
813, 151 
805, 101 
794,004 
776, 512 
752, 435 
727,  953 
702,  637 
680,  824 
663, 167 
648, 070 
631,  734 


(5) 

Census 

Bureau 

(graduated). 


23,  982, 126 


1, 036,  959 

1, 044, 177 

1, 050, 416 

1, 056,  656 

1, 056,  688 

1,047,175 

1, 030,  761 

1, 014, 438 

998, 014 

976,  771 

949, 451 

918, 569 

886,  821 

852, 374 

825,900 

812, 573 

807, 147 

800,051 

794, 220 

781,  019 

755,  516 

722,416 

691.  294 

660;  160 

632, 501 

610, 997 

593, 754 

575, 308 


I  Used  bv  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office. 


For  age  18,  one  of  the  estimates  comes  within  600  of  the  registration. 

But  it  will  be  noted  that  the  registering  number  for  age  18  is  largely 
in  excess  of  both  age  19  and  age  20,  although  in  all  of  the  three  esti- 
mates these  three  ages  grade  very  close  together.     This  peculiarity  of 
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the  actual  age  19  number  must  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  War  Department  announcement  of  early  September, 
restricting  the  first  classification  group  to  19-36  and  leaving  the  ages 
18  and  36-45  for  later  classification  and  later  call,  presumably  had  the 
effect  of  inducing  an  appreciable  number  of  less  patriotic  young  men 
to  postpone  their  calls,  by  representing  themselves  as  of  age  18  instead 
of  age  19,  their  true  age.  In  part,  however,  the  excess  in  age  18  is 
due  also  to  the  eflEort  of  impetuous  youngsters  of  17  to  get  into  the 
combat;  for  they  were  not  eligible  to  enlistment  in  the  Army,  and  the 
strict  precautions  required  of  recruiting  officers  made  it  less  difficult 
to  misrepresent  successfully  one^s  age  to  a  registrar  than  to  a  recruit- 
ing officer. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  patriots  and  the  nonpatriots  probably 
contributed  equally  to  this  excess.  Moreover,  as  regards  the  patriot- 
ism of  these  age  groups,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  enlistments 
for  all  of  these  ages  were  (as  already  pointed  out)  probably  many 
thousands  more  than  had  been  expected.  The  following  incidents 
are  typical: 

In  a  Connecticut  town  a  colored  citizen  approached  the  chairman  and  said:  *'I'd 
like  to  get  my  nephew's  name  on  that  honor  list,'*  meanini;  the  list  of  all  the  men  gone 
into  service  from  that  board.  The  chairman  replied,  **Why,  I  didn't  know  F.  was 
in  the  service.  I  thought  he  was  too  young,  "Well,"  replied  the  other,  *!you  see 
.  it  is  this  way:  He  is  only  16,  and  everybody  here  knows  it,  so  he  went  to  S.,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  swore  that  he  was  18.  He  has  been  in  Prance  now  for  six  months/' 
F.'s  name  was  posted. 

One  was  17  and  the  other  18,  when  in  the  autumn  of  1917  they  heard  the  call  of  the 
Marines.  Not  being  twins,  they  had  to  increase  their  ages  at  the  recruiting  office, 
in  order  that  the  younger  might  be  accepted.  They  trained  at  Paris  Island  and  they 
came  home  for  Christmas  as  fine  soldiers  as  we  ever  saw.  Thev  honored  their 
uniforms  and  they  were  in  love  with  the  service  and  anxious  for  action.  They  went 
to  France  with  the  first  contingent  of  Marines,  and  in  our  attack  at  Belleau  Wood 
their  platoon  was  all  but  wiped  out,  for  the  Germans  got  their  range.  The  older  waa 
killed  instantly  by  a  direct  shell  hit,  and  the  other  is  back  in  a  Hoboken  hospital  in 
a  pitiable  condition.  The  day  after  the  elder  one  was  reported  dead,  the  father,  only 
42  years  old,  sought  the  recruiting  station  of  the  Marines.  He  intor^'iewed,  by  lucky 
chance,  the  same  officer  who  had  enliat<?d  the  sons.  He  was  accepted,  and  followed 
hLs  sons  to  Paris  Lsland.  Although  he  is  t\nce  as  old  as  any  other  man  in  the  camp, 
he  has  qualified  as  a  marksman  and  has  made  good  in  every  way.  He  is  the  only  man 
of  our  4,000  in  the  class  of  September,  1918,  who  is  marked  for  Glass  5  D. 

(g)  Individual  ages  32 y  33 y  etc.,  to  36, — All  these  upper  ages,  indi- 
vidually, ran  higher  in-  actual  registration  than  the  estimates  used, 
and  this  excess  was  notable  up  to  age  38. 

But  the  most  interesting  circumstance  is  that,  in  comparing  the 
registered  age  numbers  with  the  observed  numbers,  Table  66,  the 
ages  35  and  40  do  not  show  the  expected  artificial  excesses.  A  well- 
known  feature  of  census  experience  (1913  Census  Report,  Vol.  I, 
Chap.  IV,  p.  291)  is  that  an  excessive  number  of  persons,  knowing 
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their  age  only  approximately,  give  it  in  figures  ending  in  5  or  0  ('^con- 
centration on  multiples  of  5'') ;  hence,  the  actuarial  custom  is  to  seek 
accuracy  by  "smoothing"  or  ''graduating"  the  observed  figure,  i.  e., 
by  distributing  the  excess  over  the  nearest  ages.  This  is  illustrated 
in  column  2  as  contrasted  with  column  3  of  Table  66;  columns  3,  4, 
and  5  have  been  "graduated."  But  in  the  registration  of  September 
12,  1918,  this  peculiar  popular  habit  failed  to  exhibit  itself,  for  the 
ages  35  and  40  proceeded  downward  in  natural  gradation  with  the 
adjacent  ages.    This  singular  result  remains  to  be  explained. 

(A)  Age  1^5, — ^The  special  upward  turn  at  age  45,  in  the  registered 
numbers,  is  apparently  an  exception  to  what  has  just  been  pointed 
out,  and  a  reversion  to  the  usual  census  experience.  Yet  it  can  more 
fairly  be  explained,  as  not  an  exception,  but  rather  an  indication  of 
the  desire  of  the  older  men  to  get  into  the  fighting  ranks.  Beyond 
a  doubt,  many  men  over  45  misrepresented  their  age  in  a  patriotic 
attempt  to  register  for  service  in  the  draft. 

X  registered  on  September  12,  1918,  and  gave  his  age  as  35  years.  He  was  mailed 
a  questionnaire  and  took  it  before  the  legal  advisory  board,  intending  to  fill  it  out, 
hut  it  appearing  to  the  attorney  before  whom  he  went  for  assistance,  that  he  was  far 
beyond  the  draft  age,  he  was  refused  assistance  in  filling  out  his  questionnaire,  and  waa 
told  to  report  to  his  board.  He  did  report  to  the  board  and  admitted  that  he  was  58 
years  old.  On  being  questioned  why  he  registered,  he  stated  that  he  had  made  three 
attempts  to  get  into  the  service  and  had  been  turned  down.  He  hoped  that  this  reg- 
istration would  open  a  way  for  him  to  get  into  the  service.  He  b^ged  the  board 
member,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  put  him  down  at  not  over  45.  He  offered,  as  proof 
of  his  physical  fitness,  to  whip  anyone  in  the  house.  Nevertheless,  his  registration 
was  canceled. 

(i)  Age  S2, — ^The  noticeably  low  figure  for  age  32 — in  round  num- 
bers 500,000  instead  of  the  940,000  to  be  expected — calls  for  special 
attention.  A  portion  of  this  440,000  shortage  is  obviously  due  to 
the  three  months'  difference  between  the  registration  dates  of  1917 
and  1918,  i.  e.,  June  5  and  September  12;  for  the  men  who  became 
32  after  June  5,  1918,  and  before  September  13,  1918,  had  already 
registered  in  1^17,  being  then  30  years  old;  thus,  the  total  for  age 
32  as  registered  on  September  12,  1918,  suffered  a  deduction  which 
may  be  estimated  at  one-fourth  of  the  actual  number,  i.  e.,  one- 
fourth  of  about  940,000,  or  235,000. 

But  this  still  leaves  a  shortage  of  some  200,000  to  be  accounted  for. 
The  high  number  for  age  31  (age  30  in  1917),  i.  e.,  1,040,000,  might 
suggest  that  the  same  motive  of  patriotic  misrepresentation  of  age 
had  here  operated  to  reduce  age  32  (age  31  in  1917)  and  to  raise 
age  31  (age  30  in  1917) — the  same  motive  that  undoubtedly  affected 
the  high  numbers  for  ages  18  and  45.  But  this  motive  here  fails.  It 
could  operate  on  September  12,  1918,  for  ages  18  and  45,  because  the 
avenue  of  enlistment  was  not  open  to  men  below  or  above  those 
ages,  and  the  avenue  of  the  draft  registration  offered  the  opportunity; 
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but  it  could  hardly  have  operated  on  June  5,  1917,  when  age  30  was 
registered,  for  enlistment  was  then  free  to  aU  men  of  age  31 ;  more- 
over, the  patriotic  readiness  to  enter  by  the  draft — a  readiness 
obvious  enough  in  1918 — ^had  hardly  become  noticeable  as  early  as 
June  5,  1917.     No  explanation  of  this  sort,  therefore,  suffices. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  phenomenon  of  '*  concentration  on 
multiples  of  5  or  0,''  above  mentioned,  is  here  the  explanation  for 
the  missing  200,000;  for  the  age  inmiediately  following  a  multiple 
of  5  or  0  is  usuaUy  found  to  be  correspondingly  below  its  normal 
figure;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  actuarial  figures  for  "  observed" 
(not  ^'graduated*')  age  31  (age  32  in  1918),  given  in  colunm  2  of 
Table  66,  show  a  shortage  more  than  enough  to  account  for  the 
shortage  here  in  question. 

Nevertheless,  after  aU  hypotheses  have  been  tried,  the  registration 
figures  for  age  32  remain  an  interesting  field  for  speculation.  As 
possibly  bearing  on  the  solution,  it  may  be  added  that  approximately 
the  same  ratio  of  shortage  appears  not  only  in  every  State  but  also 
in  each  local  board  area. 

2.  Slackers  and  nonregistrants  on  June  6, 1917,  and  June  5, 1918. — 
The  foregoing  figures  give  an  opportunity  for  some  hypotheses  as 
to  the  possible  extent  of  failures  to  register  in  the  earlier  two  regis- 
trations. 

(a)  June  5,  1917.— It  is  evident  that  the  76,112  of  ages  22-31, 
who  came  forward  on  Jime  5,  August  24,  and  September  12,  1918, 
were  overdue  to  register  on  Jime  6,  1917.  Table  66a  shows  the  dis- 
tribution by  ages. 

Table  66a. — Overdue  registrants  of  ages  tl-30,  1917 ^  brought  out  by  later  registrations. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


Age  in  1918. 


22-31 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


Total. 


76, 112 


12, 533 
7, 862 
7,227 
7,539 
7,069 
6,212 
6,706 
5,571 
6,967 
8,426 


Arriylngon 

June  5-8ept. 

11, 1918. 


9,098 


4,644 
870 
629 
628 
531 
489 
465 
392 
450 


AiriTing  on 
Sept.  1271918. 


67, 014 


7,889 
6,992 
6,598 
6,911 
6,538 
5,72;^ 
6,241 
5,179 
6,517 
8,426 


The  local  boards  were  asked  this  question  in  November,  1918: 

How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  some  50,000  or  more  persouB  of  those  who 
registered  on  September  12  gave  their  ages  a^  between  21  and  30,  and,  therefore,  were 
apparently  men  who  ought  to  have  registered  on  June  5,  1917,  and  have  gone  un- 
registered ever  since? 
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The  answers  to  this  question  indicate  that  substantially  all  of  the 
persons  who,  on  September  12,  1918,  gave  their  ages  as  between  21 
and  30,  fall  within  the  following  categories:  (1)  Persons  who  reached 
the  age  of  21  between  August  24,  1918,  the  day  of  the  last  previous 
registration,  and  September  12,  1918;  (2)  persons  who,  on  Jime  5, 
1917,  were  either  ignorant  or  neglectful  of  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  but  who,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  campaign  of  publicity  which 
preceded  the  registration  of  September  12,  1918,  were  brought  to  a 
clear  realization  of  the  duty  to  register  and  of  the  consequences  of 
default;  (3)  persons  who  were  absent  from  the  country  on  Jime  5, 
1917,  and  who,  because  of  ignorance  or  neglect,  failed  to  register  on 
their  retiun;  (4)  persons  who  were  in  the  miUtary  or  naval  service 
on  Jime  5,  1917,  and  were  subsequently  discharged,  but  because  of 
ignorance  or  neglect  failed  to  register  before  September  12,  1918; 
(5)  persons  who  evaded  registration  on  June  5,  1917,  on  the  pretense 
that  they  were  over  30  years  of  age,  but  when  the  age  limit  was 
raised,  realized  that  evasion  was  no  longer  possible  and  so  registered 
on  September  12,  1918,  stating  their  age  correctly;  (6)  aUens  who 
immigrated  to  this  country  between  Jime  5,  1917,  and  September 
12j  1918;  (7)  persons  who,  on  June  5,  1917,  were  inmates  of  prisons, 
asylums,  and  other  institutions,  but  were  not  registered  at  that  time 
because  of  the  ignorance  or  nei^lect  of  the  supeiintendent  or  other 
officer  in  charge. 

The  further  inquiry  remains,  whether  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  still  larger  number,  due  to  have  registered  on  June  5,  1917, 
never  did  register,  and  exist  still  as  an  undiscovered  residue.  It 
will.be  noted  that  the  highest  advance  estimate  (Table  65)  for  all 
those  age  groups  21-30  was  approximately  9,800,000  and  that  the 
lowest  was  9,719,000;  whereas  the  total  registration  returned  from 
the  boards  in  November,  1917,  was  9,580,000;  or  a  shortage  of 
145,000-214,000;  while  the  final  figures  for  the  first  registration  (up 
to  the  last  moment  of  September  11,  1918),  were  9,780,535  (Table 
2)  or  a  shortage  of  20,000  from  the  highest  estimate  and  an  excess  of 
60,000  over  the  lowest  estimate.  To  this  figure  must  be  added,  how- 
over,  those  who  were  not  due  to  register,  viz,  those  of  ages  21-30 
already  in  military  service;  the  exact  military  and  naval  strength 
on  April  1,  1917,  was  378,619  (Table  80).  Therefore,  if  as  many  as 
one-half  of  these  were  within  ages  21-30,  there  was  not  a  great 
shortage  due  to  slackers  in  the  first  registration.  But  no  figures 
are  available  to  show  exactly  how  many  men  of  ages  21-30  were  then, 
in  the  mihtary  or  naval  forces.  Hence,  the  answer  to  this  question 
must  remain  for  the  present  unsolved.  We  know  only  that  at  least 
some  part  of  76,000  men  evaded  registration  at  that  time,  but  did 
come  forward  later.  But  the  universal  watchfulness  for  slackers  in 
every  community,  and  the  practice  of  neighbors  informing  on  each 
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other  (as  noted  in  Chapter  X),  makes  it  certain  that  the  actual  loss 
was  small.  ''The  astoimding  thing  about  the  registration"  says  one 
board,  ''was  its  unanimity.  A  few  men  tried  to  dodge  the  first  one; 
but  when  the  names  of  the  registrants  were  published  in  the  daily 
papers  they  were  smoked  out,  and  on  one  excuse  or  another  came  in 
to  register." 

(b)  June  B,  1918. — Similarly,  a  question  arises  whether  there  was 
an  extensive  number  of  slackers  in  the  registration  of  Jime  5,  1918, 
for  men  jxist  arriving  at  age  21.  The  actual  registration  on  June 
5,  1918,  was  735,834  (Chap.  II),  or  some  300,000  short  of  the  highest 
advance  estimate,  and  200,000  short  of  the  lowest  estimate.  What 
was  the  explanation  of  this  shortage?  The  war  had  then  been, 
going  on  more  than  a  year,  and  the  young  men  of  age  21  had  been 
among  the  first  to  enlist;  so  that  this  age  group  was  undoubtedly 
depleted  by  a  large  number  already  in  miUtary  service,  and  there- 
fore not  due  to  register.  It  is,  however,  impossible  that  this  num- 
ber amounted  to  200,000  or  300,000;  the  grounds  for  this  opinion 
are  set  forth  in  a  note  to  the  compilation  of  figures  in  Appendix  B. 
It  must  be  inferred  therefore  that  there  was  a  large  shortage  in  that 
registration.  This  shortage  can  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  registration  affected  such  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
population,  and  came  amid  such  other  absorbing  matters,  that 
the  ordinary  means  of  pubUcity  for  announcing  the  duty  to  register 
could  not  have  been  completely  eflfective. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that,  when  the  registration  of  September  12, 
1918,  approached,  it  was  deemed  indispensable  (as  described  in  Chap. 
II)  to  use  a  maximum  effort  to  obtain  a  100  per  cent  registration,  and 
to  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  Nation  had  obtained  from  this 
registration  the  maximxmi  possible  nxmiber  of  registrants  that  were 
humanly  obtainable.  In  view  of  the  fact,  therefore,  that  the  regis- 
tration of  June  5,  1917,  fell  nominally  somewhat  short  of  the  advance 
estimates  of  male  population,  and  that  the  registration  of  Jime  5, 
1918,  foU  substantially  short  of  the  advance  estimates,  while  the  reg- 
istration of  September  12,  1918,  reached  some  400,000  in  excess  of 
the  advance  estimates,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  measures  of 
pubUcity  to  secure  this  result  were  weU  advised. 

it  may  be  pointed  out,  finally,  that  inasmuch  as  registration  is  a 
voluntary  act,  in  the  sense  that  its  complete  success  depends  on  the 
voluntary  coming  forward  of  the  men  who  are  due  to  register,  any 
measures  of  the  future,  based  fimdamentally  on  an  estimated  number 
of  expected  registrants,  must  involve  as  a  part  of  the  problem  the 
measures  necessary  to  insure  100  per  cent  of  the  registration. 
.  3.  Distribution  of  ages  by  States,— The  distribution  of  age  groups 
by  States  (Appendix  Table  65 -A),  has  no  particular  significance  in  the 
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arrangements  for  military  service,  but  will  be  of  some  value  for  vari- 
ous civic  purposes. 

4.  Effectives  in  the  several  age  groups. — One  of  the  most  elusive  fea- 
tures to  estimate,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  important  for 
military  service,  was  the  probable  yield  of  eflFectives  in  each  age  group. 

(a)  Ages  21-30. — ^For  ages  21-30  the  first  and  second  registrations 
supply  illuminating  data.  Table  67  shows  the  results  in  Class  I 
effectives  for  the  10  age  groups  thus  classified.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  youngest  of  the  eleven  ages  yielded  effectives  in  a  ratio  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  the  oldest;  and  that  the  ratios  descend  in 
regular  gradation.  • 

Tablk  67. — Ratio  oj  effectives ^  by  ages. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


Aces. 


1918 
21 

1917 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Total  regis- 
trants June  5, 
1917-Bept.  n, 
1918. 


10,  679,  814 


890, 181 


1, 010, 518 
971, 983 

1, 003,  689 
990,  633 
961, 038 
950,  771 
954, 219 
969,  376 
.942,340 

1,035,066 


Placed  in  Class  I. 


N  amber. 


3,  706, 644 


617,  787 


468,294 
424,391 
392,  377 
350,  835 
308, 258 
280,700 
258, 015 
256, 489 
220, 369 
229, 029 


Per  cent. 


34.71 


68.17 


46.34 
43.66 
39.09 
35.42 
32.08 
29.52 
27.04 
26.46 
23.39 
22.12 


Placed  in  deferred  classes. 


Number. 


6, 973, 270 


372, 394 


542,224 
547, 592 
61i,  312 
639,  798 
652,  780 
670, 071 
696,204 
712,  887 
721,  971 
806, 037 


Percent. 


65.29 


41.83 


63.66 
66.34 
60.91 
64.58 
67.92 
70.48 
72.96 
73.54 
76.61 
77.88 


(6)  Ages  18-20,  32-36. — In  the  estimates  submitted  by  this  office 
on  July  27,  1918  (Appendix  B),  it  will  be  noted  that  the  estimate  of 
effectives  for  the  entire  14  age  groups  above  31  amounted  to  less 
than  the  estimate  of  effectives  for  the  3  age  groups  18-20.  Had  the 
classification  which  the  boards  began  in  September  been  completed, 
we  should  have  had  an  authentic  basis  for  verifying  these  estimates 
for  the  different  ages.  But  the  armistice  of  November  11  and  the 
consequent  abandonment  of  the  classification  for  ages  37-45  have 
made  it  impos^ble  to  obtain  the  expected  data  for  those  ages. 

For  the  ages  18-20  and  32-36,  which  were  imder  classification  at 
the  time  of  the  armistice,  November  11,  no  detailed  report  could  be 
completed  by  the  boards  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  report. 
But  it  proved  possible  to  obtain  by  telegram  from  State  headquarters 
an  estimate  of  the  results  of  this  classification  based  on  results  in  90 
per  cent  of  the  boards;  and  these  results  (Table  68)  offer  a  usable 
supplement  to  the  more  exact  results  already  on  record  for  ages  21-30. 
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Table  68. — Effediocs  in  age  groups  IS-tO,  St-SS. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

m 

5 
6 


Ages. 


18-20 

18 

19 

20 

32—36 .*.... 

Total,  18-20, 32-36 


Registrants. 
Septri2, 1918. 


2, 458, 673 

939, 875 

761, 007 

757, 791 

3, 966,  584 

6, 425,  257 


Reported  gross 
Class  I. 


1, 897, 677 
828,  770 
547,658 
521, 249 
799, 979 

2, 697, 656 


Effective  Class  I  (71.83. 

per  cent,  as  In  Table  64). 

Per  cent 

Number. 

ofre^s- 

trants. 

1. 363, 101 

55.44 

595,  305 

63.34 

393,  383 

51.69 

374, 413 

49.41 

574,  625 

14.49 

1, 937, 726 

30.16 

Effectives  as 
estimated 
July  28, 1918L 


1,797,009 


240,494 
2, 038, 103 


This  table  is  of  the  greatest  value,  because  it  offers  a  tangible 
clue  to  the  man-power  possibilities  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  ages 
(i.  e.,  outside  the  ages  21-30  of  the  first  two  registrations). 

(1)  The  first  notable  feature  is  that  the  estimates  for  the  effectives 
of  the  lower  ages  proved  to  be  too  high  by  about  25  per  cent.  This, 
of  course,  was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  total  registering  number 
was  itself  lower  than  expected  (Table  65) ;  that  variance  has  already 
been  commented  on  in  paragraph  1. 

(2)  The  second  notable  feature  is  that  the  estimates  for  the  effec- 
tives of  the  higher  ages  proved  to  be  too  low  by  nearly  140  per  cent. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  total  registering  number  was  virtually 
identical  with  the  expected  number — only  52,000  short  (Table  65). 
Hence  the  excessive  yield  of  effectives  over  estimate  was  due  mainly 
to  the  unexpectedly  low  deductions  for  claims  of  deferment.  Evi- 
dently the  men  of  the  upper  ages  do  not  need  as  large  an  allowance 
as  expected  for  this  item. 

(3)  The  third  notable  feature  is  that  these  two  variances  from  the 
estimate  nearly  coimteracted  each  other  for  the  combined  ages;  so 
that  the  result  was  a  number  of  eflFectives  only  100,000  short  of  the 
estimate.  This  result  must,  however,  usually  be  expected  in  dealing 
with  large  masses;  the  errors  of  estimate  on  details  tend  to  counteract 
each  other. 

(4)  The  wide  difference  between  the  percentage  of  effectives 
yielded  for  the  upper  and  the  lower  ages  (14.49  per  cent  for  ages  32-36 
and  55.44  per  cent  for  ages  18-20)  merely  confirms  the  general  assump- 
tion that  the  lower  ages  must  always  be  deemed  the  most  available 
as  a  reservoir  of  military  man  power. 

(5)  Finally,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  28  per  cent  discount 
from  the  reported  gross  Class  I,  here  used  from  Table  64  (based  on 
ages  21-30)  to  find  the  effective  Class  I,  is  perhaps  not  large  enough 
for  the  ages  18-20,  32-36;  the  conditions  attending  the  completion  of 
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the  process  of  classification  after  November  11  were  peculiar.  A 
footnote  to  Appendix  Table  64-A  explains  the  qualifications  which 
should  be  considered. 

(n)  BACE  AND  COLOB  OBOUPS. 

Color  and  race  were,  of  course,  not  material  under  the  law  and 
the  r^ulations  for  the  purpose  of  the  classification  (except  so  far 
as  noncitizen  Indians  were  exempt  from  draft).  But  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Army  placed  colored  soldiers  in  separate  units;  and  the 
several  calls  for  mobilization  were,  therefore,  aflFected  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, in  that  no  calls  could  be  issued  for  colored  r^istrants 
until  the  organizations  were  ready  for  them.  In  this  and  in  some 
other  aspects,  therefore,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  certain  differences 
as  to  race  and  color  groups. 

1.  Colored  and  white  registration  compaved. — ^The  colored  and  white 
registrants,  for  all  three  registrations,  numbered  as  shown  in  Table 
71  following: 

Table  71 . — Colored  and  white  regutration  compared. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Colored  and  white  registration  compared. 


Total  colored  and  white  registrants: 
June  5, 1917-Sept.  12, 1918 

Colored 

White 

June  5, 1917-Sept.  11, 1918  . . . 

Colored 

White 

Sept.  12,  1918 

Colored 

White 


Number. 


23,  779,  997 
2,  290, 527 

21, 489, 470 

10, 640, 846 
1, 078, 331 
9, 562. 515 

13, 139, 151 
1,212,196 

11,926,955 


Per  cent  of 
total  colored 

and  white 
registration. 


100.00 

9.63 

90.37 


Per  cent  in 

each  regis* 

tration. 


lOt.OO 
10.13 
89.87 

100.  0» 

9.23 

90.77 


In  Appendix  Table  71-A  is  shown  the  distribution  by  States.  It 
need  only  be  noted  here  that  the  total  registration  above  given  is 
not  equal  to  the  total  registration  set  forth  in  Table  2,  for  the  reason 
already  mentioned  elsewhere,  viz,  that  the  total  in  Table  2,  taken 
from  the  final  registration  lists  of  September  12,  1918,  arriving  in 
November,  1918,  did  not  show  colored  and  white  registrations  sepa- 
rately and  did  include  some  300,000  additional  registrants  during 
September  and  October,  1918,  while  the  present  figures  are  taken 
from  earlier  board  reports  of  September,  1918,  which  showed  colored 
and  white  registrants  separately. 
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2.  Colored  and  white  dassiJiccUian  compared. — ^The  results  of  the 
classification  of  December  15,  1917,  to  September  11,  1918,  in  respect 
to  colored  and  white  registrants  are  shown  in  the  foDowing  Table  72: 

Table  72. —  Colored  and  white  classification  compared. 


Colored  and  white  classification  compared. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Total  colored  and  white  registered: 

June  5, 1917,  to  Sept.  11,  1918 

Total  colored  registered 

ClassI 

Deferred  clasBcs 

Total  white  registered 

ClassI 

Deferred  classes 

Percentage  accepted  for  service  on  calls/ Colored, 
before  Dec.  15,  1917  (report  for  1917).\White.. 


Number. 


10,  640,  846 
1,078,331 
556,  917 
621,414 
9, 562, 515 
3, 110,  659 
6, 451, 856 


Percent 

of  total 

classified. 


Percent 

of 
classified. 


100.00 
10.13 


89.87 


100.00 
51.65 


100.00 
32.53 


36.23 
24.75 


In  explanation  of  the  higher  figures  for  colored  registrants "  in 
Class  I,  three  general  considerations  may  here  be  pointed  out. 

In  the  first  place,  enlistments  depleted  the  white  Class  I  in  the 
South  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  eligibles,  enlistment  not  being  avail- 
able for  colored  registrants  except  to  a  negligible  degree  (only  1.5 
per  cent  of  enlistments  were  of  colored  men) ;  hence  the  colored  Class  I 
in  the  southern  States,  was  certain  to  be  large  in  relation  to  the 
white  Class  I,  remaining  for  draft  after  enlistments.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  white  enlistments  of  ages  21-30  numbered  650,000,  while 
the  colored  numbered  4,000;  thus  the  former  quantity  represented  a 
depletion  of  the  white  Class  I. 

In  the  second  place,  the  ratio  of  colored  delinquents  in  the  South 
was  ratably  higher  than  that  of  white  delinquents,  and  this  served  to 
increase  the  nominal  Class  I  of  colored  registrants  (delinquents  being 
placed  in  Class  I  under  the  regulations).  Labor  conditions  and  other 
circumstances  more  fully  mentioned  in  this  chapter  in  the  section  on 
delinquency  account  for  this  higher  ratio. 

In  the  third  place,  social,  agricultural,  and  industrial  conditions, 
of  course,  lead  to  variant  results  of  classification  in  different  States 
and  different  groups  of  States.  For  example,  the  records  of  appeals 
from  rulings  on  dependency  show  that  in  the  South,  as  a  whole,  the 
average  annual  income  of  those  making  dependency  claims  is  sur- 
prisingly low,  and  the  average  for  the  colored  race  is  undoubtedly 
lower  than  for  the  whites.  The  result  has  been  that  many  registrants 
both  white  and  colored,  have  been  put  in  Class  I  on  the  ground  that 
their  allotment  and  allowances  while  in  the  Army  would  furnish  an 
equivalent  support  to  their  dependents. 

The  net  result  of  the  first  two  foregoing  considerations  would  be 
to  readjust  the  ratios  of  the  colored  and  the  white  Class  I,  respec- 
tively, to  approximately  42  and  35  per  cent. 
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As  a  further  indication  of  the  closeness  to  whidi  the  two  ratios 
approximate,  after  making  all  these  special  aUowaoAas,  it  should  fhe 
noted  that  the  numbers  selected  for  full  military  atrriee  (Gro\|p  Ay 
as  shown  in  Table  53)  were  respectively:  Coloredi  342,277;  wh^e, 
1,916,750,  and  that  these  figures  repfosent  respectively  31.74  aiid 
26.84  per  cent  of  the  total  colored  and  the  total  white  r^istrants  (ef 
the  first  two  registrations),  thus  leaving  them  only  5  per  cent  apaqt. 
Now  the  same  Table  53  shows  that,  for  every  100  me^  examined 
physically,  the  ratio  of  colored  men  found  qualified  physically  for 
general  military  service  was  substantially  higher  than  the  ratio  for 
white  men,  by  just  5  per  cent,  viz,  74.60  per  cent  as  against  69.71 
per  cent;  this  difference  in  physical  qualifications  therefore  accoimts 
for  this  remaining  excess  (5  per  cent)  of  colored  registrants  over 
white  r^istrants  accepted  for  full  military  service. 

Only  a  careful  scrutiny  of  these  and  other  considerations,  applica- 
ble imder  the  law  and  regulations,  will  suffice  in  analyzing  the  final 
significance  of  these  figures  for  the  colored  and  white  Class  I  ratio. 

3.  Colored  and  white  inductions  compared. — The  numbers  for  col- 
ored and  white  registrants,  respectively,  depended  of  course  upon  the 
requisitions  received  at  this  office  from  the  War  Department  for  men 
composing  the  different  units.  And  this  was  dependent  more  or 
less  on  the  availabiUty  of  colored  men  for  the  different  units  imder 
organization.  The  following  Table  73  shows  the  result  of  these  calls ; 
Appendix  Table  73~A  shows  the  distribution  by  States. 

Tablb  73. — Colored  and  white  inductionB  compared. 


Colored  and  vhlte  isduetioiis  compared. 


1  I  Total  colored  and  white  inductions,  June  5, 1917-Nov.  11, 1918. 

2  !        Colored 

3  '        White 

From  registration  of  June  5, 1917-Sept.  11, 1918  — 
From  registration  of  Sept.  12, 1918 


4 
5 


Number. 


2,  810,  296 

367,  710 

2, 442, 586 

2, 299, 157 

143, 429 


Per  cent 

ofinduo- 

Uons. 


100.00 
13.08 
86.92 


4.  The  negro  in  relation  to  the  draft — The  part  that  has  been 
played  by  the  negro  in  the  great  world  drama  upon  which  the  curtain 
is  now  about  to  fall  is  but  another  proof  of  the  complete  unity  of  the 
various  elements  that  go  to  make  up  this  great  Nation.  Passing 
through  the  sad  and  rigorous  experience  of  slavery;  ushered  into  a 
sphere  of  civil  and  political  activity  where  he  was  to  match  his  en- 
deavors with  tiiose  of  his  former  masters  still  embittered  by  defeat; 
gradually  working  his  way  toward  the  achievement  of  success  that 
would  enable  both  him  and  the  world  to  justify  his  new  life  of  free- 
dom ;  surrounded  for  over  half  a  century  of  his  new  life  by  the  specter 
of  that  slavedom  through  which  he  had  for  centuries  past  laboriously 
0726<>o— 19 13 
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toiled;  met  continuously  by  the  prejudices  bom  of  tradition;  still  the 
filaTe,  to  a  large  extent,  of  superstition  fed  by  ignorance — ^in  the 
light  of  this  history,  some  doubt  was  felt  and  expressed,  by  the  best 
friends  of  the  negro,  when  the  call  came  for  a  draff  upon  the  man- 
power of  the  Nation,  whether  he  would  possess  suflBlcient  stamina  to 
measure  up  to  the  full  duty  of  citizenship,  and  would  give  to  the  Stan 
and  Stripes,  that  had  guaranteed  for  him  the  same  liberty  now  sought 
for  all  nations  and  all  races,  the  response  that  was  its  due.  And,  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  negro  race,  there  was  apprehension 
that  the  sense  of  fair  play  and  fair  dealing,  which  is  so  essentially  ai^ 
American  characteristic,  would  not,  nay  could  not,  in  a  country  of 
such  diversified  views,  with  sectional  feeling  still  slumbering  but 
not  dead,  be  meted  out  to  the  members  of  the  colored  race. 

How  groundless  such  fears,  how  ill  considered  such  doubts,  may 
be  seen  from  the  statistical  record  of  the  draft  with  relation  to  the 
negro.  His  race  furnished  its  quota,  and  uncomplainingly,  yes, 
cheerfully.  History,  indeed,  will  be  imable  to  record  the  fullness  of 
his  spirit  in  the  war,  for  the  reason  that  opportunities  for  enlistment 
were  not  opened  to  him  to  the  same  extent  as  to  the  whites.  But 
enough  can  be  gathered  from  the  records  to  show  that  he  was  filled 
with  the  same  feeUng  of  patriotism,  the  same  martial  spirit,  that 
fired  his  white  fellow  citizen  in  the  cause  for  world  freed(Hn. 

As  a  general  rule,  he  was  fair  in  his  dealings  with  draft  officials ;  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  having  the  assistance  of  his  white  employers, 
he  was  able  to  present  fairly  such  claims  for  deferment  or  discharge 
as  he  may  have  had,  for  the  consideration  of  the  various  draft 
boards.  In  consequence,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  racial 
discrunination  made  in  the  determination  of  his  claims.  Indeed, 
the  proportion  of  claims  granted  to  claims  filed  by  members  of  the 
negro  race  compare  favorably  with  the  proportion  of  claims  granted 
to  members  of  the  white  race. 

That  the  men  of  the  colored  race  were  as  ready  to  serve  as 
their  white  neighbors  is  amply  proved  by  the  reports  from  the  local 
boards.  A  Pennsylvania  board,  remarking  upon  the  eagerness  of 
its  colored  registrants  to  be  inducted,  illustrated  this  by  the  action 
of  one  registrant,  who,  upon  learning  ihat  his  employer  had  had  him 
placed  upon  the  Emergency  Fleet  list,  quit  his  job.  Anotner  regis- 
trant, who  was  beUeved  by  the  board  to  be  above  draft  age,  insisted 
that  he  was  not,  and,  in  stating  that  he  was  not  married,  explained 
that  he  ^^  wanted  only  one  war  at  a  time." 

The  following  descriptions  from  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  boards 
are  typical,  the  first  serving  to  perpetuate  one  of  the  beet  epigrams 
of  the  war: 

We  tried  to  treat  the  negioee  with  exactly  the  aame  conaideiation  as  was  ahown  the 
whites.  We  had  the  aame  apeakete  to  addren  them.  The  Rotary  Club  preaeated 
them  with  small  silk  flags,  as  they  did  the  whites.    The  band  turned  out  to  escort 
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tfacm  to  the  tnun.  Ami,  the  negroes  went  to  camp  with  as  cheer^^l  a^irit  as  di4  the 
white  men.  One  ef  tkem  when  asked  if  he  were  going  to  Fiance,  said,  "No,  sir^^^'se 
not  gwine  to  France.    I'se  gwine  through  France."  ' 

In  dealing  with  the  negroes,  the  Bouthem  boards  gained  a  richness  of  experielice 
that  18  without  panJlel.  No  other  class  of  citizens  was  more  loyal  to  the  Government, 
or  more  ready  to  answer  the  country's  call.  The  only  blot  upon  their  military  record 
waa  the  great  number  of  delinquents  among  the  more  ignorant;  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  this  was  traced  to  an  ignorance  of  the  regulations,  or  to  the  withholding^ 
mail  by  the  landlord  (often  himself  an  aristocratic  slacker)  in  order  to  retain  the 
man's  labor. 

On  October  1,  1917,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  question  of 
the  full  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  negroes,  and  that  thorough 
examination  might  be  made  into  all  matters  affecting  their  relation 
to  the  war  and  its  many  agencies,  there  was  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Emmett  J.  Scott  as  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.  Having  been  for  18  years  confidential  secretary  to  the  late 
Booker  T.  Washington,  and  being  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
secretary  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  for 
negroes,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  render  necessary  advice  to  the 
War  Department  with  respect  to  the  colored  people  of  the  various 
States,  to  look  after  all  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  negro 
selectives  and  enlisted  meUi  and  to  inquire  into  the  treatment 
accorded  them  by  the  various  officials  connected  with  the  War 
Department.  In  the  position  occupied  by  him,  the  special  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  proper  per- 
spective both  of  the  attitude  of  selective  service  officials  to  the 
negro,  and  of  the  negro  to  the  war,  and  especially  to  the  draft.  As 
the  representative  of  his  race,  his  expressions,  therefore,  have  great 
weight.  In  a  memorandum  addressed  to  this  office,  on  the  subject 
of  the  relation  of  the  negro  to  the  war  and  especially  to  the  draf t| 
on  December  12,  1918,  he  wrote: 

The  attitude  of  the  negro  to  the  war,  and  especially  to  the  draft,  was  one  of  complete 
acceptance  to  the  draft,  in  fact,  of  an  eagerness  to  accept  its  terms.  There  was  a  deep 
resentment  in  many  quarters  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  volunUety  as  white 
men,  by  the  thousands,  were  permitted  to  do  in  connection  with  National 
Guard  units  and  other  branches  of  military  service  which  were  closed  to  colored 
men.  One  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  the  whole  history  of  the  war  is  the  negro's  eager 
acceptance  of  the  draft  and  hia  splendid  willingness  to  fight.  His  only  resentment 
was  due  to  the  limited  extent  to  which  he  was  allowed  to  join  and  participate  in 
combatant  or  ' '  fighting  "  units.  The  number  of  colored  draftees  accepted  for  military 
duty,  and  the  comparatively  small  number  of  them  claiming  exemptions,  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  number  of  white  and  colored  men  called  and  drafted,  presents 
an  interesting  study  and  reflects  much  credit  upon  this  racial  group. 

Many  influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  negro  to  evade  his 
duty  to  the  Government.  Some  effort  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country  was  made  to  induce  them  not  to  register.  That  the  attempt 
to  spread  German  propaganda  was  a  miserable  failure  may  be  seen 
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from  the  statement  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Invest^^tion  of 
the  Department'  of  Justice  to  the  United  States  Senate  committee : 

The  aegroes  didn't  take  to  tbeee  storias,  hovever,  as  tbey  were  too  loyal.  Money 
spent  in  the  South  for  propa^nda  was  thrown  away. 

Then,  too,  these  evil  influences  were  more  than  offset  by  the  various 
publicity  and  ''promotion  of  morale''  measures  carried  on  through 
the  office  of  the  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  his 
assistants.  Correspondence  was  kept  up  with  influential  negroes  ail 
over  the 'country.  Letters,  circulars,  and  news  items  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  and  encouraging  the  continued  loyalty  of  the  negro  citizens 
were  regularly  issued  to  the  various  papeiB  comprising  both  the  white 
and  negro  press.  A  special  committee  of  100  colored  speakers  was 
i^pointed  to  deliver  public  patriotic  addresses  all  over  the  country, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  stating 
the  war  aims  of  tiie  Government  and  seeking  to  keep  unbroken  the 
spirit  of  loyalty 'of  colored  American  citizens.  A  special  conference 
of  negro  editors  was  called  to  meet  in  Washington  in  June,  1918, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  in  order 
to  gather  and  disseminate  the  thought  and  public  opinion  of  the 
various  leaders  of  tiie  negro  race.  Such  has  been  only  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  department  of  the  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  d 
War  in  the  record  of  the  marshaling  of  the  man  power  of  the  American 
Nation. 

The  appreciation  of  this  representative  of  the  colored  race  for  the 
cooperation  shown  by  the  Selective  Service  administration,  especially 
as  it  affected  members  of  the  colored  race,  in  reference  to  occasional 
complaints  received,  will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from  a 
memorandum  written  to  this  office  on  September  12  by  the  special 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

Throughout  my  tenure  here  I  have  keenly  appreciated  the  prompt  and  cordial 
cooperation  of  the  Provost  Marahal  General's  Office  with  that  particular  aectLon  of  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  ol  War  especially  referred  to  herein.  The  Provost  M^An*h<^i 
General's  Office  has  carefully  investigated  and  h^  furnished  full  and  complete  reports 
in  each  and  every  complaint  or  case  referred  to  it  for  attention,  involving  discrimina- 
tion, race  prejudice,  erroneous  classification  of  draftees,  etc..  and  has  rectified  these 
complaints  whenever  it  was  found,  upon  investigation,  that  there  was  just  ground  for 
the  same.  Especially  in  the  matter  of  applying  and  carrying  out  the  Selective  Service 
Begulations,  the  Provost  Marohal  General's  Office  has  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  certain 
local  exemption  hoards  which  seemed  disinclined  to  treat  negro  diaf  tees  oa  the  same 
basis  as  other  Americans  subject  to  the  draft  law.  It  is  an  actual  fact  that  in  a  number 
of  instances,  where  flagrant  violations  have  occurred  in  the  applicatuia  of  the  daft  law 
to  negro  men  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  local  exemption  boards  have  been 
lemoved  bodily  and  new  boards  have  been  appointed  to  eapplant  thorn.  In  several 
inBtanoes  these  new  boards  so  appointed  have  been  oidered  by  tiie  Brovost  Manhal 
Genetal  to  lerlflcafy  colored  men  who  had  been  ualawfoUy  ooDScnpfeedialo  the  Army 
or  who  had  been  wrongfully  classified ;  as  a  result  of  this  action  hundreds  ol  coloBOd  men 
have  had  their  complaints  remedied  and  have  been  properly  reclassified. 
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It  is  also  valuable  to  note  the  opinion  of  this  representatiye  of 
the  colored  race  as  to  the  results  of  the  negroes'  participation  in  the 
war:  r » 

In  a  word.  I  believe  tkat  the  negro's  participation  in  the  war,  bis  eagemeeB  to  Berre, 
and  his  great  courage  and  demonstrated  valor  across  the  seas,  have  given  him  a  new 
idea  of  Americanism  and  likewise  have  given  to  the  white  people  of  our  country  anew 
idea  of  his  citizenship,  his  real  character  and  capabilities,  and  Ms  100  per  cent  Ameri- 
canism. Incidentally  the  negro  has  been  helped  in  many  ways,  physically  and 
mentally  and  has  been  made  into  an  even  more  sadsfactory  asset  to  the  Nation. 

5.  TJie  Indian  in  relation  to  the  draft. — ^The  registration  of  Indians 
presented  at  the  outset  some  difficulties,  owing  mainly  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  noncitizen  Indians  were  not  liable  to  the  selective 
draft,  and  that  it  was  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  the  identity  of 
the  noncitizen  Indians.  These  obstacles  were,  however,  speedily 
overcome  by  inquiries  and  negotiations,  particularly  in  the  State  of 
New  York  and  in  one  or  two  Western  States.  The  regulations  (as 
already  noted  in  Chapter  II)  provided  that  Indians  domiciled  in 
Government  reservations  should  be  registered  with  the  Government 
agents  and  their  registration  returns  forwarded  through  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs;  the  cards  of  citizen  Indians  being  after- 
wards filed  with  the  nearest  local  boards;  for  this  reason,  the  Sep- 
tember reports  of  race  and  color  registration  received  from  the  local 
boards  for  the  registration' of  September  12,  1918,  were  not  able  to 
indicate  separately  the  number  of  Indians  registered.  These  num- 
bers have  been  obtained  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs; 
but  they  did  not  discriminate  between  the  citizen  and  the  non- 
citizen  Indians;  it  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  registrants  reported  were  citizen  Indians.   • 

In  determining  the  citizenship  of  Indians,  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  were  followed.  Generally  speaking, 
an  Indian  bom  in  the  United  States  is  a  citizen  if  he,  or  his  father  or 
mother  prior  to  his  birth  or  before  he  attained  the  age  of  21,  was 
allotted  land  or  received  a  patent  in  fee  prior  to  May  8,  1906;  or  if 
he  was  allotted  land  subsequent  to  May  8,  1906,  and  received  a 
patent  in  fee  to  his  land;  or  if  he  was  residing  in  the  old  Indian 
Territory  on  March  3,  1901;  or  if  he  has  lived  separate  and  apart 
from  his  tribe  and  has  adopted  the  habits  of  civilized  life. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  many  Indians  volimtarily  registered,  who 
were  not  bound  to  do  so.  Moreover,  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  for  1918  (dated  Sept.  30,  1918),  estimates 
that  over  8,000  Indians  entered  some  branch  of  the  military  service* 
He  continues: 

Of  this  niunber  approximately  6.500  are  in  the  Army,  1,000  in  the  Navy  and  &00 
in  other  military  work.  It  is  alao  significant  that  fully  6,000  of  these  entered  hy 
enlistment.  Moreover,  it  should  go  into  the  record  that  many  Indians  from  our 
northern  reservations  enrolled  in  Canadian  military  organizations  before  the  declara- 
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tioB  of  war  by  the  United  States.  Their  letters  from  cantonmentB  or  akunmd  are 
fuU  of  interest  and  in  unpretentious  language  scmnd  a  note  of  steadfast  coonge.  opt»- 
mism,  and  a  broadened  view  of  the  great  events  in  which  they  mingle.  OonsiderLng 
the  large  number  of  old  and  infirm  Indians  and  others  not  acceptable  under  the  draft, 
leaving  about  38,000  of  military  eligifaility,  I  regard  their  representation  of  8,000  in 
camp  and  actual  warfare  as  fumishiDg  a  ratio  to  population  unsurpassed,  if  equaled, 
by  any  other  race  or  nation.    I  am  very  ptoud  of  their  iwrt  in  this  war. 

The  light  here  furnished,  by  the  figures  of  the  local  board  reports, 
upon  the  maimer  in  which  the  members  of  the  Indian  race  made 
their  contribution  to  the  raising  of  our  armed  forces,  appears  from 
the  following  Table  74 : 

Tablb  74. — Ratio  cf  Inthan  deferment  daim»  and  indudions. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
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Batio  of  Indian  deferment  claims  and  inducttans. 


Total  Indiana  registered 

Finrt  and  second  registration 

June  6, 1917 

June  5-Aug.  24, 1918 

Third  registration  of  Sept.  12, 1918 

Indians  claiming  defennent  prior  to  Sept.  11,  1918 
Indians  inductea  prior  to  Sept.  11,  1918 


Number. 


17, 313 

11,803 

10,464 

1,839 

5,510 

228 

6,509 


of  Indian 


timnte. 


loaoo 

88.66 
11.34 


L93 

55.15 


Comparing  these  figures  with  the  general  averages  (Tables  62  and 
78),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  Indians  claiming  defennent  was 
negligible  as  compared  with  the  average  for  all  registrants;  and  that 
the  ratio  of  Indian  registrants  inducted  was  more  than  twice  as  high 
as  the  average,  for  all  registrants. 

As  the  raising  of  the  Army  proceeded,  and  the  organizations  entered 
upon  their  transit  overseas,  it  was  seen  that  the  traditional  aptitude 
of  the  Indian  race  for  the  military  career  was  being  verified,  and 
that  the  men  of  this  breed  were  nobly  showing  their  zeal  for  the 
great  cause.  The  story  of  their  share  in  it  will  some  day  be  told 
in  full.  The  following  item  from  the  Field  Army  newspaper,  Stars 
and  Stripes,  in  the  November  issue,  1918,  suggests  something  of  the 
flavor  imparted  to  the  battle  field  by  this  band  of  red  men : 

It  was  the  PrusBian  Guard  against  the  American  Indian  on  the  morning  ol  October 
8  in  the  hilk  of  Champagne.  When  it  was  all  over,  the  Pnisaian  Guards  were  farther 
on  their  way  back  toward  the  Aisne,  and  warriors  of  13  Indian  tribes  looked  down  on 
the  town  of  St.  Etienne.  The  Indians — one  company  of  them —  were  fighting  with 
the  Thirty-sixth  Division,  made  up  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  rangers  and  oil  men, 
for  the  most  part.  *^The  Millionaire  Company  "  waa  the  title  that  had  followed  the 
Indians  from  Camp  Bowie,  Wyo.,  and  there  followed  them  also  a  legend  of  $1,000 
checks  cashed  by  Indian  biick  privates — of  privates  who  used  to  spend  their  hours 
on  pass  in  12-cyIinder  motor  cars — of  a  company  football  team  Diat  was  full  of  Carlisle 
stars  and  had  won  a  camp  champion^ip.  Collectively,  they  owned  many  square 
miles  of  the  richest  oil  and  mineral  lands  of  Oklahoma,  and  back  home  there  were 
thousands  of  dollars  in  royalties  piling  up  every  day  for  the  buying  of  Liberty  bonds. 
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In  the  company  were  Greeks  and  Sioux,  Seminoles,  Apaches,  Wyandottes,  Choc* 
tawB,  Iroquoifl,  and  Mohawks.  It  was  a  eompaiLy  with  a  roll  of  names  that  was  the 
despair  of  the  regimemtal  paymaster,  who  never  could  keep  track  of  Big  Bear,  Bain- 
bow  Blanket,  Bacom  Rind,  Hohemanatubbe,  and  the  246  other  original  dialect 
nomenclature. 

The  Commissioner's  concluding  words  may  here  be  quoted : 

I  reluctantly  withhold  a  detailed  account  of  the  many  instances  of  tribal  and 
personal  patriotism  and  of  individual  valor  and  achievement  by  our  Indian  soldiers 
in  the  service  of  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  that  came  to  my  attention  dur- 
ing the  year,  for  no  record  here  would  seem  fittingly  impartial  that  did  not  include 
the  hundreds  of  noteworthy  and  authenticated  incidents  on  the  reservation,  in  the 
camps,  and  in  France  that  have  been  almost  daily  recounted  in  the  public  prints. 
The  complete  story  would  be  a  voluminous  narration  of  scenes,  episodes,  eloquent 
appeal,  stirring  action,  and  glorious  sacrifice  that  might  better  be  writtein  into  a 
deathless  epic  by  some  master  poet  bom  out  of  the  heroic  travail  of  a  world-embattled 


(m.)   DEUNQUENTS,  DESEBTEBS,  AND  BESISTANTS. 

1.  Evasion  of  the  draft;  slackers,  ddinquentSy  and  deserters;  distinc- 
tions explained. — ^Evasion  of  the  draft  was  attempted  by  compara- 
tively few  persons.  Nevertheless,  to  deal  with  these  efforts  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  administration  of  the 
selective  service  law. 

The  would-be  draft  evaders  were  in  general  of  three  kinds :  Those 
who  failed  to  register,  those  who  failed  to  submit  themselves  in  the 
interim  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  board,  and  those  who  failed 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  local  board,  or  other  competent  authority, 
to  report  for  military  duty.  These  three  groups  came  to  be  termed, 
respectively,  slackers,  delinquents,  and  deserters. 

The  term  ''slacker,"  meaning  a  person  who  had  failed  to  do  his 
part  in  the  national  defense,  had  come  into  general  usel)y  the  time  of 
the  first  registration  on  June  5,  1917.  For  that  reason,  usage  of 
local  boards  came  to  apply  that  term  to  persons  who  failed  to  register, 
being  the  earliest  stage  of  an  attempt  to  evade  military  duty. 

Of  those  who  registered,  a  number  subsequently  failed  to  report  to 
the  local  boards  for  physical  examination,  or  failed  to  file  question- 
naires as  required  by  the  regulations;  these  were  termed  ''delin- 
quents." 

Special  orders  were  issued  to  delinquents  by  State  adjutants  general, 
directing  them  to  report  for  military  duty  at  a  specified  day  and  hour. 
Unless  the  order  was  rescinded  upon  the  delinquent's  reporting  to 
the  adjutant  general,  he  was  in  the  military  service  froin  and  after 
the  day  and  hour  specified.  If  a  delinquent  failed  to  report,  as 
directed,  he  was  a  "deserter."  Other  registrants  became  deserters 
by  a  different  method.  As  the  process  of  classification  and  selection 
proceeded,  certain  registrants  were  selected  for  service  by  their  local 
boards  and  were  ordered  to  report  for  military  duty  at  a  specified  time; 
this  process  was  termed  "induction."     A  registrant  who,  upon  being 
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inducted  into  the  military  service,  failed  to  report  for  military  duty, 
was  a  deserteF. 

Briefly,  then,  a  *' slacker"  was  a  person  who  failed  to  register;  a 
^ delinquent''  was  a  registrant  who  failed  to  return  the  question- 
naire or  to  report  for  physical. examination;  and  a  '^deserter"  was  a 
registrant  who  failed  to  obey  an  order  to  report  for  military  duty. 

2:  Methods  of  detecting  and  apprehending  slackers  ^  deUnquenls,  and 
deserters. — The  authority  and  duty  of  State  and  Federal  police 
officers  to  apprehend  slackers,  delinquents,  and  deserters  appears  in 
the  selective  service  law  and  regulations  and  other  Federal  statutes. 
Section  6  of  the  selective  service  act  authorized  the  President  to 
utilize  the  services  of  both  State  and  Federal  officers  in  the  execution 
of  the  act.  By  the  selective  service  regulations,  section  49,  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  all  State  and  Federal  police  officials  to  locate  and 
take  into  custody,  and  to  bring  forthwith  before  local  boards,  all 
those  who  failed  to  return  their  questionnaires,  to  appear  for  physical 
examination,  to  report  change  of  status,  to  report  for  any  duty,  or 
to  perform  any  act  required  by  the  regulations  or  by  proper  direction 
of  the  local  or  district  boards.  The  selective  service  regulations, 
section  57,  provided  that  registrants  must  always  keep  in  their 
possession,  either  the  registration  certificate,  or,  after  classification, 
the  final  classification  card,  and  must  exhibit  the  same  when  called 
upon  to  do  so  by  any  local  or  district  board  member  or  police  official. 

Desertion  is,  of  coxirse,  an  offense  by  military  law.  State  and 
Federal  police  officers  are  by  statute  authorized  to  arrest  without 
warrant  deserters  from  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  reward  of  $50  is  payable  for  the  apprehension  and  delivery  to 
military  control  of  each  draft  deserter  who  is  physically  qualified  for 
military  service  and  whose  offense  the  local  board  finds  to  have  been 
willful.  In  addition,  failure  to  perform  any  duty  imposed  by  the 
selective  service  act  or  the  regulations  made  thereunder,  is  a  mis- 
demeanor, punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  Bureau  of 
Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice  is  charged  by  statute 
with  the  detection  and  prosecution  of  crimes  against  the  United  States. 

Federal  and  State  police  officers  alike  have  been  very  diligent  in 
apprehending  slackers,  delinquents,  and  deserters.  The  agents  of 
the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice  have  been 
pioneers  in  this  work.  They  have  been  ably  assisted  by  State  police 
officers,  by  the  military  and  naval  intelligence  bureaus,  by  local  and 
district  board  members,  and  by  certain  volunteer  oiganizations, 
notably  the  American  Protective  League,  working  both  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  independently.  The  United 
States  attorneys  have  submitted  reports  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
showing  that  more  than  10,000  prosecutions  for  failure  to  register  had 
been  instituted  on  or  before  June  30,  1918.  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  prosecute  only  when  the  failure  to 


register  appears  to  hare  been  cleariy  wiilfuL  Up  to  that  datls  the 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  that  departtnent  had  made 
220,747  inrestigations  of  failure  to  register  and  delinqtiency,  reanitting 
in  the  induction  into  mihtary  service  of  23,495  pttsons. 

Many  of  the  persons  whose  cases  have  been  investigated  for  f aihiro 
to  register  have  asserted  that  they  were  not  within  registration  age. 
Effective  investigation  of  such  assertions  was  made  by  examination 
ot  public  school  records,  life  insurance  records,  birth  and  marriage 
records,  immigration  records,  records  of  qualified  voters,  and  records 
under  the  liquor  laws  of  certain  States  (which  require  the  affidavit  of 
the  person  obtaining  intoxicants  ftt>m  a  common  carrier  that  he  has 
attained  his  twenty-first  birthday).  Thousands  of  letters  have  been 
received  by  the  various  authorities,  reporting  alleged  instances  of 
failure  to  roister,  of  false  statements  submitted  on  questionnaires, 
and  of  failure  to  perform  other  duties  under  the  selective  service  law. 
How  keen  the  local  communities  wete  to  aid  the  boards  by  informing 
on  slackers  is  noted  in  Chapter  X. 

In  addition  to  the  general  method  of  work  on  specific  cases  and 
running  down  complaints,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
this  office  made  arrangements  with  manufacturers  and  other  employ- 
ers of  labor  to  ask  all  applicants  for  employm^it  to  exhibit  their  reg- 
istration and  classification  cards,  and  to  advise  the  authorities  of  all 
peim>ns  who  did  not  have  them.  Federal  agents  were  stationed  at 
large  employment  agencies,  made  visits  from  time  to  time  to  large 
lodging  houses,  and  otherwise  endeavored  to  attack  the  problem  as 
systematically  as  practicable.  Under  the  authority  of  section  57, 
Selective  Service  Regulations,  State  and  Federal  police  officials  have 
demanded  of  persons  apparently  of  registration  age  the  exhibition  of 
r^istration  certificates  and  certificates  of  final  classification.  From 
this  practice  developed  the  occasional  so-called  *' slacker  raids." 

^'Slacker  raids J^ — ^At  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  agents  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  in  March,  1918,  arranged  the  first  general  canvass 
for  draft  evaders  taking  place  in  a  specific  locality.  The  agents  of 
tiie  Department  of  Justice,  the  police  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
the  members  qf  the  American  Protective  League  all  cooperated  in 
an  effort  to  see  that  every  man  apparently  within  the  draft  age  was 
called  upon  within  a  limited  time,  under  authority  of  section  57  of 
the  Selective  Service  R^ulations,  to  exhibit  a  certificate  showing  his 
draft  status,  and  that  those  who  appeared  to  be  delinquent  were  taken 
before  the  local^oards  for  investigation..  This  canvass  was  successful 
and  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  deserters  being  sent  to  mobiliza- 
tion camps  and  in  many  delinquents  being  reported  to  their  local 
boards. 

Subsequently  this  plan  was  tried  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
other  localities  with  considerable  success.     In  Chicago  and  Boston 
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about  700  and  800  men,  respeettvely,  were  found  to  be  deserters  and 
sent  'to  camp.         ■  • 

Tbe  largest  ca^nyass  arranged  by  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
conducted  in  New  York  City  from  September  3  to  September  6, 
19^1$,  the  report  of  that  department  showing  that  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City  50,187  men  were  examined.  About  15,000 
of'tiiem  were  found  to  have  become  delinquents  and  were  referred 
to  %heir  proper  local  boards;  1,505  were  sent  to  camp  as  deserters, 
making  a  total  of  16,505  draft  evaders  disposed  of.  The  f^encies 
employed  in  the  raid  were  the  marshals,  deputy  marshals,  and  spe- 
cial agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  police  and  detectives  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  members  of  the  American  Protective  League, 
as  well  as  some  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  was  not  intended  that  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  should  make  arrests,  but  that  they  should  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  prisoners  and  for  disposing  of  men 
apprehended  who  were  found  to  be  deserters  from  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Because  of  the  various  organizations  involved,  the  large  num- 
ber of  men  engaged  in  the  work,  and  the  large  number  of  men  appre- 
hended some  confusion  and  lack  of  judgment  in  handling  individual 
cases  resulted.  The  methods  followed  were  severely  criticized  by 
certain  newspapers  and  by  Senators  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  the 
action  taken  was  equally  vigorously  defended  by  certain  other  news- 
papers and  Senators.  This  raid  served  not  only  to  apprehend  more 
than  16,000  delinquents  and  deserters,  but  the  publicity  given  it 
caused  many  registrants  who  had  been  lax  in  keeping  in  touch  with 
their  local  boards  suddenly  to  realize  the  danger  of  that  course  and 
to  communicate  with  their  boards  inunediately  for  the  piurpose  of 
putting  their  records  in  proper  shape. 

On  a  survey  of  this  occurrence  it  now  seems  that  the  general  pur- 
pose and  scheme  of  the  raid  was  meritorious,  and  that  good  results 
were  obtained,  but  that  in  detail  mistakes  were  made,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  overzealousness  on.  the  part  of  officers  who  were 
making  vigorous  and  effective  efforts  to  accomplish  the  laudable 
purpose  of  apprehending  draft  evaders. 

3.  Reported  and  net  reported  desertions. — (a)  Reported  desertums. — 
The  total  number  of  registrants  of  the  first  and  second  registrations 
who  have  been  reported  by  State  adjutants  general  and  local  boards 
to  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  as  deserters  is  474,861  (Table  75). 
More  than  three-foiu*ths  of  these  registrants  have  become  deserters 
because,  having  failed  to  return  the  questionnaire  or  to  report  for 
physical  examination,  and  having  been  reported  to  th%  State  adjutants 
general  by  the  local  boards  as  delinquent,  they  failed  to  obey  the 
induction  order  mailed  to  them  by  that  officer.  The  others  acquired 
the  status  of  desertion  after  classification  and  physical  examination 
through  failure  to  obey  the  local  board's  order  to  report  for  entrain- 
ment  to  camp.     In  other  words,  draft  deserters  became  such  because 
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they  failed  to  perform  a  duty  imposed  on  them  by  law,  and  not 
because  they  committed  the  affirmatiye  act  of  absenting  themselYee 
from  their  post  of  duty.  Generally  speakings  <  they  are  passiye 
deserters,  as  contrasted  to  active  deserters,  that  is,  to  soldiers  who 
desert  after  they  have  been  mustered  into  the  service  and  have 
acquired  military  training.  The  intent  to  evade  military  duty  may 
be  as  strong  in  the  first  instance  as  in  the  second.  Doubdess,  how- 
ever, many  r^istrants  have  been  chained  with  desertion  who  in  fact 
had  no  intention  to  evade  military  service,  but  through  ignorance 
permitted  themselves  to  become  delinquent.  It  is  difiScult  to  beUeve 
that  men  of  military  age  in  the  United  States  could  have  remained 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  obligations  imposed  on  them  by  the  Selective 
Service  Law  and  Regulations ;  but  the  experience  of  the  draft  officials 
shows  that,  whatever  the  cause,  some  persons  did  fail  to  comprehend 
them  or  were  indifferent  to  their  demands. 

(b)  Net  reported  deeertions. — ^But  the  reports  of  desertions  represent 
only  the  technical  state  of  the  record  as  made  when  the  apparent 
default  occurred.  Table  75  shows  the  total  number  of  desertions  re- 
ported, and  the  net  number  of  desertions  remaining  after  deduction 
of  those  cases  otherwise  accounted  for  upon  inquiry: 

Tablb  75. — Ratio  of  reported  and  owUtandmg  deeertions. 
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3 

4 
5 
6 
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8 
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Bfttio  of  reported  and  ookstandiiig  deoBrttono. 


Total  reported  desertions  Jun.  5, 1917,to  Sept. 

11,1918 

Otherwise  accounted  for  as  not  deserticms 
Enlistments  explicitly  accounted  for 

Deaths 

Foreign  service 

Enemy  aliens 

Net  reported  desertions 

Apprehended  or  otherwise  disposed 

Net  outstanding  desertions 


Number. 


474, 861 

111,  839 

74,228 

2,726 

1,778 

33,107 

363,022 

67,838 
295, 184 


Per  cent  of 
reported 


100.00 
23.55 


76.45 


Peroentof 
oanoel- 
latloDf. 


100.00 

66.36 

2.44 

1.60 

29.60 


Peroentof 

net 
deeertlooi. 


100.00 

18.69 
81.31 


It  thus  appears  that  of  the  474,861  reports  of  desertion  that  have 
been  made,  more  than  111,839  have  been  found  to  be  explainable, 
either  by  the  prior  enlistment  of  the  person  in  the  United  States  Army, 
Navy,  or  Marine  Corps,  by  his  entry  into  the  army  of  a  country  at 
war  with  the  enemy  of  the  United  States,  by  his  death,  or  by  his 
citizenship  in  an  enemy  nation. 

(1)  EnligtmefUs. — From  June  5,  1917,  the  first  registration  day, 
unlil  December  15,  1917,  registrants  were  permitted  to  enlist  in  the 
Army,  with  the  result  that  a  great  many  did  so  without  informing 
their  local  boards.  YThen  the  boards  sent  out  questionnaires  in 
December,  1917,  many  of  these  registrants,  being  abeady  in  the  Army 
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and  possibly  filing  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  return  the  question- 
naire^ failed  to^  do  so.  The  IocIeJ  board,  not  bemg  advised  of  the 
enlistment  and  failing  to  receive  the  questionnaire,  reported  and  ad- 
vertised the  registrant  as  delinquent.  Similar  conditions  existed  with 
respect  to  many  registrants  who  entered  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps, 
enlistment  in  which  was  permitted  under  certain  conditions  until 
August  8,  1918.  More  than  74,228  such  cases  have  been  discovered. 
Up  to  this  time  it  has  been  impracticable  to  compare  the  draft  deser- 
tion records  with  the  personnel  records  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps.  When  that  is  done,  doubtless  many  thousand  more 
names  will  be  removed  from  the  lists  of  reported  draft  deserters. 

Furthermore,  1,778  deserters  are  found  to  have  enlisted  in  the 
armies  of  nations  associated  with  the  United  States  in  the  present 
war.*.  Under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  May  7,  1917,  the  British 
have  recruited  about  48,000  men  in  the  United  States,  the  Poles 
have  recruited  about  18,000,  and  the  Czecho-Slovaks  have  recruited 
a  considerable  number.  It  is  also  known  that  many  registrants 
went  to  Canada  and  there  enlisted.  Doubtless,  many  such  regis- 
traiits  failed  to  advise  their  boards  of  their  enlistment  or  to  return 
their  questionnaires,  and  in  consequence  they  are  now  carried  as 
deserters. 

(2)  Deaika, — ^At  least  2,726  reported  deserters  are  found  to  have 
died  and  for  that  reason  to  have  failed  to  return  questionnaires,  the 
local  board  at  the  time  of  making  the  reports  not  having  been  advised 
of  such  deaths.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  death  of  other  reported 
deserters  has  not  been  discovered. 

(3)  Alien  enemies. — ^More  than  33,107  persons  who  were  alien 
enemies  failed  to  return  the  questionnaire,  or  failed  to  submit  to  the 
local  board  any  proof  of  German  or  Austrian  citizenship.  They  too 
were  reported  as  deserters;  although  the  regulations,  if  the  facts 
had  been  known  at  the  time,  required  their  exemption  whether  or 
not  the  questionnaire  was  returned. 

The  number  of  reported  deserters  is,  therefore,  too  large  by  at 
least  111,839;  the  number  of  registrants  who,  at  any  time,  have 
actually  been  in  the  status  of  desertion  does  not  exceed  363,022. 
Enlistments  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  and  in  the  armies 
of  the  allies,  deaths,  and  alien  enemy  citizenship,  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered, will  reduce  this  number  still  further. 

(c)  Desertions  disposed  of. — Of  these  363,022  net  reported  deserters, 
67,838  have  been  reported  to  have  been  apprehended  or  their  cases 
otherwise  to  have  been  locally  disposed  of,  leaving  295,184  deserters 
now  at  large  and  yet  to  be  disposed  of.  The  methods  by  which  this 
large  number  of  draft  deserters  have  been  apprehended  are  explained 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  2.  Although  the  figures  are  not  available, 
it  is  known  that  the  majority  of  those  deserters  who  were  appre- 
hended and  sent  to  camp  were  either  restored  to  duty  without  trial, 
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^  been  able  to  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commaiiding 

officer  of  the  camp  that  their  ofifense  was  not  wBlfnl,  or  were  dis- 
ehaiged  as  physicany  disqualified.  Only  a  coillparatively  •  femall 
number  have  been  brought  before  a  conrt-martial; 

4.  Reported  desertUmSj  hy  edor,  eomfared. — Of  the  474,861  repoVfed 
deserters,  369,030  are  white  registrants,  and  106,831  are  colored 
le^trants;  the  ratio  of  white  reported  deserters  to  white  re^stronts 
being  3.86,  and  the  ratio  of  colored  reported  deserters  to  colored 
fegistrants  beii^  9.81.  Table  76  shows  the  figures  in  detail;  in  Ap- 
pendix Table  76-A,  the  variances  in  the  several  States  are  given. 

Table  76. — Reported  desertions,  by  color ,  compared. 


Reported  desertions,  by  oolor,  compared. 


2 
S 
4 
5 
6 


Total  cokited  and  white  registrants,  June  5,  1917, 

to  Sept.  11, 1918 

Total  reported  deseitions 

Total  colcred  regifltrants 

Reported  desertioDs 

Total  wnite  reiostiants 

Reported  desertions 


Number. 


10, 640, 846 
474, 861 

1, 078, 331 
105,831 

9, 562, 515 
369,030 


Percent 

or  total 

dftner* 

ttons. 

Pereent 

ordesei^ 

tionsby 

oolor. 

100.00 

4.46 

100.00 

.99 

9.81 

100.00 

3.47 

3.86 

These  figures  of  reported  desertions,  however,  lose  their  significance 
when  the  facts  behind  them  are  studied.  There  is  in  the  files  of  this 
office  a  series  of  letteis  from  governors  and  draft  executives  of 
Bouthem  States,  called  forth  by  inquiry  for  an  explanation  of  the 
large  percentage  of  negroes  among  the  reported  deserters  and  delin- 
quents. With  striking  unanimity  the  draft  authorities  replied  that 
this  was  due  to  two  causes;  first,  ignorance  and  illiteracy,  especially 
in  the  rural  regions,  to  which  may  be  added  a  certain  shiftlessness 
in  ignoring  civic  obligations ;  and  secondly,  the  taidency  of  the  n^;roes 
to  shift  from  place  to  place.  The  natural  inclination  to  roam  from 
one  empiojrmeat  to  another  has  been  accentuated  by  xmusual  demands 
for  labor  incident  to  the  war,  resulting  in  a  considerable  flow  of 
colored  men  to  the  North  and  to  various  n^imition  centers.  This 
flhifting  reached  its  height  in  the  summer  of  1917,  shortly  after  the 
first  registration,  and  resulted  in  the  failure  of  many  men  to  keep  in 
touch  with  their  local  boards,  so  that  questionnaires  and  notices  to 
report  did  not  reach  them. 

^th  equal  unanimity  the  draft  executives  report  that  the  amoimt 
id  willful  delinquency  or  desertion  has  been  almost  nil.  Several 
describe  the  strenuous  efforts  of  n^roes  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tkms,  when  the  requirements  were  explained  to  them,  many  r^is- 
innts  travding  long  distances  to  report  in  person  to  the  adjutant 
general  of  the  State.    The  conviction  resulting  from  these  reports  is 
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that  the  colored  (men  as  a  whole  responded  readily  and  gladly  to 
their i  military  obligations  once4)heir  duties  were  xmderstood. 

5/  Beporied  desBrtionSf  by  natiaruilityf  compared. — Of  the  474,861 
deserters  reported,,  the  registration  cards  of  185,081  state  that  they 
are  aliens.  Of  this  number  22,706  had  declared  their  intention  to 
become  citizens,  and  were,  therefore,  subject  to  draft,  while  129,268 
had  not  declared  such  intention,  and  were,  therefore,  on  proper  proof 
of  alienage,  entitled  to  exemption.  There  were  also  33,107  enemy 
aliens,  who  of  course  would  not  have  been  accepted  in  any  event. 
Table  77  shows  the  figures  for  these  groups;  Appendix  Table  77-A 
shows  the  variances  for  the  several  States. 

Table  77. — Reported  desertions,  by  citizenship,  compared. 
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Reported  desertions,  by  citlteoahip,  compared. 


Total  alien  and  citizen  registrante  June5, 1917  to 

Sept.  11, 1918 

Total  desertions 

Total  alien  registrants 

Reported  alien  desertions 

Total  citizen  reg;istrants 

Reported  citizen  desertions 


NumtMr. 


10, 679, 814 
474,861 

1, 703, 006 
185,081 

8, 976, 808 
289,780 


Percent 
ofregis- 
tnnts. 


100.00 
4.45 


L73 

in 


Peroent 
ofdeser- 
tionsby 
natloo* 
aUty. 


100.00 

10.87 

100.00 

3.23 


There  are  two  main  reasons  for  the  large  proportion  of  alien 
deserters.  The  iSrst  is  that  many  aliens,  knowing  that  under  the 
selective  service  law  (and  also,  for  many  coimtries,  by  treaty)  they 
were  entitled  to  exemption,  believed  that,  by  stating  on  the  registra- 
tion cards  that  they  were  aliens,  they  had  performed  their  ftiU  duty 
with  respect  to  the  draft ;  they  ignored  the  regulations  which  reqtured 
them  to  submit  proof  of  alienage.  The  second  is  that  many  of  them 
did  not  speak  English,  were  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  this 
coimtry,  did  not  know  that  they  were  required  to  keep  their  local 
boards  informed  of  their  addresses,  and  failed  to  realize  their  obliga- 
tions to  this  country  imder  the  selective  service  law.  And  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  local  boards  in  reading  and  writing 
their  names  frequently  caused  the  mail  notices  addressed  to  these 
registrants  to  go  astray. 

Apart  from  the  foregoing  explanations,  however,  which  would 
suffice  to  show  that  such  aliens  did  not  desert  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
but  merely  failed  to  come  forward  to  claim  their  exemption,  there 
was  xmdoubtedly  a  large  exodus  of  aliens  from  some  of  the  border 
States,  and  those  near  the  seaboard,  where  the  easiest  course  for 
these  ignorant  and  misguided  persons  seemed  to  lie  in  a  flight  beyond 
the  national  boundaries.  The  percentages  for  the  States  of  Arizona, 
Florida,  New  Mexico,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts  reveal  this; 
and  the  same  feature  was  pointed  out  in  my  report  for  1917. 
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6.  Resistance  to  the  draft. — ^Resistance  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
selective  service  law,  while  in  some  sections  of  the  conntry  finding 
expression  in  open  violence,  was  from  the  naticoal  point  di  view 
negligible  in  amount;  and  it  never  obstructed  or  retanled  in  the 
slightest  d^ree  the  raising  of  the  new  armies.  There  were,  it*  is 
true,  in  a  few  scattered  localities,  some  pitched  battles  betwMn 
resisters  and  county  and  State  forces,  and  possibly  15  or  20  persoiiB 
were  killed;  but  in  every  case  the  local  authoriticB  handled  the 
situation  without  assistance  from  the  National  Govenonent.  And 
in  every  case  it  was  found  that  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  was  due 
not  to  a  lack  of  local  patriotism,  nor  to  the  administrative  methods 
of  the  draft,  but  rather  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  radicals  charged 
with  the  spirit  of  anarchy  and  to  ignorance  and  misinformation  as 
to  the  purpose  of  the  draft  and  the  aims  of  this  Nation  in  the  war. 
.  Teatas:  For  several  years  prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war  there  existed  in  Texas  an  organization  known  as  the 
Farmers'  and  Laborers'  Protective  Association,  the  leaders  of  which 
were  active  radicals.  Its  announced  purpose  was  the  forming  of  a 
cooperative  organization  for  the  advancement  and  protection  of 
farmii^;  and  laboring  men,  and  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  of  various 
kinds.  Its  members,  of  whom  there  were  several  thousand,  were 
required  to  take  a  binding  obligation  to  secrecy  and  to  assist  other 
members — even  to  death,  if  necessary.  Little  if  anything  of  the 
cooperative  program  was  accomplished,  however,  and  the  oiganiza- 
tion  did  not  become  active  until  the  fall  of  1916.  Then,  when  the 
Nation  was  on  the  verge  of  war,  the  members  were  informed  that 
the  organization  was  opposed  to  war,  and  was  pledged  forcibly  to 
resist  war  or  military  service. 

When  the  United  States  declared  war  upon  Germany,  the  agents 
of  the  organization  increased  their  activities.  Secret  meetings  were 
held  in  various  sections  of  the  State  and  forcible  opposition  to 
conscription  was  openly  advocated  and  urged.  On  May  5,  1917, 
a  State  convention  was  held  and  the  leaders  strongly  denoimced 
'the  war,  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  intention  to  raise  an 
army  by  draft.  Delegates  were  advised  to  return  to  their  home 
lodges  and  urge  every  member  of  the  order  to  obtain  a  high-powered 
lifle  and  100  rounds  of  ammunition.  Resolutions  were  also  passed 
at  this  meeting  looking  toward  amalgamation  with  the  I.  W.  W. 
in  Oklahoma  and  with  the  Working  Class  Union,  an  organization 
of  similar  character. 

When  the  local  delegates  returned  to  their  homes,  many  of  the 
members  became  alarmed  at  the  extent  to  which  the  thing  was  being 
carried,  and  communicated  the  facts  to  the  county  officials.  It  was 
learned  that  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  kill  one  of  the 
members  who  had  given  information  to  an  officer,  and  that  an  attorney 
who  had  made  a  vigorous  speech  in  favor  of  the  draft  was  also 
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marked  for  deatii^  The  situation  became  so  acute  that  citizens  armed 
then^selves  and. patrolled  theBtreets  in  localities  where  the  agitation 
was  ouost  threatening. 

At  this  point  the  Department  of  Justice  was  called  upon  to  take 
action.  In  a  feW'Weeks  the  leaders  of  the  organization  were  arrested, 
indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  tried,  and  convicted  on  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy. The  Farmers'  and  Laborers'  Protective  Association  there- 
upon disbanded.  Thus  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  end  an  organiza- 
tion which  for  a  time  threatened  to  interfere  most  seriously  with  the 
operation  of  the  draft. 

OJelahoTna:  In  August,  1917,  the  people  of  Oklahoma  were  as- 
tounded to  learn  that  there  was  organized  resistance  to  the  orderly 
administration  of  the  draft  in  portions  of  Seminole,  Hughes,  and 
Pontotoc  Coimties.  These  were  adjoining  counties,  and  the  dis- 
turbance was  really  in  but  one  community.  It  was  very  quickly 
put  down  by  prompt  action  of  the  authorities  of  the  three  counties, 
resulting  in  the  arrest  of  some  500  persons,  the  indictment  of  184  of 
these  men,  and  the  conviction  of  150,  of  whom  134  pleaded  guilty. 
About  half  of  the  number  convicted  were  given  terms  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  the  remainder  jail  sentences.  The  outstanding  feature 
of  this  case  was  the  appalling  ignorance  of  practically  all  of  the  men 
involved,  other  than  three  or  four  leaders.  The  so-called  "draft 
resistors"  were  the  poorest  and  most  densely  ignorant  tenant  farmers 
of  a  poor  and  isolated  section  of  the  State. 

The  draft  law  was  not  the  basic  cause  for  this  uprising;  it  was 
merely  the  excuse  for  the  outbreak.  The  trouble  started  in  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Working  Class  Union. 

This  organization  originated  at  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  on  the  western 
border  of  the  State,  in  the  fall  of  1913,  and  spread  into  eastern  Okla- 
homa. Its  chief  object,  at  the  time  of  organization,  was  to  secure 
more  advantageous  conditions  from  the  landowners  and  better  rates 
of  interest  from  the  country  bankers  and  merchants  who  financed 
the  tenants  engaged  in  raising  cotton.  It  was  not  an  unusual  thing, 
in  the  years  prior  to  this  organization  of  the  association,  for  tenant 
farmers  to  pay  from  20  to  60  per  cent  interest  on  money  borrowed  for 
the  purpose  of  puttrog  in  crops.  The  situation  became  unbearable. 
These  tenant  farmers  readily  lent  ear  to  the  pleading  of  the  men  who 
organized  the  Working  Class  Union,  some  of  whom  were  erratic  dema- 
gogues of  exceptional  ability.  The  enactment  of  a  law  in  this  State 
preventing  banks  and  merchants  from  charging  exorbitant  rates  of 
interest  reacted  against  the  Working  Class  Union,  and  resulted  in  a 
majority  of  the  local  unions  dying  out  of  existence.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  the  distiu*bance  in  August,  1917,  in 
Seminole,  Hughes,  and  Pontotoc  Counties,  led  by  the  Working  C^aas 
Union  officials,  was  not  so  extensive  nor  so  serious  as  the  disturbance 
in  1914  and  1915,  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  State,  centering 
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in  Sequoyah  County,  where  the  Working  Class  Union  practically 
captured  the  county  seat  and  violently  protested  against  conditions. 

In  the  Working  Class  Union  an  oath  or  initiation  was  provided, 
which  bound  the  men  to  absolute  obedience  to  their  superiors,  and  not 
a  few  men,  who  declined  to  follow  the  leadership,  were  treated  to 
severe  punishment  by  members  of  the  organization.  After  the  se- 
lective service  act  was  passed  in  1917  the  semi-monthly  meetings  of 
the  unions  became  nightly  meetings;  agitators  made  violent  speecheSy 
telling  their  audiences  that  6,000,000  men  in  America  had  oiganized, 
and  would  operate  with  them;  that  these  men  purposed  to  resist  the 
draft;  and  that  as  a  part  of  this  scheme  railroad  communication  would 
be  cut  and  local  authorities  defied.  In  some  communities  Socialistic 
speakers  and  agitators  then  took  charge  of  this  union  to  spread  their 
propaganda.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  community  wherein 
the  draft  disturbance  occurred.  For  a  good  many  weeks  Socialistic 
leaders  had  been  distributing ,  literature  and  propaganda  viollontly 
opposing  the  war. 

There  was  practically  no  opposition  to  registration;  but  when  the 
men  w'ere  ordered  to  report  for  physical  examination  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  draft  was  in  full  swing,  the  leaders  counseled  open  resist- 
ance, and  as  a  part  of  this  program  seemed  to  have  planned  the 
assassination  of  coimty  authorities.  A  number  of  bridges  were 
burned,  and  members  of  the  W.  C.  U.  gathered  at  a  point  distant 
from  any  town  and  declared  their  inteiition  of  resisting  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  draft.  The  local  authorities  of  Pontotoc,  Hughes,  and 
Seminole  Counties  at  once  took  steps  to  suppress  this  lawlessness. 
There  was  some  shooting,  though  not  a  great  deal.  There  was  no 
really  organized  resistance;  and  when  armed  parties  went  out  into 
the  hills  to  arrest  the  resi^ters,  they  readily  gave  up. 

Men  who  accompanied  the  sheriff's  posses,  and  whose  judgment 
may  be  accepted,  declared  that  not  one  out  of  a  dozen  of  these  men 
had  the  slightest  idea  of  what  it  was  all  about.  They  had  lived  in 
a  condition  of  unbelievable  poverty,  and  had  been  denied  the  fruits 
of  their  own  labor;  and  when  agitators  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
told  them  that  there  was  a  way  to  prevent  this,  they  readily  lent 
themselves  to  any  plan  presented. 

The  outbreak  was  a  protest  against  local  conditions,  which  were 
not  only  unbearable  but  which  (as  the  officials  of  this  State  frankly 
admit)  were  a  disgrace,  and  have  since  been  corrected  in  some  degree. 

Montana;  Open  opposition  to  registration  for  the  draft  occurred 
in  Butte,  Mont.,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  1917.  Handbills,  urging 
men  not  to  register  and  advocating  resistance  to  the  draft  law,  were 
strewn  about  the  streets.  Several  himdred  men  and  women,  all  of 
whom  seemed  to  be  of  foreign  extraction,  paraded  the  streets,  shouting 
against  the  war  and  the  draft.  Policemen  who  attempted  to  break 
up  the  procession  were  attacked  and  several  shots  were  fired,  although 
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no  one  was  hurt.  Citizens  gathered  in  the  path  of  the  marchers^ 
blocking  their  progress,  and  State  troops  who  had  been  held  in  their 
armories  were  ordered  to  clear  the  streets.  Several  arrests  were  made 
and  the  crowd  was  dispersed. 

Again  in  August,  1917,  antidraft  sentiment  in  Butte  and  in  the 
neighboring  county  of  Silver  Bow  came  to  the  surface  when  the 
examination  of  registrants  began.  The  situation  in  tUs  quarter  was 
a^ravated  and  was  closely  related  to  labor  troubles  in  the  adjacent 
copper  and  zinc  mines.  As  a  whole  the  citizenship  of  the  city  was 
intensely  patriotic,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  difficulty 
was  caused  chiefly  by  the  foreign  element  and  radical  agitators.  In 
Chicago,  in  the  spring  of  1918,  during  the  trial  of  112  I.  W.  W.  leaders, 
witnesses  testified  that  the  trouble  in  Butte  was  caused  by  I.  W.  W. 
agents  who,  by  the  use  of  force,  terrorized  the  15,000  miners  in  and 
about  that  city.  To  counteract  the  misinformation  spread  abroad  by 
these  men,  the  chairman  of  the  Butte  City  board  selected  50  leading 
business  and  professional  men  and  assigned  to  each  a  list  of  delin- 
quents. For  a  week  these  50  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens  spent  their 
time,  day  and  night,  hunting  up  the  men  on  their  lists  and  explaining 
to  them  thoroughly  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  selective  service 
law. 

North  ConAina:  In  North  Carolina  a  condition  of  grave  danger  to 
the  effective  administration  of  the  draft  developed  among  the  moun- 
taineers of  Mitchell  and  Ashe  Counties  in  Uie  summer  of  1917. 
Through  ignorance,  many  of  the  young  men  failed  to  register;  others 
who  had  registered  refused  to  answer  the  call  to  the  colors.  High  up 
on  the  mountains  they  hid  in  caves  or  were  concealed  in  the  homes  of 
relatives.  Every  trail  was  guarded,  and  the  approach  of  the  sheriffs 
was  signaled  back  along  the  trails,  so  that  every  attempt  to  capture 
them  failed.  In  Mitchell  Coimty  there  were  also  hidden  in  the 
mountains  a  nmnber  of  deserters — drafted  men  who  had  been  given 
furloughs  from  their  camps  and  who  had  overstayed  their  leaves. 
The  local  authorities  planned  a  roimdup,  by  a  great  armed  posse, 
that  would  encircle  the  mountains  so  that  every  cave  and  trail  would 
be  combed  thoroughly. 

It  was  never  necessary,  however,  to  put  the  plan  into  execution, 
for  about  that  time  a  special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  who 
was  assigned  to  the  case,  rode  alone  up  to  Tar  Heel  Moimtain.  The 
rest  of  the  story  is  best  told  by  a  journalist  (Robert  W.  Hobbs),  who 
afterwards  chronicled  the  results: 

Way  back  in  the  hills  of  Carolina,  where  runs  undiluted  the  blood  of  the  early 
English  settlers,  old  Tar  Heel  Mountain  rears  its  wooded  crest.  Tar  Heel  is  loved  by 
every  Carolinian.  Its  name  is  inwoven  in  the  history  of  his  State.  Such  a  great 
figure  has  it  been,  that  the  familiar  State  name  of  the  Carolinian  is  ''Tar  Heel."  as  ia 
the  Indiana  ''Hoosier'*  and  the  Wisconsin  ''Badger." 

The  people  of  Tar  Heel  read  no  newspapers  and  have  few  schoolB.  They  know 
little  of  the  war,  and  understand  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  "making  the  world  safe 
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for  democncy . '  *  Many  of  their  men  are  still  voting  for  Andrew  Jackson  for  President. 
They  have  seen  telephone  wires  and  a  few  have  ridden  on  trains,  but  to  most  of  them 
the  fastest  means  of  communication  is  horseback,  when  the  woman  still  rides  on  a 
pillion  behind  her  man;  and  the  movement  of  freight  is  by  oxen,  yoked  six  and  eight 
to  a  rou^  wooden  cart,  "geed''  and  *' hawed''  over  the  narrow  corduroy  roads  by 
walking  drivers  brandishing  long  goads.  Their  language  is  a  corruption  from  the  old 
Elizabethan  English;  and  to  most  of  them  the  "outlander"  is  a  ''revenuer,"  or  at 
least  an  object  of  suspicion. 

Into  thie  land  came  the  draft,  and  with  the  draft  came  resentment  that  they  should 
be  taken  from  their  homes  to  fight  on  alien  soil.  Many  refused  to  register;  others 
failed  to  respond  when  called  to  the  colors;  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  diplomatic 
use  of  the  mountain  clan  leaders  that  the  Government  here  was  enabled  to  make  a 
showing  in  the  National  Army.  Wonderful  fighting  men  they  were,  reared  from  the 
cradle  to  use  the  rifle  and  knife;  wonderful  material  for  raiders  in  No  Man's  Land, 
when  taught  the  self-restraint  of  discipline,  but  suspicious  and  resentful.  The 
mountain  and  its  people  were  a  problem  to  the  draft  boards. 

Gradually  the  men  were  won  in,  until  but  9  were  left  who  had  refused  to  report  to 
the  draft  boards.  Hiding  with  these  far  out  in  the  caves  of  the  mountain,  or  concealed 
in  the  homes  of  their  mountain  kin,  were  13  deserters,  who  had  been  called  in  the 
draft  and  sent  to  camp,  whence  they  had  fled. 

The  reward  offered  by  the  Government  for  deserters  and  the  pride  of  the  law  officers 
stirred  them  to  every  effort  at  captures.  But  as  they  rode  the  mountain  trails,  their 
approach  was  signaled  by  the  hooting  of  an  owl  or  the  call  of  the  dove,  closely  imitated 
by  the  mountain  sentinels.  Every  trail  was  guarded.  There  was  no  way  of  approach 
80  that  the  fugitives  could  be  taken  by  surprise.  And  when  the  sheriff's  posse  too 
closely  pressed  the  fugitives,  the  whining  of  a  bullet  across  the  road  in  some  dark  patch 
of  trail  was  warning  that  it  was  not  well  to  push  farther  along  that  path .  The  mountain 
was  made  for  ambuscades,  and  its  people  knew  every  art  of  guerilla  warfare.  Posse 
after  posse  came  back  empty  handed.  The  mountain  boasted  that  it  held  its  own, 
and  about  the  sheriff's  office  in  the  courthouse  at  Bakersville  gloom  fought  with 
tobacco  smoke  for  the  air.  Local  authorities,  desperate,  planned  a  huge  roundup, 
an  encircling  movement  of  a  grand  armed  posse  on  the  mountain,  to  comb  its  trails 
and  secret  places  until  it  had  yielded  up  its  all.  The  sheriff  knew  this  meant  a  battle 
in  which  all  the  mountain  men,  armed  and  in  ambush  in  the  fastness  thev  knew  so 
•well,  would  take  bloody  toll  of  the  invaders. 

Then  came  Handy.  The  attack  was  called  off.  Alone  and  unarmed  he  rode  into 
the  mountains  to  speed  the  story  of  the  war  and  its  lessons  of  patriotism.  He  met  the 
mountain  men  and  their  women,  always  sending  messages  of  patriotism  and  service 
to  the  outlaws.  None  of  these  did  he  ever  see.  But  at  times  he  felt  certain  that  they 
were  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  and  that  from  behind  half  opened  doors  and  rude 
lofts  their  sharp  ears  gathered  each  word  he  left  as  messages  for  them.  The  deserters 
began  to  talk  among  themselves  and  with  the  draft  evaders,  and  their  friends  bore 
word  to  Handy. 

He  issued  passes  reading: 
"To  all  officers  of  the  United  States  and  the  Sheriff  and  his  deputies,  and  all  citizens 

of  Mitchell  County,  greeting: 

"You  are  directed  not  to  arrest  Bill  L.  Greene,  and  to  allow  him  perfect  freedom  to 
come  and  go  as  he  pleases  till  noon,  June  9,  1918." 

Passes  for  all  the  22  were  sent  out  into  the  mountain  by  trusted  friends  of  the  outlaws, 
and  they  were  told  to  report  at  the  courthouse  in  Bakersville,  Satiu'day  afternoon, 
June  8,  at  4  o'clock. 

It  was  just  on  the  hour  appointed  that  Handy  walked  into  the  courthouse.  He 
found  there  grouped  to  meet  him,  in  the  jury  box  of  the  district  court  room,  the  9 
draft  delinquents,  while  across  the  room,  in  tatterdermalion  costumes  of  Army  clothes 
and  mountain  homespun,  were  the  13  deserters  from  the  Army.    They  glowered 
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sullenly  at  him,  for  already,  once  their  arrival  in  town,  their  minds  had  been 

by  the  tale  that  he  had  lured  them  into  the  hands  of  the  law  to  arrest  them  and  cany 

them  to  camp  in  chains. 

Lifting  his  right-hand,  palm  forward,  in  the  mountain  gesture  of  peace,  he  addressed 
them:  ''Boys,  if  you  believe  that  story,  there  is  the  door.  Any  of  you  who  believe  it» 
get  out;  and  I  promise  you  24  hours  to  hide  yourselves  before  any  pursuit  starts. 
Those  who  stay  I  keep  my  word  to,  and  those  who  go  I  pledge  that  same  word  that 
they  will  be  hunted  down,  if  it  takes  years.*' 

There  was  a  round  of  hearty  cheers,  and  all  22  broke  for  Handy  to  shake  his  hand, 
the  binding  of  their  baigain.  Handy  gave  them  leave  to  do  as  they  might  wish  until 
10.30  the  next  morning,  when  they  were  to  report. 

All  were  ready  at  the  hour,  and  the  occasion  was  celebrated  by  a  parade  through 
the  city's  streets.  Leading,  came  the  sheriff  on  horseback,  carrying  the  United  States 
flag.  Then  came  Handy  and  John  McBee,  chairman  of  the  local  board,  in  a  low- 
necked  hack;  then  marched  the  deserters,  followed  by  50  men,  women,  and  children 
from  the  mountain,  their  friends  and  kin.  Out  past  the  village  they  marched,  3} 
miles  to  the  nearest  railroad  station,  Toscane,  where  they  entrained  for  Spartanbuig. 
The  draft  evaders  in  the  meanwhile  were  left  in  Bakersville,  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  go  through  the  regular  selective  service  channels  for  induction  into  the  Army. 

When  the  deserters  arrived  at  Gamp  Sevier,  Handy  redeemed  every  pledge  he  had 
made,  backed  up  the  pleas  of  McBee,  and  the  men  were  sent  to  join  their  commands, 
which  had  preceded  them  on  the  way  to  France.  Before  they  told  Handy  good-by 
each  man  insisted  on  reimbursing  the  Government  agent  for  the  car  fare  from  Tar 
Heel  Mountain  back  to  camp.  They  had  not  understood  the  war;  but  now  they  did, 
and  they  wanted  to  start  with  a  clean  slate. 

In  Ashe  County  a  similar  method  of  inducing  the  delinquents  to 
surrender  was  employed.  The  governor  of  the  State  rode  through 
the  county,  addressing  the  people  of  the  mountains,  firii^  their 
patriotism,  and  promising  that  the  draft  officials  would  intercede  for 
the  men  if  they  surrendered.  Here,  too,  the  method  was  effective; 
nearly  every  delinquent  came  down  from  the  mountains  and  was  sent 
to  camp. 

Oilier  regions:  Forcible  resistance  to  the  draft,  but  in  negligible 
degree,  was  encountered  also  in  other  sections  of  the  coimtry,  notably 
in  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  West  Vii^nia,  and  among 
the  Indians  in  Utah,  Arizona,  and  other  Western  States.  In  Arkansas 
small  bands  of  resistors  hid  in  the  woods  and  several  persons  were 
killed  when  officers  attacked  them.  An  incipient  rebellion  among 
the  Creek  Indians  in  Utah  was  put  down  without  bloodshed  by  a 
company  of  troops  from  Fort  Douglas. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  practically  all  of  the  opposition  to 
the  draft  was  directly  traceable  to  the  activities  of  radicals,  whose 
fantastic  dreams  enchanted  and  seduced  the  ignorant  and  artless  folk 
who  came  under  their  influence;  while  in  the  mountain  regions  the 
trouble  seemed  to  be  due  principally  to  the  ignorance  and  native  sus- 
picion of  the  mountaineers  who  could  not  at  first  comprehend  the  pur- 
pose of  the  draft. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
QTTOTA  BASIS  AHD  STATE  QTTOTAS. 

1.  Quotas  from  September  to  December y  1917. — For  the  purpose  of 
describing  the  quota  system  for  the  year  1918,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
review  the  quota  situation  for  the  year  1917. 

The  selectiye  service  act,  after  empowering  the  President  to  raise 
by  draft  certain  military  forces  enumerated  in  the  act,  provides: 

Sec.  2.  *  *  *  Such  draft  *  *  *  ahall  take  place  and  be  maintained  under 
such  regulationB  aa  the  President  may  prescribe  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of 
this  act.  Quotas  for  the  several  States.  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
subdivisions  thereof,  shall  be  determined  in  proportion  to  the  population  thereof, 
and  credit  shall  be  given  to  any  State,  Territory,  district,  or  subdivision  thereof,  for 
the  number  of  men  who  were  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  as  members 
of  the  National  Guard  on  April  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  or  who  have 
since  said  date  entered  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  from  any  such  State, 
Territory,  district,  or  subdivision,  either  as  members  of  the  Regular  Army  or  the 
National  Guard.    •    *    * 

Sec  4.  *  •  *  Notwithstanding  *  *  *  exemptions  *  •  •  each  State, 
Territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  required  to  supply  its  quota  in  the 
porportion  that  its  population  bears  to  the  total  population  of  the  United  States. 

The  apportionment  of  quotas  and  credits  (as  fully  explained  in  my 
first  report)  was  determined  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  gov- 
erning the  apportionment  of  quotas  and  credits  prescribed  by  the 
President  on  July  5, 1917,  by  virtue  of  authority  vested  in  him  by  the 
terms  of  the  selective  service  act  (First  Report  of  the  Provost  Marshal 
General,  1917,  p.  15).  For  the  purpose  of  apportioning  quotas  to 
the  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  there  was 
added  to  the  total  number  of  men  687,000,  to  be  raised  by  the  first 
draft  under  the  selective  service  act,  the  further  number  of  465,985, 
by  way  of  credits,  thus  composed:  (a)  164,292  men  who  were  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States  as  members  of  the  National 
Guard  on  April  1,  1917;  (6)  183,719  men  who  entered  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  as  members  of  the  National  Guard  during 
the  period  from  April  2  to  June  30,  1917,  both  dates  inclusive;  and 
(c)  117,974  men  who  entered  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
as  members  of  the  Regular  Army  during  the  period  from  April  2  to 
June  30, 1917,  both  dates  inclusive.  These  four  items  made  1,152,986 
in  all.  This  levy  was  distributed  among  the  several  States  in  the 
ratio  which  the  population  of  the  respective  States  bore  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Nation.  The  quotas  under  the  first  levy  are  set  forth  in 
Quota  Sheet  No.  1,  Appendix  Table  78-A. 
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Prior  to  December  31,  1917,  there  had  been  inducted,  on  this  levy 
of  687,000,  a  total  of  516,212  men;  these  men  being  called  as  follows, 
by  months: 

September 296,678 

October 163,493 

November 35, 721 

December 20, 320 

2.  Quotas  from  January  1,1918,  to  date  of  JiUing  first  levy  of  687,000. 
— On  January  1,  1918,  there  was  left  uncalled,  of  the  first  levy  of 
687,000  men,  a  total  of  170,788.  This  balance  sufiiced  to  cover  the 
requisitions  for  the  ensuing  months,  which  were  as  follows: 

January 23, 288 

February - 83,  779 

On  requisition  during  the  month  of  March  all  States  completed 
their  quotas  of  white  men  under  the  first  levy.  But  the  military 
program  required  additional  white  men.  The  procedure  governing 
the  calling  of  these  men  in  excess  of  the  first  levy  of  687,000  is  here- 
after described. 

The  last  of  the  colored  men  remaining  in  the  first  quotas  were 
called  during  the  months  of  April  and  May.  The  delay  in  using  these 
men  was  due  to  the  inabihty  of  the  Army  to  absorb  into  its  organiza- 
tion the  number  of  colored  men  available  in  the  quota  contingents, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  southern  negroes  from  States  not  having 
cantonments  could  not  be  sent  North  during  the  severe  cold  weather. 

In  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico,  physical  difficulties 
were  encountered,  which  postponed  the  mobilization  of  the  quotas 
from  these  Territories.  The  last  of  its  quota  under  the  first  levy  in 
Alaska  was  furnished  on  June  30,  1918,  and  in  Porto  Kico  on  Jime 
20,  1918.  Hawaii,  having  an  excess  of  enlistments,  had  no  net 
quota  for  the  first  levy. 

Quota  Sheet  No.  1 ,  Appendix  Table  78-A,  shows  the  quotas  of 
each  State  under  the  first  levy  of  687,000,  the  numbers  furnished  by 
each  to  December  31,  1917,  and  the  date  when  the  remainder  was 
furnished  by  each. 

3.  Quotas  from  date  of  filling  first  levy  of  687,000  to  May  31,  1918.— 
Meanwhile  the  classification  method  had  been  adopted;  and  on 
January  15,  1918,  a  joint  resolution  was  introduced  in  Congress 
authorizing  the  President  to  apportion  quotas,  not  by  population, 
but  by  classes  (as  already  set  forth  in  Chapters  III  and  IV),  and  omit- 
ting the  requirement  of  deducting  credits  for  enlistments.  The 
terms  of  the  resolution  (as  later  enacted)  were  as  follows : 

That  if  under  any  regulations  heretofore  or  hereafter  prescribed  by  the  President 
persons  registered  and  liable  for  military  service  under  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress approved  May  eighteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  entitled  '*An  Act 
to  authorize  the  President  to  increase  temporarily  the  Military  Establishment  of  the 
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United  States/'  are  placed  in  claawes  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  relative 
liability  for  military  service,  no  provision  of  said  Act  shall  prevent  the  President 
from  calling  for  immediate  military  service  under  regulations  heretofore  or  hereafter 
prescribed  by  the  President  all  or  part  of  the  persons  in  any  class  or  classes  except 
those  exempt  from  draft  under  the  provisions  of  said  Act,  in  proportion  to  the  total 
number  of  persons  placed  in  such  class  or  classes  in  the  various  subdivisions  of  the 
States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  designated  by  the  President  under 
the  terms  of  said  Act;  or  from  calling  into  immediate  military  service  persons  classed 
as  skilled  experts  in  industry  or  agriculture,  however  classified  or  wherever  residing. 

The  plan  of  apportioning  quotas  upon  the  number  of  men  in  Class  I 
was  the  necessary  corollary  of  the  classification  method.  If  it  had 
not  been  adopted,  we  should  have  mtnessed  the  spectacle  of 
one  State  or  local  board  fiunishing  its  quota  from  Class  IV  while 
another  board  still  had  an  ample  Class  I.  This  same  result  would 
have  followed  the  continuance  of  the  credit  system.  Moreover,  the 
equity  of  the  credit  system  was  contained  within  the  classification 
method  itself,  which  gave  credit  for  men  who  volimtarily  enlisted  in 
the  military  or  naval  service;  for  it  placed  them  in  Class  V,  and  thus 
they  form  no  part  of  the  basis  on  which  the  quotas  were  computed. 

Under  this  plan,  all  of  Class  I  all  over  the  United  States  was  drawn 
upon  coincidentally  and  exclusively,  imtil  its  exhaustion,  and  Class  II 
was  not  invaded  except  on  special  calls  for  skilled  experts.  The 
classification  method  was  the  scientific,  equitable,  logical,  and  practi- 
cal method.  No  State  and  no  local  board,  so  long  as  it  had  on  its 
lists  an  ample  supply  of  men  who  were  available  for  mihtary  service 
could  be  heard  to  insist  that  another  State  or  another  local  board 
should  send  men  who  were  admittedly,  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
classification,  not  available  for  mihtaiy  service.  The -rule  of  popu- 
lation was  a  rule  of  bare  numerical  equality  regardless  of  merit  and 
fact.  The  Class  I  rule  was  a  rule  of  scientific  and  pohtical  soundness, 
which  regarded  this  Nation  in  war  as  one  Nation,  and  not  as  48 
independent  States. 

Meanwhile  the  military  program  called  for  a  continuous  supply  of 
men  to  camps. 

Section  2  of  the  selective  service  act  provides  as  follows: 

Organization  of  the  forces  herein  provided  for,  except  the  Regular  Army  and 
divisions  authorized  in  the  seventh  paragraph  of  Section  one,  shall,  as  far  as  the  inter- 
ests of  the  service  permit,  be  composed  of  men  who  come,  and  officers  who  are 
appointed  from,  the  same  State  or  locality. 

With  this  expression  of  Congress  in  mina,  the  calls  under  the 
next  requisitions  made  for  men  in  excess  of  the  first  levy,  687,000, 
were  placed  from  localities  adjacent  to  the  camp.  The  United 
States  had  previously  been  divided  into  16  regional  divisions,  each 
of  which  was  contributory  to  a  mobilization  camp. 

The  first  call  was  based  on  population,  pursuant  to  the  original 
method  imder  the  act  of  May  18,  1917.    No  credits  for  enlistments 
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were  computed;  first,  because  the  data  were  not  available  in  the 
emergency,  and  secondly,  because  the  impending  adoption  by  Con- 
gress of  the  new  proposed  method  would  replace  the  credit  system 
by  another  and  simpler  method  of  credits  for  enlistments.  This  call, 
based  on  population,  and  taken  from  the  territory  contributory  to 
the  several  mobilization  camps,  produced  unlevel  percentages  of 
men  furnished  in  proportion  to  the  population,  running  from  1  per 
cent  to  9  per  cent  of  the  fiist  gross  quota  of  the  respective  States. 

Dxuing  the  months  of  March  and  April,  ther^ore,  population 
without  credits  was  used  as  a  basis.  In  the  latter  part  of  April, 
inasmuch  as  the  new  proposed  method  was  not  yet  enacted,  a  state- 
ment of  credits  for  enlistments  was  secured  from  The  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army,  and  these  credits  were  immediately  applied 
to  the  May  quotas;  so  that  the  entire  levy  to  date  in  excess  of  the 
first  draft  of  687,000  was  equalized  on  the  original  basis  of  population 
with  credits  for  enlistments.  A  quota  sheet  was  published,  dated 
May  1,  1918  (quota  sheet  No.  2,  Appendix  Table  78-B).  This  quota 
sheet  provided  for  a  net  levy  of  554,543  men.  The  credits  applied 
totaled  481,503,  which  represented  enlistments  in  the  Regular  Army, 
National  Guard,  and  Enlisted  Reserve  from  July  1,  1917,  to  March 
31,  1918.  The  men  produced  by  this  levy  were  all  entrained  prior 
to  May  31,  1918,  with  the  exception  of  Alaska's  quota  of  542  men, 
Hawaii's  quota  of  71  men,  and  Porto  Rico's  quota  of  12,007  men; 
these  balances  were  carried  forward  into  quota  sheet  No.  3,  hereafter 
described. 

It  will  be  noted  that  quota  sheet  No.  2  charges  Arizona  with  2,016 
men.  This  State,  howevei^  did  not  have  that  number  of  men  in 
Class  I ;  and  in  view  of  the  pledges  of  this  office,  thfit  Class  II  woidd 
not  be  invaded,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  pending  quota  legislsr 
tion  was  proposed  to  be  retroactive,  Arizona's  quota  was  reduced  to 
1,784,  or  the  actual  number  of  men  available  in  Class  I  in  that  State. 
Subsequent  to  compiling  and  promulgating  this  second  quota  sheet, 
an  emeigency  requisition  was  received  in  this  office  for  50,000  men 
for  dehveiy  in  seven  days ;  the  delivery  on  schedule  time  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  This  niunber  was  in  excess  of  the  nmnber  con- 
tained in  the  second  quota  sheet;  the  men  thus  called  were  included 
in  the  third  quota  sheet  hereafter  explained ;  their  entrainment  took 
place  between  May  20,  1918,  and  June  1,  1918. 

4.  Quotas  from  June  1, 1918,  to  September  1,  1918, — The  joint  reso- 
lution of  Congress,  above  quoted,  was  approved  May  16,  1918.  It 
provided  for  the  apportioning  of  State  quotas  upon  the  basis  of  Class  I 
registrants. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution,  the  quota  basis  was  on  Jime  1, 
1918,  formally  changed  from  that  of  population  to  that  of  the  relative 
size  of  Class  I  in  the  respective  States. 
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Subsequently,  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  9, 1918,  further  provided 
as  follows: 

Method  of  determining  quotas  for  military  service:  That  in  the  determination  of 
quotas  for  the  several  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  subdivisions 
thereof,  to  be  raised  for  military  service  under  the  terms  of  the  act  entitled  ''An  act  to 
authorize  the  President  to  increase  temporarily  ^he  Military  Establishment  of  the 
United  States,"  approved  May  eighteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  the 
provisions  of  the  joint  resolutions  approved  May  sixteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighteen,  providing  for  the  calling  into  military  service  of  certain  classes  of  persons 
r^^istered  and  liable  for  military  service  under  the  said  act  shall  apply  to  any  or  all 
forces  heretofore  or  hereafter  raised  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  for  any  State,  Terri- 
tory, District,  or  subdivision  thereof,  from  and  after  the  time  when  such  State,  Terri- 
tory, District,  or  subdivision  thereof  has  completed  or  completes  its  quota  of  forces 
called  and  furnished  under  the  President's  proclamation  dated  July  twelfth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  seventeen. 

This  act  made  the  apportionment  on  the  Class  I  basis  retroactive 
to  the  time  of  completion  by  each  State  of  the  first  levy  of  687,000 
men.  Quota  sheet  No.  2  was  therefore  cancelled;  and  quota  sheet 
No.  3  (Appendix  Table  78-C)  was  prepared  on  the  Class  I  basis  as  it 
stood  on  June  1,  1918.  This  quota  sheet  No.  3  included  in  Class  I  all 
men  then  remaining  classified  in  Class  I  and  all  Class  I  men  already 
inducted  .since  the  filling  of  the  first  levy  of  687,000  men.  Each  sub- 
sequent quota  sheet  cancelled  the  preceding  sheet  in  the  same  manner, 
reverting  back  always,  for  each  State,  to  the  date  of  completing  its 
quota  under  the  first  levy  of  687,000  men.  This  was  accomplished 
by  adding  the  men  remaining  in  Class  I  on  June  1,  1918,  or  on  each 
succeeding  date,  to  the  niunber  previously  inducted,  thus  securing  a 
complete  Class  I  basis. 

The  credits  shown  in  colmnn  6-b  of  quota  sheets  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5 
represent  the  nimiber  of  men  inducted  and  called  for  induction  sub- 
sequent to  the  filling  of  the  first  levy  of  687,000  men  and  prior  to  the 
date  of  promulgating  each  quota  sheet.  The  credits  do  not  quite 
equal  the  sum  of  colmnn  3  (munber  inducted  and  called  for  induction 
since  the  date  of  completing  quota  on  first  levy)  and  colmnn  4 
(voluntary  and  individual  inductions)  for  the  reason  that  a  few 
additional  calls  were  made  between  the  date  of  obtaining  the  reported 
strength  of  Class  I  from  the  respective  States  and  the  date  of  deter- 
mining the  quotas,  and  the  sum  of  these  calls  had  to  be  added  to  the 
sum  of  coliunns  3  and  4. 

Up  to  the  period  in  question,  enlistment  in  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  was  open  to  Class  I  registrants.  Large  nimibers  monthly  were 
thus  enlisting.  As  more  fully  explained  in  Chapter  VII,  the  effect 
of  these  enlistments  upon  the  computations  for  calls  under  the  draft 
was  serious.  They  made  it  impossible  to  regard  100  per  cent  of  Class 
I  as  the  quota  basis;  for  this  would  have  resulted  in  certain  States 
not  having  a  sufficient  nimiber  remaining  in  Class  I  to  fill  their 
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quotas.  It  therefore  became  neceasary  to  reduce  this  percentage  to 
a  safe  estimate;  and  80  per  cent  of  Class  I  was  therefore  fixed  upon 
as  the  quota  basis.  Careful  computations  had  disclosed  that  such  a 
percentage  would  produce  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  fill  the  then 
known  requisitions,  until  such  time  as  the  new  class  of  21*year-old 
men  would  become  availaMe.  Colmnn  6-a  therefore  shows  the 
quotas  computed  as  80  per  cent  of  the  quota  basis. 

The  net  current  quotas  shown  in  column  6-c  of  quota  sheet  No.  3 
therefore  sufficed  to  fill  the  calls  for  the  month  of  June  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  month  of  July.  It  had  originally  been  expected  that 
the  new  quotas  therein  provided  for  would  be  able  to  take  care  of 
the  July  calls.  An  accelerated  program  was  adopted  by  the  War 
Department,  however,  and  the  inductions  thus  required  exceeded 
by  some  80,000  men  the  total  of  the  80  per  cent  quotas.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  an  ample  reservoir  in  Class  I  to  fill  the  July 
calls,  the  percentage  figures  for  net  quotas,  calculated  as  80  per  cent 
of  the  quota  basis,  was  increased  to  89  per  cent. 

At  this  point,  attention  is  directed  to  the  variant  elements  affecting 
the  interim  computations  of  quotas  based  on  Class  I.  Such  an 
accounting  was  of  course  contingent  upon  the  total  registration, 
which  was  a  constantly  shifting  mass  of  over  10,000,000.  Registrants 
were  constantly  being  reclassified  in  and  out  of  Class  I;  deaths 
occurred;  sickness  was  encoimtered;  men  were  needed  to  replace 
rejections  at  camp;  errors  in  telegraphic  reports  were  found  as  well  as 
occasional  errors  of  computation  by  local  boards  and  State  head- 
quarters. Until  enlistments  were  suspended,  on  July  23,  1918,  the 
rapidly  fluctuating  amoimt  of  enlistments  figured  largely  in  disturbing 
the  accuracy  of  reports  of  effectives  in  Class  I;  thousands  of  men 
were  enlisting  daily;  and  a  Class  I  report  which  was  current  one  day 
was  unreliable  on  the  next.  If  this  shifting  had  been  uniform  for  all 
months  and  throughout  the  coimtry,  the  problem  would  have  been  a 
simple  one;  but  it  was  localized  and  sporadic.  On  July  20,  1918,  a 
Class  I  report  was  called  for,  to  be  dated  as  of  August  1,  1918.  But 
at  this  time  the  registration  of  June  5,  191 8,  had  not  been  classified 
entirely  and  physically  examined ;  a  rectification  of  the  classification 
of  the  Jxme  5,  1917,  registration  was  in  progress;  entrainments  were 
being  made  daily,  a  total  of  401,147  men  being  called  in  July.  Thus 
the  July  20,  1918,  Class  I  report  was  of  value  for  provisional  purposes 
only. 

The  situation  received  relief  when,  on  July  23, 1918,  a  War  Depart- 
ment order  issued  prohibiting  releases  from  Class  I  for  enlistment  in 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  This  order  helped  to  stabilize  the 
computation  of  the  Class  I  quota  basis.  The  general  bearing  of  this 
order  suspending  enlistments  is  more  fully  described  in  Chapter  VII. 
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The  military  program,  however,  now  became  so  extensive  that  all 
Class  I  men  of  the  first  two  registrations  would  be  needed,  and  it  was 
certain  that  all  of  Class  I  would  be  soon  called.  Hence  no  further 
percentage  margin  for  safety  was  required.  This  same  order  there- 
fore provided  that  100  per  cent  of  Class  I  should  constitute  the  quotas 
for  the  respective  States.  As  soon  as  men  were  reported  available  in 
Class  I  they  were  called,  and  all  remaining  men  known  to  be  in  Class  I 
were  called  during  the  month  of  August. 

5.  Quotas  in  September, — On  August  15,  1918,  a  Class  I  report  was 
called  for  as  of  September  1,  and  quota  sheet  No.  4  (Appendix 
Table  78-D)  was  prepared.  Calls  for  September  were  levied  on  this 
basis.  By  this  time  the  registration  of  Jime  5, 1918,  had  been  entirely 
classified,  and  the  rectification  of  the  classification  of  the  Jime  5,< 
1917,  r^istration  had  been  nearly  accomplished. 

6.  Quotas  in  October, — On  August  24,  1918,  a  registration  was  held 
of  men  who  had  become  21  years  of  age  since  June  5,  1918.  It 
therefore  became  necessary  to  call  for  a^other  Class  I  report  as  of 
October  1,  1918.  From  this  report  was  compiled  a  quota  sheet  as  of 
October  1  (quota  sheet  No.  5,  Appendix  Table  78-E).  The  net 
quotas  represented,  58,133  men,  were  required,  under  the  statute,  to 
be  completely  called  in  each  State  before  any  State  was  required  to 
furnish  men  from  the  registration  of  September  12,  1918.  The 
latter  group  would  thus  form  the  basis  for  a  new  computation  of 
quotas. 

7.  Quotas  in  November. — ^There  remained  on  November  1,  1918,  in 
the  levy  of  October  1,  58,133  Class  I  registrants  not  inducted;  but 
these  men  were  all  imder  call.  .The  additional  November  calls 
described  in  Chapter  VIII  were  made  on  a  provisional  computation 
based  on  12  per  cent  of  the  registration  of  September  12, 1918.  These 
calls  were  levied  on  the  new  group  of  ages  19  to  36;  but  they  were 
canceled  by  the  President's  order  of  November  11,  issued  upon  the 
signing  of  the  armistice. 

8.  Calls  from,  Alaska^  Hawaiiy  and  Porto  Rico,  subsequent  to  the  first 
levy  of  687 ,000, — Alaska,  after  filling  its  quota  on  the  first  levy,  had 
1;420  men  in  Class  I ;  these  men  were  all  called. 

Hawaii  had  no  net  quota  on  the  first  levy;  but  its  Class  I  contained 
5,420  men,  and  these  were  all  called. 

Porto  Rico  was  called  upon  to  fiu*nish  2,900  men  in  excess  of  its 
first  net  quota;  but  complications  of  transport  service  and  other 
physical  obstacles  delayed  the  calling  of  additional  men  from  Porto 
Rico. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
DTDVCTIOV  ASB IVCBEMEVTS  RAISED  B7  SELECTIVE  DEAFT. 

1.  Enlistment  and  induction,  distinguished, — ^Enlistment  and  induc- 
tion are  two  modes  of  entering  military  service.  They  differ  in 
respect  to  the  governmental  agencies  which  control  such  entrance. 
Other  modes  of  entrance  to  the  Army  are  hy  commission  as  an 
officer  and  by  appointment  as  an  Army  field  clerk;  these  two  modes 
lire  under  the  direction  of  The  Adjutant  Greneral  of  the  Army. 

Enlistment  in  the  Army  is  also  under  direction  of  The  Adjutamt  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  and  is  accomplished  on  the  terms  prescribed  by  statute, 
by  Army  Regulations,  and  by  General  Orders.  It  is  always  volun- 
tary— that  is,  upon  application  by  the  person  desiring  enlistment — 
though,  for  a  given  time,  enlistment  for  one  or  more  branches  of  the 
Army  may  be  limited  or  suspended  by  the  War  Department. 
'  Induction  is  under  direction  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  and 
was  accomplished  on  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  selective  service 
act  and  the  regulations  issued  thereunder.  It  might  be  either  volun- 
tary— ^that  is,  upon  application  by  the  person  desiring  induction — or 
involuntary;  that  is,  upon  order  from  selective  service  officials,  pur- 
suant to  instructions  from  the  Provost  Marshal  General. 

A  person  subject  to  registration  under  the  selective  service  act 
might  enter  military  service  either  by  induction  or  by  enlistment  (so 
far  as  not  forbidden  by  express  rule) ;  but  a  person  not  subject  to  the 
act  could  not  enter  by  induction. 

The  foregoing  contrasts  and  likenesses  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
considering  the  sequence  of  events  and  the  changes  of  rule,  as  the 
raising  of  the  Army  proceeded. 

2.  Tiine  of  induction. — ^The  act  of  enlistment  and  the  act  of  induc- 
tion each  mark  the  point  of  time  when  the  person  enters  military 
service,  i.  e.,  passes  from  the  civilian  to  the  military  status.  Upon 
this  change  of  status  foUows  automatically  a  number  of  important 
consequences.  Whether  the  person  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
military  courts;  whether  he  has  ceased  to  be  subject  to  orders  issued 
by  the  Provost  Marshal  General  under  the  selective  service  act,  and 
is  thereafter  subject  to  orders  issued  by  The  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army;  whether  he  is  guilty  of  desertion  in  failing  to  appear  for  duty; 
whether  he  is  entitled  to  pay  and  allowances,  or  to  the  benefits  of 
war-risk  insurance,  or  is  subject  to  the  obligation  of  making  a  family 
allotment — these  and  other  questions  depend  more  or  less  upon  the 
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determination  of  time  of  entrance  into  service  by  enlistment  or  by 
induction. 

The  act  of  enlistment  is  effected  by  the  proper  officer's  acceptance 
of  the  applicant  and  by  the  applicant's  taking  the  oath  of  enlistment. 

Under  the  selective  service  act,  no  oath  was  provided  for  entrance 
into  service  by  the  selective  draft.  Hence,  the  point  of  time  could 
not  be  determined  by  any  act  of  taking  the  oath.  But  it  was  early 
held,  in  the  administration  of  the  act,  that  the  decisive  point  of  time 
was  the  time  duly  set  by  the  local  board  (or  the  State  adjutant  gen- 
eral) for  the  registrant  to  report  to  the  board  for  military  duty, 
preliminary  to  entrainment  for  camp.  The  original  regulation  of 
August  8,  1917,  read  (P.  M.  6. 0.  Form  31,  Mobilization  Regulations, 

From  the  time  specified  for  reporting  to  the  local  board  for  military  duty,  each  man 
in  respect  cif  whom  notice  to  report  has  been  posted  or  mailed  9h€dl  be  in  the  military 
urviceof  the  United  States. 

The  later  editions  of  the  regulations  (S.  S.  R.  2d  ed.,  sees.  133, 
159-D)  made  only  minor  changes  of  phra8eol(^;y  in  this  rule. 

The  question  of  principle  involved  was  a  novel  one;  but  the  solu- 
tion thus  early  adopted  by  this  office  was  a  logical  consequence  of 
the  second  article  of  war,  and  it  was  fully  and  consistently  con- 
firmed by  the  opinions  of  the  Federal  courts  (Franke  t?.  Murray, 
C.  C.  A.,  248  Fed.,  865)  and  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Army  (Opinions  of  Mar.  6,  1918;  Mar.  26,  1918;  May  1,  1918;  July 
5,  1918;  July  29,  1918;  printed  in  full  in  '^Source  Book  of  Military 
Law  and  War-Time  Legislation*.") 

At  the  day  and  hour  specified  for  reporting  for  duty,  the  local 
board  formed  the  men  in  single  rank,  called  the  roll,  appointed  the 
party  leader  and  the  squad  leaders,  and  read  a  short  address,  in- 
structing them  in  the  preparations  to  be  made,  and  declaring  them 
to  be  now  ''in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States.''  This  was 
the  moment  of  induction.  They  were  then  dismissed  until  the 
second  roll  call,  prior  to  entrainment. 

That  the  crucial  moment  of  induction  often  marked  the  transi- 
tion from  civil  to  military  status  in  more  than  a  merely  technical 
sense,  can  be  gathered  from  the  following  incidents: 

A  colored  boy  was  called  for  service.  When  he  appeared  at  headquarters  he  had 
a  bottle  of  liniment  in  each  pocket  and  was  leaning  heavily  on  a  stout  cane.  The  roll 
was  called  and  he  hobbled  up  to  his  place  in  line,  complaining  of  his  "rheumatics.'' 
The  contingent  was  taken  out  for  its  preliminary  drill  and  instructions.  Willie  lagged 
behind  his  squad.  When  the  company  returned  for  entrainment  Willie  was  acting 
as  right  guide,  with  the  bearing  of  a  real  soldier.  While  at  drill  he  had  thrown  away 
his  cane,  destroyed  his  liniment  bottles,  and  "caught  the  spirit.'' 

One  contingent  of  some  50  boys  was  about  to  be  sent  to  camp  and  the  leader  was 
designated  by  the  board  chairman.  One  of  the  soldiers  objected,  claiming  that  they 
should  have  the  right  to  elect  their  own  leader.    He  was  told  that  the  regulation  pro- 
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vided  how  the  leaders  should  be  selected,  and  that  this  was  his  first  taste  of  Army  Ufa, 
in  that  he  would  have  to  obey  orders.  He  still  insisted  that  this  was  not  democratic, 
and  that  they  should  have  a  right  to  select  their  own  leaders.  He  was,  of  course,  given 
to  understand  that  there  was  no  appeal  in  this  case,  and  that  he  must  submit  to  the 
regulations,  and  he  was  warned  to  be  on  his  good  behavior  until  he  arrived  at  camp, 
where  he  would  be  reported  by  the  leader  and  a  proper  reprimand  meted  out.  Before 
leaving  on  the  train  he  made  apologies  and  promised  to  be  good. 

3.  Total  inductions, — Induction  being  the  distinctive  moment 
which  marks  the  addition  of  a  new  unit  of  man-power  to  the  military 
forces,  we  may  now  notice  the  results  of  the  Selective  Service  process, 
in  terms  of  man-power  raised. 

The  total  number  of  registrants  inducted  and  accepted  at  camp  be- 
tween September  5, 1917,  and  November  11,1918,  was  2,810,296  (Table 
79).  Of  these  the  total  inducted  from  selectives  of  the  first  and 
second  registrations  was  2,666,867  (Table  79). 

(a)  Ratio  of  inductions  to  registrants. — For  purposes  of  practical 
estimate  of  available  man  power  in  a  given  group  of  registrants  the 
ratio  of  inducted  men  to  registrants  becomes  important.  This  appears 
in  the  following  table,  covering  the  first  and  second  registrations,  of 
which  the  effective  Class  I  man-power  (with  the  exception  of  about 
5  per  cent,  as  noted  in  Chapter  IV,  par.  (IX),  had  been  virtually 
all  utiUzed  at  the  time  of  the  armistice: 

Table  78. — Inductions;  ratio  to  regUtrants. 


1 
2 


Inductkms;  ratio  to  registrants. 


Total  redstrants  June  5,  1917,  to  Sept.  11,  1918,  first  and 
secona  r^ktrations 

Total  r^istrantfl  inducted  by  boards  (and  accepted  at 
camp)  Sept.  6,  1917,  to  Nov.  11, 1918 


Number. 


10, 679, 814 
2, 666, 867 


Percent 
of  regis- 
trants. 


100.00 
24.97 


(b)  Ivdudion  totals  by  morUhs. — The  numbers  of  inductions 
depended,  of  course,  entirely  on  the  requisitions  for  men,  issued 
to  the  Provost  Marshal  General  by  the  General  Staff  through  The 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Army.  The  method  of  calls  by  the 
Provost  Marshal  General,  directing  local  boards,  through  the  State 
executive,  to  effect  the  inductions,  is  described  in  Chapter  VIII 
(mobilization).  It  is  here  material  to  note  that  the  first  inductions 
were  made  in  September,  1917,  and  that  they  proceeded,  in  quan- 
tities varying  from  month  to  month,  until  the  date  of  the  armistice. 
Table  79  shows  the  monthly  figures. 
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Tablb  79. — Enli$tment$  and  indtietiont,  compared  by  montht. 


Enlistments  and  induc- 
tions, compared  by 
months. 


Totals  from  Apr.  2, 1917,  to 
Nov.  11, 1918 


2 

3 
4 

o 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

II 
12 

n 
u 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 


23 
24 


1917: 

April 

Miy 

June 

July 

August — 

September. 

October... 

November. 

December. 
1918: 

January... 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October... 

November. 


Totrl.  first  and  sec- 
ond registration .. , 


Total 
incre- 
ment by 
enlist- 
ment 
and  in- 
duction. 


4, 178, 172 


Inductions. 


Total. 


2,810,296 


Per 
cent 
of 
incre- 
ment. 


07.26 


113,633 

146,868 

150,249 

85,838 

66,172 

824,248 

210,392 

90,395 

194,700 

98,522 
121,603 
160,791 
220,079 
428,466 
431,582 
452,417 
346,924 
273,080 
107,363 
7,331 


1918:  Third  re^tratlon. 

October I    141,822 

November 1,607 


296,678 

163,493 

85,721 

20,320 

23,288 
83,779 
132,484 
174,377 
373,063 
301,941 
401,147 
282,898 
262,984 
107,363 
7,331 


2,666,867 


141,822 
1,607 


91.50 
77.71 
39.58 
10.44 

24.90 
68.84 
78.03 
79.28 
87.07 
60.96 
88.67 
81.54 
96.30 
100.00 
100.00 


100.00 
100.00 


Enlistments. 


Army. 


8n,458 


86,405 
119,470 
95,818 
73,887 
59,556 
24,367 
31,216 
45,609 
141,931 

41,226 
26,197 
25,268 
23,155 
25,794 
27,583 
19,028 
10,859 


Per 
cent 

of 
incre- 
ment. 


21.00 


76.04 
81.35 
63.77 
86.08 
90.00 
7.51 
14.84 
60.55 
72.90 

44.06 

21.58 

14.88 

10.58 

6.02 

6.39 

4.21 

3.13 


Navy 

and 
Re- 
serves. 


437,527 


24,593 

22,174 

50,502 

8,608 

4,641 

2,025 

15,292 

8,458 

31,076 

26,860 
10,258 
11,362 
19,921 
24,537 
97,158 
23,732 
48,137 
8,103 


Per 

cent 

of 

incre- 
ment. 


Ma- 
rine 
Corps 
ana 
Re- 
iserves. 


10.47 


21.64 

16.10 

83.61 

10.13 

7.01 

.63 

7.27 

9.36 

16.96 

28.72 
8.43 
6.60 
9.06 
6.73 

22.51 
6.24 

18.88 
2.97 


52,891 


2,635 
6,224 
3,929 
8,253 
1,975 
1,178 
391 
617 
1,373 

2,149 
1,450 
677 
2,626 
5,072 
4,900 
8,510 
5,030 
1,993 


Per 

cent 

of 

incre- 
ment. 


1.27 


2.32 

3.55 

2.62 

3.79 

2.99 

.36 

.18 

.57 

.70 

2.30 
1.20 

.40 
1.20 
1.18 
1.14 
1.88 
1.46 

.73 


Before  comparing  the  results  of  induction  and  enlistment,  as  a 
source  of  man-power  for  the  Army,  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  effect 
of  enlistments  on  Class  I. 

4.  Effect  of  erdistmeTUs  on  Class  I, — At  the  outset  of  the  selective 
draft,  enlistment,  as  a  door  for  entrance  to  the  Army  or  the  Navy, 
was  freely  open  to  persons  registered  under  the  selective  service  act. 
By  the  new  regulations,  effective  December  15,  1917  (sec.  151),  a 
registrant  was  not  permitted  to  enlist  in  the  Army,  except  in  certain 
branches  (Surgeon  General,  Engineers,  Signal,  Quartermaster);  but 
enlistment  in  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps  was  permitted  to  all 
registrants  except  those  in  class  I  whose  order  number  brought  them 
within  the  current  quota  due  under  a  call.  On  July  27,  1918,  a 
presidential  direction  prohibited  further  enlistments  of  Class  I  reg- 
istrants in  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps,  and  also  prohibited  entries 
of  such  registrants  on  the  Emergency  Fleet  lists.  On  August  9, 
1918,  the  Secretary  of  War  announced  (Official  Bulletin,  Aug.  9) 
that  *'the  War  Department  to-day  has  suspended  further  volunteer- 
ing;" and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  August  9  made  a  similar 
announcement  for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  The  second  edition 
of  the  Selective  Service  Regulations  (Sept.  16,  1918)  embodied  the 
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foregoing  rules  (with  minor  exceptions  for  reenlistments  in  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  for  American  citizens  abroad  enlisting  in  the  Army 
and  for  aliens  enlisting  in  cobelligerent  forces).  This  rule  of  prohi- 
bition, in  its  application  to  r^istrants,  continued  until  the  date  of 
the  armistice. 

What  was  the  reason  for  this  sequence  of  orders  gradually  closing 
the  door  of  enlistment  to  registrants  ?  The  reason  was  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  the  selective  draft  and  voluntary  enlistment  upon  each 
other. 

(a)  Influence  of  fke  draft  on  eTilistment. — On  the  one  hand,  the 
selective  draft,  at  certain  stages,  stimulated  volimtary  enlistment. 
A  glance  at  Table  79  and  Appendix  Chart  N  will  show  that  enlist- 
ments ran  high  in  April,  May,  and  June,  1917,  and  then  gradually 
but  emphatically  dropped  to  25  per  cent  of  the  highest  figure,  in  the 
Navy  in  July  and  in  the  Army  in  September.  In  the  Army  this 
change  was  apparently  influenced  by  the  announcement  of  the  order 
numbers  of  the  draft  in  late  July;  for  thereafter  the  certainty, 
impUed  by  high  order  numbers,  of  not  being  liable  to  early  call  in 
the  draft,  removed  for  many  persons  the  motive  to  enhst.  Again  in 
December  the  enlistment  figures  suddenly  rise  again,  and  to  their 
maximum  for  the  Army;  and  again  one  important  influence  was  the 
classification  system,  promulgated  on  November  8,  to  be  effective 
on  December  15,  1917;  for  on  that  date  all  prior  releases  from  the 
draft  were  to  be  canceled  and  no  fiurther  Army  enlistments  of  regis- 
trants were  to  be  allowed,  and  an  overwhelming  rush  of  enlistments 
then  marked  the  first  half  of  December.  As  soon  as  the  classification 
of  January  matured  and  the  certainty  began  to  arrive  that  a  deferred 
classification  would  remove  the  registrant  from  immediate  call  the 
motive  for  enlistment  in  the  Navy  was  once  more  lessened;  and 
Navy  enlistments  dropped  in  February  and  March.  Finally  in  May 
and  June  another  upward  rush  of  figures  is  found  for  the  Navy  (ite 
high-water  mark,  in  fact,  totaling  in  June  more  than  in  the  five 
months  preceding);  and  this,  too,  was  patently  explainable  by  the 
sudden  heavy  increases  in  draft  calls  for  May  and  June,  which  rapidly 
depleted  Class  I,  thus  placing  the  higher  order  numbers  in  unex- 
pected prospect  of  early  call  and  bringing  into  play  the  motive  for 
enlistment. 

In  short,  the  selective  draft,  in  the  varying  stages  of  its  indirect 
compulsory  influence,  was  an  effective  stimulant  of  enlistment.  In 
spite  of  the  general  popularity  of  the  selective  service  system  as 
such,  there  persisted  always — ^for  many,  at  least-7-the  desire  to  enter 
military  service  (if  needs  must)  by  enlistment  rather  than  by  draft — 
that  is,  to  enter  voluntarily  in  appearance  at  least.  Thus,  whenever 
the  prospect  of  the  draft  call  seemed  near,  enlistments  received  the 
benefit  of  the  dilemma  thus  created.     This  indirect  effect  of  a  selective 
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draft  in  stimulating  enlistment  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  its  powerful 
advantages. 

(6)  Irifimence  of  eTJAstment  on  th^  selective  service  mechanism. — On 
the  other  hand,  the  selective  draft  itself  suffered  seriously,  in  its 
administrative  aspect,  by  these  fluctuations  of  enlistment  by  regis- 
trants. The  Army  (or  Navy)  gained  the  man  equally,  it  is  true,  by 
whichever  door  he  entered.  But  if  the  maintenance  of  the  open 
door  of  enlistment  should  impair  the  effective  workings  of  the  draft, 
it  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference. 

And  such  was  the  consequence  when  Class  I  came  to  be  gradually 
depleted  by  reason  of  the  heavy  calls  to  camp  in  May,  Jtme,  and 
July,  1918.  Unless  the  numbers  of  Class  I  could  be  accurately 
known  and  located,  the  machinery  for  prompt  and  dependable 
deliveries  of  man  power  on  requisition  would  lose  its  working  effi- 
ciency. During  May  and  June  volunteering  did  not  interfere  mate- 
rially with  the  operation  of  the  draft,  for  Class  I  still  contained  a 
sufficient  surplus  of  men  to  fill  the  calls  for  those  months  and  also  to 
permit  of  a  considerable  niunber  of  enlistments.  But  when  the 
July  and  August  calls  were  announced  to  the  States,  it  became 
apparent  that  voluntary  enlistment  and  the  selective  draft  could  not 
well  operate  coincidently.  Telegrams  from  State  headquarters  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  administer  the  selective 
draft,  due  to  the  rush  to  volunteer  before  being  called  in  the  draft. 
A  typical  case  is  this:  A  State  headquarters  would  call  upon  20  local 
boards  for  15  men  each,  advices  of  the  previous  week  having  stated 
that  each  of  these  local  boards  had  25  men  remaining  in  Class  I;  but 
immediately  the  local  boards  would  begin  to  report  that  their  25  men 
had  enlisted,  and  that  they  therefore  had  no  men  remaining  in  Class  K 
These  changes  were  so  widespread  and  so  lai^e  in  quantity  that  it 
was  impossible  to  ascertain  seasonably  where  the  Class  I  men  were 
and  how  many  thpy  niimbered.  Hence  the  changes  of  rule  already 
described. 

Since  the  date  of  withdrawal  from  Class  I  registrants  of  the  privi- 
l^e  of  voluntary  enlistment  there  occurred  a  slight  increase  (as 
might  have  been  expected)  in  the  number  of  voluntary  individual 
inductions.  The  change  was  very  slight,  however,  and  the  first 
appreciable  increase  was  immediately  after  the  September  12 
registration,  which  brought  a  new  13,000,000  men  under  the  selective 
draft.  Voluntary  individual  inductions  for  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember and  the  month  of  October  were  heavy,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  certain  staff  corps  of  the  Army  were, 
for  the  time,  permitted  to  secure  their  men  of  occupational  skill  in  this 
manner  during  the  period  when  the  selective  service  administration 
was  overwhelmed  with  the  process  of  classification  of  the  registrants 
of  the  Class  of  September,  1918,  and  this  became  the  more  con- 
venient method  of  furnishing  that  type  of  man. 
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Such  was  the  development  of  the  successive  steps  above  taken,  in 
first  restricting  and  finally  suspending  and  closing  the  opportunity 
of  enlistment  to  registrants  subject  to  induction  under  the  selective 
service  system.  A  more  detailed  study  of  the  story  will  reveal 
interesting  conclusions  of  policy  for  the  historian  and  the  l^islator. 

5.  Extension  of  induction  to  supply  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. — It  was 
of  course  a  logical  consequence  that,  upon  closing  one  of  the  doors  of 
entrance,  the  other  door  should  at  any  rate  be  kept  open.  In  other 
words,  if  enlistment  in  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  should  be  forbidden  for 
registrants  subject  to  selective  draft,  the  Navy  and  the  Marine. 
Corps  should  not  be  thus  deprived  of  opportunity  to  obtain  such  men, 
but  should  share  the  products  of  the  draft.  These  two  arms  of  the 
service  would  be  benefitted  as  before,  and  the  draft  system  would  be 
under  complete  control.  This  radical  step,  forming  an  important 
addition  to  the  scope  of  the  selective  service  act,  received  the  assent 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  required 
new  legislation.  Accordingly  Congress  provided,  in  the  act  of  August 
31,  1918,  enlarging  the  registration  ages,  that  ^'all  men  rendered 
available  for  induction  into  military  service  of  the  United  States 
through  r^istration  or  draft  *  *  *  shall  be  liable  to  service  in 
the  Army  or  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps,  and  shall  be  allotted  to 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps  under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  President'';  the  regulations  thus  made  took  effect 
on  October  1,  1918. 

The  number  of  inductions  for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  issued 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November  was  as  follows : 

Table  79ek.— Inductions,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps;  Oct.-Nov.,  1918. 


\ 
2 


Induetiom;  October-Novemtm*,  1918. 


Navy 

Manne  Corps 


Calls. 


2,100 


Individual 
indoctioas. 


1,294 
6,529 


ToUl. 


3,. 394 
6,529 


The  application  of  the  selective  draft  to  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  was  of  such  short  duration  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  how  satis- 
factory it  would  have  been,  as  every  change  of  this  kind  is  attended 
with  more  or  less  experimentation.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  a 
continuation  of  the  system  would  have  resulted  in  complete  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
have  enabled  this  office  to  keep  that  correct  account  of  available 
man-power  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  administration  of  the  selective 
service  law. 

On  October  1,  1918,  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  (Sec.  A,  or 
collegiate  branch)  was  established,  with  an  authorized  strength  of 
200,000  men  (open  only,  for  Class  I  men,  to  the  new  registrants).  As 
the  colleges  opened  only  18  days  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  new 
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registration;  September  12,  this  office  handled  all  inductions  into  that 
oiiganization  by  the  process  of  individual  induction.  The  records 
show  that  145,012  individual  induction  orders  were  issued  on  account 
of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  to  November  11,  1918. 

6.  Total  armed  forces  raised  by  induction  and  enlistment  combined. — 
The  armed  forces  raised  by  induction  and  by  enlistment  combined 
represent  the  total  armed  forces  raised,  if  we  add  the  numbers  entering 
directly  by  commission.  The  respective  contributions  of  these  three 
methods,  and  the  relation  between  the  original  armed  strength  and 
the  increment  produced  for  the  purposes  of  the  war,  can  be  observed 
from  the  following  table: 

Table  80. — Total  strength  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  compared  as  to  original 

strength  and  increments. 


Nambor. 

Percent 
of  total 
forces. 

Percent 

ortotel 

military 

foroefl. 

Per  cent 
of  mill, 
tary  in- 
crement. 

1 

Total  United  States  armed  forces  raised 
to  Nov.  11. 1918 

4, 791, 172 

4, 185, 220 

606, 952 

378, 619 

291,880 

127, 588 

164, 292 

86, 739 

69,029 

13,599 

4,111 

4, 412, 553 

3, 893, 340 

203,786 

2, 810, 296 

877, 458 

390, 874 

296, 978 

189,606 

1,800 

519, 213 

462, 229 

24, 702 

437, 527 

54,690 

1,799 

52, 891 

2,294 

100.00 

87.35 

12.65 

7.92 

■ 

2 
3 

Total  military  forces 

Total  naval  forces 

100.00 

4 

Existini;  strength  Apr.  1,  1917 

Military  forcps 

5 

6.97 

6 

Recnilar  Army 

7 

Nationa]  Onflini 

8 

Naval  forces 

9 

Navy 

10 

Marine  Corns t 

11 

Coast  Guara 

12 

Increments  to  Nov.  11, 1918 

Military  forces 

92.06 

13 

93.03 

100.00 

14 

Oommiflsioned , . . . , 

5.23 

15 

Inducted 

67.15 

72.18 

16 

Enlisted 

22.54 

17 

Remilar  Armv 

10.04 

18 

National  Guard 

Reserve     Corps     and 

National  Army 

United  States  Guards  (com- 
missioned and  enliffted)  ^ . 
Naval  forces 

7.63 

19 

4.87 

20 

.05 

21 

22 

Navy 

23 

Commissioned 

Enlisted 

24 

2o 

Marine  Ooms 

26 

CommiRsioned 

Enlisted 

27 

•  * 

28 

Coast  Guard 

__ 

•      •              •  • 

*  While  the  strenf^h  of  the  United  States  Ouards  on  Nor.  15, 1918,  was  25,906.  yet  only  1,800  of  those  Who 
were  assixned  to  it  prior  to  January,  1918,  can  be  considered  as  an  increment  to  the  military  forces,  the  later 
atrencth  Delns  mppUed  from  inducted  men  assi^ied  fk-om  the  National  Army. 

(a)  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  total  increment  raised  for  the  present 
war  was  4,412,553,  or  1,165.43  per  cent  of  the  entire  original  strength; 
while  the  increment  to  military  forces  only  was  3,893,340,  or  1333.88 
per  cent  of  the  original  military  strength. 
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(6)  Of  the  total  military  forces,  2,810,296,  or  67.15  peT  cent,  was 
furnished  by  the  selective  draft;  i.  e.,  two  men  in  every  three  now  in 
the  Army  came  in  by  induction. 

(c)  Of  the  total  increment  raised  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  selective  draft  furnished  72.18  per  cent,  or  nearly  three-fourths. 

(d)  All  of  the  foregoing  totals  should  be  slightly  reduced  by  an 
amount  representing  the  duplications  under  ^'commissioned."  A 
large  proportion  of  commissions  were  issued  directly  to  men  not 
already  in  service,  but  a  portion  were  also  granted  to  men  already  in 
service  by  enlistment  or  induction.  The  records  of  The  Adjutant 
General's  Office  do  not  enable  the  distinction  to  be  here  made. 

(e)  The  respective  contributions  of  the  several  States  are  shown  in 
Appendix  Table  79-A.  As  between  enlistment  and  draft,  the  three 
States  furnishing  by  draft  the  highest  percentage  of  their  intlividual 
contributions  were  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia; 
while  the  three  States  contributing  the  lowest  percentage  by  draft 
were  Oregon,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.  It  would  be  inters 
esting  to  pursue  this  comparative  aspect  of  the  contributions  in 
various  geographical  or  other  combinations  of  States. 

7.  Ratio  of  forces  raised  to  males  of  military  a^e  and  to  total  male 
population. — ^This  leads  to  a  culminating  inquiry,  vital  in  any  retro- 
spect of  the  selective  draft  operations  and  any  future  contemplation 
of  military  policy,  namely,  the  ratio  of  armed  forces  raised  to  males 
of  ages  18-45  and  to  the  male  population  of  all  ages.  The  figures  are 
shown  in  the  following  Table  81: 

Table  81. — Ratio  of  military  strength  to  males  of  ages  18-4^  and  to  male  population  all 

agts. 


6 

7 
8 

9 


Ratio  of  military  strength  to  males  of  ages 
l»-45find  to  male  population  all  ages. 

Number. 

54,  340,  000 

25,  347,  477 

20, 556, 305 

2,  340,  000 

18,  216, 305 

4,  791, 172 
378,  619 

4,  412,  553 
7, 131,  271 

Percent 
of  male 
popula- 
*  tfon. 

Per  cent 
of  called 
and  not 
nailed  to 
males  aged 
18-45. 

Percent 
of  effec- 
tives to 
males  aged 
18-15. 

Total    male   population   of  all  ages 
Sept.  12,  1918 

100.00 

46.65 
37.83 

Total  males  ages  18-45  (register- 
ed, and  not  registerea  but  in 
service) 

100.00 
81.10 

100  00 

Awaiting  call  to  the  colors 
Nov.  11,1918 

Effective  Class  I  (esti- 
mated)  

9.23 

Noneffectives     (estima- 
ted^ under  present  law 

ana  regulations 

Already  called  to  the  colors, 
Nov.  11.  1918 

71.87 

8.82 

18.90 

18.90 

In  service  Apr.  2,  1917... 
Increment  to  Nov.  11, 
1918 

Total  present  and  prospective  armed 
forces   available    from    effectives 
under  present  law  and  regulations 
(estimated) 

28.13 
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(a)  It  will  be  observed  that  the  ratio,  to  total  population,  of  the 
males  of  ages  18-45,  forming  the  reservoir  of  males  of  military  ages, 
was  46.65  per  cent;  the  number  being  over  25,000,000. 

(6)  It  will  further  be  observed  that,  of  this  reservoir,  20,500,000 
or  81 .10  per  cent,  were  still  awaiting  call  to  the  colors  on  November  11, 
1918,  while  nearly  5,000,000,  or  8.82  per  cent,  were  already  called 
to  the  colors. 

(c)  Of  the  number  awaiting  call  to  the  colors,  it  may  be  estimated 
(from  Appendix  Table  64-A)  that  the. effective  Class  I  strength  that 
would  have  developed  is  at  least  18  per  cent  of  the  new  13,000,000 
registrants,  giving  in  all  2,340,000,  which  represents  9.23  per  cent  of 
all  males  of  military  age. 

(d)  Finally,  by  combining  lines  4  and  6  of  the  foregoing  Table, 
it  appears  that  the  total  armed  forces  which  are  and  prospectively 
could  have,  been  made  available  in  the  year  1919,  under  the  present 
law  and  regulations  and  without  calling  any  of  the  deferred  classes, 
would  be  7,131,172.  This  would  represent  28.13  per  cent  of  the  total 
males  of  military  age;  and  it  would  leave  more  than  twice  as  many 
still  imcalled  belonging  to  the  lesser  degrees  of  availability. 

These  figm-es  may  serve,  to  some  extent,  as  a  basis  for  est^nate  in 
future  plans;  and,  in  connection  with  the  various  ratios  already  given 
in  Table  61,  they  will  indicate  the  possible  effect,  plus  or  minus,  that 
would  be  produced  by  changes  of  the  law  and  regulations  in  one  or 
another  detail. 

8.  Armed  forces  of  Great  Britain  raised  hy  enlistment  and  by  con- 
scription.— ^The  armed  forces  raised  by  the  British  Government  from 
within  the  United  Kingdom  may  serve  as  an  interesting  basis  of 
comparison,  with  reference  to  the  ratio  of  military  man-power  con- 
tributed. The  foUchving  Table  81a  is  based  on  estimates  only,  but  is 
as  accurata  as  is  feasible  under  the  circumstances: 

Table  81a. 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 


Ratio  of  Tnlted^  Kingdom  forces  raised  to  malo  ages 
lS-45  and  to  male«  all  ages. 


Number. 


Total  males,  all  ages,  in  1918 '  »  22, 827, 261 

Males,  ages  1^5 1  »  9,  800, 000 

Awaiting  call  to  the  colors,  Nov.,  i 

1918 ^3, 945,  641 

Already  called  to  the  colors 5, 854, 359 

Remaining  ages 13, 027, 261 


Per  cent  of 

males  of  all 

ages. 


100.00 
42.93 

17.28 
25.65 
57.07 


Per  cent  of 

males  ages 

l»-45. 


100.00 

40.26 
59.74 


1  Estimated. 

The  notable  feature  is  that  by  May,  1918,  after  nearly  four  years 
of  war,  the  United  Kingdom  had  contributed  (line' 4)  to  the  armed 
forces  one  quarter  of  its  males  of  all  ages,  or  three-fifths  of  its  males 
of  military  ages  18-45.  Relatively,  therefore,  it  had  far  exceeded 
the  ratio  of  contribution  in  the  United  States. 

What  its  total  remaining  available  effectives  w  ould  have  amounted 
to  can  hardly  become  a  subject  of  comparison,  the  law  and  regulations 
in  the  two  coimtries  being  different  in  essential  points. 
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For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  comparative  speed  and  product  of 
voluntary  enlistment  and  conscription,  the  increment  of  forces 
raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  taking 
October  31,  1915,  as  the  dividing  line.  As  set  forth  in  Appendix  K, 
the  British  registration  of  man-power,  which  served  as  the  basis  for 
the  later  conscription  measures,  was  completed  during  August  and 
September,  1915;  canvassing  under  Lord  Derby's  attestation  plan 
began  on  October  23,  1915;  the  conscription  bill  was  introduced  on 
January  5,  1916,  passed  on  January  24,  1916  (first  Military  Service 
Act),  and  became  effective  February  10,  1916.  The  indirect  com- 
pulsory effect  of  the  r^istration  marks  the  month  of  October  as 
virtually  the  termination  of  the  purely  voluntary  plan;  all  additions 
to  the  forces  after  that  month,  of  ages  18-45,  though  termed  "enlist- 
ments," were  in  effect  not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  purely  volimtary  system. 
The  figures,  thus  allotted  before  and  after  October  31,  1915,  are  as 
follows : 

Table  81b. 


1 

2 

S 
4 
5 


Enlistment  and  conscription  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Total,  military  agree  18-45  (estimated) 

Armed  forces  raised  in  United  Kingdom  to  Nov. 

11,1918 

Existing  strength,  Army  and  Navy,  Aug.  1, 

1914  (including  reeerves  and  temtoriab)... 

Voluntary  enlistments,  Aug.  2,  1914,  to  Oct. 

31,  1915 

Enlistments,  Nov.  1, 1915,  to  Nov.  11, 1918. . 


Numlier. 


9,800,000 

5, 854, 359 

883,457 

2, 289, 774 
2, 681, 128 


Per  cent  of^ 


Kilitary 
age. 


100.00 

59.74 


23.37 


Armed* 
forces. 


100.00 

15.09 

39.11 
45.  M 


It  thus  appears  that  in  the  United  Kingdom,  without  conscription, 
and  during  Uie  first  15  months  of  the  war,  the  increment  raised  was 
2,289,7.74,  A  reference  to  Table  79  will  show  that  in  the  United 
States,  during  the  19  months  of  war,  for  more  than  17  of  which  the 
draft  system  was  in  force,  the  increment  raised  was  4,178,172,  and 
that  of  this  increment  2,810,296  were  raised  by  direct  draft  and 
1,367,876  were  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment  parallel  with  the  draft 
(except  for  the  first  six  weeks  and  the  last  three  months).  Any  com- 
parison, however,  based  on  mere  numbers  or  ratios  is  of  relatively 
little  significance,  not  only  because  of  the  different  psychological  con- 
ditions of  the  war  in  the  two  coimtries,  but  also  because  the  reservoirs 
of  military  man-power  differed  in  the  two  coimtries,  because  the 
military  ages  for  draft  and  for  enlistment  varied  in  both  countries  at 
different  times,  and  because  the  quantitative  product  was  in  both 
countries  conditioned  from  time  to  time  by  the  available  equipment 
and  quarters  and  by  other  circumstances. 
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The  foregoing  figures  lend  themselves  to  other  aspects  of  compara- 
tive study,  for  which  space  does  not  here  permit  a  digression.  Suffice 
it  to  surest,  in  general,  that,  as  indicated  by  the  facts  set  forth 
throughout  this  report,  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  draft  as  a  method 
of  raising  armed  forces  lies,  on  the  one  hand,  in  its  ready  and  depend- 
able supply  of  military  man-power  in  quantities  and  at  times  when 
needed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  adaptability  to  those  industrial 
needs  which  afifect  war  preparations  and  the  national  welfare. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
HOBILIZATIOK. 

The  process  of  mobilization,  under  the  selective  service  adminis- 
tration, divides  itself  into  three  stages:  The  requisition,  the  call  (in- 
cluding the  order  to  report  for  duty),  and  the  entrainment. 

1.  Requisitions. — The  Provost  Marshal  General,  in  levying  men  by 
the  selective  draft,  acted  only  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War^ 
upon  requisition  prepared  by  the  General  Staff,  and  issued  through 
The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  and  specifying  the  number  and 
the  kinds  of  men  needed;  or  (since  Oct.  1  1918,  as  explained  in  Chap. 
VI)  upon  requisition  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  issued  through 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Director  of  Mobilization.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  principle  occurred  in  the  case  of  individual  inductions, 
which  were  issued  on  requisitions  of  the  Chiefs  of  StaS  Corps,  or  since 
October  1,  1918,  of  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps,  the  authority  for 
these  requisitions  resting  upon  rules  and  arrangements  otherwise 
existing  between  the  General  Staff  and  the  Staff  Corps;  but  these  Staff 
Corps  requisitions  were  all  for  individual  inductions — that  is,  vol- 
untary inductions;  the  involuntary  inductions  all  rested  upon  the 
authority  of  a  requisition  from  The  Adjutant  General. 

Whenever  the  Army's  need  for  additional  men  matured,  this  office 
received  a  preliminary  notice  by  telephone  from  the  General  Staff, 
in  order  that  preliminary  computations  and  arrangements  might  be 
made;  at  the  time  of  such  notice  the  entrainment  date,  as  well  as 
ether  details,  were  specified.  A  formal  requisition  was  later  received 
from  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army.  A  sample  form  is  given 
in  Appendix  E.  To  these  requisitions  were  immediately  assigned 
call  numbers  by  this  office.  In  appendix.  Table  81-A,  is  given  a  list 
of  all  requisitions  received  from  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army 
from  August  25,  1917,  to  November  7,  1918,  both  inclusive. 

2.  Kinds  of  calls. — During  the  year  1917  all  requisitions  end  all 
calls  were  made  for  "the  run  of  the  draft;"  that  is,  the  specifications 
were  for  men  physically  qualified  for  general  military  service  and  for 
either  white  or  colored  men,  as  the  need  might  be.  The  selection  of 
men  was  made  by  calling  them  from  the  board  list  in  sequence  of 
order  numbers,  regardless  of  occupation  or  education.  But  during 
the  year  1918,  new  conditions  arose  and  more  varieties  6f  men  were 
designated  in  requisitions.  The  requisitions  now  included  specifica- 
tions as  to  either  physical,  occupational  or  educational  qualifica- 
tions.    Moreover,  the  number  of  mobilization  crmps  to  which  men 
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could  be  sent  was  increased  to  include  every  camp,  post,  or  station 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Rico,  as  well  as  to  include  hundreds  of  stations  at  schools  and 
colleges. 

To  meet  these  now  conditions,  it  became  necessary  to  devise  new 
varieties  of  calls.  Six  brief  designations  were  adopted  for  the  several 
kinds  of  calls,  viz:  (a)  General;  (ft)  Voluntary;  (c)  Special;  (jd)  Vol- 
untary-special; (e)  List;  and  (/)  Individual. 

Broadly  speaking,  these  calls  fell  into  three  types:  General,  special, 
or  individual.  A  general  call  signified  a  call  for  a  quantity  of  men 
having  certain  physical  qualifications.  A  special  call  signified  a  call 
for  a  quantity  of  men  having  specified  occupational  or  educational 
qualifications.  An  individual  call  signified  a  call  for  an  individual. 
There  were  also  permitted,  under  the  regulations,  voluntary  induc- 
tions of  individuals  ahead  of  time,  without  call,  at  the  request  of 
the  registrant  himself,  as  provided  in  the  Selective  Service  Regulations 
(2d  ed.),  section  150;  but  these  inductions,  being  wholly  dependent 
on  the  wish  of  the  individual  to  enter  military  service  without 
waiting  for  the  call  applicable  to  himself,  were,  by  their  irregularity 
in  quantities,  a  source  of  disturbance  to  the  computations  of  men  to 

be  delivered  at  camp;  and  during  the  greater  part  of  1918  the  regula- 
tion permitting  this  variety  of  mdividual  inauction  was  suspended. 

Reverting  to  the  six  kinds  of  calls,  their  particular  diJfferences  were 
as  follows : 

(a)  The  general  call  (S.  S.  R.,  2d  ed.,  sec.l58A)  was  a  call  for  men  to 
be  selected  and  inducted  in  sequence  of  class  and  order  numbers;  as  to 
physical  qualifications  it  might  include  men  qualified  for  general  mil- 
itary service  or  men  physically  qualified  for  special  or  limited  military 
service  only;  and  it  might  further  specify  color;  for  example,  1,000 
white  men  qualified  for  general  military  service. 

(h)  Under  the  voluntary  call  (S.  S.  R.,  2d  ed.,  sec.  158B)  volunteers 
Were  advertised  for  and  were  listed  by  the  boards  during  a  certain 
period;  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  allotments  were  made  and  the 
men  inducted  in  the  regular  manner. 

(c)  The  special  call  (S.  S.  R.,  2d  ed.,  sec.  158C)  was  a  call  for  men 
possessing  certain  occupational  or  educational  qualifications,  and 
the  selection  under  a  special  call  was  made  by  the  appropriate  occu- 
pational or  educational  qualifications.  For  example,  if  a  special  call 
Were  made  upon  a  particular  local  board  for  10  carpenters,  the  local 
board  immediately  proceeded  to  examine  its  list  and  to  select  the  10 
carpenters,  possessing  the  lowest  order  numbers,  eliminating  all  regis- 
trants who  were  not  carpenters. 

(d)  By  the  voluntary-special  call  (S.  S.  R.,  2d  ed.,  sec.  158D)  a 
period  was  authorized  during  which  registrants  possessing  the  quali- 
fications specified  in  the  call  might  voluntarily  present  themselves  to 
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their  local  boards  and  be  called.  After  the  voluntary  period  had 
expired,  and  if  a  sufficient  number  of  volunteers  had  not  come  for- 
ward, the  local  board  proceeded  to  select  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
to  fill  its  quota,  inducting  them  involuntarily  in  the  sequence  of  their 
order  numbers. 

(e)  The  list  call  (S.  S.  R.,  2d  ed.,  sec.  158E)  was  a  call  for  the 
induction  of  registrants  known  by  this  office  to  possess  certain  occu- 
pational or  educational  qualifications  needed  by  the  Army.  This 
method  of  calling  men  was  used  in  connection  with  the  Industrial 
Index.  For  example,  a  requisition  was  received  for  all  the  white 
physicians  who  were  physically  qualified  for  special  or  limited  military 
service  only^  classified  in  Class  I;  upon  locating  such  men  from 
the  Industrial  Index,  calls  issued  for  them,  the  State  headquarters 
being  notified  of  the  local  boards  and  the  order  and  serial  numbers 
of  the  men  desired. 

(/)  The  mdividual  call  (S.  S.  R.,  2d  ed.,  sec.  158F)  was  utilized 
when  the  chief  of  a  staff  corps  or  other  department  of  the  Army,  or 
of  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps,  desired  to  obtain  a  particular 
individual,  by  reason  of  his  special  qualifications.  A  requisition 
naming  this  individual  was  made  by  the  department  chief  upon  the 
Provost  Marshal  General,  who  in  turn  directed  the  local  board  to 
induct  the  registrant  for  the  special  duty  in  questicm,  provided  the 
registrant  consented  to  such  induction. 

In  regard  to  these  several  kinds  of  calls,  the  most  fundamental 
distinction,  wiUi  reference  to  the  availability  of  man-power  material, 
was  the  difference  between  physical  and  other  qualifications  for 
general  service  and  for  limited  service.  The  following  Table  82 
shows  the  total  numbers  inducted  to  November  11,  fdlS,  grouped 
according  to  the  most  important  practical  distinctions: 

Table  82. — Mobilization,  by  kinds  of  calls  issued. 


Mobilization,  by  kinds  of  caUs  issuod. 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 


Total  inductions  to  Nov.  11,  1918 

Qualified  only  as  to  physical  conditionB  and  color 

C  Run  of  the  draft  ^) 

Occupational  qualifications  also.     (''Special  lists") 

Educational  qualifications  also.     {''  Schools " ) 

More  specific   qualifications   ("Individual   induc- 
tions^)  


Number. 


2, 810, 296 

2, 38 1, 026 

-    &4,779 

127,943 

243,548 


PerocatoC 
Inductioits. 


100.09 

84  83 
1.95 
4.55 

8.67 


The  disposition  made  of  the  limited  service  men  thus  called  has 
been  already  shown  in  Table  51  (Chapter  IV,  Physical  qualifications). 

With  reference  to  the  further  important  distinction  between 
voluntary  and  involuntary  inductions,  the  following  Table  83  shows 
their  distribution. 
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Table  83. — Inductions  compared  as  to  voluntary  and  involuntary. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Indiictioins  compared  as  to  vohxntary  and  involimtary. 


Total  inductions  June  5, 1917  to  Nov.  11, 1918 

Involuntary 

Mixed 

Voluntary 

Individual 

General. . .' 


Number. 


2.  810, 296 

2, 365, 752 

160, 984 

283,  560 

243, 548 

40, 012 


Per  cent  of 
inductions. 

100.00 

84.18 

5.73 

10.09 

Per  cont  of 

▼olantarj 

inductions. 


100.00 
85.89 
14.11 


It  thus  appears  that  the  number  of  men  raised  by  involuntary 
induction  in  the  draft  was  2,365,752,  leaving  only  a  comparatively 
minor  quantity  to  be  credited  to  volunteering. 

As  to  the  branches  of  the  Army  whose  needs  gave  rise  to  the  several 
requisitions  and  calls,  only  a  small  minority  of  the  requisitions  and 
caOs  were  based  on  specified  needs  of  the  several  staff  corps  and. de- 
partments. The  vast  majority  were  by  the  requisition  destined 
directly  to  depot  brigades,  reouiting  depots,  or  line  organizations, 
the  sorting  out  being  done  afterwards,  and  the  assignment  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  staff  corps  and  departments  being  made  by 
transfers  between  camps.  The  following  Table  shows  the  distribution 
of  the  requisitions  and  calls  between  the  different  branches: 

Table  84. — Inductions,  by  branches  of  the  Army,  compared. 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


Indnctioiu,  by  branches  of  the  Army,  compared. 


Total  inductiona  to  Nov.  11, 1918 

Depot  brigades,  recruit  depots,  and  line 

ai]^;anizations  (Army) 

Manne  Corps 

Navy 

Schools  (Anny).. 

Staff  Corps  (Army) 

Aircraft  Production 

Chemical  Warfare 

Coast  Artillery 

EnnneeiB 

Held  Artillery 

Medical 

Military  Aeronautics 

Military  Intelligence 

Motor  Transport 

Ordnance - 

Provost  Marshal  General. 

Quartermaster 

Sgnal 

Tank 

Veterinary 

Sundries 


Kamber. 


2,  810,  296 


2,292, 

6. 

2, 

269, 

239, 

3, 

54, 
37, 

3, 
24, 
22, 

4, 

7, 

6, 

12, 

41, 

9, 

1, 

11. 


022 
529 
394 
693 
658 
453 
550 
984 
195 
274 
927 
214 
78 
304 
112 
913 
074 
247 
296 
600 
437 


Per  cent  of 
inductions. 


100.00 

81.56 

.23 

.08 

9.60 

8.53 


Per  cent  of 
staff  oorpa 
inductions. 


100.00 

1.44 

.23 

22.  94 

15.52 

1.37 

10.40 

9.27 

.03 

1.80 

2.97 

2.47 

5.04 

17.21 

3.88 

.66 

4.77 
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3.  Mode  of  allocating  a  call. — The  total  quantity  of  men  specified 
in  a  requisition  had,  of  course,  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States 
and  the  local  boards  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  levy  in  the 
proper  shares,  and  this  apportionment  had  to  be  made  before  the 
call  issued.  A  requisition,  immediately  on  its  receipt,  was  assigned 
a  series  of  call  numbers,  a  separate  call  number  being  taken  for  each 
camp  to  which  a  separate  contingent  was  directed  to  be  sent.  The 
several  calls  to  be  issued  under  a  particular  requisition  were  then 
aUocated  to  the  States  which  were  to  contribute  to  the  levy. 

In  allocating  a  call  many  considerations  had  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Consideration ,  of  course,  was  first  given  to  the  laws  and  r^u- 
lations  for  apportionment  of  State  quotas,  as  well  as  the  quota  situa- 
tion for  the  time  being ;  the  condition  of  accounts  showing  how  many 
men  were  due  from  the  several  States.  This  subject  has  been  fully 
described  in  Chapter  VI.  The  next  step  was  to  ascertain  what  Stat^ 
could  furnish  the  particular  type  of  men  specified  in  the  requisition; 
for  example,  what  States  could  furnish  an  appreciable  poFtion  of 
20,000  colored  men.  Then,  in  sequence,  the  following  considerations 
were  weighed :  First,  the  matter  of  transportation;  this  was  necessary 
in  order  to  save  the  Government  needless  expense  in  railroad  fares, 
as  well  as  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  railroad  facilities  to  handle 
the  number  of  men  to  be  entrained;  secondly,  the  mobilization  orders 
already  pending  for  the  same  period,  since,  to  insure  an  orderly 
mobilization,  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  calling  on  a  local  board  to 
send  men  to  several  posts  or  stations  at  the  same  time;  thirdly, 
climatic  Conditions,  for  it  would  not,  of  course,  have  been  advisable 
to  send  men  from  Southern  States  to  northern  camps  during  the 
winter;  fourthly,  local  conditions,  such  as  an  epidemic  in  a  particidar 
State,  making  it  necessary  to  relieve  that  State  from  sending  men 
until  the  epidemic  abated;  and,  fifthly,  agricultural  conditions,  for 
example,  the  prudence  of  delaying  a  call  upon  a  particular  State 
until  the  end  of  the  month,  so  that  the  crops  might  be  gathered  by 
the  men  who  were  to  be  taken. 

The  calls  being  allocated  it  then  became  necessary  to  issue  induction 
telegrams  calling  on  the  respective  States  for  the  men  to  be  entrained 
therefrom.  The  railroads  were  then  consulted,  the  camp  commanders 
were  notified  of  the  calls,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  was  noti- 
fied (in  order  that  proper  medical  officers  might  be  in  attendance 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  men),  and  the  Staff  Corps,  if  any,  for  whom  the 
men  were  needed  was  notified,  as  well  as  some  eight  or  ten  other 
bureaus  of  the  War  Department  that  might  be  concerned. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  a  call,  each  State  headquarters  pro- 
ceeded to  allocate  the  call  for  that  State  among  the  respective  local 
boards,  taking  into  account  similar  considerations  to  those  affecting 
the  apportionment  of  the  national  levy. 
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Effect  of  the  influenza  epidemic. — During  the  month  of  Octoher, 
1918,  an  epidemic  of  inflnenza  swept  the  country.  This  epidemic 
interfered  seriously  with  the  mobilization  of  selected  men*.  A  call 
for  142,000  white  men  had  been  arranged  for  en  trainmen  t  during  the 
five-day  period  beginning  October  7,  1918,  but  shortly  prior  to  this 
date  the  epidemic  became  serious,  and  practically  all  of  the  camps  to 
which  the  men  were  destined  were  quarantined,  so  that  this  entire  call 
was  canceled.  Additional  calls  issued  for  entrainment  during  the 
remainder  of  October  for  some  163,946  men,  but  the  entrainment  of 
approximately  78,035  of  these  men  had  to  be  postponed  until  Novem- 
ber. Of  this  number  5,731  had  actually  entrained  in  November 
prior  to  November  11,  but  the  calls  for  the  remaining  72,304  were 
canceled  by  the  President's  order  of  November  1 1 ,  the  date  of  signing 
of  the  armistice.  Besides  causing  these  cancellations  the  epidemic 
made  it  necessary  to  divert  men  from  one  camp  to  another.  These 
cancellations,  suspensions,  and  diversions,  occurring  daily,  made  it 
extremely  diflScult  to  keep  an  accurate  check  on  the  mobilization. 

4.  Entrainment. — ^The  process  of  entrainment  may  be  described 
under  the  heads  of  (a)  assembly  of  solectives  for  entrainment,  (6) 
railroad  arrangements,  (c)  camp  destinations,  and  (d)  total  mileage, 
with  other  general  facts. 

(a)  Assembly  of  selectives  for  entrainment, — The  time  set  for  entrain- 
ment was  generally  made,  by  the  local  board,  an  occasion  of  for- 
mality and  ceremony,  and  in  most  communities  it  took  on  the  marks 
of  a  public  festivity.  The  men  were  assembled  at  the  office  of  the 
local  board,  which  was  sometimes  the  court  room  of  the  coimty  seat, 
or  at  a  large  hall,  a  public  school,  or  a  municipal  building.  Where 
the  contingent  was  a  large  one,  it  was  drawn  up  in  ranks  in  the  street 
or  public  square.  A  photographer  officiated,  to  preserve  for  the  par- 
ticipants* families  a  pictured  memento  of  the  occasion.  The  chair- 
man made  an  address,  reminding  them  of  the  significance  of  the 
occasion,  and  calling  attention  to  the  various  regulations  to  be 
observed  in  their  progress  from  home  to  camp.  Usually  other  short 
addresses  were  made,  sometimes  by  the  mayor  of  the  town  or  by 
other  notables.  Friends  were  already  waiting  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion. Often,  in  the  large  cities,  the  entire  contingent  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  office  of  the  board  to  the  railroad  station  in  auto- 
mobiles, loaned  for  the  purpose  and  gaily  decorated.  Where  the 
contingent  marched  on  foot  to  the  station,  the  town  band  (if  there 
was  any)  usually  led  the  procession ;  crowds  of  friends  and  relatives, 
\y,th  mingled  cheers,  laughter,  and  tears,  watched  their  passage; 
and  a  combined  resonance  of  music,  singing,  shouting,  and  the  din 
of  horns  announced  the  transit  of  the  contingent  through  the 
streets.  At  the  station,  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  town's  citizen- 
ship would  be  found   assembled  to  cheer  the  parting  moments  of 
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'Hheboys.^'  For  the  town  felt  that  these  men  represented  its  own 
honor  and  patriotism;  it  looked  proudly  upon  its  contribution  to  the 
National  defense ;  and  it  was  keenly  desirous  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  represented  the  honor  of  the  town,  the  county,  and  the  State, 
in  the  new  service  to  which  they  were  called. 

This  celebrative  aspect  of  the  day  and  moment  of  departure  of 
the  selectives  became  a  notable  feature  of  the  system.  It  was  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  casual  and  uncelebrated  departure,  now  and 
then,  of  a  single  enlisted  man — ^unnoticed  except  by  his  family. 
The  departure  en  masse  of  a  large  contingent  of  selectives  made  it 
natural  to  focus  publicly  on  this  single  moment  the  local  patriotism 
for  the  war.  And  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  as  the  mobilization 
became  more  frequent  and  this  feature  became  more  and  more  notice- 
able, there  were  often  heartburnings  in  the  families  of  those  other 
men  who  had  enhsted,  when  they  reflected  upon  the  public  applause 
that  was  given  to  the  men  called  in  the  selective  draft. 

It  was  this  public  celehpation  on  the  day  ofventrainment  which 
counted  for  a  great  deal  in  gradually  accumulating  the  popularity 
of  the  draft;  for  the  general  sentiment  of  military  patriotism  came 
thus  to  be  associated  in  an  open  and  emphatic  manner  with  the 
processes  of  the  draft. 

Because  of  the  large  numbers  of  men  being  mobilized,  it  became 
necessary,  toward  the  simmier  of  1918,  to  inject  several  new  features 
into  the  mobilization  regulations.  The  kinds  of  caUs  were  rearranged ; 
the  procedure  at  the  local  boards  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  roll 
call  and  on  the  day  of  entrainment  was  simplified;  and  an  order  was 
issued  which  permitted  the  detailing  of  officers  to  accompany  special 
trains  of  selected  men  to  the  camps. 

Prior  to  July  31,  1918,  serious  damage  had  occasionaUy  been  done 
to  railroad  equipment  by  selectives  en  route  from  their  local  boards  to 
mobilization  camps,chiefly  by  contingents  whose  friends  had  unwisely 
supplied  them  with  intoxicating  liquor.  On  July  31,  1918,  a  change 
in  the  mobilization  regulations  was  directed  to  the  prevention  of  this. 
The  first  new  feature  was  the  providing  of  arm  bands,  or  brassards, 
which  were  stitched  on  the  sleeves  of  selected  men  at  the  timo  of 
their  induction.  Such  arm  bands  or  brassards  were  designated  as 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States  Army  from  the  time  of  induction  into 
the  military  service  until  the  arrival  of  the  men  at  the  mobilization 
camps.  This  uniform  made  unlawful  (imder  sect.  12  of  the  selective 
service  act)  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  selected  men.  The 
second  feature  was  the  appointment  of  leaders  and  assistant  leaders 
of  draft  contingents  as  special  police,  with  enlarged  authority  and 
responsibihty  xmder  the  selective  service  regulations.  The  third  fea- 
ture was  the  distribution  of  a  form  entitled  '^  Regulations  Governing 
Drafted  Men  en  Route  to  Camp,"  containing  instructions  and  full 
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information  upon  the  duties  of  inducted  men.  These  changes  in  the 
mobilization  regulations  resulted  in  the  substantial  prevention  of 
drunkenness  and  disorder,  and  of  damage  to  railroad  equipment  and 
other  property  en  route  to  the  camps. 

(5)  Railroad  arrangements. — The  Nation-wide  distribution  of  the 
camps  to  which  the  selectives  were  to  be  sent  complicated  the  en- 
trainment  problem  and  required  the  most  careful  handling.  Before 
a  call  could  issue,  the  Railroad  Administration  required  14  days' 
notice.  Eight  days  of  this  period  were  used  for  the  compilation 
and  printing  of  the  train  schedules  for  the  movement  of  the  selected 
men.  The  remaining  six  days  were  needed  by  the  local  boards  to 
notify  the  registrants  and  to  allow  them  sufficient  time  to  arrange 
their  affairs  before  leaving  for  camp.  The  entrainment  schedules 
were  all  compiled  and  published  by  the  United  States  Eailroad  Ad- 
ministration. In  Appendix  F  is  a  sample  entrainment  schedule  for  a 
single  call  in  a  single  State;  it  provides  as  carefully  for  a  contingent  of 
one  man  as  for  a  contingent  ot  one  hundred.  By  thus  working  out 
every  detail  in  aflvance,  the  mobilization  proceeded  in  a  smooth  and 
orderly  manner,  so  that  few  persons  in  the  community  at  large 
realized  the  enormous  task  which  was  being  performed. 

It  is  a  matter  of  duty  and  pleasure  here  to  express  admiration  of  the 
^rk  of  the  United  States  Railway  Administration  in  transporting 
selectives.    No  more  difficult  transportation  problem  could  be  con- 
ceived, involving  as  it  did  the  simultaneous  movement  of  small  de- 
tachments in  variant  numbers  fnmi  thousands  of  county  seats  and 
the  concentration  of  their  delivery  at  several  hundred  posts  and  sta- 
tions.    The  arrangements  for  transporting  and  feeding  these  men  were 
made  by  the  railroads,  and  this  work  was  so  satisfactorily  performed 
that  less  than  a  dozen  complaints  were  received  duhng  the  entire 
year.    They  have  been  called  upon  to  handle  as  many  as  50,000 
selected  men  in  one  day;  and  to  transport  within  a  single  month  over 
400,000  men  for  the  selective  service  'system  alone.    Their  hearty 
ooop^ation  at  all  times  was  one  of  the  main  assets  of  this  office  in 
the  work  of  mobilization.   Special  attention  is  invited  to  their  per- 
formance on  November  11,  1918,  the  day  on  which  the  armistice  was 
signed    and   hostilities   ceased.     Calls  had  issued  and  all  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  some  250,000  men  to  be  entrained  during 
the  five-day  period  beginning  November  11.*  The  United  States 
Railway  Administration  was  advised  by  telephone  at  10.25  a.  m.  on 
Monday,  November  11,  of  the  cancellation  of  these  calls  by  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.     In  35  minutes  they  had  notified  all  the  rail- 
roads of  tile  country;  had  stopped  further  en  trainmen  ts;  had  reversed 
such  contingents  as  were  en  route;  and  were  restoring  the  men  to  the 
original  points  of  entrainment.    Tliis  achievement  stands  out  as  a 
marvel  of  efficiency,  and  is  but  an  indication  of  the  cooperation 
which  they  constantly  tendered. 
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(c)  Camp  destinations. — During  the  year  1917,  inducted  men  were 
sent  to  the  16  National  Army  campa  only;  but  the  military  program 
for  1918  required  that  they  be  sent  to  every  camp,  post,  and  station 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Rico. 

The  following  Table  85  shows  the  distribution  of  men  forwarded 
the  several  camps: 

Table  85. — Mobilization  by  camps,  comparea. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
.  7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
2G 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


Mobilization  by  camps,  compared. 


Total  inductions  to  Nov.  11,  1918 

Fort  ArmstFong  (Hawaii) 

Camp  Beauregard 

Camp  Bowie 

Camp  Cody 

Camp  Custer .♦ 

Camp  Devens 

Camp  Dix 

Camp  Dodge 

•  Camp  Forrest 

Camp  Fremont , 

Camp  Funston , 

Camp  Gordon , 

Camp  Grant , 

Camp  Greene 

Camp  Greenleaf , 

Camp  Hancock 

Camp  Humphrej^ , 

Camp  Jackson 

Camp  Johnston 

Camp  Kearney , 

Camp  Las  Casas  (Porto  Rico) 

Camp  Lee 

Camp  Lewis 

Camp  Logan 

Camp  MacArthur 

Camp  McClellan 

'  Camp  Meade 

Camp  Pike 

Camp  Sevier 

Camp  Shelby 

Camp  Sheridan 

Camp  Sherman 

Camp  Taylor 

Camp  Travis , 

Camp  Upton , 

Camp  Wadsworth 

Camp  Wheeler. . V 

Fort  Wm.  Seward  (Alaska) 

Coast  Artillery  Posts , 

Recruit  Depots 

Schools , 

Miscellaneous , 


Nnmber. 


2, 810,  296 

5,420 

14,887 

14, 524 

20,852 

89.146 

93,819 

105, 528 

111, 462 

16,532 

8,000 

122,364 

102,603 

114,140 
19,  4i^ 

39  664 

15,980 

17,941 

96,704 

4,429 

11,000 

.   15, 733 

138,349 

112, 474 

4,000 

11, 124 

7,805 

103,305 

116.  236 

14,  414 

26,  673 

5,224 

103,800 

120,522 

112, 357 

111,  737 

55,834 

31,209 

L852 

47,386 

191,084 

269,657 

185,103 

id)  Mileage, — The  number  of  men  called,  to  October  31,  1918,  was 
2,801,358.  Of  this  number  45,882  did  not  travel  over  railroads  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States  Railway  Administration,  due  to  the 
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fact  that  they  reported  at  mobilization  camps  within  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  their  local  boards.  The  remaining  number,  2,755,476 
men,  were  handled  by  the  United  States  Railway  Administration. 
The  average  number  of  miles  per  man  traveled  to  a  mobilization  camp 
was  388;  the  entire  mobilization,  therefore,  involved  the  equivalent  of 
1,069,124,688  miles  of  travel  by  one  passenger. 

The  relation  of  this  mileage  movement  of  selectives  from  local 
boards  to  camps,  to  the  entire  mileage  for  War  Department  troop 
movements  of  all  kinds,  and  to  the  total  passenger  mileage  in  the 
United  States  for  the  same  period,  is  shown  by  the  following  Table  86: 

Table  86. — Mobilization  by  mileage. 


Mobilization,  by  mileage. 

Number. 

Per  cent  of 
total  mileage. 

Per  cent  of 

War 

Department 

mileage. 

1 

Total  paasenger  mileage  in  United  States, 
Sept.  1, 1917,  to  Nov.  1, 1918  (estimated) 
For  War  Department  troop  move- 
ments of  all  kinds  (estimated) 

For  movements  from  boards  to 
oamrw  (ffltimated) 

51, 494, 683, 000 
4, 440, 000, 000 
1,069,124,688 

3, 370, 875, 312 

100.00 
8.62 

2 
3 

100.00 
24.08 

4 

For  movements  intercamp  and 
from  camps  to  seaboard  (esti- 
mated)  

75.92 

It  thus  appears  that  the  movements  required  for  mobilization 
under  the  selective  draft  represented  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
troop  movement  for  the  War  Department. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
FISCAL  AB&AVOSMBVTS. 

1.  OampenscUion  in  general. — The  fiscal  poKcy  aa  descril>ed  in 
chapter  8,  page  28,  of  my  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  first 
draft  under  the  selective  service  act^  1917^  has  been  followed  during 
the  past  year.  This  policy  was,  briefly,  to  offer  an  opportimity  to  all 
of  those  board  membeis  and  clerks,  who  were  financially  able  to  do  so, 
to  render  uncompensated  services  to  the  Government  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  selective  service  law.  This  policy  was  set  forth  in  the 
original  reg^ations  governing  disbursements  issued  June  15,  1917, 
which  the  President  stated. 

The  desire  in  aU  communities  to  reivier  patriotic  service  to  the  Government  has 
given  rise  to  numerouB  assurances  that  civifian  services  required  in  comtectioD  with 
the  registration^  selection^  and  draft  authorized  by  the  selective  service  act  wiU,  in 
many  cases,  be  rendered  gratuitously.  In  order,  liowever,  that  no  pecson  selected 
for  such  service  may  find  himself  compelled  to  decline  to  serve  beGause  the  financial 
sacrifice  involved  is  too  great,  compensation  was  authorized  in  cvaea  in  which  the 
services  referred  to  are  not  rendered  gratuitously. 

Changes  in  the  r^ulations,  however,  governing  compensation  of 
board  members  and  salaries  of  clerks  of  local  boards  were  found  to  be 
necessary^  for  reasons  hereinafter  stated. 

2.  Compensation  of  local  board  members. — Several  plans  of  com- 
pensation have  been  tried.  In  the  beginning  of  the  administration 
of  the  selective  service  law  it  was  believed  that  the  duties  of  board 
members  would  become  comparatively  light  after  a  period  of  two  or 
three  months.  Thousands  of  the  members,  with  this  idea  in  mind, 
oflFered  their  services  without  compensation.  This  form  of  service 
was  encouraged  by  this  office  as  being  the  ideal  to  be  striven  for. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  realized  that  many  of  the  board  members 
whose  patriotism  was  unquestioned  would  be  unable  to  devote  the 
necessary  time  to  their  dutie>s  without  causing  a  serious  drain  upon 
their  limited  financial  resources.  In  order  to  retain  the  services  of 
these  men,  many  of  whom  were  in  every  way  desirable  as  board  mem- 
bers, provision  was  made  in  the  first  regulations  governing  disbmise- 
ments,  issued  June  15,  1917,  that  "members  of  district  and  local 
boards  may  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  day  for  each 
day  upon  which  the  board  is  in  session  and  the  member  claiming 
compensation  present. '^ 

Experience  proved  that  this  plan  was  not  thoroughly  satisfactory. 
The  daily  basis  of  compensation  left  no  choice  to  the  board  members 
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who  were  forced  to  claim  ccrnipensation  at  the  daily  rate  of  $4,  or 
none  at  all,  regardless  of  whether  they  had  been  at  the  quarters  ol 
the  board  but  a  small  portion  of  the  day  or  not.  It  was  then  decided 
to  place  the  plan  of  compensation  on  an  hourly  basis;  and  the  Sdec- 
tive  Service  Regulations  issued  in  Nov^nber,  1917,  provided  pay  at 
the  rate  of  $1  per  hour,  with  a  maximum  of  $7.50  per  day  and  $150 
per  month  per  member. 

In  December,  1917,  the  great  problem  of  classification  of  question- 
naires became  acute.  Tliere  was  urgent  necessity  for  speeding  up 
the  work  of  the  boards  in  order  to  ccnnplete  the  huge  tasks  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  This  emeigency  brought  forth  the  plan  of  com* 
pensating  board  members  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  for  each  question- 
naire classified,  which  was  to  be  equally  divided  among  the  members; 
upon  the  xmanimous  vote  of  the  board,  the  moneys  due  could  be  paid 
in  some  other  proportion,  with  the  proviso  that  in  no  case  could  one 
member  receive  more  than  15  cents  of  the  allowance  of  30  cents  for 
each  dasstfication,  and  no  two  members  more  than  25  cents  for  each 
classification,  to  be  distributed  between  them. 

At  that  time  it  was  believed  that  upon  completion  of  classification 
there  would  be  little  work  for  board  members  beycmd  attending 
occa»onaUy  at  the  quarters  of  the  board,  and  supervising  tiie  work 
of  their  de^  or  deiks.  Hiis  expectation,  however,  was^overthrown 
by  the  course  of  military  events.  With  the  expansion  of  the  mihtaiy 
program  demanding  more  men,  and  the  numerous  war  industries, 
shipbuilding,  and  agriculture,  each  demanding  protection  and  assist- 
ance, numerous  modifications  of  the  regulations  and  ndings  thereon 
were  unavoidable.  It  also  became  necessary  to  order  a  rectification 
ci  the  classification  lists,  and  to  issue  the  ^*  Work  or  fight''  r^ulations. 
Each  of  these  measures  added  heavily  to  the  work  of  board  members. 
Tc^ther  with  the  steady  flow  of  orders  for  induction,  both  of  groups 
and  of  individuals,  the  necessary  action  demanded  practically  all 
of  the  board  members'  time.  While  their  spirit  and  willingness  to 
serve  did  not  decrease  to  any  material  extent,  appeab  for  finan- 
cial i^lief  reached  the  office  from  every  part  of  the  country. 
Finally  these  appeals  for  rdlief  became  so  numerous  and  their  insist- 
ence so  strong,  that  a  meeting  of  adjutants  general  and  draft  execu- 
tives of  17  States,  repn^senting  every  section  of  the  country,  was 
called  in  Washington  on  July  9,  1918. 

At  Uiis  meeting  the  whole  subject  was  discussed  at  length.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  change  from  the  plan  of  compensation  on  the  question- 
naire basis  was  necessary  and  that  the  members  of  boards  should  be 
paid  for  past  uncompensated  services  after  March  1  (the  period  when 
compensation  for  classification  under  the  first  registraticm  had  about 
oeased).  Immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  above 
referred  to,  work  upon  a  new  plan  of  compensation  was  begun. 
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Several  memoranda  on  the  subject  were  prepared.  The  plan  finally 
evolved  was  briefly  this:  To  compensate  the  board  members  for  past 
services  from  March  1  to  August  31  on  the  basis  of  $3  to  the  board 
for  each  man  inducted  into  the  military  service  and  accepted  at 
camp  from  its  jurisdiction,  and,  after  September  1,  upon  the  basis  of 
$1  per  hour  with  a  daily  maximum  of  $10,  and  a  monthly  maximum 
varj-ing  from  $150  for  the  smaller  boards,  to  $600  for  the  larger  boards, 
to  be  divided  among  all  of  its  members. 

This  was  submitted  in  a  memorandtmi  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
under  date  of  August  20,  1918,  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
plan  be  adopted  and  that  a  request  that  the  Provost  Marshal  Gen- 
eral be  authorized  to  request  the  necessary  appropriations  from 
Congress.  This  memorandum  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  on 
August  24. 

3.  Clerical  services  for  local  hoards. — In  the  first  disbursing  regula- 
tions issued  Jime  15,  1917,  compensation  of  clerks  was  provided  for 
at  a  rate  of  $2.50  per  day.  As  was  the  case  with  the  board  members, 
many  of  the  clerks  performed  their  duties  without  compensation  as 
a  patriotic  service,  until  it  became  apparent  that  the  strain  upon 
their  resources  would  be  too  great. 

The  Selective  Service  Regulations  adopted  in  November,  1917, 
in  section  43,  provided  for  one  chief  clerk  for  each  board  at  not  to 
exceed  $100  per  month,  and  for  one  additional  clerk  for  each  1,500 
registrants  additional,  or  a  fraction  thereof  exceeding  700;  the  first 
additional  clerk  was  to  receive  $80  per  month  and  aU  other  additional 
clerks  $60  per  month.  In  December,  1917,  after  the  period  of  mail- 
ing questionnaires  had  been  completed,  this  office  ui^ed  upon  local 
boards  having  a  registration  of  3,000  or  under  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  aU.but  the  chief  clerk,  on  the  theory  that  one  clerk  woidd 
be  ample  to  attend  to  all  of  the  work  of  the  board  thereafter.  But 
the  actual  conditions  previously  described  as  confronting  board  mem- 
bers, applied  also  to  the  clerks,  and  it  was  found  in  most  cases  that 
one  clerk  would  be  insufficient.  Many  objections  arose  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  country  relative  to  the  rigidity  of  the  lobulations 
fixing  the  pay  of  clerks.  The  local  boards  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  were  in  competition  with  other  Government  departments  and 
war  industries,  which  were  able  to  and  did  pay  lai^er  salaries  than 
those  provided  for  in  our  regulations.  It  was  found  that  in  many 
cases  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  competent  clerks  at  the  rates  pro- 
vided, or  to  retain  them  at  the  old  rates  of  pay.  In  some  instances 
it  was  necessary  to  make  special  exceptions  to  the  regulations  to 
meet  these  abnormal  conditions. 

A  careful  study  of  the  subject,  and  a  consideration  of  suggestions 
made  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
a  plan  of  compensation  based  upon  the  number  of  registrants  under 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  board.  This  plan  provided  that  all  local 
boards  should  receive  for  the  first  2,000  registrants  or  under,  7  cents 
per  registrant  per  month  on  the  board  lists:  Provided,  however,  That 
no  local  board  should  receive  less  than  $100  per  month;  that  each 
local  board  having  more  than  2,000  registrants  should,  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  receive  for  each  additional  registrant  above  2,000  and 
up  to  and  including  2,500,  6  cents  per  month  per  registrant  on  its 
lists;  that  each  local  board  having  more  than  2,500  registrants  should, 
in  addition  to  all  the  foregoing,  receive  for  each  additional  registrant 
above  2,500  and  up  to  and  including  3,000,  5  cents  per  month  per 
registrant  on  its  lists;  that  each  local  board  having  more  than  3,000 
registrants  shoidd,  in  addition  to  all  the  foregoing,  receive  for  each 
additional  registrant  above  3,000  and  up  to  and  including  5,000,  4 
cents  per  month  per  registrant  on  its  lists;  that  each  local  board 
having  more  than  5,000  registrants  should,  in  addition  to  all  the 
foregoing,  receive  for  each  additional  registrant  above  5,000  and  up 
to  and  including  8,000,  3  cents  per  month  per  registrant  on  its  lists; 
that  each  local  board  having  more  than  8,000  registrants  should,  in 
addition  to  all  the  foregoing,  receive  for  each  additional  registrant 
above  8,000,  2^  cents  per  month  per  registrant  on  its  lists.  The  plan 
further  provided  that  the  monthly  allowance  to  a  board  shoidd  be 
regarded  as  a  budget  from  which  they  were  to  compensate  their 
clerks,  paying  the  salaries  necessary  in  their  particidar  locality  to 
obtain  efficient  services,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  $100  per  month 
should  not  be  paid  to  any  individual  except  upon  specific  approval 
of  the  governor,  or  $150  except  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
governor  and  approval  of  this  office.  The  new  plan  further  dif- 
fered from  the  old  in  that  it  was  more  flexible  and  permitted  board 
members  to  carry  forward  to  their  credit  from  month  to  month, 
any  balance  from  their  monthly  allowance  that  might  not  have 
been  expended,  and  enabled  them  to  use  this  balance  at  any 
time  when  the  necessity  arose  for  the  employment  of  additional 
clerks,  without  being  required  to  obtain  specific  authorization  from 
this  office  through  State  headquarters,  as  had  been  previously 
required.  This  latter  requirement  had  entailed  a  vast  amount  of 
correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  boards,  State  headquarters,  and 
this  office.  This  new  plan  involved  practically  no  increase  of  ex- 
penditures over  what  would  have  been  necessary  under  the  new 
registration,  had  section  43,  as  promulgated  in  the  regulations  of 
November,  1917,  been  continued  in  operation  after  the  registration 
of  September  12. 

A  memorandimi  setting  forth  this  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  on  September  3,  1918,  with  recommendation  that  it 
be  adopted,  and  was  approved  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War, 
September  4. 
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This  feature  of  the  administration,  however,  was  one  in  which  it 
was  virtualij  imprftcticable  to  derise  a  uniform  method  which  would 
operate  bo&  equitably  and  eoonomically  in  all  regions,  and  would 
be  acceptable  to  all  types  of  members  serving  on  the  boards.  la 
spite  of  all  efforts  made  to  profit  by  experience,  the  conflictiug  con- 
siderations could  not  be  reconciled  into  a  single  fixed  rule. 

To  ascertain  the  operation  of  the  new  rules  in  the  period  between 
their  promulgation  and  the  date  of  preparing  this  repco't,  the  boards 
were  asked,  '^In  your  experience,  how  are  the  new  rules  for  compen- 
sation working?"  A  laige  majority  of  the  boards  eaqprassing  an 
opinion  replied  that  the  new  rules  for  compensation  were  satisfac- 
tory. Many  of  them,  howcTier,  especially  those  whose  members 
served  gi*atuitously,  declined  to  comment  on  the  rules.  And  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  criticism  of  the  rules  was  both  considerable  in 
volume  and  vigorous  in  expression. 

A  number  of  boards  declared  that  the  basis  <d  compensation  of 
board  members  was  unsound.  Thus  a  N«w  York  City  board,  refer- 
ring to  the  provisions  of  section  195,  paragraphs  fi  and  C,  expressed 
the  view  that  any  method  of  compensation  based  on  the  result  of 
judicial  action  is  vicious;  ^^to  givo  a  member  compensation  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  men  he  inducts,  or  ^e  number  of  men  he  puts 
in  a  c^tain  class,  is  as  wrong  as  to  give  a  magistrate  compensation 
for  every  defendant  whom  he  finds  guilty."  Beferring  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  195,  paragraph  A,  a  Detroit  board  says: 


The  members  ef  the  board  in  idl  previous  poeitioiu  were  never  paid  on  an  houriy 
basie,  having  been  paid  a  stipulated  am<mnt  lor  results  accomplished  rather  than  on 
the  time  employed.  This  ruling  has  had  the  effect  of  taking  the  joy  out  of  the  work; 
the  zest  displayed  prior  to  this  ruling  has  very  much  depreciated .  The  thought  which 
can  not  be  dispelled  is  that  local  b  oard  members  ran  not  be  tmsted. 

A  number  of  boards  complained  that  the  compensation  of  board 
members  was  inadequate;  and  a  larger  number  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  allowance  for  clerical  assistance  should  have  been  more 
liberal.  But  the  chief  cause  of  dissatisfaction  (though  not  always 
emphasized)  lay  not  in  the  rules  themselves,  but  in  the  difficulty 
that  has  been  encountered  in  the  proper  preparation  of  vouchers 
and  the  consequent  d^y  in  the  receipt  of  compensation.  Many 
boards  said  in  effect  that  they  found  it  practically  impossible  to 
prepare  their  vouchers  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  the  disbiusing  officers, 
and  that  as  a  result  they  did  not  receive  any  pay  for  many  months. 

Not  a  few  b<Mirds  favored  a  ' 'straight  salary"  for  board  members; 
while  others  believed  that  their  services  should  in  every  case  be 
gratuitous.    Says  a  Philadelphia  board: 

One  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  imppesmn  that  ham  hoog  obtained  ia  oar  diatrici, 
that  no  man  was  sent  throu^  our  board  into  the  Army  ahead  of  hie  time,  was  the  fact^ 
once  it  became  generally  known,  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  our  board  had 
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declined  to  accept  any  pay  for  the  work.  We  were  of  the  impression  at  the  beginning, 
and  continue  of  that  opinion,  that  with  our  country  at  war  and  our  young  men  being 
called  from  their  homes  and  from  the  useful  and  remunerative  employments  upon 
which  a  majority  of  them  had  just  entered,  to  risk  their  lives  at  $30  a  month,  it  ought  to 
be  poaaible  for  those  of  us  called  upon  to  help  as  members  of  draft  boards  to  give  such 
comparatively  small  service  free. 

4.  Appropriatums. — ^The  total  ftppropriations  made  by  Congress 
for  the  administration  of  the  selective  service  system  amounted  to 
$54;896,903  in  all,  divided  among  the  following  sums  and  dates: 

Table  87. — Appropriations  for  registration  and  selection  for  military  service. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9 


Appropriations  for  re^^istration  and  selection  for  military  service. 

(R.  AS. for M.  8.) 


t 


Total  appTopriationa  to  date 

R.  &  S.  for  M.  8. 1917-18,  act  of  June  15, 1917. . . 

R.  &  8.  for  M.  S.,  1918,  act  of  Oct.  6, 1917 

Urgent  deficiency ,  1918,  act  of  Mar.  28, 1918 

National  Security  and  Defenae,  War  Department; 
allotted  by  President,  Apr.  15. 1918 

R.  &  8.  for  M.  8.,  1919,  act  of  July  9, 1918 

Urgent  deficiency,  1919,  act  of  Nov.  4,  1918 

Total  disbursements 'to  Oct.  1, 1918 

Unexpended  Oct.  1,  1918 


Number. 


$54, 896, 903. 00 
2, 658,  413. 00 
4,  000, 000. 00 
8, 476, 490. 00 

4, 000, 000. 00 

15,  762, 000. 00 
20, 000, 000. 00 

16,  216,  215. 22 
38, 680, 687. 78 


Per  cent  of 

total  appro- 

priatiO!>s. 


100.00 


29.54 
70.46 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  sum  of  $35,762,000,  forming  the  greater 
part  of  the  total  $55,000,000,  was  designed  to  cover  the  current  fiscal 
year  (July  1,  1918^uly  1,  1919).  Of  this  sum,  the  $15,762,000  of 
July  9,  1918,  was  based  on  the  work  then  in  prospect  as  needed  to 
handle  the  11,000,000  registrants  of  the  first  two  registrations  already 
classified;  while  the  $20,000,000  of  November  4,  1918,  was  provided 
for  handling  the  additional  13,000,000  registrants  brought  in  by 
the  act  of  August  31,  1918,  and  registered  on  September  12,  1918. 
The  heavy  labor  of  classifying  the  new  13,000,000  registrants  began 
immediately  after  September  12,  and  was  proceeding,  in  a  hundred- 
day  drive,  when  the  Armistice  was  signed;  the  completion  of  the 
classification  for  the  age-groups  18-36  required  until  early  December. 
Hence  the  monthly  disbursements  for  September,  October,  and 
November,  when  finally  liquidated,  will  much  exceed  those  for  July 
and  August,  the  first  months  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  additional 
appropriations  were  made. 

5.  Dishursemerds. — The  total  disbursements  from  the  several 
appropriations,  as  shown  in  Table  87  Qiae  8)  above,  amount  to 
$16,216,215.22.  To  this  sum  should  be  added  three  items  represent- 
ing, respectively,  the  outlay  for  tel^rams,  the  outlay  for  printing 
at  the  Goveimment  Printing  Office,  and  the  estimated  sum,  as  yet 
unpaid,  for  increased  compensation  to  board  members  from  March  1 
to  August  31,  1918.  (Appendix  Table  87-A,  columns  9,  10,  and  at 
the  foot  of  column  1.)     The  first  two  of  these  items  were  expended 
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out  of  appropriations  charged  to  other  Government  agencies;  the 
third  item  has  not  yet  been  entirely  closed,  pending  the  receipt  of 
complete  statements  of  accounts  from  State  headquarters.  All 
three  of  these  items  should,  of  course,  be  included  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  per  capita  cost;  the  aggregate  thus  becomes 
$20,174,652.53,  representing  the  total  expenses,  estimated  and  actual, 
of  the  Selective  SerAace  System  from  June,  1917,  to  October  1,  1918. 
A  detailed  statement  arranged  by  States  and  showing  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  expense,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  Table  87-A. 

These  figures  are  taken  to  October  1,  1918,  and  exclude  the  third 
registration  of  September  12,  1918,  because  the  work  of  classifying 
the  new  group  of  registrants  had  only  just  begun  at  the  time  when 
the  latest  accurate  figures  were  available,  and  because  the  task  ©f 
registration  alone  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  labor  and  expense 
required  in  the  ultimate  disposition  of  this  additional  thirteen  mil- 
lions of  men.  The  amount  expended  to  October  1,  therefore,  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  disposing  of  the  men  included  in  the  first  and 
second  registrations,  and  of  producing  the  effectives  resulting  there- 
from up  to  October  1,  1918. 

At  this  time  it  is  practically  impossible  to  furnish  any  further 
details  than  are  shown  in  Appendix  Table  87-A.  It  is  proposed  in  the 
final  report  to  show  by  tables  the  expenditures  of  each  of  the  State 
headquarters,  district  and  local  boards,  each  table  to  contain  a  state- 
ment showing  the  amount  of  compensation  drawn  by  each  board 
member  by  name,  as  well  as  the  names  of  those  who  have  served 
throughout  the  entire  time  without  receiving  any  compensation  for 
their  services. 

6.  Per  capita  cost,  NatioTial  and  SUUe. — (1)  The  per  capita  cost  of 

the  Selective  Service  System,  nationally,  from  the  beginning,   in 

1917,  to  October  1,  1918,  is  shown  in  the  following  Table  88,  which 

presents  two  sets  of  figures,  the  one  representing  the  per  capita  cost 

on  the  basis  of  disbursements  from  appropriations  charged  to  this 

office,  and  the  other  representing  the  figures  on  the  basis  of  total 

actual   and  estimated   expenses   of   the  system,   regardless   of  the 

appropriation  source. 

Table  88. 


Per  capita  cost  of  draft. 


3 
4 


5 
6 


Total  disbiireementa  May  18, 1917,  to  Oct.  1, 1918 

Per  capita  cost  by  diebursements  from  P.  M.  G.  O.  appropriations: 

Per  registrant  (10,  838, 315  total  registration,  June  5,  1917,  to 
Sept.  11, 1918) 

Per  man  inducted  (2,  552, 173  to  Oct.  1 ,  1918) , 

Total  expenses,  actual  and  estimated,  for  same  period 

Per  capita  cost  by  expenses: 

Per  registrant 

Per  man  inducted 


Cost. 


$16, 216, 215. 22 


1.50 

6.35 

20, 174, 652, 53 

1.86 
7.90 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  cost  per  registrant  (based  on  all  expenses, 
regardless  of  the  source  of  appropriations)  was  $1.86;  and  that  the 
cost  per  man  inducted  was  $7.90. 

Of  the  two  costs  shown,  the  second,  viz,  per  man  mducted,  is 
obviously  the  most  significant,  being  the  real  measure  of  the  money 
expense  for  each  man  effectively  obtained  for  service. 

The  first  figure  of  cost,  viz,  per  registrant,  is  important  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual  States  and  boards. 

(2)  The  per  capita  cost  in  the  several  States  is  shown  in  Appendix 
Table  88-A  and  Chart  O.  Part  of  the  expense  was  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  registrants  in  a  given  area;  that  is,  a  bou'd  having 
5,000  or  6,000  registrants  necessarily  incurred  larger  expenses  than  a 
board  having  500  or  600  registrants,  no  matter  how  many  men 
were  inducted.  The  labor  and  time  necessary  to  keep  records,  to 
answer  inquiries,  to  pass  upon  claims  for  deferment  and  exemption,  to 
search  for  delinquents,  and  to  do  a  hundred  other  things  wore  fairly 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  registrants,  even  though  the  legiti- 
mate claims  for  deferment  and  exemption  ultimately  reduced  the 
number  of  effectives  inducted  to  a  relatively  small  number.  For 
these  reasons,  it  is  only  just  to  the  several  States  to  set  forth  also  the 
cost  per  registrant;  and  it  appears  that  in  some  States  having  a 
relatively  high  cost  per  man  inducted  the  cost  per  registrant  was 
much  more  moderate;  the  same  would  be  found  true  of  various 
local  boards. 

Per  man  inducted,  the  cost  in  the  several  States  ranged  between 
$2.64  and  $10.94.  The  lowest  cost  was  in  Florida  and  Oklahoma, 
and  the  highest  cost  was  in  Delaware  and  Arizona.  The  causes  for 
this  variance  can  not  yet  be  stated  with  accuracy. 

7.  Pet  capita  cost  in  1917  and  1918  compared. — The  foregoing 
figures  cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  system  from  June,  1917. 

But  a  comparison  of  the  per  capita  cost  in  1917  and  in  1918  is 
worth  while,  because  the  classification  system  introduced  in  Decem- 
ber, 1917,  while  far  more  efficient,  speedy,  and  accurate  than  the 
method  used  up  to  that  time,  involved  more  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
boards  and  seemed  likely  to  import  a  higher  per  capita  cost.  For 
these  two  periods,  viz,  June,  1917,  to  December,  1917,  and  January, 
1918,  to  August  31, 1918,  corresponding  to  the  two  systems  employed, 
the  comparison  results  as  shown  in  the  following  Table  89 : 

Table  89. 


1 
2 

3 
4 


Per  capita  cost  1917  and  1918  compared.  ,  Cost. 


Total  disbureementB  May  18,  1917,  to  Dec.  1,  1917 

Ooet  per  man  called  for  examination  and  hearing  in  1917 

(3  082  949) 

Total  diflbuTBements  Dec.  1,  1917,  to  Oct.  1,  1918 


$5, 211, 966. 38 

I 

1.69  I 

11,004,249.84 


Cost  per  man  classified  in  1918  (9,952,735) i  1. 11 
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It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  classification  method  proTed  to 
be  not  more  expensive,  but  less  expensive,  than  the  former  method. 

The  per  capita  cost  above  compared,  viz.,  per  man  called  and  per 
man  classified,  is  the  only  comparable  basis  for  the  two  years.  The 
other  two  per  capita  costs  shown  in  my  Report  for  1917,  viz,  per 
man  certified  and  per  man  of  quota  allotted,  are  of  little  value  for 
comparison;  the  latter,  because  the  quotas  allotted  had  not  been 
entirely  filled  by  induction  on  December  15,  1917;  and  the  former, 
because  the  men  certified  and  ready  on  December  15,  1917,  were 
twice  as  many  as  those  actually  inducted  by  that  date,  hence  the 
expense  of  the  system  had  tiot  then  produced  its  fvH  results  in  ef- 
fectives; and  th^re  was  no  way  of  exactly  allotting  the  cost  of 
what  had  been  effected. 

8.  Per  capita  cost  of  iTiduction  and  enlistment  compared. — ^A  com- 
parison between  the  per  capita  cost  of  enlistment  under  the  volun- 
tary recruiting  system  prior  to  April,  1917,  and  of  induction  under 
the  selective  draft,  results  as  shown  in  Table  90: 

Table  90. — Per  capita  cost  of  induction  and  enlistment  compared. 


Per  capita  cost  of  induction  and  enlistment  compared. 


C»t 


1 

2 
3 

4 


EnliBlaneiitB,  per  capita  cost: 

For  1914 

For  1915 

For  1916-17  (9  months).. .  ^ 

Inductions,  1917-1918:  Per  capita  coet. 


$24.48 
19.14 

7.90 


The  details  of  the  figures  for  cost  of  recruiting  were  set  forth  in 
my  first  Report  (Appendix  Tables  F  and  G,  1917).  It  appears,  this 
year  as  last  year,  that  the  Selective  Service  system,  besides  its 
advantages  as  a  rational,  eqidtable,  and  necessary  method  of  rais- 
ing a  National  Army,  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  a  far  more 
economical  method  than  that  of  recruiting  by  volimtary  enlistment. 

9.  Per  capita  cost  in  the  Civil  War. — ^A  comparison  with  the  Civil 
War  expenses  means  little  in  absolute  figures,  because  of  the  changed 
standards  of  money  values.  But  the  comparison  is  worth  while  in 
revealing  the  beneficent  difference  between  a  draft  law  of  the  Civil 
War  type  (Appendix  J)  and  a  draft  law  of  the  1917  type;  the  former 
embodying  as  essential  elements  a  bounty  system  and  a  federalized 
administrative  force.  The  entire  forces  raised  in  the  Civil  War, 
by  the  mixed  system  of  draft  and  bounties  for  enlistment,  numbered 
2,690,401,  at  a  combined  per  capita  cost  of  at  least  $227.71,  or  over 
$600,000,000.  The  armed  forces  raised  under  the  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1917  alone,  during  the  first  fourteen  months  of  the  war, 
numbered  2,552,173,  at  a  per  capita  cost  of  only  $7.90,  or  slightly 
over  $20,000,000  in  all. 
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OSaAVIZATlOV  A3SD  PESSOlTirEL  OF  THE  SELECTIVE  SEBV- 

ICE  STSTEM. 

National  summary. — ^The  administration  of  the  selective  service 
syBtem  under  the  Provost  Marshal  Creneral  was  organized  on  the 
principle  of  ''supervised  decentralization."  The  terms  of  the  act 
of  May  18,  1917,  lent  themselves  readily  to  this  effective  mode  of 
linking  the  district  and  local  boards  (explicitly  created  by  the  act), 
through  the  State  executives,  with  a  smaU  Federal  directive  agency, 
designated  by  the  President  through  the  Secretary  of  War  and  serving 
as  a  central  soiut^  of  instruction  and  guidance,  to  give  uniformity, 
accuracy,  and  speed  to  the  operations  of  the  boards.  Appurtenant 
to  this  main  vertebral  organization,  there  developed  in  courae  of 
time,  at  various  points,  a  few  additional  agencies  made  necessary 
by  the  growth  of  the  work  and  the  dictates  of  experience. 

The  entire  administrative  system  thus  consisted  of  the  following 
coordinated  parts,  operating  regularly  and  almost  constantly:  (1) 
The  Provost  Marshal  General;  (2)  the  State  governors  and  draft 
executives;  (3)  the  district  boards;  (4)  the  industrial  advisers;  (5) 
the  local  boards;  (6)  the  Government  appeal  agents;  (7)  the  medical 
advisory  boards;  (8)  the  legal  advisory  boards;  (9)  the  boards  of 
iostraction.  To  these  should  be  added  (10)  civic  associations 
casually  contributing  volunteer  aasistimce. 

The  distribution  of  this  personnel,  and  its  numbers  for  each  of  the 
constituent  parts,  are  shown  in  the  following  Table  91.  The  num- 
bers of  persons  in  these  differont  branches  for  the  several  States  are 
shown  in  Appendix  Table  91-A. 

Table  91. — Personnel  of  selective  service  administration. 


Lue. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Peraonncl  of  selective  swvioe  admljsistration. 


Total  personnel  Oct.  31,  1918 

Governors 

Military  personnel 

OoomiiflBioDod  officere. 

Enlisted  men 

Civilian  personnel 

Board  members  and  other  officials 

Other  ci  vilianfl 

Provost  Manihal  General's  Office 

CcMnmi«i(med  officers. 

National  inspectors 

Civilianfl 

Efii]6tcd  men 


Pw  omt 

Xumbor. 

of  per- 

Boonal. 

193, 117 

100.  oe 

54 

.03 

4,004 

2.07 

192 

.10 

3,812 

1.97 

189,059 

97.90 

57,104 

29.57 

131, 955 

68.33 

429 

.22 

45 

12 

343 

29 

251 


252 
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Table  91. — Personnel  of  selective  service  administration — Continued. 


Line. 


14 
15 
16 
17 
IS 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 


Personnel  of  selective  service  administration. 


Total  personnel  Oct.  31,  191S— Continued. 

State  headquarters 

Governors  * 

Military  officers 

Civilians 

Enlisted  men 

District  boards 

Members ^. . 

Industrial  advisers 

Other  civilians 

Enlisted  men 

Local  boards 

Members 

Government  appeal  agents 

Additional  examining  physicians 

Other  civilians 

Enlisted  men 

Medical  advisory  boards 

Members 

Other  civilians 

Enlisted  men 

Legal  advisory  boards 

Members 

Associate  members 

Boards  of  instruction 


Per  oat 

Number. 

of  per- 

sonneL 

999 

0.52 

54 

147 

624 

174 

2,539 

1.31 

1,039 

411 

944 

145 

43, 579 

22.57 

14, 416 

4,679 

12,039 

9,227 

3,218 

10,234 

5.30 

9,577 

411 

246 

119, 282 

6i.77 

110,915 

108, 367 

16,a55 

8.  si 

1  Includes  the  Commissioners  of  tlie  District  of  Columbia. 

The  two  notable  features  of  the  selective  service  organization, 
under  the  act  of  May  18,  1917,  viz,  the  civilian  quantity  of  its  per- 
sonnel, and  its  decentralization  into  the  several  States,  are  strik- 
ingly exhibited  by  these  figures. 

That  the  administration  was  essentially  a  civilian  one  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  military  officers  were  only  192,  and  the  enlisted 
men  (serving  in  clerical  capacities,  and  coming  into  the  system  at 
the  eleventh  hour)  were  only  3,812;  or  a  total  of  only  4,004,  leaving  a 
civiUan  force  of  189,059.  The  spectacle  is  thus  presented  of  the 
National  Army  being  raised  by  the  activities  of  a  body  of  civilians. 
It  is  believed  that  in  this  respect  the  contrast  of  the  system,  not  only 
with  that  of  the  Civil  War  in  our  own  country,  but  also  with  the 
usual  methods  on  the  continent,  is  notable.  The  plan  adopted 
by  Congress  one  year  and  a  half  ago  was- without  precedent,  and  was, 
therefore,  an  experimont  made  on  faith;  and  that  faith  has  b3en 
amply  vindicated. 

The  other  feature,  viz,  that  of  decentralization  into  the  several 
States,  is  even  more  emphatically  illustrated  when  we  compare  the 
personnel  of  the  Provost  Marshal  Generars  Office,  only  429  in  num- 
ber, with  the  aggregate  personnel  in  the  several  States,  192,688  in 
all.    This  vast  machinery  was  supervised  from  a  headquarters  of 
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relatively  insignificant  size  in  Washington.  Every  one  of  the 
192,688  workers  in  the  several  States  owed  his  immediate  duty  to 
some  State  superior  under  the  State  executive.  The  contrast  here 
is  again  remarkable.  It  illustrates  not  only  the  wisdom  of  resorting 
to  State  agencies  in  handling  an  operation  which  involved  State 
pride  and  responsibility,  but  also  the  prudence  of  conmiitting  to  the 
hands  of  local  officials  the  administration  of  a  law  which  so  intimately 
affected  the  homes  and  livelihood  of  the  people. 

These  figures  only  corroborate  the  great  fact,  already  patent  to 
all,  that  the  Nation  itself  raised  this  National  Army. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  give  some  particular  description  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  system. 

(I)  THB  PROVOST  MABSHAL  GENEBAL. 

1 .  Personnel. — On  May  22, 1917,  the  formal  designation  of  a  Provost 
Marshal  General  was  made  in  the  following  Executive  Order: 

General  Orders,  1  War  Department, 

No.  65.  /  WaMngton,  May  22,  1917. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  Brig.  Gen.  Enoch  H.  Growder,  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, United  States  Army,  is  hereby  detailed  as  Provost  Maiahal  General,  and  vested 
with  the  execution,  under  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  so  much  of  the  act  of  Congress 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to  increase  temporarily  the  Military 
Establishment  of  the  United  States,''  approved  May  18,  1917,  as  relates  to  the  regis- 
tration and  the  selective  draft. 


By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

Official: 

H.  P.  McCain, 

The  Adjutant  General, 


Tasker  H.  Bliss, 
Major  GenercUf  Acting  Chief  of  Staff, 


Meanwhile  (as  already  noted  in  my  report  for  1917),  the  task 
of  preparing  plans  for  the  execution  of  the  law,  when  enacted,  had 
already  been  undertaken.  On  May  22,  1917,  the  date  of  the  above 
order,  four  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  administrative  staff 
consisted  of  8  officers  and  a  small  clerical  force.  By  November,  191 7, 
the  staff  of  officers  had  increased  to  35  and  the  clerical  force  to  about 
150,  and  during  November  and  December  some  25  more  officers  were 
added  temporarily  as  a  Division  of  Appeals,  to  brief  the  voluminous 
mass  of  cases  then  coming  up  on  appeal  to  the  President;  in  this 
heavy  task  some  45  members  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  ren- 
dered volunteer  assistance.  During  the  spring  of  1918,  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Industrial  Index  required  a  large  accession  to  the  clerical 
force;  and  this  extra  force  was  trained  by  a  deputation  of  20  experts, 
loaned  for  the  same  period  by  the  Director  of  the  Census.  By  No- 
vember, 1918,  the  staff  of  officers  numbered  45,  the  civilian  and 
clerical  force  numbered  343,  and  the  enlisted  men  20. 
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A  roeter  of  the  names  of  the  military  officers  on  duty  here  at  vorioas 
times  and  of  the  civilians  holding  positions  of  principai  responsibility, 
is  given  in  Appendix  O. 

From  the  decisive  day  of  May  18, 191 7,  the  dominant  and  emphatic 
note  for  every  worker  on  the  force  was  the  vital  need  of  speed  and 
promptness.  There  was  never  a  moment  of  anything  less  than 
anxious  energy.  Tlie  spectacle  of  the  allied  European  armies, 
eagerly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  our  forces  to  make  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  was  daily  present  in  the  consciousness  of  all.  Imagination  saw 
our  camps  gradually  peopled  by  the  selective  contingents  produced 
through  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  the  boards;  and  each  day's  work, 
however  tedious  and  technical,  was  seen  to  speed  the  arrival  of  the 
day  when  the  selectives  thus  raised  would  join  the  ranks  of  the 
fighters.  Nor  night  nor  Sunday  signified  a  cessation  of  labors ;  and 
no  conventional  office  hours  limited  the  zeal  of  the  workers.  When- 
ever emergencies  required,  the  clerical  force  cheerfully  responded  to 
the  call;  and  on  many  occasions  women  who  had  worked  all  through 
the  day  remained  until  midnight  to  complete  the  tasks  for  which  their 
assistance  was  necessary.  To  all  who  gave  thus  their  unstinted  con- 
tribution of  faithful  toil,  the  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  the.  Depart- 
ment is  amply  due.  It  was  a  period  of  anxious  and  fervid  zeal  and 
effort  which  will  live  in  the  memory  of  all  who  shared  its  privilege. 

It  would  seem  invidious  for  me  to  call  to  your  especial  attention, 
in  this  place,  particular  officers  who  have  been  on  duty  in  the  Provost 
Marshal  General *s  Office,  for  the  reason  that  the  enumeration  of 
certain  ones  might  appear  to  imply,  by  exclusion,  that  others  have 
not  performed  a  service  as  loyal  and  efficient.  Such  is  not  the  case, 
for  a  complete  acknowledgment  of  loyalty  and  efficiency  would 
necessitate  the  mention  of  all  who  have  been  identified  with  the 
work  in  Washington,  whether  officers  or  civilians. 

2.  Divisions  of  the  office. — ^As  the  work  of  classifying  the  10,000,000 
registrants  proceeded,  and  the  heavy  calls  of  the  spring  of  1918  began, 
the  operations  of  the  office  called  for  a  separation  into  divisions,  each 
division  with  its  chief  and  subordinate  officers  and  a  special  clerical 
force.  These  divisions,  after  several  alterations,  stood  on  October 
28,  1918,  as  follows: 

(1)  Administration  Division,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  following: 

All  questions  relating  to  the  personnel  of  local  and  district  boards,  legal  and  medical 
advisory  boards,  Government  appeal  agents,  and  State  headquarters,  including  com- 
plaints from  official  sources,  resignations,  removals,  increaaed  membership  of  boards, 
appointments,  rank  of  Army  officers  detailed  as  disbuxsing  agents,  and  board  activities. 

(2)  Aliens  Division,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  following: 

All  questions  relating  to  the  classification  and  deferment  of  aliens,  declarants,  re- 
cruiting by  foreign  powers  (other  than  those  under  treaties),  citizenship,  pafliq[>orts, 
and  international  law. 
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(3)  Appeals  Division,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  following: 
Kecommezidatioiiii  for  the  dedsioQ  of  cases  sent  ou  appeal  to  the  President. 

(4)  Auxiliary  Agencies  and  Statistics  Division,  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  following: 

All  matteiB  coonected  with  the  Industrial  Index,  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps,  boards  of  instruction,  and  all  statistical  work  (and  all  such  other  work  as  may 
be  specially  referred  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General)  for  the  yearly  report. 

(5)  Classification  Division,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  following: 

All  questions  relating  to  classification,  reclassification,  transfers,  matters  relating 
to  the  apprehension  and  disposition  of  delinquents  and  deserters,  furloughs,  Emer- 
gency Fleet  liBt,  and  general  questions  relating  to  the  status  of  registrants  both  before 
and  after  induction.  In  short,  this  division  handled  all  questions  ariaing  from  the 
time  the  Questionnaire  was  filed  until  the  registrant  acquired  a  military  status  or 
was  undergoing  civil  punishment  for  delinquency,  except  those  matters  incident  to 
induction  and  mobilization  proper. 

(6)  Finance  Division,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  following: 

All  matteifi  covered  by  Part  IX  (disbursement  regulations)  of  the  Selective  Service 
Regulations. 

(7)  Information  Division,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  following: 

All  requests  for  general  information,  general  correspondence  not  otherwise  assigned, 
and  the  handling  of  personal  calb  upon  the  oflice. 

(8)  Inspection  and  Investigation  Division,  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  following: 

All  information  and  material  dealing  with  the  activities  of  boards  and  coming 
from  sources  otlier  than  oflicial  (which  were  handled  by  the  Adminiatration  Divi- 
sion), arid  investigation  of  complaints  against  boards,  or  draft  executives,  the  execution 
in  the  field  of  speed-up  programs,  and  handling  of  national  inspectors. 

(9)  Law  Division,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  following: 

All  general  questions  of  law  other  than  those  relating  to  citizenship,  alienage,  and 
international  law.  All  matters  involving  amendments,  changon,  or  interpreUitioos 
of  the  Selective  Service  Regulations,  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  jurisdiction, 
powers,  and  duties  of  boards  and  draft  ofificere  generally,  including  questions  of 
procedure.  This  division  also  kept  a  record  of  general  statutes  of  court  decisions 
and  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  opinions. 

(10)  Medical  Division,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  following: 

All  matters  relating  to  rules  and  regulations  covering  phjmical  requirements  and 
examination  of  registrants,  and,  in  connection  with  the  Administration  Division,  all 
matters  affecting  medical  aids  and  medical  advisory  boards. 

(11)  Mobilization  Division,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  following: 

All  matters  relating  to  the  allocation,  making,  and  filling  of  calls  and  the  accom- 
I^tiahment  of  individual  inductions.  All  questions  which,  arising  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  foregoing  functions,  dealt  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Selective  Service 
Law  and  Regulations,  or  required  change,  modification,  or  suspension  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Law  and  Regulations  were  referred  to  the  appropriate  division  f(Hr  action, 
but  that  division  conferred  with  tlie  Mobilization  Division  in  making  its  determina- 
tioo* 
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(12)  Publication  Division,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  following: 

All  matters  having  to  do  with  the  publication  of  forms  and  documents  and  their 
distribution  to  the  Selective  Service  officials. 

(13)  Registration  Division,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  following: 

All  matters  relating  to  registration,  the  giving  of  serial  and  order  numbers,  the 
making  out  and  filing  of  Questionnaires  and  listing  on  the  classification  list;  "Work 
or  Kght"  regulations;  registration  and  classification  under  treaty  provisions;  matters 
of  personnel  of  industrial  advisers;  matters  affecting  registrants  up  to  and  including 
the  filing  of  Questionnaires. 

3.  National  inspectors, — With  the  growth  of  the  selective  service 
system  by  reason  of  the  added  registrations  of  June  5,  August  24, 
and  September  12,  1918,  the  problems  of  the  State  draft  executives 
became  so  great  and  so  varied  that  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  create 
a  system  of  visitation  and  inspection,  in  order  to  establish  a  personal 
touch  with  each  State  headquarters.  To  secure  suitable  persons  to  be 
charged  with  this  most  important  duty,  inquiry  was  made  of  the 
governors  and  other  selective  service  officials  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Thirteen  men,  skilled  in  the  application  of  the  selective 
service  law,  were  chosen,  and,  after  a  careful  course  of  instruction 
in  Washington,  were  on  September  3  assigned  to  different  sections 
of  the  coimtry.  Since  that  date  they  have  been  on  duty  almost 
continuously.  Every  State  headquarters  has  been  visited  by  them, 
carrying  the  message  of  the  national  headquarters. 

With  scarcely  an  exception  the  results  have  justified  the  appoint- 
ment. A  quickened  activity  invariably  followed  the  visit  of  a  national 
draft  inspector  and  the  sense  of  personal  contact  which  ensued  was 
highly  beneficial  to  the  State  and  national  headquarters.  The 
national  inspectors  functioned  in  perfect  harmony  vdth  the  State 
draft  executives.  At  the  request  of  the  latter,  many  visits  were 
made  to  local  boards  which  needed  added  incentive  or  a  word  of 
advice  as  to  methods  of  classification  or  the  keeping  of  records. 
Through  the  national  inspectors  a  means  of  local  inspection  of  the 
entire  system  was  gradually  being  installed,  with  the  assistance  of 
State  inspectors,  and  much  good  was  accomplished. 

In  the  completion  of  the  records  of  the  selective  service  system, 
their  verification,  and  their  final  lodgment  in  Washington,  much  will 
devolve  on  the  inspection  force  thus  created. 

4.  Correspondence  with  the  field  force, — Early  in  the  experience  of 
the  office,  certain  principles  were  developed  to  accord  with  the 
general  plan  of  local  administration,  and  to  relieve  national  head- 
quarters of  an  excessive  burden  of  detail.  These  principles  were 
later  embodied  in  section  25  of  the  Selective  Service  Begulatdoiis, 
and  were  consistently  adhered  to.  Reference  to  that  section  will 
show  that  correspondence  with  the  Provost  Marshal  General  by 
individuals  or  by  the  local  and  district  boards  relating  to  the  draft 
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was  required  to  be  conducted  only  through  the  adjutants  general  of 
the  States,  who  were  expected  to  deal  with  such  communications. 
No  opinions  or  rulings  in  individual  cases  were  given  by  the  Provost 
Marshal  General;  and  general  rulings  were  communicated  only 
through  the  State  headquarters.  Local  and  district  boards  were 
made  the  centers  for  all  inquiries  by  individuals,  to  be  referred  by 
the  boards  to  the  State  adjutant  general,  and  thence  to  the  Provost 
Marshal  General,  if  necessary.  Complaints  against  boards  were  to 
be  addressed  to  State  executives.  The  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal 
Greneral  undertook  to  answer  all  requests  for  information  from  State 
headquarters  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Accordingly,  with  every 
letter  which  according  to  these  rules  could  not  be  answered  from  this 
office,  there  was  inclosed  a  printed  form  explaining  why  the  letter 
could  not  be  answered,  and  quoting  the  pertinent  parts  of  section  25 
of  the  Selective  Service  Regulations. 

The  justification  of  this  procedure  was  obvious.  This  office 
controlled,  through  a  system  of  supervised  decentralization,  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  governors  of  the  several  States,  Territories, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  an  administrative  machine  comprising 
nearly  4,600  local  boards,  160  district  boards,  and  52  State,  Terri- 
torial, or  District  headquarters.  Under  the  administration  of  the 
system  there  were  from  the  very  outset  10,000,000  registrants, 
and  more  or  less  directly  interested  in  the  registrants  were  perhaps 
50,000,000  people.  It  was  obviously  impracticable  and  impossible 
to  attempt  direct  correspondence  either  with  the  local  and  district 
boards  or  with  the  individuals  who  were  affected  by  the  system.  It 
would  have  been  inefficient  and  impossible  to  attempt  to  do  so.    ' 

There  was  another  reason  why  this  office  could  make  no  rulings 
and  give  no  opinion  directly  to  individuals  concerning  the  circum- 
stances of  individual  cases.  The  law  placed  the  determination  of 
individual  cases  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  local  and  dis- 
trict boards.  For  this  office  to  attempt  to  make  rulings  on  individual 
cases,  on  ex  parte  statements,  and  in  the  absence  of  complete  infor- 
mation that  was  accessible  to  the  proper  board,  would  have  been 
subversive  of  the  law,  and  would  have  been  an  invasion  of  the  juris- 
diction of  boards.  Such  rulings,  moreover,  might  have  been  used 
to  embarrass  the  function  of  these  boards.  For  these  reasons  direct 
answers  to  such  inquiries  were  inadvisable  and  impracticable. 

However,  it  was  desired  to  render  the  execution  of  the  Selective 
Service  law  uniform  and  consistent  throughout  the  country,  and 
further,  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  office  to  disseminate  in  the  prompt- 
est manner  and  to  the  widest  possible  extent  information  and  rulings 
concerning  this  law.  To  this  end  it  was  desired  to  make  each  local 
and  district  board  a  center  of  information  for  the  community  over 
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which  it  had  juriscMetion,  md  to  mabe  each  State  heidqnarteB  a 
oanter  of  infbnaatkm  for  all  the  local  and  distziet  boards  within  the 
State.  To  aecompliBh  this  pufpoae  the  xuleB  were  fraiaad  for  the 
CorrespcHidaice  of  this  office,  aa  iiicfieaAed  in  aectum  25,  Sdeetive 
Service  KcgulaiionB. 

By  this  ajatem  qoestiana  arising  either  in  indtvidoal  eaaea  or  from 
boards^  were  answered  far  more  promp&j  than  they  would  have 
been  nnder  any  aj^tem  of  direct  correiqiondfmoe;  uniformity  and 
oonaiatency  in  the  execntion  of  the  law  were  alaa  seeuied;  and 
boards  became  oonvenient  oantem  of  infonnatioii,  obviating  the  time 
and  expenae  that  wonld  have  been  loat  by  individuala  if  any  attempt 
had  been  made  to  carry  on  direct  correapondenee  witii  thia  office. 
The  syatem,  moreover,  haa  relieved  thia  office  from  the  labor  of 
writing  an  average  of  from  200  to  260  letters  daily. 

Through  the  same  system  of  6iq>erviaed  decentrahzation,  all  in- 
atructiona,  rulinga,  information  of  a  general  nature,  and  amendments 
to  the  Selective  Service  Regulations,  with  few  excq^tions,  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  draft  executives  of  the  various  States  and  Terii* 
tones,  and  by  them  communicated  to  the  local  and  district  boarda. 
Whenever  possible  the  mails  were  used.  Often,  however,  the  natara 
of  the  instructions  made  it  necessary  to  use  the  telegraph,  although  fre- 
quently it  was  possible  to  communicate  instructions  to  near-by  Statee, 
and  in  some  cases  to  all  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  by  letter, 
using  the  telegraph  for  the  remainder.  To  have  attempted  direct  com- 
munication with  the  boards,  rather  than  with  the  State  executivea, 
would  have  enormously  increased  tibe  telegraph  tolls  of  this  office. 

Subsequent  to  the  promulgation  by  mail  or  telegraph  of  rulings 
on  and  amendments  to  the  Sdective  Service  Regulations,  it  was  the 
practice  of  this  office,  at  first,  to  print  them  in  pamphlet  fc^m. 
Seven  such  pamphlets  were  issued  after  the  reprinting  <^  die  Regu- 
lations in  September,  1917,  but  since  the  reprint  of  September,  1918, 
In  which  all  amendments  and  important  rulings  and  changes  were 
included,  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  issue  any  pamphlets. 

Vohime  of  correspondence. — Sinoe  January  1,  1918,  over  3,500,000 
pieces  of  mail  have  been  received  in  this  offioe,  and  over  340,009 
letters  and  30,000  telegrams  have  been  sent  out.  Table  92  sho^ra 
by  months  the  number  of  pieces  of  mail  and  telegrams  received  and 
sent  by  this  of&o&  to  November  15,  of  this  year.  The  large  increase 
in  incoming  letter  mail,  beginniz^  with  June,  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
heavy  mobilization  which  began  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  Hie 
further  heavy  increase,  beginning  in  August  and  continuing  through 
October,  waa  caused  by  the  eontinued  heavy  mobiliaatiim,  and  to 
the  preparataoDB  for  the  September  12th  re^tration  and  the  sub* 
aequent  classification  of  registrants.  The  summary  of  outgoing  raafl 
and  telegrams  shows  increases  in  about  the  same  degMe. 
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Tablb  92,—Summary  ofmaU  to  Nov.  15, 1918. 

INCOMTNG. 


1918 


January. . . 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 


Grand  total 


Letters. 


14, 612 
18,059 
17,100 
19, 494 
19,938 
25,020 
23,010 
40,968 
49, 416 
90,864 
15,456 


333, 937 


Telegrams. 


2,307 
2,445 
2,394 
2,046 
2,604 
8,270 
2,448 
4,902 
6,700 
6,246 
2,472 


36,834 


Other  maiL 


25, 139 
50,940 
142,488 
214, 950 
286,230 
359,082 
464, 226 
630,264 
423,546 
478, 536 
128,880 


3, 204, 281 
3, 575, 052 


OHTGOING. 


1018 


January  ^  . , 
February '. 
March ».... 
AprU».... 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October . . . 
November. 


Grand  total. 


Letters. 


14 
17 
16 
19 
11 
35 
25 
48 
96 
88 
26 


,334 
,716 
,776 
,124 
,130 
,700 
,296 
,936 
,828 
,698 
,970 


341,507 


TelQgrams. 


2,263 
2,399 
2,349 
2,007 
1,960 
2,520 
3,024 
4,080 
4,176 
6,262 
1,668 


31,708 


Other  mafl. 


hi 


(' 


I 


373. 215 


1  Esttmated. 


*  Tlandled  by  PubBcattciia  Dlvlstoa;  see  paragraph  8. 


Filing  system. — ^The  Bystem  of  filing  originally  installed  to  care  for 
the  general  records  of  the  office  was  adapted  from  the  numerical  sys- 
tem,  completely  indexed.  At  all  times  it  has  been  equal  to  the  burden 
thrown  upon  it,  and  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 

5.  Inforrnaiion  Division. — ^Though  the  District  of  Columbia  boards 
were  the  appropriate  headquarters  for  inquiries  by  registrants 
within  the  District,  this  office  early  became  the  Mecca  for  a  vast 
volume  of  miscellaneous  inquiries  by  telephone  and  by  personal 
visits.  To  give  lihe  necessary  satisf action,  the  Information  Division 
was  established;  and  this  division  became  a  national  mirror,  in 
miniature,  for  the  infinite  variety  of  naatters  on  which  the  Selective 
Service  system  was  supposed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  able  to  cast 
some  light. 
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On  many  days  the  number  of  visitors  ran  as  high  as  250;  and  there 
were  equally  as  many  telephone  calk  daily.  In  the  minds  of  all  of 
the  inquirers  there  seemed  to  be  the  dominant  thou^ii^  that  mkarmek^ 
tion  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  war  could  be  obtained  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General.  The  majority  of 
the  inquiries  dealt  with  matters  entirely  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  office.  The  questions  pr<q>ounded  covered  the  entire  gamut  of 
things  military.  The  inventor  of  a  body  armor,  the  originator  of  a 
new  method  of  measuring  skulls  fcxr  the  purposes  of  identification,  the 
discoverer  of  a  high  ^plosive,  and  all  kinds  of  efficiency  experts^  came 
seeking  the  Provost  Marshal  Omeral's  Office. 

The  approach  of  any  important  event  in  connection  with  the 
draft — such  as  the  registrations,  the  beginning  of  physical  e:^ami- 
nations,  heavy  entrainments,  the  discontinuance  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, the  mailing  of  questionnaires — always  placed  upon  this 
division  an  exceptionally  heavy  burd^i.  And  always  there  was  the 
steady,  daily  volume  of  visits  of  registrants,  or  their  relatives,  who 
sought  to  hare  this  office  arbitrate  their  differences  with  local  boands. 
Without  doubt,  the  most  difficult  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Informa- 
tion Division  has  been  to  coxmsel  and  to  placate  that  daas  of  visitors, 
large  in  number,  who  considered  they  had  been  unjustly  treated. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  howevTer,  they  were  sent  away  calm  and 
satisfied.  This  answer,  sympathetically  but  firmly  given,  usually 
sufficed  to  close  the  interview:  ^' There  is  probably  some  equity  in 
your  case,  and  it  certainly  deserves  to  be  carefuQy  considered  by 
yoiu:  local  board,  on  which  Congress  and  the  President  have  conferred 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  Oo  back  to  yoiu:  local  authorities  and  abide 
by  their  decision,  because  under  the  law  and  the  regulations  the 
Provost  Marshal  General  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  case." 
The  majority  of  cases  were  of  neceaaity  handled  in  this  manner. 
The  experience  in  this  division  is  a  new  proof  that  the  conferring  of 
authority  upon  local  civilian  boards  to  pass  upon  tUese  qoestkiDS  was 
the  master  sU*oke  of  the  Selective  Service  act.  It  was  simplj  the 
carrying  over,  to  the  raising  of  an  Army,  of  the  lanfliar  Anglo-Saxon 
principle  of  a  looal  jury  trial.  That  principle  was  understood  by  the 
people,  and  th^efore  it  was  accepted  by  the  people.  Any  reasonable 
and  fair  method  of  drafting  an  army,  if  based  on  this  principle^ 
would  have  succeeded. 

Cases  involving  technical  questions  and  interpretatioiis  of  the  law 
and  regulations  generally  were  turned  over  to  an  officer  having  juris- 
diction in  the  matter.  In  this  respeet,  the  Infoirmatioa  Di^irion 
acted  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  visitors,  and  the  conBtant  inteiv 
ruption  of  officers  by  those  seeking  general  informalion-waapreimted. 

The  visits  of  limited  service  men  and  those  who  had  beea  placed 
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in  Class  V  as  being  physically  unfit  for  military  service^  created  a 
problem  of  no  mean  importance,  as  both  groups  of  men  were  bent 
upon  finding  a  place  in  the  Army  where  they  could  render  service. 
Some  of  the  latter  class,  the  physically  unfit,  pleaded  for  assistance 
in  getting  into  the  service.  In  a  number  of  cases  in  both  groups, 
where  the  defects  were  not  too  serious,  su^estions  were  offered 
which  led  to  the  placing  of  the  men. 

EYom  the  great  volume  of  miscellaneous  inquiries  it  was  interesting 
to  note,  as  the  months  went  by,  the  turn  of  sentiment  toward  the 
draft.  At  first  the  question  was  :  ''How  can  I  keep  out  of  the 
Army?"  Gradually  that  attitude  changed,  until  finally  the  question 
became:  "How  can  I  get  into  the  Army  right  away?" 

6.  PvMicatians. — ^The  operations  of  the  Publications  Division 
embraced  the  printing  and  distribution  of  all  printed  regulations, 
instructions,  and  draft  forms  for  the  Selective  Service  system.  It  is 
easily  conceivable  that  the  registration  and  classification  of  ^,000,000 
persons  and  the  mobilization  of  2,800,000  men  for  the  Army  would 
require  many  millions  of  forms;  but  not  until  it  is  stated  that  the 
administration  of  the  Selective  Service  act  required  the  printing  and 
distribution  to  draft  boards  of  more  than  500,000,000  separate  pieces 
of  printed  matter  is  a  full  realization  gained  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
the  undertaking.  Table  93  shows  the  quantities  of  printed  matter, 
separated  as  to  registrations. 

Tablb  93. — Printed  forms  required  for  ike  Selective  Service  system. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


Registrations. 


Total 

Firet  registration,  June,  1917-June,  1918 

Second  r^ijstration,  June-August,  1918 

Third  r^iistration,  September-November,  1918 


Number. 


544,  000,  000 

284,  000,  000 

27, 000,  000 

233, 000,  000 


(a)  Printing. — ^The  printing  of  this  quantity  of  forms  was  a  task 
of  such  proportions  as  to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  This  institution,  however,  responded  admirably  to  the  un- 
precedented demands  made  upon  it,  and  some  remarkable  records 
were  made.  The  most  notable  of  these  was  the  printing  of  forms  of 
all  Idnds  for  the  registration,  classification,  and  mobilization  of  the 
registrants  of  September  12,  1918.  This  immense  task  was  per- 
formed during  a  period  of  60  days.  Several  records  for  quantity 
and  speed  made  during  this  time  deserve  special  mention.  Fifteen 
miUion  questionnaires  were  printed  in  34  days.  Fourteen  and  one- 
half  miUions  of  one-page  leaflets  were  printed  within  60  hours  after 
the  presses  were  started,  at  an  average  hourly  production  of  240,000 


copies.  Thirty-two  and  one4ialf  mfflion  registration  cuhIb  were 
turned  out  in  8  days;  aad  mim«rou8  other  ackitryemeate  omaid  be 
menlicHied.  HistoiianB  of  Itie  lutui^,  m  focopdisg  the  vobublj  ivonder* 
ful  deeds  to  the  credit  of  fk»  Xa^n  d«rnig  this  war^  should  not  ^fTer- 
look  the  assistance  Tendepod  by  the  6ov«nimeAt  IVintiiifc  Qfice  in 
raising  t3!ie  National  Army;  azfed  this  Report  would  not  be  completo 
without  an  acknowledgment  of  the  mamner  in  which  that  estaJUish- 
ment  perfonned  its  portion  of  tdie  work. 

FcH*  the  purpose  of  enablaig  accurate  resferonoe  in  the  lutare,  by 
historians  kdA  othffl-  inquirrars^  to  the  iiterail«re  of  the  sdieetive  service 
system,  a  list  is  giv^i  in  A]n>0Bdiat  Ry  of  tiie  {Mrincipal  printed  fwmi 
issued  from  this  office. 

(h)  DistriUmtwn. — ^The  supplios  were  shipped  to  the  wionB  State 
headquarters  and  by  them  distributed  to  local  boards.  Unrtler  this 
decentralised  plan,  bulk  sUpments  were  made  to  32  Auxiliary  depots 
at  State  headquarters  for  reriaLq>ment  4irect  to  rBoaiiy  S^OOO  boards. 
T%9s  resulted  in  marked  economy  and  efficieney  ^  without  any  reMaHast 
ioes  <rf  control  by  this  office.  Ihe  reBponsibility  for  funushing  local 
boards  with  proper  foifios  was  thus  placed  squaroly  en  the  ^nuioua 
State  draft  execnti'v^es,  who  were  in^^ose  touch  vnKAi  local  comdiFtiOBa. 
The  disrt^ibution  of  these  suppliee  was  based  on  the  aumber  of  regi»- 
ta*ant6  in  each  State;  by  a  aoapiie  sycrtera  of  reoording,  it  was  possihie 
to  arrange  the  shipments  so  that  actual  reqaipemente  wvre  laet  and 
at  the  same  time  losses  and  wastage  held  to  a  minimum. 

The  shipment  tq  local  boards  of  all  these  millions  of  forms  repre- 
sented a  distribution  problem  of  huge  proportions.  Lacking  the 
necessary  printed  forms,  the  local  Selective  Service  machinery  woidd 
have  been  like  an  army  without  guns  and  ammimition.  But  at  mo 
time  was  the  machinery  in  danger  of  even  a  tempwary  stoppage  due 
to  lack  of  printed  supplies. 

(n)  THE  STATE  EXECUTIVES. 

1 :  The  governors, — Section  6  of  the  Selective  Seryice  Act  represented 
some  of  the  deepest  wisdom  of  its  framers;  for  under  this  section  it 
became  possible  to  decentralize  the  administration,  and  to  lay  hold, 
for  war  purposes,  of  the  time-honored  traditions  of  local  self-govern- 
ment which  have  been  the  bulwark  of  our  national  progress  in  times 
of  peace.  The  act  authorized  the  Preddent ''  to  utilize  the  services 
of  any  or  all  departments  and  any  or  all  officers  or  agents  of  the 
States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,*'  aitd  required  all 
persons  so  designated  "  to  perform  such  duty  ae  the  President  shall 
order  or  direct."  It  was  obvious,  from  the  outset,  that  for  the  vast 
task  impending  nothing  less  would  suffice  than  the  employment  of 
the  official  energies  of  each  State,  already  organized  in  ihe  State 
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administrations.  These  52  centers  of  power  were  ready  at  hand, 
and  must  be  inToked. 

The  President's  letter, of  April  23,  1917,  to  the  governors  (printed 
in  full  in  my  first  Report,  p.  7)  referred  to  the  "gratifying  and 
evident  eagerness  of  the  States  to  do  their  utmost  in  aid  of  the 
Nation  at  this  emergent  moment,"  and  expressed  the  conviction  that 
State  agencies  "  promise  the  swiftest  and  the  most  effective  possible 
execution  of  the  law."  How  promptly  and  effectively  the  governors 
responded  to  this  preliminary  call,  in  organizing  the  first  registration 
of  June  6,  1917,  was  told  in  my  first  report.  But  it  has  remained 
for  the  succeeding  months  to  demonstrate  that  this  initial  response 
w^as  but  the  forerunner  of  a  steady  and  increasing  contribution  of 
organized  mass  energy  which  ensured  the  success  of  the  Selective 
Service  system. 

During  the  Civil  War  there  emerged  half  a  dozen  notable  figures 
who  have  come  down  in  the  annals  of  history  as  "war  governors" — 
men  whose  vigorous  patriotism  set  a  pace  for  pubUc  opinion,  organ- 
ized the  war  effort,  and  threw  the  whole  strength  of  their  States  in 
support  of  the  Federal  Government  war  measures.  But  in  the 
raising  of  the  Army  for  the  present  war  we  have  had,  it  may  be  said, 
51  war  governors.  Accepting  with  ready  hands  the  charge  com- 
mitted to  them  by  the  President  under  this  act,  they  have  turned  the 
State  and  Territorial  capitals  into  decentralized  selective  service 
agencies,  and  have  labored  unremittingly  in  the  thousands  of  de- 
tailed tasks  necessary  for  mustering  the  manhood  of  their  several 
States  into  the  service  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  report  of  Brig.  Gen.  James  B.  Fry,  Acting  Provost  Marshal 
General,  rendered  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  bitter  allusion  is  made 
to  the  stubborn  and  hostile  attitude  exhibited  by  some  of  the  then 
governors  to  the  President's  requisitions  in  the  early  period  of  that 
conflict.  Prom  the  governor  of  one  State  came  this  commimication: 
"Your  requisition  is  illegal,  imconstitutional,  revolutionary,  inhu- 
man, diabolical,  and  can  not  be  complied  with."  From  the  governor 
of  another  this  protest  was  received:  *'  Your  despatch  is  received;  in 
answer,  I  say,  emphatically,  this  State  will  furnish  no  troops  for  the 
wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her  sister  southern  States."  These 
States  themselves  were  afterwards  found  contributing  amply  and 
generously  of  men  to  the  armies  of  the  North.  They  were  misrepre- 
sented by  their  leaders;  but  these  messages,  and  others  of  like  tenor, 
brought  dismay  to  those  who  bore  the  national  burden  at  Washing- 
ton. It  seems  scarcely  credible,  living  at  this  day,  that  the  Union 
could  have  succeeded  in  its  war  effort  against  the  undermining 
influence  exerted  within  its  own.  ranks  by  State  leaders  holding  such 
views  in  opposition  to  the  raising  of  the  Federal  Army. 
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But;  iooking  away  fiom  thoBe  dark  daj^  to  die  pzaseirt,  ve  auty 
well  be  thankful  a  hundred  tunes — ^nay^  a  thouaasid  timfls— that  thm 
eootraet  flbaadB  TBToalfid  with  such  rtflrfJing  bnghtOBBB.  Tbere  lies 
before  me  a  typicjd  telegram  of  1918  from  a  State  ^gorvemor,  sent  to 
aeknowledge  receipt  of  a  notice  from  tkb  office  oudiniog  the  ZDeaBDree 
needed  for  a  new  fitage  then  approad^ng  in  the  aeieGtire  dealt;  it 
eaa  not  he  read  witfaout  emotion: 

I  take  pleasure  ia  assuring  you  that  the  people  of  HAa  State  are  unitedly  and  whole- 
heartedly in  aceord  with  these  plana  for  (he  creatioa  of  aa  anay  that  win  bring  vic- 
tory floon  and  deeislvdy ,  and  I3iat  any  call  whkh  jfou  may  aee  fit  to  stake  upon  tfiesa 
win  be  enthusiasticaUy  answered. 

Th£  annak  of  our  country  will  never  yield  a  finer  record  of  staaek 
and  deroted  cooperation  by  all  State  leadfirain  the  common  natioiiai 
cause.  It  is  this  hearty  cooperation  by  the  governors  with  the  Fed- 
ami  Executive  tiiat  hae  made  poBsible  the  aaeceeB  of  tiie  eelective 
e^vice  system. 

Hie  pfacase  ^^  supervised  decentr al  izatjinn  ^ '  hae  come  to  be  a  ehort 
term  deaeriptive  of  this  relation.  The  task  waa  a  Federal  one,  bait 
the  agenciea  were  the  State  administraiions.  Though  they  acted 
under  presidenti^  guidance  and  direction,  yet  the  responsibility  £or 
Bttccesa  or  faihire  in  carrying  out  these  directions  lay  upon  each 
ane  for  hia  Stftte,  and  they  retained  the  fnlleBt  meacfliie  of  tfaair 
inheieat  authority  within  their  own  junadiction.  Bat  it  wae  nerrer 
doubted  tiuA  the  Sta4>es  would  respond  to  theeall;  and  this  faith  was 
vindicasted. 

The  relation  was  an  anomalous  and  a  novel  one.  It  lay  between 
ihe  extreoies  of  voluntary  independent  State  action,  ou  the  one 
h«Ad,  and  local  multiplication  of  direct  Federal  agcDcies  on  the  c^her 
hand :  the  enly  two  types  hitherto  recognized  in  our  political  system. 
Sut  it  proved  efficient,  amply  efficient,  and  in  a  cauae  where 
inefficiency  would  have  been  fataL  Perhaps  some  lessons  in  the 
fi^  of  Amerijcaii  government  can  hereafter  be  drawn  ^m  this 
experience* 

2.  The  dmft  exeeutAues. — It  was  inevitable  that  the  President's 
eall  upon  the  governors  of  the  several  States  and  the  Board  of  Oom- 
BBuasioners  of  the  Distrieft  of  Columbia,  to  supervise  the  ezeoution  of 
tiie  Selective  Service  Law  and  Regulations  in  their  req»eetive  ]uxis^ 
dictions,  ahould  add  enormously  to  the  labora,  burdens,  and  respeii- 
sibihties  of  the  governors.  The  suggestion  was  therefore  mads  mJL 
an  early  date  that  each  governor  charge  his  adjutant  general  with 
the  duty  of  administering  the  details  of  the  system,  and  generally 
to  delegate  to  his  adjutant  general  so  much  of  his  antiiority  as  he 
saw  fit.  This  course  was  adopted,  and  all  State  headquarters  weie 
without  delay  authorizod  to  obtain  the  oecasaary  derieal  aasistanta. 
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As  time  went  on,  and  the  intricacies  and  problems  of  the  decen- 
tralized system  became  more  nmnerous  and  multifarious,  it  became 
apparent  that  each  State  a^djutaut  general  was  in  need  of  an  as- 
sistant executive  oJ9icer,  who  coidd  give  his  entire  time  to  draft 
activities.  It  was  decided  that  this  assistant  should  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government*  Accordingly,  the  governors  were  called  upon 
to  recommend  for  appointment,  as  comtmissioaed  officers,  men  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  execution  of  the  Selective  Service  Law, 
and  had  disclosed  the  greatest  qualifications  for  the  accurate,  fair, 
and  expeditious  execution  of  the  selective  service  processes.  It 
also  become  necessary  to  plaee  at  the  disposal  of  State  headquarters 
a  m/edioal  officer.  CSonsequontly,  each  governor  was  asked  to  rec- 
ommend for  appointment,  as  an  Army  officer,  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon who  possessed  particular  skill  and  training  in  his  profession 
and  wfao  could  immediately  acquaint  himself  with  the  Army  physical 
examination  regulations,  ao  that  he  might  become  the  adviser  of  the 
governor  along  those  lines,  and  th^eby  secure  a  uniform  application 
of  the  rules  for  physical  examinations.  From  those  recommended  as 
requested,  one  medieal  aide  and  one  militaiy  aide  for  each  State  were 
appointed  and  assigned  to  duty  to  assist  the  governor  and  his  adju* 
tant  genial. 

In  this  way  a  most  depaidable  and  efficient  organization  was  d^ 
▼eloped  for  each  State.  These  oiganizations  owed  immediate  ac** 
countabiUty  to  the  respective  governors  and  were  under  their  direct 
supervision.  Hie  governors  accepted  the  grave  responsibility  ten^ 
dered  them.  Gladly  and  unselfishly  beooming  a  vital  part  of  the  draft 
tnaehinery,  they  continuously,  promptly,  and  effectively  gave  their 
whole  cooperation  to  this  office. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  each  governor  has  retained  in  hinv* 
9eU  authority  to  pass  finally  upon  any  question  that  m^ht  arise  in 
relation  to  the  draft,  in  a  substantial  number  of  the  States  the  actual 
administration  has  practically  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  ad^' 
i«taat  ganerftl  or  his  commissioned  assistant.  As  evidence  of  this 
fact,  the  gov^nors  of  some  States  have  designated  either  their  adju-^ 
tsnta  general,  or  the  Army  officers  assigned  to  State  4ieadquarters, 
m  ibeir  draft  executives,  a&d  have  requested  this  office  to 
address  aU  eomimmicatkma  dealing  with  draft  matters  to  such  draft 
exeeativea. 

3.  Duties  of  SUUe  headquarUrs. — ^The  functions  and  tasks  of  State 
adeotive  service  headquarters  are  epitomized  in  section  27,  Seleo- 
tive  Service  Regulations,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  ^y«m<it8  shall  be  chaiged  with  genarmi  •upervinon  over  all  matteis  srudng 
la  the  eXBcutbn  of  ihe  eelective  diaft  within  their  Btatos.  The  determiaation  of 
^MetaoBB  ol  eX(emptioD0  aad  deferred  claflsificatioDe  is  within  the  exclusive  janBdic-' 
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tion  of  local  and  district  boards,  subject  only  to  review  by  the  Prraident;  but  all  other 
functions  and  duties  oi  boards,  departments,  officers,  agents,  and  persons  within  the 
State,  except  departments,  officers,  and  agents  of  the  United  States  not  appointed, 
designated,  or  detailed  under  authority  of  the  selective  service  law,  shall  be  undo' 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  gov^mor. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  of  the  duties  of  the  State  head- 
quarters was  the  creation,  establishment,  and  mamtenance  of  regis- 
tration, selection,  and  auxiliary  boards;  under  the  selective  service 
act  the  President  appointed  the  members  of  these  boards,  but  the 
actual  selection  of  personnel  was  made  by  the  governors;  for  ap- 
pointments, removals,  and  substitutions  were  made  only  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  governors.  Besides  this  primary  task, 
however,  they  bore  a  heavy  burden  of  miscellaneous  work,  which 
may  be  thus  summarized:  (1)  The  handling  of  delinquency  cases 
as  required  by  Selective  Service  Regulations  (2d  ed.),  sections  132- 
139;  (2)  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  supplies,  the  checking  of 
vouchers,  the  payment  of  accounts,  and  the  performance  of  all 
other  duties  required  by  the  disbursement  regulations;  (3)  the  ap- 
portionment of  quotas,  the  allotment  of  calls,  the  routing  and  en- 
trainment  of  registrants,  and  the  performance  of  other  duties  relat- 
ing to  induction  and  mobilization;  (4)  the  conduct  of  a  heavy  cor- 
respondence, not  only  with  the  various  selective  service  boards, 
but  with  other  Government  officials,  with  representatives  of  all 
kinds  of  organizations,  and  with  individuals;  (5)  the  assignment  of 
serial  numbers  to  late  registrants,  and  the  cancellation  of  registra- 
tions; (6)  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  work  of  the 
selective  service  boards,  including  medical  advisory  boards,  fre- 
quently involving  trips  of  inspection  and  meetings  for  conference 
and  exchange  of  views;  (7)  the  interpretation  of  the  regulations,  in- 
volving correspondence  with  this  office  and  with  the  boards;  (8) 
the  selection  and  nomination  of  members  of  all  the  various  selective 
service  boards,  the  investigation  of  charges  against  boards  or  mem- 
bers thereof,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  sotmd  morale  throughout 
the  system;  (9)  the  preparation  of  reports  called  for,  from  time  to 
time,  by  this  office;  (10)  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  bulletins 
or  circular  letters  for  the  information  of  the  boards;  (11)  the  organiza- 
tion and  supervision  of  boards  of  instruction;  (12)  the  performance 
of  all  duties  required  of  them  as  commanders  of  the  force  of  enlisted 
men  assigned  to  headquarters  and  to  the  offices  of  the  various  boards; 
(13)  cooperation  with  State  councils  of  defense,  the  War  Risk  In- 
surance Bureau,  and  other  organizations  or  bureaus  in  war  work  of 
all  kinds. 

4.  State  inspectors. — When  each  of  these  State  systems  is  envisioned 
in  its  decentralization — the  headquarters  at  the  State  capital;  the 
local  boards  and  the  legal  advisory  boards  and  Government  appeal 


agents  attached  to  them,  scattered  throftgheut  the  State;  the  medical 
advisorj  boards  located  at  coaFeoient  points  aod  each  serving 
B^veral  local  boards;  «ad  the  district  board  established  in  ^ach  Federal 
judicial  district — the  <questioa  aatorallj  arises^  How  was  it  poaaiUo 
.to  maiBiain  ^eSactiye  State  suporFisioQ  over  so  maay  iAstmAAeatali- 
tiee }  It  is  jfpareBt  that  ihe  few  officers  on  duty  at  State  headjqtuar* 
4ecB  could  Aot  freifiieiiiiy  iemve  that  posts  to  adrise  with  boards  or 
SMDiLbors  thereof*  Yet  ficperieDoe  had  ianght  that,  hecause  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  selective  eervioe  systeia,  date  changing  ppestdentiai 
legalations,  and  the  covpleodtj  of  the  domestic,  industrial,  and 
military  conditions  of  this  oon&try,  the  best  results  wwe  obtained, 
botb  from  a  naticmal  and  individfial  standpoint,  by  conferences 
between  the  trained  experts  and  board  members.  In  order  to  proyide 
for  iheee  conferenees,  to  maintain  closer  contact,  and  to  augment 
uniformity  of  decision,  the  governors  were  authorized  to  employ  a 
limited  number  of  State  inspectors.  The  inspection,  advisory,  and 
checking  system  thus  created  has  worked  ^caciousiy  and  satisfac- 
torily. 

5.  Clerical  farce. — ^In  the  early  stages  of  the  classification  method 
there  developed  a  class  of  registrants  disqualified  by  physical  -condi- 
tion for  actual  combatant  service  but  qualified  for  noncombatant 
service.  The  uses  made  of  these  group  C  men,  in  general,  have  beea 
pointed  out  in  Chapter  IV«  One  of  these  uses  was  that  of  clerical 
service  in  War  Department  offices.  The  War  D^Murtment  accord- 
ingly, in  the  summer  of  1^18,  authorized  comgnanding  officers  of 
divisions,  bureaus,  branches,  and  d^kartsaente,  including  that  of 
the  Provost  Marshal  Genial,  to  make  requisitioEos  for  such  men  as 
GO«ld  be  need  to  advantage  in  such  positions.  By  virtue  -of  this 
authority,  aoiae  4,000  iimited  service  man  wem  broi^t  iato  ^ise  aa 
(derka,  aenstants,  steBographers,  eta,  by  local  and  district  boards 
and  State  headquarters.  The  Army  officer  assigned  as  aid  to  the 
governor,  or  as  assistant  to  the  ^jutant  general  in  each  State,  was 
the  commanding  officer  of  such  enlisted  men  in  the  Stata.  The 
adoption  of  this  expedient  gieatly  relieived  the  clerical  diffiLculties,  and 
was  an  important  factor  in  enabling  the  production  of  accurate, 
valuable,  and  enduring  draft  records. 

6.  Supervision  and  caatroh — ^The  foregoing  outline  indicates  the 
vital  part  that  the  State  organisations  formed  in  the  selective  servioe 
mechanism,  It  should  be  emphasised  that  the  system  which  has 
proven  so  successful  is  essentially  one  of  National  supervision  but 
of  State  controL  In  the  light  of  the  accomplishments  that  stand  out, 
aad  with  the  knowledge  of  the  problems  Ihat  have  arisen,  it  is  fair  to 
indulge  the  opinion  that  the  demands  of  this  war  for  man-power 
could  have  not  been  met  uixder  a.  system  controlled  and  supervised 
in  every  respect  by  one  central  office. 
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(m)  DISTBIGT  BOARDS. 

1.  Number  and  personnel. — ^To  the  ordinary  citizen  the  selective 
service  law  was  personified  by  the  local  board  engaged  in  dispatching 
to  the  camps  his  friends  and  neighbors.  In  the  mind  of  every 
registrant  the  memories  of  the  draft  will  be  centered  in  that  local 
board  with  which  he  registered,  to  which  he  mailed  his  questionnaire, 
and  upon  whose  summons  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  perhaps  life 
itself,  depended.  While  the  local  boards  were  thus  vividly  broughl; 
into  the  foreground  of  the  war  drama,  winning  the  credit  which  will 
justly  be  theirs,  the  r61e  of  the  district  boards  contributed  scarcely 
less  to  the  successful  raising  of  our  selective  forces. 

Any  account  of  the  personnel  of  the  district  boards  should  therefore 
begin  and  end  by  recalling  the  importance  of  the  functions  intrusted 
to  them  by  the  selective  service  act.  Their  duties  were  twofold: 
First,  to  review  the  decisioite  of  local  boards  upon  appeal;  second,  to 
hoar  and  determine  as  courts  of  first  instance  all  questions  of  accepting 
or  excluding  from  the  draft  persons  engaged  in  necessary  industries, 
including  agriculture,  or  other  necessary  occupations  or  employments. 
Thus  in  their  capacity  as  appellate  tribunals  they  provided  a  check  on 
irregularities  by  local  boards,  promoted  uniformity  in  the  application 
of  the  law,  and  assured  to  every  registrant  the  opportunity  of  a  rehear- 
ing before  a  court  remove/!  from  local  prejudice  and  influence.  In 
the  exercise  of  their  original  jurisdiction,  they  became  not  only 
agents  of  selection  for  the  Army,  but  guardians  of  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  interests  of  the  Nation.  These  responsible  and  burden- 
some obligations  demanded  the  selection  of  members  not  only 
representative  of  the  leading  divisions  of  our  population,  but  possessed 
of  experience,  breadth  of  view,  and  executive  ability. 

The  normal  board  consisted  originally  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  President  on  the  recommendation  of  the  governors.  The  m- 
structions  calling  for  such  nominations  required  that  the  composition 
of  the  boards  should  be  as  follows : 

One  member  who  is  in  cloee  touch  with  the  agricultural  situation  of  the  diBtrict, 
one  member  who  is  in  cloee  touch  with  the  industrial  situation  of  the  district,  one 
member  who  is  in  close  touch  with  labor,  one  physician,  one  lawyer. 

The  result  was  the  enlistment  in  155  boards  of  780  men  of  recog- 
nized achievements  and  integrity,  many  of  them  possessing  a  national 
reputation.  As  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  selection  increased, 
their  number  was  augmented  from  time  to  time  until  it  reached  a 
total  of  1,039.  Appendix  Table  91-A  shows  their  distribution  by 
States. 

The  immediate  infusion  into  the  selective  service  system  of  this 
group  of  able  and  highly  patriotic  civilians  went  far  in  itself  to  vindi- 
cate the  wisdom  of  intrusting  to  local  agencies  the  raising  of  our 
armies.     No  such  cooperation  from  proved  leaders  of  our  people 
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eould  possibly  have  bMn  secured  by  any  centralized  or  militarized 
orguiisation  devised  for  the  purpose. 

2.  Scope  of  work, — On  the  average  the  district  board  had  within 
its  jnriscHction  30  local  boards,  each  of  these  with  an  aggregate  aver- 
age registration  of  5,000.  Appendix  I  shows  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
respective  district  boards.  It  was  important  to  establish  successful 
working  relations  with  these  local  boards.  At  the  start,  the  appeals 
from  local  boards  on  behalf  of  both  the  Government  and  of  the  regis- 
trants assumed  enormous  proportions.  All  the  boards  were  new  at 
the  work,  the  r^ulations  allowed  some  elasticity,  hence  lack  of 
uniformity  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  especially  in  the 
important  field  of  dependency  and  the  selection  of  married  men. 
To  reconcile  the  decisions  of  30  lowM*  tribunals,  numerous  reversals 
were  made  by  the  district  boards,  the  reason  for  which  was  not 
always  fully  understood  by  the  local  boards  concerned.  Very  often 
also  the  district  boards  did  not  follow  the  recommendations  of  local 
boards  with  respect  to  industrial  and  agricultural  claims.  A  local 
board  striving  honestly  to  apply  the  regulations  often  felt  aggrieved 
when  repeatedly  overruled  by  the  district  board  which,  with  a 
broader  field  of  action,  read  the  rules  from  a  slightly  different  angle. 
But,  in  the  main,  cordial  and  helpful  relations  were  maintained, 
uniformity  increased,  and  a  constantly  lessening  number  of  cases  were 
appealed  to  the  district  board. 

As  the  appellate  work  of  the  district  boards  diminished,  the  im- 
portance of  their  position  as  arbiters  between  industry  and  the  Army 
steadily  grew.  The  withdrawal  of  the  first  687,000  men  from  the 
economic  life  of  the  nation  did  not  impose  a  serious  handicap  on  any 
activity  which  could  in  any  wise  be  classed  as  necessary.  But  as 
the  cfraft  mounted  into  the  millions,  the  problem  became  more 
serious.  The  rdle  of  the  district  boards  commanded  attentive  study 
by  all  large  employers  of  labor  and  became  of  vital  interest  to  the 
farmer  as  the  supply  of  labor  waned.  It  was  then  that  the  caliber 
of  the  district  boards  received  its  severest  test,  and  that  its  members 
performed  their  moat  valuable  service  to  the  country. 

Finally  Congress,  while  enlarging  the  draft  ages,  opened  a  still 
broader  field  to  the  district  boards,  by  giving  them  added  jurisdiction 
of  all  claims  based  on  engagement  in  necessary  occupations  or  em- 
ployments. With  a  body  of  13,000,000  new  registrants,  the  majority 
of  them  upward  of  31  years  of  age,  with  the  already  great  depletion 
of  man-power  and  with  the  uncertainty  attending  the  definition  of  a 
necessary  occupation  or  employment,  the  task  facing  the  district 
boards  at  the  termination  of  hostilities  imposed  still  more  respon- 
sible and  arduous  duties.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  district  boards 
perform^  their  duties  with  great  fidelity  and  success. 
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3.  Necessary  industries. — Among  these  numerous  groups  of  able 
men,  accustomed  to  independent  thought  and  action,  uniformity  of 
interpretation  was  not  to  be  expected.  Some  confined  their  defini- 
tion of  a  necessary  industry  to  agriculture  and  enterprises  directly 
engaged  in  productive  war  work,  hesitating  at  first  to  include  even 
transportation  operations.  Others  adopted  a  wider  view  and  in- 
cluded undertakings  of  a  commercial  nature  or  those  upon  which 
conmiunities  were  so  dependent  as  to  require  protection. 

Through  administrative  suggestion  and  experience  such  variations 
were  gradually  narrowed.  The  idea  was  frequently  advanced  from 
many  sources  that  a  list  or  classification  of  necessary  industries  and 
occupations  should  be  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of  distnct  boards, 
but  such  action  was  wisely  avoided  except  as  to  the  Emergency  Fleet 
list.  Nevertheless  much  popular  misunderstanding  and  confusion 
arose,  as  already  noted  in  Chapters  III  and  IV,  from  the  priorities  list 
of  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  even  from  the  group  of  nonproduc- 
tive occupations  enumerated  in  the  '^Work  or  Fight '^  regulations. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  elasticity  gained  by  the  untrammelcd 
exercise  of  judgment  by  each  board  on  the  problem  of  protection  for 
industry  overbalanced  the  loss  of  any  apparent  uniformity  that  would 
have  arisen  from  a  classification  of  preferred  activities.  Congress 
obviously  intended  the  district  boards  to  settle  this  problem.  An 
enterprise  properly  regarded  as  necessary  in  one  part  of  the  country 
might  not  require  sunilar  protection  elsewhere.  Lack  of  national 
uniformity,  therefore,  was  not  necessarily  objectionable. 

Nevertheless,  to  ascertain  how  far  in  actual  practice  the  rulings  of 
the  district  boards,  based  on  their  own  knowledge  and  judgment^ 
did  coincide  with  the  national  recommendations  formulated  in  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  by  the  War  Industries  Board,  in  its  priorities  list,  this 
list  was  submitted  to  the  district  boards  m  November,  1918  (without 
disclosing  to  them  its  origin),  and  they  were  asked  to  mark  those 
mdus tries  and  products  which  they  had  treated  as  '^necessary,''  in  the 
administration  of  the  selective  service  act  during  1917  and  1918. 
The  results  are  shown  in  Table  94,  and  will  repay  study.  Appendix 
Table  94-A  shows  the  variance  by  States. 
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U.^Jtkm^ai .  iwAmweg  (pmrOMt  Im*)  jb««^  ''fUMneoy*'  %  dtstHttbtmrds. 


1 
2 

3 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

9 


10 
11 


12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

25 


Rating  of 
War  In- 
dustries 
Board 

priorities. 


A^culturail  implements.    (See  Farm  implements.). 

Aircraft:  PlastB  eii^agad  pniicipany  in  loanolMtinrtiig  air- 
craft or  aircnftsopiilieaaaul  eqaipcaevt 

Ammunition  r  Plaorti  eaga^gtdpnmtrptXkf  in  mamifKtttriiig 
6am^  for  tha  United  Suites  Grovemment  and  the  allies 

A<my  and  Kavy:  Arsenals  and  nary  yards 

Aitmy  and  Kttf^:  CantoDBMnte  and  canoML 

Aims  (onal^:  JPlants  engaged  principal^  in  manufacturing 
pame  for  the  United  Btatea  Goremmeat  aond  the  attiee. 

Bags:  Hemp,  jnte^  aaul  eotloft— jteita  engaged  principeily 
in  manufactaring  saoM -, 

Bfist  furnaces  (psodueiag  pig*  iaon) 

Boots  and  ehoas:  Piamte  eaigaged  enKchierniiy  m  m^oufac- 
turingsaaie 

Baassand  copper:  Plants  engaged  pnacipflilv' in  fDlling  md 
drawing  eopMr,  bam^  and  odwr  copper  aJSoys  im  tke  farm 
of  sheets,  roos,  wire,  and  tubea 

Baildings.    (See  Pablic  fastitatiaiB  and  bidldings.) 

Chain:  rlaata  engaged  pormcipally  in  masuiaetiuing  izon 
and  steel  cfaam 

Chemicals:  Phoita  engaged  jnineipatty  in  aoairalactiinqg 
chemicals  for  the  production  of  military  and  naval  ex- 
plosives, wMnmitinn,  and  aiicnit,  and  iw  in  dwmical 
warfiure — — 

Chemicals:  Pfamts,  not  otherwiae  chuiified  and  bated,  en- 
aaged  principally  in  mamilKturiiig  chsnucalB. 

Coke:  Plants  engaged  princinally  in  producing  matalluigical 
coke  and  by-products,  indadin^  tohnl 

Coke:  Plants,  not  otiienriae  daanfied  and  listed,  producing 
sama 

Copper  and  brass.    (See  Brasa  and  copper.) 

CoCtoa:  Plants  ennged  in  the  compressian  ol  cotton 

Cotton  textileBL    ^ee  Textilea.) 

Cranee:  Plaoita  engaged  piincipaUy  in  manufacturieg  loco- 
motive cranes « 

Cranes:  Plants  engaged  pn&c^ially  in  mannlactuzing  traTe^ 
ing  cianes — — , 

Domestic  consumers:  Fuel  and  electiic  eoeigy  tor  resideDtial 
consimption,.  including  homes,,  apartment  houses,  resi- 
denlial  nats^  restauxants,  and  hotflla 

Domestic  ooesumers:  Foel  and  electric  energy  not  other- 
wise epecifically  listed 

Drugs:  Medicines  and  medical  and  surgical  supplies,  plants 
engaged  principaUy  in  aumniactuzing  same 

Electrical  eqaipnent:  F^anla  etigaged  principally  in  manu- 
lacturing  same 

Eaploaives:  Plants  engaged  piindLpalhr  in  manufacturing 
same  for  military  and  naval  purposes  lor  the  United  States 
Govermnent  and  the  alliea. 

Explosives:  Plants  not  etkerwise  classified  or  listed,  engaged 
principally  in  manufacturing  same 

Farm  impleraants:  Plants  cni^iged  pnnispaUy  in  aaanafac- 
turing  agticultuQii  implements  aiui  fana-opeiatiiig  equip- 
ment  

Feed:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  preparing  or  manufac- 
turing feed  for  live  stock  and  poultry 
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IV 
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IV 
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III 
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IV 
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II 

IV 

II 
II 

I 
III 

IV 

III 
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III 

IV 
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132 

138 
134 

118 

130 

68 
104 

89 


97 


78 


137 
79 

111 
74 
56 

77 
77 

93 

65 
104 
103 

134 
105 

107 

77 
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Tablb  H.^Essential  industries  (priorities  list)  found  ''tucsssary'*  by  district 

Gontinuea. 
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26 


27 
28 

29 


30 


31 
32 


33 


34 
35 

36 
37 


38 
39 
40 


41 
42 


43 


Industry. 


Ferro  alloys:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  producing  ferro- 
chrome,  ferromanganese,  feiromolybdenum,  ferroffllicon, 
ferrotungsten,  ferrouranium,  feiroyanadium,  and  ierrozir- 
conium , 

FertilizeiB:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  producing  same. . . 

Fire  brick:  Plants  engagea  principally  in  numumcturing 
same 

Foods:  Plants  en^^aged  principally  in  producijig,  miUing,  re- 
fining)  presemng)  refri^ratinff»  ^oleealing.  or  storing 
food  for  numan  consumption  emoraced  within  tne  following 
description:  All  cereals  and  cereal  products,  meats  (inclu£ 
ing  poultry))  fish,  v^etables,  fruit,  sugar,  sirups,  glucose, 
butter,  eggS)  cheese,  milk  and  cream,  lara,  lard  compounds, 
oleomara^arine  and  other  substitutes  for  butter  or  lard, 
vegetable  oils,  beans,  salt,  coffee,  baking  powder,  soda, 
and  yeast;  also  ammonia  for  refrigeration 

Foods:  Plants  en^[aged  principally  in  producing,  milling, 
preparing,  refimng,  preserving,  refrigerating,  or  storing 
looa  for  numan  consumption  not  otherwise  specifically 
listed,  excepting  herefrom  plants  producing  comectionery, 
soft  drinks,  and  chewing  gum , 

Food  containers :  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing 
same - 

Foundries  (iron):  Plants  engaged  principally  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gray  iron  and  malleable  iron  castings 

Fungicides.    ^See  Insecticides  and  fungicides.) 

Gas.    (See  Oil  and  gas;  also  Public  utilities.) 

Guns  (laige^:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing 
same  for  tne  United  States  Grovemment  and  the  aUies 

Hospitals.    (See  Public  institutions  and  buildings.) 

Ice:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  same 

Insecticides  and  fungicides:  Plants  engaged  principally  in 
manufacturing  same , 

Laundries 

Machine  tools:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing 
same 

Medicines.    (See  Drugs  and  medicines.) 

Mines:  Coal 

Mines:  Producing  metals  and  fent^alloy  minerals 

Mines:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  mining 
tools  or  equipment 

Navy.    (See  Army  and  Navy.) 

Navy  Department.    (See  War  and  Navy  Departments.) 

Newspapers  and  periodicals:  Plants  engagea  principally  in 
printii^  newspapers  or  periodicals  which  are  entered  at  the 
post  omce  as  second-class  mail  matter 

Oil  and  gas:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  producing  oil  or 
natural  gas  for  fuel  or  for  mechanical  purposes,  including 
refining  or  manufacturing  oil  for  fuef  or  for  mechanics 

Purposes 
and  gas:  Pipe  lines  and  pumping  stations  engaged  in 
transporting  oil  or  natural  gas 
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priorities. 


II 
IV 

IV 


III 


IV 

I 
I 


Ncunber 
at  disgust 


ruUnflftlM 

industiy 

to  be 


79 
77 

69 


128 


III 

103 

IV 

95 

IV 

119 

I 

127 

III 

75 

IV 
IV 

45 
37 

II 

1 

115 

I 
II 

113 
104 

93 


77 

102 

85 
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Table  §4. — E9SentUil  industriss  {priorities  list)  found  '*  necessary  ^^  by  district  boards — 

Continued. 


Key 

No. 


44 


45 

46 

47 
48 


49 
50 
51 

52 


53 
54 


55 

56 


57 
58 
59 


60 

61 

62 
63 

64 

65 


Industry. 


Oil  and  gas:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing 
equipment  or  suppUea  for  producing  or  transporting  oil  or 
natural  eas  or  for  refining  and  manufacturing  oil  for  fuel  or 
for  mecnanical  purpoees 

Pai>er  and  pulp.    (See  Pulp  and  paper.) 

Periodicals.    (See  Newspapers  and  periodicals . ) 

Public  institutions  and  buildings  (maintenance  and  operation 
of)  other  than  hospitals  and  sanitariums 

Public  institutions  and  buildings  (maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of )  used  as  hospitals  or  sanitariums 

Public  utilities:  Gas  plants  producing  toluol 

Public  utilities:  Street  railways,  electric  lighting  and  power 
companies,  gas  plants  not  otherwise  classified,  telephone 
and  telegraph  companies,  water-supply  companies,  and 
like  general  utiliti^ 

Public  utilities:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufactur- 
ing equipment  for  railways  or  other  public  utilities 

Pulp  and  paper:  Plants  engaged  exclusively  in  manufactur- 
ing same 

Railways:  Ox>erated  by  United  l^tes  Railroad  Administra- 
tion  


Rating  of 

Wairln- 

dostrles 

Board 

priorities. 


Ill 


III 


Railways:  Not  operated  by  United  States  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration (excluaing  those  operated  as  plant  facilities) 

Railways  (street J.    (See  PubUc  utilities. "^ 

Rope.    (See  Twine  and  rope.) 

Roi>e  wire.    (See  Wire  rope.) 

Sanitariums.    (See  Public  institutions  and  buildings. ") 

Ships  (maintenance  and  operation  of):  Excluding  pleasure 
craft  not  common  carriers 

Ships:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  building  ships,  exclud- 
ing (a)  pleasure  craft  not  common  carriers,  lb)  ships  not 
built  for  the  United  States  Government  or  tne  allies  nor 
under  license  from  United  States  Shipping  Board 

Soap:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  same. . . 

Steel-making  furnaces;  Plants  engaged  solely  in  manufactur- 
ing ingots  and  steel  castings  by  the  open-hearth,  Bessemer, 
crucible,  or  electric-furnace  process,  including  blooming 
mills,  billet  mills,  and  slabbing  mills  for  same 

Steel-plate  mills 

Steel-rail  mills:  Rolling  rails,  50  or  more  pounds  per  yard . . . 

Steel:  All  plants  operating  steel  rolling  and  drawing  mills 
exclusive  of  those  taking  higher  classification 

Surgical  supplies.    (See  Drugs  and  medicines.) 

Tanners:  Plants  engaged  principallv  in  tanning  leather 

Tanning:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  tan- 
ning extracts ' 

Textiles:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  cot- 
ton textiles,  including  spinning,  weaving,  and  finishing. . . 

Textiles:  Plants  engaged  principally  m  manufacturing 
woolen  textiles,  including  spinners,  top  makers,  and 
weavers 

Textiles:  Plants  enjgaged  principally  in  manufacturing  cot- 
ton or  woolen  knit  goods 

Textiles:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  tex- 
tile machinery 


I 
I 


II 
II 
IV 
I 
II 


i 


I 
IV 


I 
I 
II 

III 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 
IV 
IV 


Number 
of  district 

boards 
ruling  the 
Industry 

to  be 
necessary. 


81 


51 

109 
103 


129 
109 
88 
141 
116 


120 


108 

72 


106 
99 
96 

107 

90 

73 

90 

97 
93 
77 


972500—19- 


-18 
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Tablb  94. — Etsential  industriei  {priorities  list)  found  '' necessary'^  by  district  hoardM — 

Continued. 


Key 
No. 


66 
67 

68 
69 
70 


71 


Industry 


Tin  plates:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing 
same 

Tobacco:  Only  for  preserving,  drying,  curing,  packing,  and 
storing  same — ^not  for  manmacturin^  and  marKeting 

Toluol.    (See  Coke;  also  P^iblic  utilities.) 

Tools:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  small  or 
hand  tools  for  working  wood  (v  metal 

Twine  (binder  and  rope) :  Plants  engaged  principally  in  man- 
ufacturing same 

War  and  Navy  Departments:  Construction  work  conducted 
by  either  the  War  Department  or  the  Navy  Department  of 
the  United  States  in  embarkation  ports,  harbors,  fortified 
places,  flood-protection  operations,  docks,  locks,  channels, 
inland  waterways,  and  in  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
same 

Wire  rope  and  rope  wire:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  man- 
ufacturing same « 

Woolen  textiles.    (See  Textiles.) 


Ratinf  of 

Warto- 

dustries 

Board 

priorities. 


Ill 

IV 

III 

IV 


n 
II 


Nnmber 
of  district 

boards 

ruling  tha 

Industry 

to  be 


73 
57 

93 
80 


130 
89 


Note. — The  term  "principally**  means  75  per  cent  of  the  products  mentioned. 

4.  Methods  of  work. — ^Methods  of  work  naturally  varied  also.  A 
practice  widely  followed,  when  the  questionnaires  were  received,  was 
to  assign  the  cases  to  the  several  membo^;  the  i^cultural  repre- 
sentative taking  the  claims  of  farmers,  the  industrial  member  the 
claims  based  on  industry,  and  perhaps  the  labor  member  the  depend- 
ency claims,  and  the  lawyer  the  alienage  cases.  A  majority  of  the 
claims  could  thus  be  disposed  of  on  the  recommendation  of  one 
member,  while  only  the  difficult  minority  required  more  extended 
consideration.  The  largest  board  in  the  country,  that  of  New  York 
City,  comprising  30  members,  operated  in  this  way  with  a  fully 
developed  system  of  committees. 

At  times,  and  often  for  extended  periods,  all  of  the  boards  wori^ed 
under  high  pressure  and  for  long  hours,  giving  the  best  that  in  them 
lay,  to  hold  the  balance  equitably  between  the  demands  of  the  Army 
and  the  necessities  of  the  Nation's  home  and  economic  life.  Numer- 
ous members  served  without  compensation.  In  a  few  instances  the 
entire  board  declined  to  receive  pay;  and  it  is  estimated  that  about 
one-fifth  of  the  total  personnel  labored  without  monetary  recompense. 

Under  the  original  r^ulations  of  June  30,  1917,  appeals  to  the 
President  were  allowed  without  restriction  to  those  whose  industrial 
or  agricultural  claims  were  denied  by  the  district  boards.  These 
rules  required  a  minute  of  the  reasons  for  the  decision  in  each  case. 
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Many  of  such  notations  forwarded  with  the  records  on  appeal 
amounted  to  careful  I^al  opinions,  sometimes  accompanied  with 
dissenting  views,  and  conclusively  showing  the  intelligent  and  pains- 
taking efforts  of  the  boards  to  be  just  to  both  the  Government  and 
the  i^gistrant.  It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  restricted  space 
provided  on  tj^ie  questionnaire  for  a  minute  of  the  action  by  the  boards 
curtailed  a  similar  expression  of  recorded  opinion. 

Not  infrequently  a  case  of  local  or  even  national  notoriety  arose  in 
whidb  great  j^'essure  was  exerted  for  the  discharge  of  a  registrant. 
The  record  became  voluminous,  with  affidavits  pro  and  con,  and 
occasionally  the  board  patiently  received  extensive  oral  testimony. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  nearly  all  such  cases  the  final  decision  received 
the  approval  of  intelligent  public  opinion. 

The  majority  of  the  boards  were  liberal  in  the  matter  of  reopening 
a  decided  case  upon  the  presentation  of  new  evidence.  All  were 
jealous  of  their  independence  of  action  and  imbued  with  a  desire  to 
carry  throiigh  to  a  successful  conclusion  this  novel  and  drastic  appli- 
cation of  democratic  principles. 

All  classification  by  district  boards  ceased  on  November  16,  1918, 
when  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  flood  of  cases  arising  from  the 
September  12th  registration.  Thus  their  work  continued  about 
16  months.  During  this  period  their  members  gave  the  strongest 
possible  indorsement  to  the  principles  embodied  in  the  selective 
service  system.  With  unselfish  patriotism  they  made,  for  the 
winning  of  the  war,  an  unobtrusive  contribution  of  far  greater  worth 
than  has  yet  been  generally  recognized. 

(17)  mDUSTBIAL  ADVISEBS. 

It  became  necessary  (as  already  explained  in  Chapter  IV),  after  the 
amendment  oi  the  selective  service  act  on  August  31,  1918,  to  give 
special  assistance  to  the  district  boards  for  obtaining  complete  data 
upon  occupational  claims  for  deferment.  It  was  directed  that  each 
district  board  should  appoint  three  persons,  to  be  known  as  industrial 
advisers  to  the  board;  one  to  be  nominated  by  the  Department  of 
Labor^  one  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  one  by  each 
district  board. 

These  advisers  were  to  confer  with  the  managers  and  heads  of 
various  industries  and  those  familiar  with  the  needs  in  other  occupa* 
tions,  including  agriculture;  to  instruct  such  persons  as  to  their  right 
to  file  claims  for  deferred  classification  for  registrants  in  their  employ; 
and  to  furnish  to  the  district  boards  all  information  in  their  possession 
which  might  be  of  use  in  the  work  of  classification.  Any  adviser  was 
authorized  to  initiate  a  claim  for  deferred  classification  on  any  ground 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  board,  although  no  claim  had 
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previously  been  made  for  the  registrant;  and  this  right  could  be  exer- 
cised up  to  the  day  and  hour  fixed  for  the  registrant  to  report  for 
military  duty. 

On  the  date  of  the  armistice  126  out  of  the  total  of  156  district 
boards  in  the  whole  country  had  reported  the  appointment  of  the 
full  quota  of  their  advisers.  But  the  cessation  of  military  activities 
and  of  the  further  operations  of  the  selective  draft  brought  to  an 
early  end  the  work  of  the  industrial  advisers.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  their  work  would  have  increased  greatly  the  eflBciency 
of  the  system  of  deferment  of  registrants  necessary  for  retention  in 
civil  occupations. 

(V)    LOCAL  BOABDS. 

The  term  'iocal  board"  occupies  a  unique  place  in  the  thought  of 
the  Nation  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  has  acquired  a  distinct 
individuality.  Long  after  the  selective  service  machinery  will  have 
been  dismantled,  and  the  processes  of  the  draft  will  have  faded  from 
memory,  the  term  ''local  board"  will  hold  its  place  in  our  speech  as 
the  typical  mark  of  the  system  that  lifted  America  from  the  most 
peaceful  of  Nations  to  a  place  of  first  magnitude  among  military 
powers.  That  mobilization  of  man  power  was  chiefly  accomplished, 
not  by  military  oflficers,  nor  even  by  civiHans  peculiarly  trained  for 
such  service,  but  by  laymen  from  each  community,  chosen  only  for 
their  imquestioned  patriotism,  fair-mindedness,  and  integrity,  and 
impeUed  solely  by  the  motive  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice. 

1.  Character  of  membership. — In  framing  the  selective  service  act 
Congress  definitely  decided  to  entrust  the  draft  directly  to  the  people, 
and  to  enlist  their  full  confidence  by  placing  upon  them  the  fuUest 
responsibility.  Thus  was  the  draft,  by  the  very  t^rms  of  the  act, 
made  neither  Federal  nor  military,  but  civilian  and  local.  To  effectu- 
ate the  ideal  of  localizing  the  draft,  it  seemed  necessary  to  have  it 
administered  by  committees  of  men  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
lives  and  circumstances  of  the  people  of  their  communities.  This 
intimate  knowledge  was  reckoned  to  be  physically  possible  only  in  a 
community  not  exceeding  30,000  inhabitants.  The  total  nimiber  of 
boards  has  fluctuated  slightly,  owing  to  changes  in  coimty  organiza^- 
tion;  but  it  finally  stood  at  4,648  (including  the  Territories),  with  a 
total  roster  of  14,416  members.  Appendix  Table  91-A  shows  the 
composition  in  the  respective  States. 

It  was  fm'ther  realized  that  board  members  should  be  chosen  from 
the  standpoint  of  environment  rather  than  with  reference  to 
their  professions  or  calling.  Neither  legal  nor  governmental  train- 
ing was  the  essential  qualification.  An  intimate  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  all  varieties  of  local  conditions  being  necessary,  a 
composite  board  of  capable,  reputable,  and  representative  men,  hav- 
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ing  different  careers  a^d  experiences,  would  be  the  best  judges  of  the 
equities  of  the  law  in  its  application  to  their  neighbors.  Local  boards 
were  constituted  on  the  principle  of  their  peerage  with  the  men  whose 
cases  they  were  to  decide.  That  the  boards  were  genuinely  repre- 
sentative of  their  communities  is  demonstrated  by  the  wide  range 
of  their  occupations,  given  in  Table  95. 

Table  95. — Occupations  of  local  board  members. 


Occupations  of  local  board  members. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Total,  pereonnel,  Oct.  1, 1918,  reporting  as  to  oceupationB. 

Medicine 

Public  office 

Law 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Banking 

Manufacturing 

Education 

Labor 

Transportation 

Clergy 

Other  occupations 


Number. 


13,564 

4,246 

2,841 

1,517 

982 

975 

379 

313 

142 

121 

102 

74 

1,872 


How  vital  to  the  system  was  this  feature  of  the  local  board  compo- 
sition, viz,  the  local  character  of  their  membership,  has  already  been 
dwelt  on  in  Chapter  I.  But  it  is  here  appropriate  to  note  some  practi- 
cal consequences,  due  apparently  to  this  feature. 

(a)  One  was  that  they  became  the  bujffers  between  the  individual  citi- 
zen and  the  Federal  Gro  vemment ;  and  thus  they  attracted  and  diverted, 
like  local  groimding  wires  in  an  electric  coil,  sucli  resentment  or  dis- 
content as  might  have  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  war  measures, 
had  it  been  focussed  on  the  central  authorities.  Its  diversion 
and  grounding  at  5,000  local  points  dissipated  its  force,  and 
enabled  the  central  war  machine  to  function  smoothly  without  the 
disturbance  that  might  have  been  caused  by  the  concentrated  total 
of  dissatisfaction.  A  disappointed  claimant  for  exemption  met  a 
board  member  one  day  on  the  street,  and  burst  out:  '*Your  ruling 
was  rank  and  damnable."  The  board  member  replied:  **We  did  our 
duty  in  the  light  of  the  facts."  "All  the  same,"  replied  the  irate 
citizen,  '  *you  went  wrong.  And  if  I  only  took  the  time  and  trouble 
to  appeal  to  Washington,  they  would  tell  you  that  you  were  wrong, 
and  I  would  get  justice.  They  would  never  stand  for  such  a  ruling. 
They  know  what's  right,  and  they  would  soon  see  that  you  were 
made  to  do  the  right  thing.  But  I  am  not  going  to  appeal.  Only  I 
want  you  to  know  what  I  think  of  your  board."  This  was  typical 
of  the  board's  fimction  as  a  buffer — a  decentralizer  of  individual  dis- 
content with  the  enforcement  of  the  law.     The  war  value  of  this 
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function  was  ^lormons,  and  it  is  a  demonstration  of  one  of  the  vir- 
tues of  a  decentralized  administration. 

But  the  boards  became  the  bearers  of  this  burden;  they,  and  l^ey 
only,  were  the  sufferers;  while  the  Government  was  the  gainer,  and 
was  all  the  freer  to  achieve  its  war  measxu'es.  This  feature  must  be 
coimted,  therefore,  in  footing  up  the  national  biU  of  gratitude  to  the 
devoted  men  who  bore  uncomplainingly  the  slings  and  arrows  of  such 
discontent. 

(b)  Another  feature,  developing  from  the  responsibility  placed  on 
local  leaders,  was  the  conscientious  and  fearless  persistence  shown  in 
following  up  the  technical  draft  register — rich  and  poor  ahke,  pow- 
erful as  well  as  humble.  To  the  genuine  pleadings  of  a  meritorious 
claimant,  they  were  considerate  and  patient.  But  to  the  quibbling 
expedients  of  the  man  who  sought  to  evade  his  obvious  duty,  they 
were  relentless,  especially  when  he  sought  the  aid  of  legal  technicali- 
ties. In  such  cases,  they  exhibited  the  qualities  of  the  sleuthhound 
which  never  leaves  the  trail  imtil  the  quarry  is  run  down.  Their 
official  responsibility  for  raising  the  Army  was  touched  to  the  quick; 
their  personal  efficiency  was  at  stake;  and  they  made  it  their  business 
to  persist  in  that  man's  case  till  the  end,  and  to  demonstrate  to  him 
and  to  the  pubUc  that  the  national  claim  on  him  was  inexorable  and 
immutable,  and  that  neither  fear  nor  favor  would  relax  their  enforce- 
ment of  that  duty.  In  this  attitude  they  found  ample  support  in  the 
public  sentiment  of  their  community. 

In  two  or  three  instances  of  national  notoriety  the  aid  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  finally  to  be  invoked  to  fortify  the  efforts 
of  the  boards.  But  the  following  letter,  from  an  Atlantic  local  board, 
exhibits  the  board  relying  sturdily  upon  its  own  pluck  to  cope  with 
the  problem,  in  the  form  of  a  whole  family  of  technical  evaders: 

Sbftbmbbr  2,  1918. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  chief  clerk  says  that  you  telephoned  for  a  report  on  the  X  caees, 
which  were  in  the  United  States  district  court.  We  would  have  written  sooner  but 
we  were  in  the  United  States  court  Friday  from  10  a.  m.  till  4.90  p.  m. ;  also  on  Saturday 
the  board  was  there  till  1  p.  m.,  after  which  we  had  42  hearings  for  the  evening,  which 
we  finished  at  11  p.  m. ;  these  cases  involved  the  questions  as  to  whether  the  condition 
occurred  according  to  the  new  rulings  as  mentioned  in  the  seventy-fourth  aection  of 
the  two  hundred  and  eleventh  amendment  as  embodied  on  the  second  page  of  the 
one  hundred  and  ninth  Bulletin;  if  we  heard  these  cases  the  way  they  do  in  the  United 
States  court,  we  wouldn't  have  finished  them  in  26  years. 

John  X's  case  was  dismissed  by  the  court  in  our  favor  at  1  p.  m.  Friday,  August  23; 
John  was  inducted  at  7  a.  m.  August  26;  he  foiled  to  report,  and  the  same  afternoon 
was  reported  to  the  police  as  a  deserter;  at  9  p.  m.  we  were  served  with  a  writ  to  show 
cause,  etc.,  and  stop  further  proceedings  and  come  down  to  the  Federal  Building  in 
the  morning.  We  went  down  the  next  morning,  and  the  United  States  court  said  to 
withdraw  the  order  of  arrast  as  John  was  not  a  deserter.  We  said  he  was.  The  court 
said  he  wasn't.    We  said  he  was  and  the  United  States  attorney  said  he  was,  Capt.  A. 
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isdd  he  WAB,  and  Iii^>ector  B.  from  The  Adjutant  General -s  Offiee  aaid  he  was;  so  we 
telegraphed  to  Washington  for  instnictlons.  John  was  given  into  our  custody  in  the 
courtroom  Saturday  at  1  p.  m.  We  still  held  he  was  a  deserter,  and  took  him  right  up 
to  your  office .  Capt .  € .  held  that  it  was  up  to  the  hoard  whether  he  was  a  real  deserter 
€r  a  nonwiillitl  delinquent.  Neither  Capt.  €.  nor  Capt.  A.  offered  to  feed  him,  and  the 
Government  has  given  us  no  allowance  lor  meals  (or  for  anything  else  since  last 
February  )i  So  we  took  John  over  to  Main  Street  at  1.15,  and  paroled  him  in  his  own 
custody  so  he  could  buy  his  own  dinner.  He  reported  back  to  the  board  at  5  p.  m. 
(These  fellows  are  big  eaters).    John  is  now  at  Camp  Gordon,  Ga. 

James  JC  was  previously  brought  down  from  Fort  Bhmk  by  a  lieutenant.    His  case ' 
was  dismiBsed  in  ow  favor  at  4.90  p.  m.  on  Friday,  and  he  is  now  back  at  Fort  Blank. 

Jim's  case  was  a  haebus  corpus.  John  had  a  certiorari.  Joseph  X,  the  last  member 
of  the  family,  has  now  taken  out  some  new  kind  of  a  writ,  which  we  aigued  some  on 
Saturday  morning,  but  don't  quite  understand.  The  United  States  court  reserved 
decision  in  this  case,  but  we  think  it  will  be  finished  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  so  that 
Joeeph  can  go  with  the  band  on  Wednesday  when  the  240  boys  go  to  Camp.  This 
wipes  out  our  class  I. 

P«  S. — ^Theae  writs  are  getting  the  board  all  balled  up.  We  are  taking  a  course  in 
"writs  "  now,  so  we  can  do  our  bit  and  h^p  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

(c)  One  further  consequenoe  of  the  method  adopted  in  the  selec- 
tion of  local  board  members  remains  to  be  mentioned.  In  making 
the  selection  of  some  14,000  individual  officials  from  the  local  citi- 
zenship, it  was  inherent  that  an  even  standard  of  excellence  could 
not  be  attained.  Weaknesses  in  personnel  occasionally  developed; 
but  this,  it  is  believed,  must  be  regarded  as  an  inseparable  incident 
in  the  prompt  organization' <^  any  body  of  pubUc  servants  of  equsd 
size,  destined  for  an  exactiiog  task  novel  to  the  present  generation. 
Time  developed  the  necessity  for  the  removal  of  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  members.  In  a  few  instances  this  action  was  called  forth 
by  the  discovery  of  irregularities  either  in  connection  with  compen- 
sation or  in  dealings  with  registrants.  Occasionally  a  member  was 
found  to  lack  the  requisite  administrative  capacity.  In  other 
scattered  instances,  neglect  of  duty  required  removal.  The  aggre- 
gate of  these  cases,  however,  was  so  negligible  from  a  national  stand-* 
point  that  the  efficiency  of  the  draft  administration  was  never 
threatened,  and  the  high  average  quality  of  pubhc  service  rendered 
by  the  boards  was  not  appreciably  lowered. 

2.  DtUies. — ^The  duty  of  the  local  board  was  to  mobilize  the  se- 
lectives  as  directed.  But  in  this  concise  statement  is  comprised  the 
entire  gamut  of  a  hundred  complex  processes.  Except  for  the 
initial  registration  of  June  5,  1917,  the  local  boards  had  chaise  of 
every  one  of  the  steps  ill  the  transit  from  home  to  camp. 

The  registration  was  the  first  main  stage  of  the  process.  Then 
came  the  determination  of  serial  and  order  numbers.  The  classi- 
fication was  the  next  and  largest  stage.  And  finally  came  the  call 
and  the  entrainment.  But  each  of  these  parts  became  itself  a  center 
for  many  minor  processes,  and  each  of  these  in  turn  for  othei*s. 
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Moreover,  each  individual  case  had  its  own  variety  of  peculiarity, 
and  led  to  special  inquiries  and  deliberations.  Add  to  this,  that  rec- 
ords must  accurately  be  kept  of  each  act  done  in  every  part  of  every 
registrant's  case.  And,  besides  the  attention  necessary  merely  for 
reaching  an  official  decision,  there  was  added  the. time  and  labor 
demanded  in  almost  every  case  for  a  cluster  of  tentative  and  informal 
inquiries  appurtenant  to  matters  coming  before  the  board.  The 
Tegulations  composed  a  thick  volume,  numbering  250  sections  and 
433  pages,  with  more  than  100  important  forms;  and  these  must  be 
mastered  for  daily  and  instant  use. 

In  short,  the  duties  of  the  local  boards,  even  when  considered 
merely  in  the  dry  enumeration  of  their  several  details,  constituted  a 
complete  and  intricate  administrative  system.  It  would  be  idle  here 
to  set  them  forth  in  detail;  suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
page  in  the  entire  volume  of  regulations  which  does  not  contain  a 
half  dozen  times,  in  endless  variety,  that  most  familiar  phrase  of  duty, 
'^The  local  hoard  shall  proceed''  to  do  this  or  that. 

But  even  these  interminable  duties  of  the  selective  service  system 
were  by  no  means  the  measure  of  the  boards'  task.  For  it  soon  came 
about  that  the  conmiunity  identified  the  board  as  the  sole  local 
agent  and  embodiment  of  affairs  military;  and  there  was  ever-in- 
creasing resort  to  it  for  information  on  all  subjects  related  to  the  war. 
A  Uterally  endless  stream  of  inquiries  submerged  them,  at  all  hours 
of  day  and  night.  Nothing  in  the  broad  range  of  national  or  local 
affairs  was  deemed  unlikely  to  be  known  by  the  board,  or  to  be  un- 
worthy of  their  attention.  Solomon  himself  would  have  been 
jealous  of  the  wisdom  and  judgment  attributed  to  them. 

This  addition  to  their  burden  was  an  exhausting  one,  in  time  and 
energy.  It  brought  some  compensations,  no  doubt,  in  the  gratifi- 
cation naturally  to  be  gained  from  popular  attribution  of  semi-omnis- 
'cience  and  semi -omnipotence.  But  whatever  the  balance  of  burden  or 
compensation,  the  boards  accepted  and  discharged  this  additional 
portion  of  their  duty  with  the  same  steady  and  genial  devotion 
which  marked  all  of  their  work. 

The  annals  of  every  board,  no  doubt,  here  run  much  the  same. 
But  the  following  letter  to  a  State  adjutant  general,  with  its  frank 
but  good-humored  repartee  and  its  revelation  of  dogged  perse- 
verance under  a  hopeless  overload,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
cheerful  and  manly  American  spirit  which  helped  the  boards  to  carry 
their  heavy  duties;  the  letter  was  written  in  response  to  a  request  for 
an  immediate  report  of  progress  due  to  be  made  in  the  classification 
of  registrants  of  September  12,  1918: 

Sir:  Because  this  board  and  its  meager  staff  is  so  busy 
Counseling  registrants — 
Reconciling  mothers — 
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Ffttiently  answering  dozens  of  inquiries  by  mail,  telephone,  and  telegraph — 

Issuing  permits  for  passports — 

Writing  to  transfer  boards  and  telling  them  what  to  do  with  Form  2008-A — 

Making  out  induction  pax>er8  for  S.  A.  T.  C.  registrants — 

Copying  our  4,439  registration  cards — 

Writing  up  cover  sheets — 

Hunting  up  questionnaires  without  order  numbers  in  order  to  append  additional 
late  arrival  affidavits  of  the  X.  Y.  Z.  Co.  for  deferred  industrial  classi- 
fication in  Class  II  of  aliens  (who  are  sure  to  be  in  Class  V) — 

Preparing  routii^  and  transportation  requests  for  individual  inductants  under 
competent  orders,  who  are  to  be  entrained  for  Kelly  Field,  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
or  Carlstrom  Field,  Arcadia,  Fla. — 

Counseling  the  poor  innocents  as  to  how  many  *  *  suits  of  underwear  shall  I  take? ' ' — 

Advising  them  firmly  though  with  kindness  that  while  requests  for  tourist  sleep- 
ing-car accommodations  will  be  issued  to  them,  oiur  experience  is  that  there 
will  be  no  tourist  cars  available,  and  that  they  will  sleep  on  the  floor — 

Preparing  seven  meal  tickets,  three  copies  for  each  man — 

Issuing  new  registration  cards  and  new  final  classification  cards  to  men  who  have 
"had  their  pocketbooks  stolen "  (?)  and  are  afraid  of  being  rounded  up — 

Issuing  certificates  of  immunity  to  46-year  old  men  who  present  proofs  of  birth 
date  80  that  they  won't  be  rounded  up — 

Advising  colored  ladies  (to  their  manifest  satisfaction)  as  to  prospective  Govern- 
ment allotments  and  allowances  to  come  from  their  casual  spouses  when  in 
the  service — 

Telling  anxious  Y.  M.  C.  A.  recruits  how  they  can  apply  to  have  their  cases  re- 
opened and  claims  for  occupational  exemption  considered — - 

Advising  by  mail  the  assistant  district  attorney  of county,  who  desires  to 

prosecute  a  registrant  for  not  supporting  his  wife- 
Trying  to  keep  several  thousand  questionnaires  and  registration  cards,  minus 
order  numbers  as  yet,  out  of  irremediable  chaos  due  to  lack  of  filing  cabinets 
or  other  facilities — 

Reconciling  our  haMworking  limited  service  man  to  writing  up  his  * 'daily  morn- 
ing reports"  on  a  form  adapted  for  a  full  company  of  men,  including  mules — 

Conducting  voluminous  correspondence  with  perturbed  mustering-in  officers  at 
distant  cantonments  about  registrants  who  have  been  picked  up  without  Form 
1007  in  their  possession  and  shot  into  camp  without  proper  induction  papers  in 
order  that  some  yap  deputy  sheriff  can  get  the  $50  reward  because  he  needed 
the  money — 

Futilcly  registering  ex-soldiers  and  sailors  discharged  for  physical  disability — 

Getting  into  a  comer  occasionally  and  going  crazy  trying  to  study  out  an  abstruse 
legal  problem  from  an  interesting  433  page  textbook  called  Selective  Service 
Regulations,  second  edition.  Form  999-A — 

Cla88if3dng  questionnaires — 
Engaging,  for  physical  examinations  of  several  hundred  men,  doctors  who  are 
already  bereft  of  their  wita  on  account  of  the  Spanish  influenza — 

Preparing  dozens  and  dozens  and  dozens  of  Form  1010  for  these  examinations, 
three  copies  of  each — 

Postponing  the  examinations  after  all,  because  the  doctors  simply  can't  come, 
and  redating  all  the  Forms  1010 — 

Doing  dozens  more  things  daily  and  nightly  and  Sundays  and  holidays,  of  which 
the  foregoing  are  mere  samples — 
Because,  I  say,  the  board  and  its  meager  staff  are  so  busy  with  a  number  of  such 
matters,  I  beg  to  report 
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That,  though  probably  about  half  the  questionnaires  of  the  ''First  series,  i^jstrantfl 
of  September,  1918,  *'  have  been  classified,  we  haven't  time  or  inclination  or  energy 
to  count  them,  even  approximately;  about  half  the  physical  examinations  have  been 
concluded,  and  on  Sunday  we  are  going  to  try  to  catch  up  with  our  ccnrrespondence, 
if  the  master  list  doesn't  come,  which  we  presume  it  will,  however,  in  which  event, 
we  hope  to  have  four  volunteer  typists  pound  out  five  copies  of  Form  102  (the  churches 
are  all  closed,  so  it  won't  matter), — ^and,  anyhow,  we  lost  the  "Progress  chart**  the 
very  day  it  arrived.  And  it  is  our  opinion,  if  we  may  be  permitted  the  liberty  to 
express  it,  that  what  the  Government  wants  (or  ought  to  want  in  the  present  urgency) 
is  men,  not  classiiications,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  the  boys  on  the  firing  line  in 
France  don't  care  a  whoop  in  hades  how  many  registrants  Local  Board  No.  3  of  Union 
County  classifies  in  Class  V  or  in  Class  IV,  Division  A,  eo  we  called  out  every  man 
who  made  no  claim  or  who  waived  all  claims,  or  who  had  a  manifestly  insufficient 
claim,  classified  him  at  once,  and  called  him  for  physical  examination;  if  it  were 
not  for  the  blasted  epidemic,  we  should  be  ready  to  report  practically  full  comple- 
tion of  physical  examinations  now;  but  we  shall  be  in  any  event,  within  a  week, 
even  if  we  explode  in  the  attempt  and  incapacitate  for  all  time  the  few  remaining 
distraught  doctors  that  are  still  available  to  cajolery  and  patriotic  urging;  in  the 
meantime,  we  shall  classify  now  and  then,  when  we  can,  an  alien  or  two,  to  swell 
our  general  list  of  classifications. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  been  wanting  to  write  this  letter  since  we  were  appointed  in 
May,  1917;  so  excuse  it,  please.  Furtherm<»re — and  we  say  this  in  no  mood  oi  rancor 
or  in  imdue  pride  of  spirit — we  don't  care  if  you  do  send  it  to  the  Provost  Marshal 
General.  In  fact,  we  wish  you  would.  No  more  benevolent  attention  could  accrue 
to  members  of  local  boards  than  the  gentle  joys  of  coiut-martial  and  cool  retirement 
somewhere  in  nice  quiet  cells,  fed  and  cared  for,  during  the  period  of  the  balance  of 
the  Emergency. 

And  further  deponent  sayeth  not  (because  his  wife  has  just  telephoned  as  to  why 
the  deuce  he  doesn't  come  home,  he'll  surely  be  sick),  and  will  now  quench  the 
midnight  shining  bulb  and  go,  and  try  to  get  around  early  in  the  morning  and  en- 
deavor to  find  that  lost  "Progress  chart"  (drat  it!)" 

One  of  the  remarkable  and  unexpected  results  of  this  congeries  of 
responsibilities  was  that  often  the  boards,  incidentally  to  their  mili- 
tary decisions,  became  also,  and  perforce,  a  beneficent  welfare 
agency  for  the  community.  Obliged  by  their  duties  to  gain  ac- 
quaintance with  the  intimate  facts  of  the  family  life  of  their  neighbors, 
they  constantly  assisted  in  the  placation  of  domestic  difficulties  and 
the  lightening  of  family  burdens: 

John  married  a  widow  with  a  child,  after  May  18,  1917  and  so  was  called  for  a  hear- 
ing. The  three  of  them  appeared,  accompanied  by  his  60-year-old  mother.  The 
neatly  attired  wife  acted  disdainfully  intolerant  of  the  old  woman,  who  was  bare- 
headed and  shrouded  in  a  well-worn  shawl;  but  the  trembling  mother  was  too  anxious 
about  the  welfare  of  her  son  to  mind  that.  John  earned  $100  a  month  and  contri- 
buted $6  a  month  to  his  mother,  who  did  washing  for  a  living,  although  suffering 
from  rheumatism.  The  young  wife  was  angry,  and  John  was  imeasy,  when  we  up- 
braided him  for  deserting  in  her  old  age  the  woman  who  had  given  birth  to  him,  his 
best  friend  who  had  lovingly  cared  for  him  in  his  sickness,  fed,  clothed,  and  educated 
him;  leaving  her  in  an  enfeebled  condition,  the  only  time  she  had  ever  needed  his 
comfort  and  support.  He  was  denied  exemption  on  the  dependency  created  by 
marriage,  but  was  told  that  if  he  provided  properly  for  his  mother  his  claim  would 
receive  favorable  consideration.  The  result  ^'as  a  written  agreement,  signed  by  the 
son,  wife,  and  mother,  that  John  would  give  the  old  woman  $20  a  month,  and  that 
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failure  in  a  single  month  would  mean  his  induction  into  the  Anny.  Half  a  year 
later  Jolm  was  called  in  on  the  ''Work  or  Fight"  order.  The  whole  family  appeared. 
The  old  mother  was  c(Hnfortably  dressed  and  wore  a  feath^ed  bat.  The  wife  acted 
in  a  kindly  and  considerate  manner  toward  the  mother. 

In  one  case  an  affidavit  in  support  of  a  claim  for  deferred  classification,  which  the 
wife  had  originally  signed »  was  subseqitently  withdrawn  by  the  wife.  In  the  en- 
suing investigation  it  developed  that  both  the  man  and  wife  were  apparently  persons 
of  little  moral  character.  There  was  present  in  the  case  the  appalling  feature  of  a 
fine  little  boy,  perhaps  5  years  of  age,  who  was  living  in  an  environment  that  prom- 
ised nothing  short  of  his  absolute  ruin  if  he  were  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  respon- 
sible and  reputable  persons.  The  final  outcome  of  the  case  was  that  the  man  was 
certified  for  service  and  sent  to  an  Army  camp,  a  position  was  obtained  for  the  woman, 
and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  board,  the  little  boy  was  placed  in  a  home 
where  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  properly. 

3.  Moral  responsibility  for  {he  selective  draft. — But  to  the  strictly 
technical  and  administrative  part  of  the  boards'  task^  laborious  as 
it  proved,  was  added  the  momentous  moral  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing the  selective  draft  a  success  in  its  human  and  patriotic  aspect. 
The  boards  were  the  outer  point  of  official  contact,  local  and  national, 
between  the  civilian  life  and  the  Army  life.  The  task  was  theirs 
of  so  administering  the  system,  in  spirit  and  in  conduct,  as  to  recon- 
cile the  people  to  its  drastic  requirements  while  effectively  and 
speedily  raising  the  Army.  To  assist  in  keeping  this  great  objec- 
tive ever  before  their  conscience,  the  following  letter  was  addressed 
to  members  of  local  boards  on  July  26,  1917,  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  to  issue  their  first  call  to  registrants  to  appear  for  exami- 
nation: 

You  are  entering  on  a  difficult  task,  the  gra^Hty  of  which  is  beyond  anything  that 
can  be  said  in  the  way  of  discussion.  You  realize  the  significance  of  what  you  are 
to  do,  and  you  know  that  a  responsibility  heavier  perhaps  than  any  you  have  ever 
faced,  is  upon  you. 

War  demands  individual  sacrifice  to  the  common  cause.  No  people  ever  approached 
war  with  a  calmer  appreciation  of  that  sacrifice  or  a  firmer  resolve  to  bear  it  and  to 
present  themselves  ''to  be  classified  for  service  in  the  place  to  which  it  sliall  best 
serve  the  common  good  to  call  them."  Tliis  calm  determination  could  not  exist 
were  it  not  for  the  confidence  of  the  Nation  in  its  institutions.  In  this  public  con- 
fidence is  found  the  very  spirit  of  the  selective  service  law.  The  most  sacred  rights 
of  country,  home,  and  family  are  entrusted  for  adjudication  to  local  citizens  and 
officials,  nominated  by  State  governors  and  appointed  by  the  President.  The  most 
equitable  rules  that  could  be  devised  have  been  prescribed 'for  guidance,  and  the 
administration  of  these  rules  and  the  sacrifice  that  is  offered  by  your  neighbors  is 
entnisted  to  your  hands. 

From  every  one  is  demanded  a  sacrifice.  But  there  is  one  thought  to  be  kept 
always  in  your  mind.  The  selected  rnun  offers  his  life.  There  is  no  greater  giving  than 
this;  and  that  thomi;ht  should  guide  you  always.  There  may  be  a  few  who  will  urge 
upon  yoa  claims  for  exemption  or  discharge  that,  whatever  may  be  your  inclinations 
of  sympathy  or  affection,  you  will  know  ought  not  to  be  granted.  It  will  strengthen 
you  to  remember  that  for  every  exemption  or  discharge  that  is  made  for  indiiddual  con- 
venienee,  or  to  escape  personal  loss  of  money  or  property,  or  for  favor  or  affection,  some 
Other  man,  whose  time  would  not  otherwise  have  co7ne,  must  incur  the  risk  of  losing  his  life. 

There  can  be  no  room  for  hesitation  in  such  a  case. 
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Another  fundamental  thought  ib  this: 

You  are  not  a  court  for  the  adjustment  of  differences  between  two  persons  m  eonirth' 
versy.  You  are  agents  of  the  Government,  engaged  in  selecting  men  for  the  Cioveni- 
ment  and  there  is  no  controversy.  You,  acting  for  the  (rovemment,  are  to  investi* 
gate  each  case  in  the  interests  of  the  Nati/m,  and  never  in  the  interests  of  an  vuHMwiL 
There  is  not  one  exemption  or  discharge  in  the  law  or  r^ulations  that  is  put  there 
for  the  benefit  of  any  individual.  All  are  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  Natiaoi  aad 
to  the  end  that  "  the  whole  Nation  may  be  a  team  in  which  each  man  shall  play  the 
part  for  which  he  is  best  fitted." 

There  should  be  no  rules  like  those  of  court  procedure,  no  technical  rules  of  evi- 
dence. You  should  proceed  to  investigate  cases  about  which  you  are  not  satisfied 
exactly  as  you,  as  an  individual,  would  proceed  to  inform  yourself  of  any  fact  about 
which  you  are  in  doubt. 

Last  of  all,  it  is  important  to  say  a  word  about  yoiur  own  sacrifice.  The  place  to 
which  you  have  been  called  is  one  which  no  man  would  seek  save  in  the  performance 
of  one  of  the  highest  of  patriotic  duties.  There  is  not,  in  any  real  sense,  any  remu- 
neration. Because  thousands  of  citizens  urged  that  members  of  local  boards  should 
not  be  placed  in  a  position  of  performing  their  grave  duties  for  pay,  the  regulations 
provide  that,  ordinarily,  the  service  shall  be  uncompensated.  Beacuse  it  was  not 
desired  that  any  man  be  prevented  from  rendering  the  service  by  the  necessity  for 
earning  his  daily  bread,  a  small  remuneration  was  provided. 

The  Nation  needs  men,  and  needs  them  qidckly.  The  hours  will  then  be  long  and 
the  work  absorbing.  The  duty  is  always  to  take  and  never  to  give,  and  human  nature 
is  such  that  there  will  be  little  praise  and  some  blame.  The  sacrifice  of  many  of  those 
whose  cases  are  to  be  decided  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  men  who  are  to  decide 
them;  and  yoiur  only  reward  must  be  the  knowledge  that,  at  great  personal  sacrifice, 
you  are  rendering  your  country  an  indispensable  service  in  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
moment. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  responsibility  of  local  boards  was  staggering. 
Men  hitherto  safe  from  the  turmoil  of  life  were  being  withdrawn  from 
sheltered  homes,  to  be  thrown  into  the  maw  of  a  military  machine. 
The  courae  of  lives  was  being  radically  and  violently  turned.  Most 
of  the  solectives  were  severing  family  ties.  All  were  called  for  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  Any  other  than  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment would  have  scouted  the  idea  of  intrusting  to  civiUans,  in 
most  cases  imtrained  in  administrative  capacities,  such  an  enormous 
and  complex  task.  The  tremendous  menace  of  the  German  military 
machine  was  never  more  obvious  than  at  the  time  America  took  up 
arms.  Many  wise  men  of  our  own  Government  doubted  the  feasi- 
bility of  creating  an  army  entirely  through  civilian  agencies.  It  is 
an  irrefutable  proof  of  the  high  capacity  of  our  people  for  self-gov- 
ernment, and  an  everlasting  vindication  of  true  democracy,  that  a 
system  so  intimately  affecting  the  lives  of  our  people  should  have 
been  intrusted  to  imtrained  representatives  of  the  local  community 
and  that  it  should  have  been  so  well  executed. 

4.  Popular  support, — A  law  directly  affecting,  and  with  sacrificial 
burden,  the  mass  of  citizens  in  their  daily  life,  to  be  successful  must 
be  supported  by  popular  sentiment.  That  the  boards  did  achieve 
that  success  is  undoubted.     What  were  the  reasons? 
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(a)  One  reason  undoubtedly  is  that  the  law  itself  and  the  regula- 
tions framed  to  apply  it  were  essentially  fair  and  reasonable.  This 
is  apparent,  in  theory  at  least,  to  all  who  have  studied  them.  But 
the  test  of  these  qualities  was  in  the  practical  application ;  and  if  this 
test  had  failed,  the  board  members  tiiemselves  would  have  been  the 
most  sensitive  to  perceive  the  shortcomings  of  the  system  which  their 
duty  obliged  them  to  enforce.  Yet  their  testimony  is  unanimous 
that  amidst  all  the  complexities  of  local  variety  of  conditions  the  law 
and  the  regulations  emerged  as  thoroughly  fitted  to  the  task. 

A  typical  letter  from  a  board  member  in  the  State  of  New  York 
says:  "The  rules  were  so  eminently  fair  and  so  perfectly  adaptable 
to  every  case  that  there  remained  small  room  for  debate.  Personally 
I  believe  I  have  many  more  friends  in  this  district  than  before  the 
work  b^an;  and  there  was  indeed  not  a  little  apprehension  in  the 
b^inning  as  to  how  a  Protestant  Episcopal  rector  would  get  on  with 
a  population  90  per  cent  of  which  is  composed  of  Russians,  Aus- 
Irians,  and  Roumanian  Jews.  The  S.  S..R.  has  made  it  all  possible." 
A  midwestem  member,  with  rational  appreciation  of  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  a  uniform  system  to  local  conditions,  thus  expresses  a 
general  sentiment:  "Things  which  might  not  appear  to  work  the 
best  with  us  we  realized  were  probably  better  than  some  other  sug- 
gestion might  prove  in  actual  practice;  and  the  rule  which  might  not 
exactly  fit  one  locality  was  probably  fitting  better  the  country  over 
than  a  different  one.''  "All  of  our  registrants,''  says  another  board 
in  Philadelphia,  "are  satisfied,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  Army;  for 
even  if  they  do  have  to  go  to  camp  they  leave  with  a  feeling  of  having 
gotten  the  best  treatment  possible.  I  can  honestly  say  that  this 
system  devised  by  the  War  Department  meted  out  justice  to  all, 
r^ardless  of  religion,  local  standing,  or  color." 

"The  selective  service  system,"  says  another,  "is  the  loveler  of 
barriers  between  the  classes  and  the  masses;  it  is  the  only  method 
which  overcomes  the  often  repeated  complaint  that  'the  poor  fight 
the  battles  of  the  rich.'  It  is  the  only  fair  method  of  recruiting  an 
army."  And  a  Missouri  board  formally  places  on  record  the  follow- 
ing conclusion:  "We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  in  our 
official  judgment  the  Selective  Service  Law  is  the  greatest  scheme 
ever  conceived  in  the  minds  of  men  for  raising  an  army.  It  is  fair, 
just,  equitable,  humane,  and  admirable,  even  to  its  minutest  detail. 
In  our  judgment  a  sufficient  army  could  not  have  been  raised  without 
the  comprehensive  draft  system." 

To  the  fairness  and  reasonableness  of  the  law  and  the  regulations 
must  be  ascribed  a  large  part  of  the  satisfaction  with  the  system. 

(6)  But  the  boards  themselves  must  also  be  fair  and  reasonable  if 
the  law  were  to  have  its  perfect  working.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
personal  element  in  its  administration  be  wise  and  impartial.     Upon 
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the  boards  rested  the  task  of  developing  eonfid^ice  in  the  weU-deviaed 
system  of  the  draft.  Many  persons  were  at  first  pessimistic  at  the 
prospect  of  its  administration.  But  the  impressicm  early  gained 
ground  that  the  system  was  and  would  be  a  fair  one.  As  time  went 
on,  and  the  care,  devotion,  fairness,  and  sacrifice  of  board  members 
became  obvious,  the  confidence  of  the  people  grew  steadily  and  surely. 
Those  within  its  operation  demanded  nothing  more  than  that  it  be 
impartially  administered;  this  fact  once  obvious,  even  those  least 
moved  by  the  impulse  of  sacrifice  awaited  their  turn  philosophically. 
And  as  the  war  proceeded, and  America'spart  becameamoreimportant 
one  and  the  boards'  qualities  of  strength  and  wisdom  became  more 
and  more  obvious  throughout  all  classes  of  the  eommunity,  the  tide 
of  approval  for  the  selective  draft  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  the 
dominant  sentiment  finally  became  a  readiness  and  even  an  eagerness 
to  enter  the  draft  without  waiting  for  a  call.  In  short,  the  spirit  of 
volunteering  had  been  bred  within  the  draft. 

The  boards'  letters  chronicle  this  spirit  abundantly.    A  few  of  these* 
characteristic  passages  must  be  quoted: 

We  thought  it  would  iDterest  yoa  to  hear  with  what  fine  patriotic  Bpirit  99  per  cent 
of  the  qualified  registiants  received  the  infcvmation  that  they  had  been  selected  to 
serve  their  country .  Here  are  some  of  the  things  they  said  when  so  informed :  ^ '  Good, '  * 
"I  am  glad,"  "Thank  you,"  ''I  am  very  proud,"  "That  just  suits  me,"  "Fine," 
"No  objections,"  "Tickled  to  death;"  and  some  of  them  seemed  so  pleased  that 
nothing  Bbatt  of  a  hearty  handshake  would  satisfy  ihem.  Many  of  them  "who  were 
rejected  showed  signs  of  disappointment;  one  man  went  away  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
To  show  further  the  spirit  animating  the  men,  we  must  tell  you  that  we  had  several 
married  men,  who  not  only  made  no  claim  for  deferred  classification,  but  also  signed 
the  waiver  and  got  their  wives  to  do  likewise.  One  of  such  men,  an  Italian,  who  has 
been  in  this  country  11  years,  was  rejected,  as  he  thought,  for  underweight.  He  was 
so  disappointed  that  the  day  after  his  examination  he  visited  the  ofBce  of  the  chairman 
of  the  board  and  requested  that  he  be  given  some  medicine  to  build  him  up  so  that 
he  might  gain  the  weight  necessary  to  enable  him  to  qualify.  When  asked  why  he 
did  not  claim  deferred  classification  on  the  ground  of  having  a  dependent  wife  and 
child,he  answered  with  the  wisdom  of  a  simple  mind ,  "If  everybody  claims  exemption, 
who  is  going  to  do  the  fighting?' ' 

The  youths  of  the  land  became  more  and  more  eager,  and  the  younger  they  were, 
the  more  impatient  were  they  to  get  away.  This  board  had  on  the  list  to  be  advanced 
in  their  call  at  least  50  of  the  late  registrants  under  21  years  of  age.  At  such  times  as 
they  could  not  be  called  in  advance  of  their  order,  we  were  compelled  to  listen  to  their 
censures;  but  such  censures  were  indeed  music  to  our  souls.  A  great  change  began 
to  manifest  itself  among  those  who  had  been  persistent  in  claims  for  deferred  classifica- 
tion; and  we  observed  a  strong  tendency  among  married  men  without  children  to 
have  their  classification  changed.  Wives  were  beginning  to  take  a  different  idcw, 
perhaps  beginning  to  feel  somewhat  envious  of  their  married  friend  whoee  huaband  was 
in  the  service. 

Whatever  other  influences  helped  to  this  beneficient  result^  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  a  main  cause  was  the  solid  popular  confidence 
built  up  for  the  system  by  the  conduct  and  spirit  of  the  loc^  boards. 
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It  can  aH  be  summed  up  in  the  concise  phrase  of  one  of  the  board 

members : 

We  realized  that  ve  were  expected  to  raise  the  Army  with  (as  near  as  could  be) 
exact  justice  to  everybody.  We  tried  to  play  the  game  squarely,  and  to  do  the  buai« 
ness  in  man  fashion. 

(c)  The  result  was  that,  virtually  everywhere  and  notably  in  the 
small  towns,  the  entire  community  was  transformed  into  a  unanimous 
miofficial  body  of  assistants  to  the  boards.  Everyone  was  interested; 
everyone  was  in  favor  of  the  system;  and  everyone  was  ready  and 
eager  to  help.  At  the  lift  of  the  hand  the  boards  could  conamandeer 
all  varieties  of  contributions,  to  do  honor  to  the  town's  contingent 
and  to  TXkike  the  selective  draft  a  success. 

The  following  description  of  this  support,  from  an  OUahoma  board, 
would  probably  be  true  for  most  others,  and  its  concluding  sentence 
expresses  an  important  political  truth: 

The  public  stood  behind  the  local  and  diFtrict  boards  in  their  administration  of  the 
Selective  Service  law.  The  members  of  the  board  served  without  pay,  and  the 
ae^dtance  here  mentioned  was  all  rendered  without  monetary  recompense. 

The  newspapers  devoted  columns  of  space  to  theee  boards.  They  published  the 
serial  and  order  number  lists  and  the  lists  of  the  men  called  for  examination  or  induc- 
tion and  gave  publicity  to  whatever  notices  the  board  wanted  to  get  before  its  regis- 
trants or  the  public. 

The  lawyers  served  on  the  legal  ad  visor^^  boards  and  assiuted  the  regintranta  in  filling 
out  their  questionnaires. 

The  doctors  served  on  the  local  examining  and  medical  advisory  boards  and  exam- 
ined the  men  to  see  if  they  were  qualified. 

The  banks  and  industrial  concerns  loaned  us  their  clerks  and  accountants  to  assist 
in  the  clerical  work. 

The  school-teachers  prepared  the  industrial  cards  for  the  War  Department  and 
rendered  other  valuable  assistance  to  our  clerks. 

The  Council  of  Defense  and  Red  Cross  assisted  in  making  investigations,  and  the 
latter  looked  after  the  dependents  of  inducted  men. 

Taxi  companies,  individuals,  and  corporations  loaned  their  automobiles  to  aid  in 
canvaBsing  the  county  when  that  was  necessary,  in  carrying  through  the  registrations 
or  in  inveflfligBting  cases,  and  furnished  trucks  to  carry  the  men's  baggage  to  the  depot. 

The  photographers  came  and  took  the  pictures  of  the  boys  before  they  left  and  the 
bend  turned  out  to  accompany  thein  to  the  station. 

The  home  guards  and  the  police  officers  aided  in  maintaining  order  and  managing 
the  crowds. 

We  had  the  undivided  support  of  the  entire  community  behind  us.  And  the  men 
Bent  to  camp  went  cheerfully,  and  the  families  they  left  behind  made  very  little 
complaint. 

The  American  public  is  easy  to  get  along  with  when  reasonable  explanation  is  made 
of  what  is  expected  from  them  and  why. 

((7)  In  a  still  deeper  sense  this  support  of  public  sentiment  became 
potent,  for  it  suppUed  that  solid  drive  of  public  opinion  without  which 
the  law  alone  remains  often  a  barren  record  and  a  mere  technical 
command.  The  community  sentiment  was  present  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  every  registrant;  he  knew  that  it  was  judging  him;  and  it 
fairly  droye  him  to  do  the  honest  and  right  thing.    The  sanction  of 
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law  was  multiplied  a  hundredfold,  and  public  opinion  reached  con- 
sciences which  the  law  alone  could  never  have  probed. 

How  potent  was  this  force  in  supplementing  the  boards'  action  is 
well  described  in  the  following  letter: 

Public  opinion  is  kind  and  cruel,  lenient  and  severe,  just  and  unjust,  but  never 
corrupt.  It  passes  sentence  after  hearing  only  one  side  of  a  case,  but  nevertheless  in 
most  cases  it  enforces  its  decree.  It  was  public  opinion  that  enfwced  the  draft  law. 
The  local  boards  simply  administered  it. 

The  entire  population  volunteered.  Congress  merely  deeigoated  the  method  of 
selection,  local  boards  determined  who  should  be  exempted  and  the  order  in  which 
the  selected  men  should  go,  and  public  opinion  attended  to  all  cases  of  opposition  to 
the  law. 

A  was  married  late.  He  was  inducted  and  later  discharged.  Public  opinion 
declared  that  A  faiarried  to  evade  servdce,  and  decreed  that  he  should  return  to  the 
Army.  A  stood  out  for  a  while.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  family  obligations  he 
would  have  preferred  to  be  in  the  service.  Finally  he  could  stand  it  no  longer;  he 
waived  the  deferred  classification  he  had  received  and  was  inducted. 

Another  instance.  When  B  was  examined  the  doctors  disagreed  r^arding  his 
physical  qualifications;  some  said  he  was  fit,  and  others  said  he  was  not.  We  sent  him 
to  another  medical  advisory  board,  where  he  was  disqualified.  But  public  opinion 
was  not  satisfied.  I  can  still  hear  the  rumblings  of  its  dissatisfaction.  And  that  man 
will  never  be  able  to  forget  that  he  has  defied  public  opinion's  decree. 

I  have  seen  men  who  looked  haunted  because  of  the  moral  conflict  raging  within 
their  breasts,  between  the  duties  they  owed  their  country,  their  families,  their 
business,  or  themselves.  I  know  of  cases  where  it  took  moral  courage  to  enlist  and 
others  where  it  took  more  courage  to  stsry  out.  I  know  of  cases  where  men  displayed 
a  lack  of  courage  when  they  joined  the  colors,  and  of  others  where  they  showed  a  lack 
of  courage  because  they  did  not.  But  in  this  emergency  public  opinion  condemned 
no  man  who  donned  the  uniform.    It  concerned  itself  only  with  those  who  did  not. 

(e)  This  concentration  of  public  opinion  on  the  registrants  will 
explain  why  we  may  well  assume  (as  noted  in  Chapter  V)  that  the 
successful  slackers  were  few.  The  selective  draft  went  into  nearly 
every  home;  and  thus  every  citizen,  feeling  its  incidence  in  his  own 
family,  was  determined  that  others  also  should  do  their  full  duty. 
Every  registrant's  case  became  the  subject  of  observation  and  dis- 
cussion; his  action,  in  claiming  or  not  claiming  deferment  was  well 
known ;  the  neighbors  knew  the  truth  about  his  circumstances  even 
if  the  board  members  might  not,  and  the  boards  were  surfeited  with 
information — by  visit  and  by  letter,  signed  and  xmsigned.  The  most 
efficient  detective  force  that  the  War  Department  could  have  organ- 
ized would  not  have  been  more  productive  of  information  than  were 
the  neighbors  in  their  scrutiny  of  the  registrants. 

5.  Spirit  of  the  hoards. — The  members  of  the  local  boards  had  need 
of  all  the  manhood  and  courage  that  was  in  them,  thus  to  ''play  the 
game  squarely ; ' '  for  the  moral  and  mental  burden  was  one  to  tax  their 
endurance.  The  physical  labors  were  enormous  and  exhausting;  but 
the  added  strain  of  maintaining  their  moral  hold  on  the  community, 
while  deciding  these  heavy  matters  of  life  and  death,  was  one  which 
none  but  those  who  passed  through  it  can  appreciate.     * 'Chastened 
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in  spirit,  and  calloused  in  body,  but  buoyant  in  the  knowledge  that 
they  were  serving  to  win  the  war/'  such  is  the  description,  by  one  of 
them,  of  the  effect  of  their  toil.  Another  board  thus  sums  up,  in 
fitting  terms,  the  dominant  spirit: 

The  work,  in  many  instancee,  haa  been  disagreeable,  and  our  way  beset  with  thoms 
and  thistles  which  pricked  deep,  and  made  the  smarting,  at  times,  almost  unbearable. 
But  deep  down  in  our  hearts  we  felt  and  we  knew  that  we  were  serving  our  country 
and  helping  to  fight  its  battles  as  eitectively  as  the  boys  across  the  sea,  and  that  the 
smarting  of  the  thistles  and  the  pricking  of  the  thoms  was  only  our  part  of  the  disa- 
greeable features  of  war.  In  many  respects,  financial  loss  has  been  sustained,  friends 
have  been  sacrificed,  social  standing  forfeited,  hopes  and  plans  blasted.  But  all  this 
is  only  a  part  of  the  sacrifice  we  have  been  called  to  make  for  Liberty,  Freedom,  and 
Democracy.  And  jour  star  of  sacrifice  is  very  dim  compared  with  the  sacrifice  which 
the  performance  of  our  duties  has  compelled  fathers  and  mothers  to  make  in  giving 
their  sons  to  the  cause;  many  of  whom  have  already  been  required  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice. 

And  those  who  could  take  this  largest  view  of  their  task  were 
broadened  and  enlivened  by  the  new  views  of  human  nature  unrolled 
before  them,  and  especially  by  the  revelation  of  solid  character  and 
unpretentious  patriotism  among  the  plain  people  of  our  land.  One 
of  the  local  board  members  (now  the  draft  executive  for  his  State) 
has  already  faithfully  depicted,  with  the  genial  and  classic  art  of  a 
Charles  Lamb,  the  intimate  drama  of  life  as  it  was  presented  in  the 
office  of  the  boards.*  The  reports  of  the  boards  are  full  of  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  inspiration  gained  from  their  experiences,  and,  tak^i  all 
in  all,  their  revelations  renew  our  faith  in  human  nature  and  American 
character:  '*My  work  on  this  board,"  says  one,  ''has  been  the  greatest 
experience  of  my  life.  To  have  come  into  such  close  contact  with  the 
men  of  this  conmiunity,  their  families  and  friends,  during  this  crisis, 
has  increased  my  respect  and  admiration  for  their  unselfish  loyalty 
and  patriotism.  The  mean  and  cowardly  have  been  so  few  in  num* 
ber  as  to  be  a  negligible  factor;  their  cases  will  soon  be  forgotten." 
"We  came,"  says  another,  ''into  most  intimate  contact  with  all 
classes  of  people,  learned  of  their  trials  and  tribxdations,  their  fears 
and  hopes,  their  opinions,  prejudices,  and  feelings,  and  their  histo- 
ries, sometimes  containing  faults  and  crimes  carefuUy  concealed  from 
the  world.  While  most  was  commonplace,  there  was  also  much  that 
was  sad  and  pathetic,  much  that  was  noble,  as  well  as  much  that 
was  amusing.  There  was  very  little  that  was  base  or  cowardly. 
The  patriotism  which  displays  itself  in  frothy  enthusiasm  was  the 
exception;  the  quiet,  grim  patriotism,  based  upon  a  sense  of  duty 
and  a  real  regard  for  country,  was  the  rule.  This  dominant  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  registrants  and  their  dependents  was  of  the  endur- 
ing character  that  last?  to  the  end;  and  it  made  the  draft  a  wonder- 
ful success." 
■i ■    ■         ■■  ■  «  ^  ■ 

1  "Reflections  of  a  Draft  Official/'  by  Gordon  Snow,  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1918. 
97250°— 19 19 
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But  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  put  into  words  here  tiie  f ull  story  of 
what  the  local  boards  achieved.  Every  military  man  must  recog- 
nize what  they  did  for  the  Nation's  Army;  and  every  civilian  must 
recognize  what  they  did  for  the  Nation's  liberty  and  welfare.  And 
every  American  is  proud  of  them.  Whatever  of  credit  is  accorded 
to  other  agencies  of  the  selective  service  law,  the  local  boards  must 
be  deemed  the  comer-stone  of  the  system. 

(vx)  oovsBNUsirr  apfbai.  agsnts. 

1.  Appointment  under  original  regvlations. — Local  and  district 
boards  had  exclusive  authority  to  pass  upon  questions  vitally  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  individual  and  the  Govenmient.  But  there 
is  fallibility  in  all  bodies  exercising  judicial  functions;  and  it  ^wbs 
early  foreseen  that,  whatever  the  character  and  ability  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  such  boards,  errors  of  judgment  would  undoubtedly  creep 
in.  These  occurrences,  unless  an  ample  opportunity  was  given  to 
correct  them,  would  tend  to  raise  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  American 
public  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  execution  of  the  law  reJied  upon  to 
produce  our  armies.  Provision  was  therefore  made  at  the  outset  by 
which  individuals  were  given  adequate  means,  in  cases  aflFecting  their 
interest,  to  make  their  appeal  from  the  boards  of  original  jurisdic- 
tion to  appellate  tribunals.  But  it  would  have  been  manifestly 
unwise  to  provide  such  safeguards  for  individuals  and  yet  to  neglect 
to  make  similar  provisions  for  the  full  protection  of  the  interest  of 
the  Government.  In  consequence,  the  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  of  date  June  30,  1917,  and  the  compiled 
rulings  amendatory  thereto,  provided  for  the  automatic  appeal  of 
aU  cases  of  discharge  on  accoimt  of  dependency,  and  for  discretionary 
authority  to  appeal  in  other  cases.  Governors  of  the  various  States 
were  authorized  to  appoint  representatives  of  the  Government  to 
take  these  appeals. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  county  and  city  attorneys  were 
appointed  to  perform  these  duties.  There  was  at  first  no  specific 
designation  of  title,  but  generally  speaking,  the  appeals  were  taken 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  Government  under  the  signattire 
of  the  person  so  appointed.  In  all  cases,  except  in  the  case  imdor 
which  automatic  appeals  were  provided,  the  person  so  designated 
was  required  to  keep  himself  informed  of  the  action  of  the  local 
boards;  and,  on  his  own  initiative,  or  from  information  brought  to 
his  attention  by  other  persons,  he  was  required  to  take  appeal  to  the 
appellate  tribunal  when,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government  and  justice  to  other  registrants  made  such  an  appeal 
desirable. 

At  the  dose  of  the  first  draft,  and  before  the  preparation  of  the 
Selective  Service  Regulations  pubhshed  Novembers,  1917,  it  was  folly 


realized  that  the  work  to  be  perfonBeii  was  one  of  magaitiidey  and 
that  the  agiants  eonstituted  one  of  the  mainstaja  to  the  selective 
sarrice  system.  That  their  sexrices  might  be  made  more  arailable 
in  the  proper  seleciton  of  registrants  under  the  new  scheme  of  classi- 
fication, {MTOvision  was  made  fc^  the  enlaigement  of  their  duties  and 
ol  authority.  Even  under  the  first  draft  it  had  been  seen  that  Gov- 
ernment appeal  representatives  were  called  upon  to  perform  arduous 
tasks  beiyond  the  scope  of  their  regularly  jNreseribed  duties.  No 
provision  had  been  made  under  the  first  draft  for  the  l^al  advisory 
boards  and  other  assistants  to  render  advice  to  the  local  boards,  dis- 
trict boards,  and  other  draft  officials  and  registrants;  and  the  person 
so  designated  to  represent  the  Government  was  caUed  upon  to  advise 
the  various  board  members,  clerks,  and  other  assistants  upon' any 
and  all  questions  relating  to  the  performance  of  their  work  under 
the  selective  service  law;  to  formidate,  for  presentation  to  the  higher 
draft  o£b»aIs,  questions  relating  to  the  interpretations  of  the  law 
which  could  not  be  easily  answered.  They  were  expected  to  famil- 
iarize th^nselves  thoroughly  with  local  conditions  and  with  the 
circumstances  surrounding  each  individual  case  passed  upon  by  the 
local  board,  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  rights  of  the 
Government  had  been  protected  and  whether  injustice  had  been 
done  to  registrants.  They  were  relied  upon  by  the  various  district 
boards  of  the  country  to  render  exhaustive  reports  where  the  records 
forwarded  to  the  district  boards  failed  to  disclose  sufHcient  facts  to 
enable  the  boards  to  reach  a  proper  conclusion.  Thus,  because  of 
their  known  famiUarity  with  the  draft  law  and  the  local  administra- 
tion of  it,  they  became  practically  centers  of  information,  and  regis- 
trants resorted  to  them  at  all  hours  of  the  day  either  to  make  inquiry 
or  discuss  claims. 

2.  Under  the  regulations  of  Decemler,  1917. — ^Under  the  Selective 
Service  Regulations  effective  December  15,  1917,  the  governors  of 
the  various  States  were  authorized  to  designate  for  each  local  board 
one  or  more  persons  to  take  appeals  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  4,679  in  all.  Appendix  Table  91-A  shows  their 
disiributk>n  by  States. 

It  was  expected,  and  it  resulted,  that  the  persons  heretofore 
acting  as  representatives  of  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
appeals  were  designated  by  the  various  draft  executives  in  this 
ci^acity  as  Government  appeal  agents.  Thus,  there  was  no  up- 
setting of  the  oiganization  already  perfected.  Their  duties,  however, 
were  so  enlarged  that  they  were  nowrequired  to  appeal,  from  deferred 
classifications  by  a  local  board,  rulings  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
iqxpeal  agent  were  erroneous;  to  care  for  the  interests  of  ignorant 
registrants;  to  inform  them  of  their  rights,  where  the  decision  of  the 
local  board  was  against  the  interests  of  such  persons,  <Mr  where  it 
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appeared  that  such  persons  .would  not  take  appeals,  due  to  their 
Ronculpable  ignorance,  and  to  assist  them  to  enter  appeals  to  the 
district  board;  to  investigate  and  report  upon  matters  submitted 
for  such  purpose  by  local  or  district  boards;  to  suggest  a  reopening 
of  any  case  where  the  interests  of  justice  might  require;  to  impart 
to  the  local  board  any  information  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  appeal 
agent  ought  to  be  investigated ;  to  furnish  suggestions  and  informa- 
tion to  the  district  boards;  to  instruct  local  boards  to  take  additional 
proof;  to  receive  information  from  interested  persons  affecting  any 
case  tmder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  boards  where  such  interested  per- 
sons did  not  desire  to  make  a  personal  disclosure  to  the  boards; 
and  to  prepare  appeals  in  any  cases,  whether  by  the  registrant  or  by 
the  (jrovernment,  where  he  considered  appeals  to  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  Government.  In  these  various  capacities  the  Government 
appeal  agent  was  authorized  to  administer  oaths;  and,  in  fact,  & 
large  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  appeal  agents  was  taken  up  in 
assisting  with  the  probate  of  questionnaires. 

3.  Performance  of  their  duties. — It  can  thus  be  seen  that  Govern- 
ment appeal  agents  were  faced  with  a  heavy  task.  To  perform  this 
task  to  a  degree  satisfactory  to  the  Govemmeiit,  it  was  inevitable 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  that  the  private  livelihoods  and 
business  interests  of  these  men  would  materially  suffer.  It  was  a 
task  that  meant  unlimited  sacrifice;  and  the  records  of  this  office 
show  that  the  duties  were  fuUy  realized,  and  that  they  were  ade- 
quately performed. 

It  was,  of  course,  virtually  necessary  that  the  appeal  agents 
should  be  selected  from  the  members  of  the  legal  profession.  In 
the  further  draft  that  was  made  upon  the  legal  profession  at  the  same 
time  by  the  appointment  of  members  of  legal  advisory  boards  and 
their  associates,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  practice  of  the  law  for 
these  officials,  during  the  administration  of  the  draft,  became  merely 
a  secondary  interest.  In  a  large  number  of  instances,  such  Govern- 
ment appeal  agents  served  in  the  dual  capacity  of  appeal  agent  and 
member  or  associate  member  of  a  legal  advisory  board.  Nxmibers  of 
instances  were  found  where  such  officials  pactically  abandoned  their 
own  private  offices,  and  stayed  on  continuous  duty  at  the  office  of 
the  local  boards,  in  order  that  they  might  effectively  keep  in  touch 
with  the  decisions  rendered  by  such  boards,  and  be  in  a  position  to 
to  protect  better  the  interests  of  the  registrants  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  was  not  intended,  nor  did  they  interpret  their  duty  to  be,  that 
they  should  be  partisan  representatives  of  the  Government  for  the 
purpose,  if  possible,  of  placing  every  registrant  in  military  service, 
as  would  normally  be  the  case  of  a  prosecuting  attorney  trying  his 
docket.    They  properly  conceived  their  duty  to  be  that  of  repre- 
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senting  the  Government,  by  seeing  that  the  selective  principle  of 
the  selective  service  law  was  applied — that  no  man  escaped  who 
o"wed  the  duty  to  go,  and  that  the  (Jovemment  was  not  put  to  the 
expense  of  sending  to  the  camps  men  who  were  better  fitted  to  pre- 
serve the  necessary  industries  at  home  and  to  protect  the  family 
integrity.  Their  province  was  to  see  that  substantial  fairness 
"Was  observed;  and  the  relative  fewness  of  discharges  at  camps,  of 
men  finally  accepted  for  service,  is  ample  proof  of  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  that  duty  was  performed.  The  outstanding  fact 
that  this  duty  was  performed  uncomplainingly  and  without  any 
compensation  whatever,  places  them  in  the  enviable  position  of  the 
patriot  who  is  unrewarded,  save  in  the  consciousness  of  duty  well 
performed,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  both  the  Government  and  the 
people  composing  it  proudly  acknowledge  a  debt  which  can  not  be 
liquidated. 

Such  devotion  to  duty  can  only  be  described  by  the  thought  that 
these  men  were  putting  into  their  part  of  the  great  fight  the  con- 
science of  the  American  people. 

(Vn)  MEDICAL  ADVISOST  BOABDS. 

When  the  Selective  Service  Regidations  were  promulgated,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  creation  and  organization  of  medical  advisory 
boards.  Their  fimctions  were  to  examine  physically  those  registrants 
whose  cases  had  been  appealed  to  them  by  a  registrant,  by  a  Govern- 
ment appeal  agent,  or  on  motion  of  a  local  board.  Each  board 
consisted  of  three  or  more  members.  The  desired  minimum  con- 
sisted of  one  each  of  the  following  specialists:  Internist;  eye,  ear, 
nose,  and  throat  specialist;  orthopedist;  surgeon;  psychiatrist; 
radiographer,  and  dentist.  To  these  boards  were  referred  doubtful 
cases  of  registrants  who  had  obscure  physical  defects.  By  means  of 
this  highly  trained  technical  agency,  many  obscure  physical  defects 
in  registrants  were  detected,  thereby  materially  assisting  the  local 
boards,  which  were  not  equipped  to  conduct  an  exhaustive  exami- 
nation, to  reduce  materially  the  number  of  rejections  at  mobilization 
camps  and  also  to  detect  malingerers.  Originally  these  boards  could 
pass  finally  on  cases  in  a  formal  meeting  only,  at  which  a  quorum  was 
present;  but  as  their  duties  became  heavier,  it  became  necessary  to 
consider  cases  in  the  most  expeditious  manner,  and  provision  was 
made  for  the  examination  and  consideration  of  cases  by  one  or  more 
of  their  members. 

The  members  of  these  boards  were  nominated  by  the  governors  of 
their  respective  States,  and  appointed  by  the  President.  There  were 
1,319  boards,  with  a  total  membership  of  9,577.  Appendix  Table 
91-A  shows  their  distribution  by  States. 
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At  this  point  a  tribute  is  due  to  the  Axuericaii  Medical  Aasociation. 
From  this  association  came  the  suggestion  for  medical  advisory 
boards  and  cordial  assistance  in  their  selection.  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association^  with  a  circulation  of  66,000  copies,  has 
been  a  valuable  medium  of  information  between  this  office  and  the 
medical  men  who  discharged  the  duties  of  the  profession  to  the 
Government  through  the  draft.  The  medical  profession  has  re- 
sponded and  served  in  a  devoted  manner  that  has  received  universally 
favorable  comment.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  part  which  the 
association  has  taken  in  thus  assisting  to  raise  our  great  Anny,  as 
well  as  its  valuable  contribution  to  the  war  generaUy. 

Medical  advisory  members  served  without  compensation.  The  ex- 
acting details  incident  to  the  examination  of  tens  of  thousands  of  regis- 
trants, drawn  from  every  precinct  of  the  United  States,  have  been  accom- 
plished with  a  patient,  prompt  precision  that  impels  me  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  for  their  loyal  services  to  our  Government,  through 
their  cooperation  with  this  office.  It  is  keenly  appreciated  that  their 
duties  were  an  additional  burden  to  busy  hves,  and  were  not  publicly 
recognized  either  by  miifonn,  or  rank,  or  the  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude. They  continued  at  their  tasks  unflinchingly,  often  far  into  the 
night,  with  only  conscience  as  their  commander,  and  with  stem  duty 
as  their  censor.  To  them,  whose  services  were  so  cheerfully,  assidu- 
ously, and  efficiently  rendered,  the  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

(Vm)  LEGAL  ADYISOBT  BOABDS. 

1.  Need  for  these  officials, — The  legal  adage  that  "Ignorance  of  the 
law  is  no  excuse  "could  not,  as  a  practical  proposition,  be  applied  to 
the  administration  of  the  selective  service  law.  After  a  very  few  months 
of  the  draft  it  was  recognized  that  a  law  which  applied  alike  to  the 
literate  and  the  illiterate,  and  the  success  of  which  depended  upon  the 
prompt  comphance  of  registrants,  could  be  successfully  enforced  only 
by  careful  instruction  of  the  people  as  to  its  reqidrements  and  by 
assisting  them  in  meeting  those  requircpients. 

Some  ready  and  competent  means  of  bringing  the  selective  service 
system  to  registrants  of  every  description  and  of  assisting  them  in 
discharging  the  duties  imposed  by  the  draft,  were  obviously  necessary. 
The  selective  service  law  and  regulations  contained  many  technical 
requirements  which  people  not  versed  in  legal  matters  might  find 
confusing.  In  searching  the  field  for  an  agency  which  might  meet 
the  situation,  the  legal  profession  was  naturally  resorted  to  as  the 
institution  best  fitted  for  the  service. 

2.  Resort  to  tJie  legal  profession. — ^No  doubt  was  ever  entertained 
as  to  the  willingness  of  the  lawyers  of  the  country  to  contribute  their 
services.  The  idea  of  utilizing  their  services  had  barely  been  con- 
ceived before  plans  for  mobilizing  the  strength  of  the  profession  were 
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formulated.  A  formal  eall  to  men  of  the  legal  profesaioa^  to  offer 
their  aervioes  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  r^gietrants  concerning 
their  rights  and  obligations  under  the  selective  service  law,  and  of 
aasJHting  them  in  the  preparation  of  their  answers  to  their  question- 
naires, was  made  on  November  8,  1917,  by  the  Frewient  in  his 
Foreword  to  the  Selective  Service  Regulations. 

Tlie  req>onse  of  the  profession  at  large  was  magnificent.  Indeed, 
promptly  upon  the  publication  of  the  President's  call,  and  before  ihey 
learned  of  the  definite  plans  of  organization,  attorneys  became  so 
impatient  to  respond  to  the  call  that  meetings  for  preliminary  organi- 
zation were  hdd  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land; 
meetings  attended  by  hundreds  and  sometimes  by  thousands.  With 
sucdi  splendid  spirit  to  build  upon,  the  success  of  the  plan  depended 
largely  upon  the  organization  of  this  willingness  to  serve. 

3.  Organizaiion  of  the  hoards, — The  fullest  success  of  the  plan  for 
availing  the  selective  service  system  of  the  services  of  attorneys, 
and  of  other  citizens  in  a  position  to  assist  registrants,  could  be 
attained  only  by  the  utilization  of  the  maximum  number  of  attorneys. 
It  was,  however,  realized  that  greater  efficiency  would  be  had  by 
constituting  small  committees.  These  could  be  held  to  strict 
accountability.  For  the  assistance  of  those  committees,  as  many 
other  attorneys  and  other  public  spirited  citizens  as  possible  would 
be  associated.  Pursuant  to  this  plan,  there  was  constituted  for  each 
local  board  a  legal  advisory  board,  composed  of  three  reputable 
attorneys,  whose  duties  were  to  see  'Hhat  there  should  always  be  a 
competent  force  of  lawyers  or  laymen  available  to  *  *  *  regis- 
trants at  any  time  during  which  the  local  or  district  boards  within 
such  district  are  open  for  business."  To  legal  advisory  boards  fell 
the  task  of  mobilizing  assistant  advisers  for  their  districts  and  of 
distributing  as  evenly  as  possible  the  work  to  be  exacted  of  them. 
TTiese  latter  advisers  were  called  associate  legal  advisers. 

4.  AppoirUment  of  the  memhers. — ^In  accordance  with  the  decentral- 
ized plan  under  which  the  selective  service  system  was  administered, 
the  governors  of  the  several  States  were  assigned  the  task  of  constitut- 
ing legal  advisory  boards  in  such  numbers  and  within  such  districts 
as  would  be  convenient  to  every  registrant.  The  governors  were 
further  charged  with  the  duty  of  nominating,  for  the  appointment  of 
the  President,  legal  advisory  board  members.  Associate  legal 
advisory  members  were  appointed  by  the  permanent  legal  advisers. 

The  selection  of  the  legal  personnel,  while  most  essential,  was  in 
many  States  a  large  undertaking.  Yet  promptness  was  of  the 
utmost  importance.  To  expedite  that  end,  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  on  November  13,  1917,  appealed  to  the  good  offices  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  suggested  for  each  State  the  assign- 
ment of  the  vice  president  and  the  State  member,  of  the  general  council 
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of  that  association,  the  President  of  the  State  Bar  Association,  and 
the  attorney  general  of  the  State,  as  a  central  committee  to  assist 
their  governor  in  the  organization  of  legal  advisory  boards. 

The  response  of  the  American  Bar  Association  was  most  encourag- 
ing. So  promptly  did  its  officers  organize  central  conmiittees  and 
select  and  nominate  the  legal  advisory  boards  attached  to  each  local 
board,  and  so  spontaneously  did  the  members  of  the  legal  profession 
throughout  the  whole  country  respond  to  the  call  of  duty,  that  one 
week  later,  nearly  a  month  in  advance  of  the  time  when  the  legal 
advisory  boards  would  be  required  to  begin  their  actual  labors,  I  was 
able  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Bar  Association  as 
follows: 

-  By  reason  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  you  and  by  the  national  officers  of  the 
association  and  by  the  vice  presidents  and  members  of  the  general  council  in  the 
respective  States,  and  by  the  prompt  and  almost  universal  response  of  the  members  of 
the  association  generally,  legal  advisory  boards  have  been  fully  oiganized  in  many 
of  the  States  and  are  being  rapidly  oi^ganized  in  the  others;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  aid  to  be  rendered  by  them  during  the  classification  of  registrants, 
which  will  begin  about  December  15,  will  make  the  accomplishment  of  the  classifica- 
tion completely  successful. 

The  members  of  legal  advisory  boards  numbered  in  all  10,915, 
and  the  associate  members  108,367.  There  were  3,646  boards  in  all; 
Appendix  Table  91-A  shows  their  distribution  by  States. 

5.  Method  of  worJc. — ^Wide  publicity  was  given  the  existence  of 
legal  advisory  boards  and  their  purposes,  every  effort  being  made  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  registrants  the  fact  that  gratuitous  profes- 
sional advice  might  be  had  upon  the  requirements  of  the  selective 
service  law.  Letters  of  instruction  were  issued  along  with  question- 
naires to  registrants,  showing  exactly  where  free  legal  assistance  might 
be  secured  from  legal  advisory  members  in  filling  out  questionnaires, 
as  well  as  any  other  information  concerning  the  operation  of  the 
selective  service  law  and  corollary  acts. 

The  question  of  compensation  was  early  considered  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  by  this  office,  and  it  was  imanimously 
decided  that  men  leaving  their  homes  and  offering  their  lives  for 
their  coimtry  should  not  be  charged  fees  in  connection  with  the 
filling  out  of  papers  required  by  the  Selective  Service  Regulations. 
Comparatively  httle  difficulty  was  encountered  in  this  respect. 
Wherever  it  was  found  that  an  attorney  had  charged  a  fee  for  assist- 
ing a  registrant,  he  was,  by  his  bar  association  or  by  the  State  legal 
advisory  board,  requested  to  discontinue  such  practice  and  return 
the  fees  collected.  In  practically  every  instance  the  reasonableness 
of  this  demand  was  seen,  and  compliance  ensued.  A  very  few 
scattered  prosecutions  against  members  of  legal  advisory  boards 
for  charging  fees  were  instituted ;  and  where  the  practice  was  clearly 
established,  convictions  were  secured. 
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The  following  quotation  from  a  report  of  one  of  the  States  illus- 
trates the  devoted  industry  of  legal  advisers  in  serving  registrants: 

It  win  be  remembered  that  the  latter  part  of  December  and  early  January  (1917-18) 
witnessed  the  coldest  and  worst  weather  this  section  of  the  country  has  suffered  in 
many  yean;  the  ground  waa  covered  with  snow  6  to  12  inches  deep,  and  the  ther- 
mometer frequently  went,  below  zero  for  days  at  a  time,  rendering  the  roads  almost 
impassable  and  travel  exceedingly  difficult,  especially  in  the  rural  and  mountain 
districts.  To  meet  this  situation  the  legal  advisory  boards  in  the  mountain  districts 
arranged  to  organize  branch  boards  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  so  that  the  distance 
necessary  to  be  traveled  by  the  registrants  was  greatly  reduced.  In  some  of  the 
mountain  counties  as  many  as  four  branches  would  be  acting:  and  in  the  lowlands, 
where  the  roads  were  almost  impassable,  greater  numbers  were  organized.  Sb  that  the 
registrants  could  leave  home,  taking  their  dependents  with  them,  and  answer  th^ 
questionnaires  and  make  necessary  affida\dts  and  return  home  within  the  period 
of  the  day.  Where  registrants  were  ill,  and  could  not  come,  members  of  the  board 
would  go  to  them,  often  traveling  10  to  20  miles  through  the  snow  and  over  the  moun- 
tains, to  render  this  service. 

The  splendid  services  of  legal  advisers  was  greatlj'  helped  by  the 
patriotic  attitude  taken  by  the  various  courts.  Realizing  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  legal  advisers  to  render  efficient  service  if 
the  courts  continued  in  regular  session,  the  judiciary  of  many  States, 
during  the  first  part  of  December,  1917,  adjourned  court  for  a  number 
of  weeks,  or  imtil  the  completion  of  questionnaires.  The  residt  was 
that  courts  practically  ceased  operation  during  tlie  period  the  ques- 
tionnaires were  being  answered,  and  many  of  the  members  of  the 
judiciaries  lent  their  assistance  to  the  legal  advisory  board  nearest 
to  them.  Justices  of  the  peace  and  city  magistrates,  when  requested, 
followed  the  example  of  the  higher  courts. 

6.  Scope  of  (he  work. — Legal  advisory  members  were  constantly 
consulted  with  reference  to  legislation  cognate  to  the  selective  service 
act.  Particularly  was  this  so  in  the  case  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors' 
civil  rights  act  and  the  war  risk  insurance  act.  Some  boards  pub- 
lished articles  explanatory  of  the  above  statutes  and  did  everything 
in  their  power  to  secure  to  drafted  men  the  benefits  thereof.  Many 
patriotic  organizations,  such  as  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the 
War  Service  Leagues,  the  American  Protective  League,  etc.,  foimd 
willing  assistance  from  legal  advisory  members. 

The  task  of  legal  advisers  lasted  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  Class  I  was  not  as  large  as  had  been 
reckoned  upon,  and  that  a  general  rectification  was  necessary,  legaJ 
advisory  board  members  were  asked  in  May  of  1918  to  cooperate 
with  local  boards  in  accomphshing  that  reclassification.  With 
tliis  request  there  was  a  most  hearty  compliance.  Again,  in 
September,  1918,  the  new  registration  laid  upon  the  selective  service 
officials  a  task  equivalent  to  all  that  they  had  previously  accom- 
plished, and  legal  advisory  boards  were  again  called  upon  to  help 
meet    the    situation.     Wilhngly    and    promptly    they   reconvened, 
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and  {^aced  tliemselYes  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  registrants,  as 
they  had  done  with  respect  to  the  old.  Again  the  courts  lent  their 
assistance  to  the  occasion;  and  adjourned  entirely,  or  to  such  extent 
as  to  eliminate  any  delay  in  the  work  of  assisting  registrants. 

7.  BesuUs. — ^A  large  volume  would  not  suffice  to  record  the  names 
of  the  lawyers  of  the  country  who  lent  their  aid  to  the  draft,  and 
could  contain  but  a  bare  summary  of  the  labor  and  achieT^aa^its. 
A  brief  citation  of  the  figures  of  one  State  alone,  and  this  not  the 
largest,  shows  that  there  were  organized  within  two  weeks  850 
permanent  members  and  3,000  associate  members  of  legal  adTisory 
boards;*  that  during  the  months  of  December  and  January  these 
boards  held  more  than  4,000  meetings  and  devoted  more  than 
3,000,000  hours  in  aiding  and  advising  more  than  400,000  regis- 
trants. In  the  greatest  city  of  the  Nation,  where  half  a  million 
registrants  were  required  to  respond  to  the  questionnaire,  the 
permanent  and  associate  members  exceeded  3,000  in  number. 

There  is  no  brighter  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  draft  than  that 
of  the  services  rendered  by  the  lawyers  of  the  country.  L^al 
advisers  richly  deserve  the  credit  for  upholding  the  tradition  of 
American  fairness  in  the  .administration  of  her  laws.  Not  only  did 
the  expert  advice  accorded  by  the  lawyers  of  the  country  contribute 
toward  the  expeditious  creation  of  an  army;  but  the  impression 
of  equity  engendered  by  their  services  was  of  inestimable  value  in 
developing  and  in  maintaining  a  healthy  morale  in  the  body  politic. 
On  the  honor  list  of  the  war  must  be  numbered  the  thousands  of  law- 
yers and  other  public-spirited  citizens  who,  without  emolument  and 
without  the  glory  of  the  battlefield,  served  their  country  by  support- 
ing and  aiding  in  the  administration  of  the  most  drastic  legislation 
of  the  last  half  century. 

(IX)  BOA&DS  OF  nrsTBxrcnoK. 

In  a  letter  from  this  office  dated  July  4,  1918,  local  boards  were 
advised  to  select  and  oiganize  boards  of  instruction,  one  for  each 
local  board. 

The  measure  had  its  origin  in  suggestions  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  personally,  and  by  him  transmitted  with  approval  to  this  office 
in  June,  1918.  The  suggestions  originated  with  a  group  of  Cleveland 
men,  whose  experience  in  dealing  with  some  35,000  selectives  sent  to 
camp  from  that  region,  had  developed  available  methods  of  pre- 
induction  preparation  in  military  morale.  In  many  other  r^ons 
local  boards  had  taken  various  measures  for  the  better  preparation 
of  the  young  men  in  their  jurisdiction  who  were  to  become  soldiers. 
But  the  peculiar  efficacy  of  the  Cleveland  method  was  that  it  ap- 
proached the  young  men  as  individuals,  secured  their  confidence,  and 
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thus  enabled  to  exercise  a  stronger  influence  on  their  views  and 
condact. 

1^  Object. — The  genial  object,  in  the  appointment  of  boards  of 
instruction,  was  concisely  stated  as  follows: 

To  put  the  selective  service  men  into  camp  willing,  loyal,  intelligent,  clean,  and 
Bober,  and  thus  to  fit  them  better  for  rapid  progress  in  becoming  good  soldiers. 

And  to  accomplish  this  by  systematic  personal  instruction  given  beforehand  to  each 
selective  by  members  of  a  local  committee  of  reputable  citizens  in  each  board  area 
acting  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  board. 

Very  few  selectives  had  seen  any  military  training  before  reaching 
camp.  A  larger  number  had  some  intelligent  idea  of  what  awaited 
them  and  why  they  were  to  go.  A  still  larger  number  were  loyally, 
though  ignorantly,  willing  to  go.  But,  after  all  these  allowances, 
there  remained  many  men,  represented  in  every  local  board  area,  who 
were  neither  willing,  nor  intelligent,  nor  loyal,  nor  fit,  in  the  proper 
degree.  Moreover,  the  family  surroimdings  often  tended  to  empha- 
size this  condition;  family  sentiments  affected  the  drafted  man,  and 
might  make  him  less  ready  to  go.  All  this  was  especially  true  in  the 
cities  where  foreign-bom  populations  abound.  Further,  camp  sur- 
geons reported  that  the  man's  mental  attitude  affected  his  physical 
condition.  Any  one  of  a  score  of  small  ailments  might  develop  into 
a  cause  for  discharge,  if  nmirured  by  a  wrong  mental  attitude,  or 
might  become  negligible,  if  the  man  had  the  will  and  the  motive  to 
overcome  them. 

Thus  the  efficiency  of  the  national  Army  was  affected  by  the  mental 
condition  of  the  individual  after  selection  in  Class  I  and  before 
arrival  in  camp.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  these  conditions  among 
Rafted  men  had  entailed  immense  additional  labor  for  the  selective 
service  boards  in  overcoming  them. 

The  foregoing  elements  of  inefficiency  could  be  largely  removed  by 
personal  instruction.  Experience  had  demonstrated  this  conclu- 
sively. To  send  a  contingent  of  men  who  had  been  put  into  fit  con- 
dition mentally  and  morally  was  to  gain  at  least  a  month,  and  often 
more,  in  time,  for  the  readmess  of  the  division  to  leave  for  the  battle 
field  of  human  freedom. 

For  this  reason  the  work  of  such  instruction  required  to  be  oi^an- 
ized,  and  on .  a  large  scale.  To  accomplish  this,  in  the  existing 
peculiar  conditions  cited,  required  a  group  of  men  that  would  devote 
themselves  unselfishly  and  unreservedly  to  the  immediate  elimination 
of  the  obstacles,  and  to  the  presentation  of  the  patriotic  inducement 
in  terms  such  as  all  types  of  American  youth  could  comprehend. 
Recognizing  that  not  numbers  alone  but  also  the  morale  of  the 
American  Army  was  a  conquering  factor,  this  group  of  men,  by  using 
their  personal  influence  on  the  mental  and  moral  make-up  of  the 
selectiveB,  would  be  able  to  evoke  and  strengthen  that  fundamental 
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patriotic  impulse  which  every  true  man  possesses.  The  proyen 
methods  by  which  the  results  could  be  accomplished  called  for  the 
most  patriotic  devotion  by  men  whose  only  compensal»on  would  be 
the  O'Onsciousness  that  they  were  contributing  to  that  spirit  in  the 
American  soldier  which  was  to  win  the  war. 

2.  Organization:  local  hoard  of  instruction  in  every  area. — The  gen- 
eral plan  of  operation  was  to  use  local  boards  of  rnstruction,  the 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  local  selective  service  board.  As  the 
final  result  was  to  depend  upon  personal  sympathetic  contact  with 
registrants^  the  members  would  be  individually  selected  with  reference 
to  their  local  repute  and  standing;  their  character  and  human  experi- 
ence; ardor  to  help  win  the  war;  ^willingness  to  serve  without  com- 
pensation or  exploitation;  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  jdan ; 
intelligent  conception  of  the  kind  of  soldiers  the  Nation  needed; 
ability  to  analyze  young  men's  difficulties,  and  to  inspire  in  them  a 
patriotic  desire  to  serve. 

Wherever  one  or  more  existing  agencies  had  already  imdertaken 
some  part  of  this  work,  sanction  was  to  be  given  by  the  local  board, 
if  it  approved  the  kind  of  work  and  the  personnel  in  charge.  The 
work  already  organized  and  imder  way  in  many  communities  would 
receive  as  ample  recognition  as  possible.  But  it  would  rest  with  the 
local  board  to  organize  the  personnel  of  the  board  of  instruction  in 
such  manner  as  to  insure  conformity  to  the  purposes  and  methods 
outlined,  and  to  emphasize  rigorously  the  main  object  of  preparing 
the  men  to  be  better  soldiers  when  the  time  came  for  their  call  to 
the  colors. 

3.  Methods. — The  following  methods  were  suggested  in  outline: 
(a)  At  the  time  of  the  medical  examination  the  registrants  would 

be  assembled  in  small  groups,  for  a  personal  interview,  and  particular 
information  be  given  by  individual  members  of  the  boards  of  instruc- 
tion, perplexities  cleared,  and  encouraging  suggestions  made  as  to 
the  personal  value  of  military  training,  the  chances  for  promotion, 
etc. ;  and  the  aid  and  friendly  support  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  Army 
K.  of  C,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,,  the  Hebrew  Welfare  Board,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Training  Camp  Activities,  would  be  mentioned.  This 
personal  interview  would  establish  a  relation  of  immense  initial 
importance  between  the  board  member  and  the  drafted  men;  he 
would  be  a  friend,  the  one  encouraging  personality  in  a  system 
which  to  many  of  them  represents  only  compulsion.  The  power  of 
this  man  to  influence  their  estimates  of  the  service  and  their  patriotic 
ideals  could  not  be  overestimated. 

(h)  During  the  pre-induction  period  the  selected  men  would  be 
called  together  once  or  twice  at  which  time  they  would  be  met  in  groups 
for  instruction  as  follows:  (1)  The  provision  which  the  Government 
had  made  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  disabled  soldiers  and,  in 
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event'of  death,  of  their  families  or  dependents,  through  its  War  Risk 
Insurance  Bureau;  this  information  would  assist  in  neutralizing  the 
family  opposition  due  to  ignorance  of  such  safeguard.  (2)  The  Gov- 
ernment provision  for  allowances  and  allotments  to  soldiers'  depend- 
ents; this  information  would  relieve  apprehension  in  the  soldier's 
home  and  inspire  respect  for  all  the  Government's  demands,  (sy 
Discussion  of  these  topics:  Why  America  Entered  the  War;  Why 
America  Must  Win  the  War;  The  Necessary  Character  of  the  American 
Soldier;  Sexual  Restraint  and  the  Avoidance  of  Liquor  as  a  Patriotic 
Obligation;  Camp  Life.  Free  discussion  of  these  subjects  would 
develop  the  principles  of  American  democracy,  personal  character, 
conduct,  personal  habits,  patriotic  abstemiousness,  and  soldierly 
ideals  and  obligations. 

(c)  Preliminary  military  drill  would  be  encouraged  where  feasible, 
to  familiarize  the  men  with  first  principles.  Wherever  local  militia 
reserve  organizations  already  existed,  the  selectives  woidd  be  advised 
to  join  them  for  training  during  the  period  of  waiting. 

(d)  Each  phase  of  this  instruction  was  to  supplement  and  not  to 
duplicate  any  similar  effort  which  already  was  or  might  be  author- 
ized by  the  Government. 

The  labor  required  from  the  selective  service  boards  themselves, 
after  appointing  the  boards  of  instruction,  was  to  be  confined  to  the 
issuance  of  two  or  three  board  orders,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
interviews  with  the  men. 

4.  Publications. — ^The  boards  of  instruction  naturally  needed  and 
sought  more  ample  information  than  was  possessed  by  many  of 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  answering  inquiries  of  the  selectives  and 
ctf  instructing  them  on  the  various  necessary  subjects.  It  had 
been  recommended  to  the  boards  that  every  member  should  pay 
a  visit  to  the  nearest  Army  camp  and  to  spend  a  day  or  so  there 
observing  the  methods  and  incidents  of  camp  life;  for  this  experi- 
ence would  give  them  a  greater  assurance  of  statement,  and  would 
add  much  to  the  confidence  that  would  be  placed  in  them  by  the 
men.  But  so  widespread  were  the  inquiries  for  additional  infor- 
mation on  special  subjects  that  a  number  of  bulletins  were  pre- 
pared, with  the  assistance  of  other  agencies;  and  during  Augast, 
September,  and  October  these  bulletins  were  distributed  to  the 
boards. 

They  were  as  follows: 

Bulletin  No.  3,  August  22 — **Home  Reading  Course  for  Citizen  Soldiers/'  a  pamphlet 
prepared  by  the  War  Department  and  published  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  in  October,  1917,  as  War  Information  Series  No.  9;  this  pamphlet 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  concise  account  of  the  facts  about  the  Army 
as  the  civilian  and  intending  soldier  needs  to  know  them. 
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BuUetm  No.  4— ''War  Aims;  How  to  Conduct  a  Coune  of  Talks  on  that  Subject  lor 
Young  American  Soldiers/'  prepared  by  Frank  Aydelotte,  Asistant  Educational 
Director,  War  Department,  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training. 

Bulletin  No.  5 — "How  the  Selectivea  Are  Treated  by  Uncle  Sam  in  Camp,"  pie- 
pared  by  Julius  R.  Kline,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Illinois  National  Goaid. 

Bulletin  No.  6 — "Teaching  Englirii  to  nonspeaking  Selectivee,''  a  vocabulary  and 
phrase  book  employing  wcmxIs  and  phrases  used  in  Army  life,  prepared  by  Capt. 
Emery  Bryan,  Cantonmcint  Intelligence  Officer  at  Camp  Upton,  New  York,  and 
approved  by  the  Military  Morale  Section  of  the  General  Staff,  and  used  also  by 
the  Bmreau  of  Education,  Department  for  the  Interior. 

Bulletin  No.  7 — two  pamphlets,  one  entitled  "Before  you  Cro,"  pr^Mred  by  the 
Home  S^vice  Section  of  the  American  Bed  Croas,  and  ihe  oth&  entitled  "Com- 
missions on  Training  Camp  Activities,  War  and  Navy  Departments"  prepared 
by  those  commissions. 

Bulletin  No.  8 — entitled  "Hygiene,"  which  announced  a  plan  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  for  lectures  at  the  various  local  boards,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  }>amphlet  prepared  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  entitled  "Come  Clean." 

These  bulletins  could  be  distributed  only  in  limited  numbers, 
and  the  demand  far  outran  the  supply. 

5.  WorJc  of  the  hoards. — ^The  proposal  to  appoint  boards  of  instruc- 
tion received  a  hearty  response  in  a  large  majority  of  the  States  and 
local  boards.  Representatives  of  the  Clereland  Committee  traveled 
throughout  the  country,  gratuitously  contributing  their  patriotic 
service,  and  attended  meetings  called  for  the  purpose,  either  by 
the  State  adjutant  general  or  by  board  members  in  various  local- 
ities, or  by  the  selective  service  associations  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities.  The  boards  appointed  numbered  2,952,  representing  a 
personnel  of  more  than  16,000  men  (as  shown  by  States  in  Appendix 
Table  91-A).  The  most  representative  citizens  of  the  community 
were  found  on  the  boards.  And  not  the  least  of  the  benefits  secured 
was  the  welcome  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  many  older  men  to 
take  a  direct  part  in  helping  to  make  a  better  Army.  The  grati- 
tude of  these  men  for  this  privilege  of  rendering  effective  service 
has  been  notable;  and  their  appreciation  of  its  value  to  the  young 
men  is  testified  by  the  frequent  suggestion,  received  since  the 
armistice,  that  a  similar  work  could  be  conducted  voluntarily  for 
civic  purposes. 

The  activities  of  the  boards  were  in  general  those  recommended 
by  the  original  letter  of  July  4,  1918;  although  the  boards  differed 
widely  in  the  attention  given  to  one  or  another  of  these  forms  of 
service.  In  some  States  or  boards  the  greatest  interest  was  dis- 
played in  the  instruction  in  patriotism,  or  in  Army  methods,  or  in 
camp  life.  In  others,  different  topics  received  emphasis.  In 
still  others,  military  drill  was  the  subject  of  most  interest;  but  in 
virtually  all  such  cases  the  activities  of  the  boards  consisted  chiefly 
in  encouraging  the  selectives  to  join  one  of  the  State  organizations 
of  reserve  militia  or  home  guards,  or  one  of  the  drill  companies 
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alreftdj  imiiated  by  private  effort.  A  remarkable  diBclosure,  in 
the  ccMTeepondeiice  on  this  subject,  was  the  great  number  of  cities, 
all  over  the  country,  in  which  military  drill  companies  of  one  sort 
or  another  had  already  sparung  up  spontaneously.  Many  thousands 
of  young  men  were  already  voluntarily  studying  and  practicing  the 
manual  c^  arms  in  preparation  for  their  future  military  service. 
The  value  of  this  wcH'k  m  fitting  them  to  become  good  soldiers  more 
rapidly  is  shown  by  the  numerous  reports  from  the  boards  of  instruc- 
tion, relating  with  satisfaction  that  a  large  number  of  their  men 
who  had  taken  this  training  were  made  noncommissioned  officers 
within  a  short  time  after  arrival  at  camp. 

Had  the  war  continued,  and  had  the  new  registrants  of  ages  1^-45 
been  called  into  the  military  service,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
work  of  the  boards  of  instruction  would  have  been  a  most  effective 
m^eans  of  improving  the  pre-induction  morale  of  the  selectives,  and 
thus  of  making  more  effective  the  organized  jirmy. 

(Z)  CIVIC  COOPEBATINO  AOSKCIXS. 

Over  and  above  the  personnel  recorded  in  the  roster  of  boards 
having  a  direct  official  duty  under  the  selective  service  act  and 
regulations,  this  office  received  a  great  amount  of  oiganized  assist* 
ttoce  from  civic  associations,  as  well  as  from  Government  depart- 
ments, at  various  times  and  for  special  purposes.  These  agencies 
I&it  their  personnel,  on  request,  for  the  work  desired,  or  undertook 
special  work  of  their  own  to  assist  some  purpose  of  this  office.    • 

Some  of  these  agencies  have  been  already  expressly  alluded  to,  with 
a  description  of  their  work  and  acknowledgment  of  their  coopera- 
tion, in  earUer  parts  of  this  report.  The  work  of  the  Grovemment 
Printiog  Office,  in  printing  and  distributing  the  forms  and  announce- 
ments, has  been  already  described  in  the  present  chapter.  The 
work  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  assisting  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  selectives  to  camps,  was  described  in  Chapter  YIII.  What 
was  there  said  in  acknowledgment  of  Uie  achievement  of  the  United 
States  Railway  Administration  applies  equally  to  the  American 
Railway  Association^  which  had  charge  of  rail  movements  prior  to 
the  taidng  over  of  the  railways  by  the  Govenmient.  The  Committee 
on  Public  Information,  as  already  set  forth  in  Chapter  II,  made 
possible  the  attainment  of  a  complete  registration  on  September  12, 
1918.  The  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  in  tracing  and 
finding  deserters,  have  been  acknowledged  in  Chapter  V.  The  Post 
Office  Department  extended  invaluable  assistance  in  securing  the 
debveiy  of  the  vast  number  of  mail  notices  addressed  to  rc^trants, 
as  already  noted  in  Chapters  II  and  lU.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census^ 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  generously  lent  a  large  force  ol 
experts  in  the  compilation  of  the  Industrial  Index ;  and  from  time  to 
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time  furnished  this  office  with  computations  on  technical  topics  of 
many  sorts.  The  Council  of  National  Defense,  as  already  mentioned 
in  Chapter  II;  devoted  its  extensive  machinery  to  the  stimulation 
of  the  registration  of  September  12,  1918;  and  from  time  to  time 
used  its  State  and  local  committees  to  secure  popular  response  to 
many  administrative  measures  promulgated  from  this  office. 

Of  the  many  civic  bodies  which  gladly  came  forward  to  assist  in 
securing  liie  smooth  operation  of  the  selective  service  system,  it 
is  impracticable  to  mention  more  than  a  few  of  the  principal  ones. 
The  American  Red  Cross,  for  example,  in  order  to  make  comfortable 
the  transit  of  the  selectives  to  camp,  furnished  canteen  service  at  the 
various  railroad  stations  and  distributed  to  local  boards  a  list  of 
these  stations,  for  the  information  of  the  selectives  en  route;  this 
ministered  to  the  young  men  in  the  period  between  their  departure 
from  home  and  their  arrival  in  camp — a  period  when  they  were  most 
in  need  of  encouragement  and  friendly  attention.  The  American 
Protective  League  placed  its  entire  membership  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  of  local  boards,  in  order  to  locate  de- 
linquents and  to  furnish  other  iLseful  information;  and  they  formed 
an  investigative  body  of  extreme  value.  The  representatives  of  the 
press  gave  freely  of  their  time  and  their  printed  space,  in  order  to 
bring  home  to  every  registrant  and  every  family  the  duties  required 
under  the  selective  service  act,  and  the  stages  of  business  reached  by 
local  boards  from  time  to  time;  nearly  every  local  paper  in  the 
Unitted  States  has  carried  a  daily  column  of  selective  service  informa- 
tion ;  and  the  extraordinary  contribution  of  the  press  in  the  publicity 
measures  for  the  registration  of  September  12,  1918,  has  already 
been  described  in  Chapter  II. 

The  hearty  and  invaluable  cooperation  of  the  legal  profession, 
especially  represented  by  the  American  Bar  Association  and  affiliated 
bodies,  and  the  medical  profession,  especially  represented  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  affiliated  bodies,  has  been  duly  de- 
scribed in  the  present  chapter.  The  work  of  the  dental  profession, 
e:=5pecially  represented  by  the  National  Dental  Association,  can  not 
be  passed  over  without  a  particular  exprei^sion  of  admiration.  The 
Preparedness  League  of  American  Dentists,  organized  February  27, 
1916,  was  reorganized  and  expanded,  for  the  purposes  of  the  war,  on 
December  6,  1917.  The  purpose  of  tlie  league  was  to  furnish  dental 
assistance  to  all  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  selectives;  it  pledged  each  member  of  the  league  to 
give  one  hour  of  free  service.  Its  report  for  October  31,  1918,  shows 
that  it  had  enrolled  17,160  members;  that  it  had  examined  170,933 
selectives  and  others  in  the  military  and  naval  service;  and  that  it 
had  performed  a  total  of  613,285  operations. 
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Under  the  guidance  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  virtually  the  entire  body  of  school-teachers  in  the  United 
States,  including  college  professors,  volunteered  in  the  early  months 
of  1918  to  assist  in  transcribing  9,000,000  occupational  cards  for  the 
Industrial  Index;  and  the  chronicles  of  the  labors  and  sacrifices  made 
for  that  urgent  occasion  would  alone  fill  many  chapters 


It  is  true  that  the  raising  of  the  Army  by  the  selective  draft  was  a 
measure  which  touched  every  home,  every  shop,  every  factory,  and 
every  farm  in  the  country;  and,  therefore,  there  was  a  natural  and 
universal  popular  interest  in  the  processes  of  the  draft.  Nevertheless, 
this  popularinterest  might  have  been  that  of  mere  curiosity  ^  or  itmight 
have  been  one  of  sullen  distrust  or  resistant  hostility.  In  fact,  it  was 
one  of  active  sympathy  and  desire  to  help.  The  obvious  fairness  of 
the  system ;  its  direct  relation  to  the  raising  of  the  Army,  and  there- 
fore to  the  winning  of  the  war;  and  the  opportunity  for  service  which 
it  presented  to  those  who  were  not  qualified  to  give  direct  help  to  the 
fighting  forces  in  other  ways — these  features  enabled  the  system  to 
rely  upon  the  voluntary  assistance  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  gladly  *'did  their  bit"  to  help  raise  the  Army. 

As  one  surveys  the  ever  widening  circles  of  citizens  who  thus  con- 
tributed in  the  work  of  the  system,  the  boundaries  become  more 
indefinite  between  the  various  groups  of  persons  who  gave  their  help 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  until  finally  the  niunbers  become  count- 
less. The  closing  impression  left  upon  the  mind  is  one  of  pro- 
found gratitude  and  satisfaction — gratitude  for  the  destiny  which 
has  given  us  an  entire  people  imited  in  hearty  support  of  the  war,  and 
satisfaction  in  the  revelation  that  a  peaceful  Nation,  ambitious  only 
for  its  own  prosperity  and  happiness,  can  none  the  less  be  relied  upon 
in  time  of  national  danger  to  devote  itself  to  the  task  of  raising  a' 
defensive  Army. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROCLAMATION  OF  AUGUST  31,  1918. 

Bt  thb  Prbsidbnt  or  ths  Unttbd  States  of  Aicbbica. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

"WliereaB  CongreBB  haa  enacted  and  the  President  has,  on  the  thirty-fiist  day  of 
August,  (me  thousand  nine  liiindred  and  eighteen,  approved  an  act  amending  the 
act  amnoved  May  eighteen,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventeen. 

And  whereas  said  act,  as  amended,  contains  the  following  provisions: 

"Sec.  5.  That  all  male  persons  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  both 
indusive,  shall  be  subject  to  registration  in  accoixiance  with  r^u]ations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  and  upon  proclamation  by  the  President  or  other  puolic 
notice  given  by  him  or  by  his  direction  stating  the  time  or  times  and  place  or  places 
of  any  such  registration,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  persons  of  the  designated  ages, 
except  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  R^ular  Army;  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
National  Guard  while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States;  officers  of  the  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps  and  enlisted  men  in  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  while  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States;  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  CorpsM>fficer8 
and  enlisted  and  enrolled  men  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  and  Marine  Corps  Keserve 
while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States;  officers  oomndssioned  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  persons  who,  prior  to  any  day  set  for 
registration  by  the  President  hereunder,  have  registered  under  the  terms  of  this  act 
or  under  the  terms  of  the  resolution  entitled  ''Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  regis- 
tration for  military  service  of  all  male  persons  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  aU 
male  persons  residine  in  the  United  States  who  have,  since  the  fifth  day  of  June, 
nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  on  or  before  the  day  set  for  the  registration  by 
proclamation  by  the  President,  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe  under  the  terms  of  the 
act  approved  May  eighteenth,  nineteen  himdred  and  seventeen,  entitled  'An  act 
to  authorize  the  fresiaent  to  increase  temporarily  the  Military  Establishment  of  the 
United  States,'  ^'  approved  May  twentieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  whether 
called  for  service  or  not;  and  diplomatic  representatives,  technical  attaches  of  foreign 
embassies  and  legations^  consuls  general,  consuls,  vice  consuls,  and  consular  agents  of 
foreign  countries,  residing  in  the  United  States,  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
Stat^  to  present  thems^ves  for  and  submit  to  registration  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act;  and  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  notice  of  the  requirements 
of  this  act  upon  the  publication  of  any  such  proclamation  or  any  such  other  public 
notice  as  aforesaid  given  by  the  President  or  by lus  direction;  and  any  person  who  shall 
willfully  &il  or  refuse  to  present  himself  for  registration  or  to  submit  thereto  as  herein 
provided  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  conviction  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year  and  shall  thereupon  be  duly  registered:  Proviaedf  That  in 
the  call  of  the  docket  precedence  shall  be  given,  in  courts  trying  the  same,  to  the  trial 
of  criminal  j>roceedin^  imder  this  act:  Provided  further ^  That  persons  shall  be  subject 
to  registration  as  herein  provided  who  shall  have  attained  their  eif  hteoxith  birthday 
and  who  shall  not  have  attained  their  forty-sixth  birthday  on  or  before  the  day  set 
for  the  registration  in  any  such  proclamation  by  the  President  or  any  such  other  public 
notice  given  by  him  or  by  his  direction,  ana  all  persons  so  registered  shall  be  and 
remain  subject  to  draft  into  the  forces  hereby  authorized  unless  exempted  or  excused 
therefrom  as  in  this  act  provided:  Provided  further ,  That  the  President  may  at  such 
intervals  as  he  may  desire  from  time  to  time  require  all  male  persons  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  since  the  last  preceding  date  of  re^tration  and  on  or  before 
the  next  date  set  for  registration  by  proclamation  by  the  President,  except  such  persons 
as  are  exempt  from  registration  hereunder,  to  re^ster  in  the  same  manner  and  subject 
to  the  same  requirements  and  liabilities  as  those  previously  registered  imder  the  terms 
hereof :  And  provided  further,  That  in  the  case  of  temporary  absence  from  actual  place  of 
legal  residence  of  any  person  liable  to  registration  as  provided  herein,  such  registration 
may  be  made  by  mm  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  President.    *    *    * 

'^Sec.  6.  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  utilize  the  service  of  any  or  all 
departments  and  any  cr  all  officers  or  agents  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States,  TemtorieB,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  subdivisions  thereof,  in  the 
execution  of  this  act,  and  all  officers  and  agents  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States,  Territories,  and  subdivisions  thereof,  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  all 
persons  designated  or  appointed  under  relations  prescribed  by  the  President, 
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whether  such  appointments  are  made  by  the  President  himself  or  by  the  governor  or 
other  officer  of  any  State  or  Territory,  to  perform  any  duty  in  the  execution  of  this 
act  are  hereby  required  to  perform  such  ciuty  as  the  President  shall  (xder  or  direct, 
and  all  such  officers  and  agents  and  persons  so  designated  or  appointed  shall  hereby 
have  full  authority  for  all  acts  done  by  them  in  the  execution  of  this  act  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President.  Correspondence  in  the  execution  of  this  act  may  he  carried  in 
penalty  en velones  bearing  the  frank  of  the  War  Department.  Any  person  charged  as 
herein  provided  with  the  duty  of  carrying  into  effect  any  of  the  provisions  of  t&B  act 
or  the  r^;ulations  made  or  directions  given  thereunder  who  shall  fail  or  neglect  to 
perform  such  duty,  and  any  person  chaiged  with  such  duty  or  having  and  exercising 
any  authority  under  said  act,  regulations^  or  directions  who  shall  knowingly  make  or 
be  a  party  to  the  making  of  any  false  or  incorrect  r^fistration,  physical  examination, 
exemption,  enlistment,  enrollment,  or  muster;  and  any  person  who  shall  make  or  be  a 
party  to  the  making  of  any  false  statement  or  certificate  as  to  the  fitness  or  liability  of 
himself  or  any  other  person  for  service  und^  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  regulations 
made  by  the  President  thereunder,  or  otherwise  evades  or  aids  another  to  evade  the 
reciuirements  of  this  act  or  of  said  regulations,  or  who,  in  any  manner,  shall  fail  or 
neglect  fully  to  perform  any  duty  required  of  him  in  the  execntion  of  this  act,  shall, 
if  not  subject  to  military  law,  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or,  if  subject  to  military  law,  shall  be  tried  by 
court-martial  and  suffer  such  punishment  as  a  court-martial  may  direct." 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Woodipw  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  call  upon 
the  Governor  of  each  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia^  and  all  members  of  Local  Boards  and  agents  thereof 
appointed  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  Congress  approved  May  eighteenth, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  all  officers  and  agents  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  of  the  counties  and  munici- 

Salities  therein,  to  perform  certain  duties  in  the  execution  of  the  foregoing  law,  which 
uties  will  be  communicated  to  them  directly  is  regulations  of  even  date  herewith. 

And  I  do  further  proclaim  and  give  notice  to  every  person  subject  to  registration 
in  the  several  States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  accordance  with  uxe  above 
law,  that  the  time  and  place  of  such  registration  shall  be  between  seven  a.  m.  and 
nine  p.  m.  on  Thursday,  the  twelfth  day  of  September,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighteen,  at  a  registration  place  in  the  precinct  wherein  he  then  has  his  penna* 
nent  home  or  at  such  other  place  as  shall  be  designated  by  public  notice  by  the  Local 
Board  having  jurisdiction  of  the  area  wherein  he  then  has  nis  permanent  home.  All 
male  persons  in  the  United  States  who  shall  have  attained  their  eighteenth  birth- 
day and  who  shall  not  have  attained  their  forty-sixth  birthday  on  or  before  Thurs- 
day, the  twelfth  day  of  September,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen,  the 
day  herein  named  for  registration,  are  required  to  re^ster:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  following  persons  are  hereby  exempted  from  registration,  to  wit:  Persons  who, 
prior  to  the  day  herein  set  for  registration,  have  registered  under  the  terms  of  the 
Act  approved  May  18,  1917,  or  under  the  terms  of  the  Public  Resolution  of  Congress 
approved  May  20,  1918,  whether  called  for  service  or  not;  officers  and  enlisted  men 
01  the  Regular  Army;  officers  commissioned  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  and 
men  of  the  forces  drafted,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  May  18,  1917: 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  National  Guard  while  in  the  service  of  the  IJnitea 
States;  officers  of  ike  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  and  enlisted  men  in  the  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps  while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States;  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps;  officers  and  enlisted  and  enrolled  men  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Force 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  while  in  ^e  service  of  the  United  States;  and  diplomatic 
representatives,  technical  attaches  of  foreign  embassies  and  legations,  consuls  gen- 
eral, consuls,  vice  consuls,  and  consular  agents  of  foreign  countries,  residing  in  the 
United  States,  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

A  day  or  days  for  registration  in  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico 
will  be  named  in  later  proclamations. 

As  reaiiired  by  the  regulations,  every  Local  Board  having  jurisdiction  in  a  city 
of  30,000  population  or  over  will  promptly  cause  the  mayor  thereof  to  be  notified 
of  the  place  or  places  designated  for  registration;  every  Local  Board  having  juris- 
diction in  a  county,  parish,  or  similar  unit  will  promptly  cause  the  clerk  thcoreof  to 
be  notified  of  the  place  or  places  designated  for  registration,  and  every  Local  Board 
having  jurisdiction  in  a  State  or  Territory  the  area  of  which  is  divided  into  divisions 
for  the  administration  of  the  Act  approved  May  18,  1917.  will  promptly  cause  the 
clerks  of  the  townships  within  its  division  to  be  notified  of  the  place  or  places  design 
nated  for  registration. 

And  I  do  call  upon  every  mayor,  county  clerk,  or  township  clerk  receiving  such 
notification  to  have  a  list  of  said  places  of  registration  posted,  and  do  chaige  him 
with  the  duty  of  having  all  persons  making  inquiry  informed  of  the  place  or  places 
at  which  they  may  register. 
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Any  person  who.  on  account  of -sickneflB,  will  be  unable  to  present  himself  for  reg- 
istration may  apply  on  or  before  the  day  of  rec^istration  at  the  office  of  any  Local 
Board  for  instructions  as  to  how  he  may  register  by  agent. 

Any  person  who  expects  to  be  absent  on  the  day  designated  for  registration  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  in  which  he  then  permanently  resides  may  roister  by 
mail,  but  his  registration  card  must  reach  the  Local  BfiSLrd  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
area  wherein  he  then  permanently  resides  by  the  day  herein  named  for  registration. 
Any  such  person  should  apply  as  soon  as  practicable  at  the  office  of  a  L<K;al  Board 
for  instructions  as  to  how  he  may  register  by  mail. 

Any  person  who  has  no  permanent  residence  must  register  at  the  place  designated 
for  registration  by  the  Local  Board  having  jurisdiction  of  the  area  wherein  he  may 
be  on  the  day  herein  named  for  registration. 

Any  person  who,  on  account  of  absence  at  sea,  or  on  account  of  absence  without 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  may  be  unable  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  absentee^  shall,  within  five  days  after  reaching  the  United 
States,  register  with  his  proper  Local  Board  or  as  provided  in  the  regulations  for  other 
absentees. 

Fifteen  months  aeo  the  men  of  the  country  from  twenty-one  to  thirty  years  of  age 
were  registered.  1  hree  months  a^x),  and  again  this  month,  those  who  had  just  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-one  were  added.  It  now  remains  to  include  all  men  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five. 

This  is  not  a  new  policy.  A  century  and  a  quarter  ago  it  was  deliberately  ordained 
by  those  who  were  then  responsible  for  the  safety  and  defense  of  the  Nation  that 
the  duty  of  military  service  should  rest  upon  all  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five.  We  now  accept  and  fulfill  the  obligation  which- they  estab- 
liuied,  an  obligation  expressed  in  our  national  statutes  from  that  time  until  now.  We 
solemnly  purpose  a  decisive  victory  of  anna  and  deliberately  to  devote  the  laiger 
part  of  uie  military  manpower  of  the  Nation  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 

Tlie  younger  men  have  from  the  first  been  ready  to  go.  They  have  furnished  vol- 
untary enlistments  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers.  Our  military  authorities 
regara  thelnaa  having  the  hignest  combatant  qualities.  Their  youthful  enthusiasm, 
their  virile  eagerness,  their  gallant  spirit  of  daring  make  them  the  admiration  of  all 
who  see  them  in  action.  They  covet  not  only  the  distinction  of  serving  in  this  great 
war  but  also  the  inspiring  memories  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  will  cherish 
through  the  years  to  come  of  a  great  day  and  a  great  service  for  their  country  and  for 
mankind. 

By  the  men  of  the  older  group  now  called  upon,  the  opportunity  now  opened  to 
them  will  be  accepted  with  tne  oilm  resolution  of  those  who  realize  to  the  full  the  deep 
and  solemn  signincance  of  what  they  do.  Having  made  a  place  f(Mr  themselves  in 
their  respective  communities,  having  assumed  at  home  the  gtaver  responsibilities  of 
life  in  many  spheres,  looking  back  upon  honorable  records  in  civil  and  industrial  life, 
they  will  realize  as  perhaps  no  others  could,  how  entirely  their  own  fortunes  and  the 
fortunes  of  all  whom  they  love  are  put  at  stake  in  this  war  for  right,  and  w^  Imow  that 
the  very  records  they  have  made  render  this  new  duty  the  commanding  duty  of  their 
lives.  They  know  how  surely  this  is  the  Nation's  war,  how  imperatively  it  demands 
the  mobilization  and  massing  of  all  our  resources  of  every  kind.  They  will  regard  this 
call  as  the  supreme  call  of  their  day  and  will  answer  it  accordingly. 

Only  a  portion  of  those  who  register  will  be  called  upon  to  bear  arms.  Those  who 
are  not  physically  fit  will  be  excused;  those  exempted  by  alien  allefi:iance;  those  who 
should  not  be  relieved  of  their  present  responsibilities;  above  all,  those  who  can  not 
be  spared  from  the  civil  and  industrial  tasks  at  home  upon  which  the  success  of  our 
armies  depends  as  much  as  upon  the  fighting  at  the  front.  But  all  must  be  registered 
in  order  tnat  the  selection  for  military  service  may  be  made  intelligently  and  with 
full  information.  This  will  be  our  final  demonstration  of  loyalty,  democracy,  and  the 
will  to  win,  our  solemn  notice  to  all  the  world  that  we  stand  abeolutely  together  in  a 
common  resolution  and  purpose.  It  is  the  call  to  duty  to  which  every  true  man  in  the 
country  will  respond  with  pride  and  with  the  consciousness  that  in  doing  so  he  plays 
his  part  in  vindication  of  a  great  cause  at  whose  summons  every  true  heart  offers  its 
Buweme  service. 

in  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  District  of  Columbia  this  thirty-first  day  of  August  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  one  hundred  and  forty-third. 

WooDROw  Wilson. 
By  the  President: 
Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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ESTIMATES  OF  MAN-POWER;  AGES  lg-20,  82-45. 

Wab  Dbpartmbnt, 
Office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  Gbnerai^ 

WaakingUm,  Juiy  t7, 1918. 
From:  The  Provost  liianhal  General. 
To:  The  Chief  ol  Staff,  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Subject:  Changes  of  draft  age. 

1.  Pursuant  to  your  memorandum  of  July  24,  transmitting  a  copv  (secret)  of  the 
approved  military  program  for  1918-19,  and  calling  for  the  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
lowering  the  draft  age  to  19  and  raising  it  to  40. 1  transmit  herewith  estunates  of  the 
e£fectweB  obtainable  by  uie  enlar^ment  of  the  araft  ages,  in  the  shape  of  three  studier 
covering  a^  groups  32-40  combmed  with  19-20,  3^5  combined  with  19-20,  and 
32-45  combinM  with  18-20,  and  eiiowing  the  estimated  effectives  for  each  oxnbination. 

2.  These  figures  were  made  by  a  careful  calculation  in  this  office,  checkixig  the 
calculations  at  various  points  with  experience  in  the  several  items  represented;  the 
basic  fifiures,  viz^  the  total  males  of  tne  respective  age  groups,  were  ascertained  by 
oomparuon  of  reliable  insurance  actuarial  figures  with  census  tables  projected  to  date. 

This  explanation  is  made  because  the  totals  shown  are  considerably  below  what 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  ample  size  of  the  reservoir  in  the  higher  ages. 
The  combination  ages  32^  and  1^20  (see  Study  No.  1)  designated  in  your  memo- 
randimi  would  yield  only  a  little  over  a  million  and  a  half  men  (or  half  a  million  less 
than  the  total  amoimt  called  for  by  the  program  for  the  nine  months  October,  191^ 
Jime,  1919) .  By  including  age  45  at  the  top,  the  second  combination  (see  Study  No.  2) 
would  yield  only  a  million  and  three-quarters  effectives.  Bv  taking  the  extreme  step 
and  adding  age  18  at  the  bottom  and  including  a^  45  at  the  top  (see  Study  No.  3) 
something  over  two  million  and  one-ouarter  effectives  would  be  obtained. 

S.  This  itieems  to  indicate  that  the  oill  as  drafted  should  at  least  provide  authority 
to  call  into  service  the  extreme  age  of  45  at  the  top  and  18  at  the  oottom;  and  it  is 
accordingly  recommended  that  the  draft  of  a  bill  be  prepared  with  those  ages  as  the 
limits. 

4.  Furthermore,  the  authority  to  draw  upon  this  new  reservoir  must  be  obtained 
iiSmediatdy. .  The  estimated  number  of  class  I  men  under  the  present  ages  (and 
including  the  class  of  1918,  age  21,  that  has  been  registered  under  the  President's 

S reclamation)  wiU  be  only  about  100,000  men  (and  may  fall  below  that  figure)  on 
eptember  1,  1918,  after  filling  the  calls  indicated  for  Jiuy  and  August,  ana  making 
deductions  for  the  unexpected  heavy  losses  due  to  a  rusn  in  Jime  ana  July  to  the 
.Navy,  Marine  Corps,  anci  Emergency  Fleet. 

E.  H.  Crowder, 
Provost  Marshal  General. 

Estimate  of  effectives  obtainable  by  enlargements  of  draft  ages — Summary  of  Studies  1,  i, 

andS. 

estimated  numbers    f  effectives  for  each  age  group. 

I.  Ages  32-40 448,086  1  III.  Ages  19-20 1,121,634 

II.  Ages32-45 601,236      IV.  Ages  18-20 1,797,609 

NUMBERS  FOR  COMBINATIONS  OF  AGE  GROUPS. 

Study  No.  1: 

By  combining  ages  32-40  and  1^20— 

Ages  3^-40 448,086 

Ages  19-20 1,121,634 

Total 1,569,720 
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Study  No.  2: 

(y  combiniiig  ages  32-45  and  19-20— 

Ages  32-46 601,236 

Ages  19-20 1,121,634 


Total 1,722,870 

8tudy  No.  3: 

By  combining  ages  32-46  and  18-20 — 

Ages  32-45 601,236 

Ages  18-20 1,797,609 

Total 2,398,846 

STUDY  NO.  1. 

Ages  32^i0  (inclusive) 448,086 

Ages  1^20  (inclusive) 1,121,634 

Combined  ages 1, 669, 720 


1.  Totalnudes 6,960,5S3 

2.  LesB manied  (deferred) 5,311,952 

3.  Less  defeired  solely  for  industry  and  agri- 

colture 278,421 

4.  Less  other  deferments 130,210 

&  LessdeUnqumts 206,815 

5, 938,  aw 

t.  Remainder  (gross  dass  I) 1,022,134 

7.  Less  enlistments 150,000 

8.  Lcssaliens 01,992 

9.  Less EmerKOioy  Pl«et 50,000 

291,992 

10.  Remainder 730,142 

11.  Less  physical  rejects 292,066 

(a)  Groups B,C 73,014 

(ft)GroupD 219,042 


12. 


Neteflectiyes 448,086 


Souree  nffigureB. 

1.  Insurance  tables. 

2.  Insurance  tables. 

3.  4  per  cent  of  line  1. 

4.  2  per  cent  of  line  1. 

5.  3  per  cent  of  line  1. 


7.  Special  estimate. 

8.  9  per  cent  of  line  6. 

9.  Special  estimate. 


(«)  10  per  cent  of  line  10. 
(b)  30  per  cent  of  line  10. 


EXPLANATION. 

1.  Line  1  is  taken  from  Prudential  Insurance  Actuarial  Tables  of  July,  1918,  com- 
pared with  census  tables  projected  in  this  office.  The  actuarial  tables  are  brought 
down  to  date  by  the  actuaries,  and  the  census  tables  thus  brought  down  at  the  bureau 
are  not  yet  available. 

2.  Line  2  is  taken  from  same  source  as  line  1. 

3.  Line  3  is  taken  from  Industrial  Index  Ledger  Sheets  for  occupational  registrants; 
the  ratios  there  shown  are:  Class  I,  31  per  cent;  classes  II  to  IV,  deferred  for  indus- 
tryand  agriculture  only,  4  per  cent. 

The  percentage  here  taken  is  the  same  as  for  ages  21-30  classification.  This  is  too 
large,  in  that  many  more  such  men  in  ages  32-40  would  get  their  exemption  on  depend- 
ency grounds,  without  invoking  industrial  or  agricultural  necessitv.  But  it  is  too 
small,  in  that  a  larger  proportion  of  men  in  ages  30-40  would  be  entitled  to  such  defer- 
ment.   Hence,  these  two  differences  may  be  estimated  to  set  off  each  other. 

4.  Line  4  represents  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  1917^  draft.  This  is  too  low, 
if  anything,  as  the  numbers  of  State  officials,  etc.,  increases  in  the  higher  ages. 

6.  jLine  6  is  taken  from  reports  in  this  office  on  delinquents,  fi£;unng  3.9  i>er  cent 
of  total  registration.  This  would  be  too  high  because  the  total  delinquents  include 
at  least  some  portion  of  the  manieds;  hence,  3  per  cent  is  a  safer  figure. 

7.  Line  7  is  thus  figured:  Total  enlistnients  (Army  and  Navy)  to  date  1,400,000; 
of  which,  those  about  30  are  estimated  at  10  per  cent,  or  140,000;  of  these,  120,000 
may  be  estimated  to  be  within  ages  32-40;  deduct  20,000  marrieds,  leaving  100,000 
now  enlisted)  add  60,000  more  probable  enlistments  before  liability  accrues  in  the 
new  draft,  e9ual8 160,000. 

8.  Line  8  is  found  thus:  In  the  first  registration,  13  per  cent  were  aliens;  and  the 
censos  report  shows  that  the  percentage  of  aliens  ages  20-30  and  30-40  or  46  is  not 
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sabetantially  different.  But  many  aliens  have  left  the  country,  and  12  per  cent  la 
a  safe  figure.  Of  these,  one-quarter  are  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  who  will 
presumably  liTecome  liable  and  largely  available;  hence,  the  deduction  shoiild  be  cor- 
rected to  9  per  cent.  This  might  seem  too  large,  by  a  considerable  factor,  because  in 
the  1917  draft  only  50  per  cent  of  called  aliens  obtained  exemption  on  that  ground, 
anotiier  33  per  cent  obtaining  it  on  other  grounds,  while  17  per  cent  of  all  aliens  were 
certified  for  service;  this  would  seem  to  ^ow  that  in  any  given  number  of  aliens  the 
net  number  to  be  deducted  on  that  ground  is  nearer  50  per  cent.  But  as  the  33  per 
cent  who  were  exempted  on  other  grounds  are  already  included  under  the  deferments 
already  deducted,  and  as  the  17  per  cent  volunteers  are  likely  not  to  reappetf^  (partly 
because  of  the  Slavic  and  Polish  legions,  etc.),  there  shoula  be  no  reduction  of  the 
9  per  cent,  which  is  the  figure  here  taken  on  line  7. 

Declacants  are  not  deducted;  the  neutrals  being  a  negligible  amount. 

9.  Line  9  is  based  on  recent  reports  in  this  office. 

11.  Line  11  (a)  is  based  on  the  returns  of  classification  of  1918,  showing  10  per  c«it. 
Line  11  (h)  is  based  on  similar  figures,  which  show  not  quite  20  per  cent,  including 
camp  rejections.  To  this  must  be  added  10  per  cent  for  ages  32-40,  according  to  advices 
from  the  Surgeon  General's  office.    This  gives  30  per  cent  in  all. 


Affci  19  and  M. 

1.  TotBlmales 2,106,386 

2.  Less  married  (deferred) 163,812 

8.  Less  deferred  solely  for  industry  or  agricul- 
ture     10,632 

4.  Less  other  deferments. 2,166 

5.  Less  delinquents 63,191 

239,641 

6.  Remainder  (gross  dass  I) 1,866,745 

7.  Less  enlistments 207,777 

8.  Less  aliens 66, 634 

9.  Less  Emergency  Fleet 

264,411 

10.  Remainder l,0t2,S34 

11.  Less  physical  rejects 480,700 

(a)  Groups B«C 160,233 

(6)  GroupD 320,467 

12.  NeteflecUve 1,121,634 


Source  of  figures, 

1.  Insuzanoe  tables. 

2.  Insurance  tables. 

3.  |of  Iperoent  ofline  1. 

4.  ^AoTl  per  cent  of  Use  1. 
6. 3  per  cent  of  line  1 


7.  Special  estimate. 

8.  3  per  cent  of  line  ^ 

9.  NotaUowed. 


11.  (a)  10  per  cent  of  line  10. 
11.  W  20peroant(ffUMlO. 


EXPLANATION 

Lines  1  and  2  are  taken  from  the  same  tables  as  for  ages  32^. 

line  3  obviously  here  can  not  use  the  same  4  per  cent  as  for  ages  21-30;  the  ratio 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  is  here  taken. 

line  4  sinmarly  is  taken  at  a  negligible  figure  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Line  5  is  reckoned  as  for  ages  32-40. 

Line  7  is  based  upon  reports  of  July  26, 1918,  from  The  Adjutant  General's  Office, 
as  set  forth  later  in  study  No.  3. 

Line  8  is  based  upon  census  figures  showing  that  the  numbers  of  aliens  of  ages  15 
to  19  are  less  than  one-half  the  number  for  the  next  &-Year  period,  while  the  native 
bom  are  10  to  20  per  cent  more  numerous  than  in  the  nigher  age  period.  Thus  the 
9  per  cent  for  ages  21-30  should  here  be  reduced  to  3  per  cent. 

Line  9.  Emeigency  Fleet  withdrawals  for  these  age  years  should  not  be  allowed. 

Line  11  is  based  on  the  percentage  for  ages  21-30.  Three  officera  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  Office  agree  in  believing  that  the  ages  19-^  or  lCk-20  do  not  pennit  of  any 
lower  percentage  than  for  ages  21--30. 
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Ag€B  32-46  (incluBive) 601,236 

11^20  (incluflive) 1, 121, 634 

Combined  ages 1, 722, 870 


Aget  S2'4S. 

1.  Totalmales 10,028,W3 

S.  Less  married  (defeiTed) 7,734,482 

3.  Leas  deferred  solely  for  industry  and     401,159 

agriculture. 

4.  Less  other  deferments 200,679 

5.  Less  delinquents 300,869 

8,837,089 

O.  Remainder  (gross  class  I) 1,391,884 

7.  Less  enlistments 170,000 

8.  Lessaliena 125,270 

0.  Less  Emergency  Fleet 60,000 

355,270 

10.  Remainder 1,03«,614 

11.  Less  physical  rejects 435,378 

(o)  OroupsB.C 103,661 

(6)  OroapD 331,717 


12. 


Net  effectives 601,236 


Sotareet  offigure* 

1.  Lisurance  tables. 

2.  Insurance  tables. 

3.  4  per  cent  of  line  1. 

4.  2  per  cent  of  line  1. 
6.  3  per  cent  of  line  1. 


7.  Special  estimate. 

8.  9  per  cent  of  line  6. 

9.  Special  estimate. 


(a)  10  per  cent  of  line  10. 

(b)  32  per  cent  of  line  10. 


EXPLANATION. 

lines  1  to  6  are  reckoned  as  for  ages  32-40  in  study  No.  1. 

Line  7  is  thus  reckoned:  Enlistments  above  a^e  30^140,000;  deduct  30,000  married, 
leaving  110,000;  add  60,000  more  probable  anticipatory  enlistments,  making  170,000 
in  aU. 

Line  8  is  reckoned  as  for  a^es  32-40  in  study  No.  1. 

Line  9  is  based  on  reports  in  this  office. 

Line  11  is  reckoned  as  for  ages  32-40,  but  adding  5  per  cent  more  for  ages  40-45 
(as  recommended  by  the  Surgeon  Creneral's  Office)  making  16  per  cent;  or  an  average 
of  12  per  cent  added  for  32-45;  or  32  per  cent  in  aU. 


Age*  19  and  90. 

1.  Totalmales 2,106,386 

2.  Less  married  (deferred) 163,812 

8.  Len  deferred  solely  for  industry  or  agri-    10,532 

culture. 

4.  Less  otber  deferments M^ 

5.  Leas  delinquents 63}191 

239,641 

6.  Remainder  (gross  class  I) 1,866,746 

7.  Less  enlistments 207,777 

8.  LessaUens 66,634 

9.  lieBS  Emergency  Fleet 

264,411 

10.  Remainder 1,602,334 

U.  Lees  physical  rejects 480,700 

(o)  Groups B,C 160,233 

(6)  OroupD 320,467 

12.  Neteflectives 1,121,634 


Source  a/  figures. 

1.  Insurance  tables. 

2.  Insurance  tables. 

3.  i  of  1  per  cent  of  line  1. 

4.  ^  of  1  per  cent  of  line  1. 

5.  3  per  oent  of  line  1. 


7.  Special  estimate. 

8.  3  per  cent  of  line  6. 

9.  Not  allowed. 


11.  (a)  10  per  cent  of  line  10. 
11.  (b)  20  per  cent  of  line  10. 


EXPLANATION. 

Lines  1  and  2  are  taken  from  the  same  tables  as  for  ages  32-40. 

Line  3  obviously  here  can  not  use  the  same  4  per  cent  as  for  ages  21-30;  the  ratig 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  is  here  taken.  ^ 

Line  4  similarly  is  taken  at  a  negligible  figure  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Line  5  is  reckoned  as  for  ages  32-40. 

Line  7  is  based  upon  reports  of  July  26, 1918,  from  The  Adjutant  General's  Office,  as 
set  forth  Later,  in  study  No.  3. 
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Line  8  is  based  upon  census  figures  showing  that  the  numbers  of  aliens  of  a^  15  to 
19  are  less  than  one-half  the  number  for  the  next  d-^ear  period,  while  the  native  bom 
are  10  to  20  per  cent  more  numerous  than  in  the  highest-age  period.  Thus  the  9  per 
cent  for  a^  21-30  should  here  be  reduced  to  3  per  cent. 

Line  9.  Emei^ency  Fleet  withdrawals  for  these  age  years  should  not  be  allowed. 

Line  11  is  baaed  on  the  percentage  for  ages  21-30.  Tluree  officers  of  the  Suneon  Gen- 
eral's Office  agree  in  beheving  t£ftt  the  ages  19-20  do  not  permit  of  any  lower  per- 
centage than  for  ages  21-30. 

STUDY  NO.  3. 

Ages  32-46  (inclusive) 601, 236 

Ages  18-20  (inclusive) 1,797,609 

Combined  ages 2,398,845 


Agf4  52-46. 

1.  Total  males 10,008,978 

2.  Less  married  (deferred) 7,734,482 

3.  Less  deferred  solely  for  industry  and  agri-     401,150 

culture. 

4.  Less  other  deferments 200,679 

5.  Less  delinquents 300,860 

8,637,089 

6.  Remainder  (gross  class  I) 1,301,884 

7.  Less  enlistments 170,000 

8.  Less  aliens 125,270 

9.  Less  Emergency  Fleet 60,000 

366,270 


10. 
11. 


12. 


Remainder 1,086,614 

physical  rejects 486, 878 


(0)  GroupsB.C 103,661 

(6)  OroapD 331,717 


Net  effectives 601,236 


Sonnet  cffigurta. 

1.  Insurance  tables. 

2.  Insurance  tables. 

3.  4  per  cent  of  line  1. 

4.  2  per  cent  of  line  1. 
6.  3  per  cent  of  line  1. 


7.  Special  estimate. 

8.  9  per  cent  of  Una  0. 

9.  Special  estimate. 


(«)  10  per  cent  of  line  10. 
(6)  32  per  cent  of  line  10. 


EXPLANATION. 

Lines  1  to  6  are  reckoned  as  for  ages  32-40  in  study  No.  1. 

Line  7  is  thus  reckoned :  Enlistments  above  a^e  30=140,000;  deduct  30,000  married, 
leaving  110,000;  add  60,000  more  probable  anticipatory  enlistments,  making  170,000 
in  all. 

Line  8  is  reckoned  as  for  ajges  32-40  in  study  No.  1. 

Line  9  is  based  on  reports  m  this  office. 

Line  11  is  reckoned  as  for  ages  32-40,  but  adding  5  per  cent  more  for  agee  40-45 
(as  reconmiended  by  the  Surgeon  General's  Office),  making  15  per  cent;  or  an  average 
of  12  per  cent  added  for  32-45,  or  32  per  cent  in  all. 


Agea  18-^. 

1.  Total  males 3,171,071 

2.  Less  married  (deferred) 168,176 

3.  Less  deferred  solely  for  industry  and  agri-    16,868 

culture. 

4.  Less  other  deferments 3,171 

6.  Less  delinquents 96,160 

272,364 

6.  Remainder  (gross  class  I) 2,809,317 

7.  Less  enlistments 244,326 

8.  Less  aliens 86,979 

9.  Less  Emergency  Fleet 

331,305 

10.  Remainder 2,668,012 

11.  Less  ph3^ical rejects 770,403 

(a)  Oroup8B,C 266,801 

(6)  OroupD 613,602 

12.  Neteffectires 1,797,609 


^ottrect  cffifurea. 

1.  Insurance  tables. 

2.  Insurance  tables. 

3.  One-haU  of  1  per  cent  of 
llnel. 

4.  One-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of 
Ihiel. 

6.  Three  per  cent  of  llnel. 


7.  Special  estimate. 

8.  Three  per  cent  of  line  0. 

9.  Not  allowed. 


11.  (a)  10  per  cent  of  line  10. 
11.  (6)  20  per  cent  of  Una  10. 


ESTIMATES  OF  MAN  POWEB. 
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EXPLANATION. 

lines  1-5,  8,  and  11  are  obtained  as  for  ages  19-20,  in  stady  No.  1. 

line  0,  Emergency  Fleet  withdrawals  for  these  ages  should  not  be  aUowed. 

line  11  is  reckoned  as  for  ages  19-20,  in  study  No.  1. 

line  7  is  based  on  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  estimates  of  July  26, 1918,  as  follows: 

1.  On  account  of  the  present  arrangement  of  records  in  the  several  offices  it  would 
reqidre  the  services  of  some  himdred  clerks  for  months  to  obtain  an  accurate  count  of 
the  number  of  men  in  tiie  military  service  of  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  20.  An  accurate  count  can  only  be  had  from  a  study  of  all  enlistment  papers 
in  The  Adjutant  C^eneral's  Office,  the  Navy  Department,  and  the  Marine  Corps.  An 
estimate  may  be  made  from  the  actual  number  of  enlistments  since  January  1,  1917, 
and  the  number  in  this  age  group  in  service  at  thepresent  time  is  244,326;  of  whieh 
number  36,549  are  estimated  to  oe  imder  19,  and  207,777  are  estimated  to  be  of  ages 
19-20. 

2.  This  estimate  hA  been  arrived  at  in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  Enlisted  men  in  the  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard  between  18  and  tO, — The 

chief  clerk  of  the  recruiting  department  of  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  makes  the 

statement  that  ''due  to  the  Selective  Service  Regulations  practically  all  enlistments 

in  the  R^ular  Army  and  National  Guard  since  January  1, 1918,  represent  men  outside 

of  the  dnut  a^  and  of  these  about  70  per  cent  are  under  the  age. ' '    This  estimate  was 

verified  by  his  asBostant,  who  thought  that  possibly  the  reenlistments  of  older  men 

might  place  as  many  as  75  per  cent  below  the  draft  age.    Another  asBostant  in  the 

department,  at  Firet  and  B  Streets,  estimated  between  60  and  70  per  cent,  so  that  the 

average  estimate  of  70  per  cent  has  been  used  in  this  computation.    An  actual  coimt 

of  current  enlistment  papers  selected  at  random  revealed  80  out  of  115  to  be  below  the 

draft  age.    The  total  number  of  ^istments  in  the  Regular  Army  during  this  period 

was  113^94,  whidi  figure  it  is  estimated  is  abcut  90  per  cent  of  the  combined  figures 

for  the  K^iular  Army  and  National  Guard.    Therefore,  the  total  enlistments  in  the 

above  would  be  approximately  126,436.    But  this  figure  includes  men  registered  on 

June  5, 1918,  the  percentage  of  which  is  estimated  to  be  45.    The  net  figure  then  for 

the  age  group  1^20  is  estimated  at  69,540.    Of  these  15  per  cent,  or  10,430,  are  under 

the  age  of  19.    For  the  yeai«  1916  and  1917  an  average  estimate  by  the  same  experts 

divides  the  enlistments  into  three  age  groups  by  percentages,  as  follows: 

^  Per  cent. 

Under  21 27 

21-30 57 

Over  30 16 

On  the  basis  of  the  235,000  enlistments  for  1916-17,  exclusive  of  the  National  Guard, 
63,450  would  be  between  18  and  20.  Assyning  that  as  many  of  these  attained  a^ 
21  by  June  5,  1918,  as  were  enlisted  during  1916  under  age,  it  is  estimated  that  this 
figure,  63,450,  would  be  approximately  the  number  of  men  now  in  the  service  enlisted 
prior  to  January  1,  1918.  No  figures  for  the  National  Guard  are  available.  Hence, 
the  total  strength  of  the  R^ular  Army  between  18  and  20  is  approximately  at  133,000, 
and  under  19  at  19,950. 

(6)  Navy. — The  approximate  strength  of  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  forces  at  this 
time  is  400,000  enlisted  men,  or  a  littie  over  about  half  in  each.  Of  the  200,000  men 
in  the  Navy  proper,  very  close  to  50  per  cent  are  between  the  ages  21-30.  Of  the 
100,000  men  outside  of  these  ages  it  is  estimated  that  75  per  cent  are  imder  and  25 
per  cent  ov«r.  In  the  Navy,  then,  75,000  are  to-day  imder  21.  Of  the  200.000  in  the 
Naval  Reserves,  between  80  and  88  per  cent  are  within  the  ages  21-30.  Assuming 
170,000  to  be  a  itui  figure,  30,000  remain,  which  are  equally  divided  into  two  age 
groups — those  over  30  and  those  imder  21.  Hence,  the  number  of  men  in  the  naval 
forces  imder  21  is  approximately  97,500.  Of  these  it  is  estimated  that  15  per  cent, 
or  14,625,  are  under  the  age  of  19.  The  above  estimates  are  furnished  by  the  clerk  of 
the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Navy. 

(c)  Marine  Corps. — ^Total  minors  enlisted  since  April  1,  1917,  13,826,  or  applying 
15  per  cent,  1,974  are  under  19. 

3.  Summarized  estimate: 


Army 

Navv 

llMbM  Corps 

ToUI.. 


18  to  20. 


133,000 
97,  MO 
13,828 


244,326 


Under  10. 


10,060 

14,625 

1,974 


36,649 


10  and  20. 


113,060 
82,875 
11,852 


207,777 


APPENDIX  C. 

TEBRTTORIAL  RETURNS. 

I.  ALASKA. 

[From  a  report  on  the  operation  of  the  selective  service  law  In  Alaska,  from  Julr,  1017,  to  Sept.  30.  1918 
sabnutted  to  the  governor  of  Alaska  by  Capt.  J.  J.  Finnegan,  executive  offloBr,  Sc^t.  20, 1918.] 

By  proclamation  dated  June  30,  1917,  the  President  set  the  period  between  July  2 
and  September  2,  1917,  inclusive,  as  the  time  for  registration  in  the  TerriUuy  under 
the  act  of  May  18,  1917. 

To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  act,  21  local  and  4  district  boards  (one  in  each 
judicial  division  of  the  Territory)  were  created.  Local  board  No.  15  at  Chena  was 
jibolished  in  1917.  Local  board  No.  22  at  St.  Michael  was  created  in  1918.  Their 
jurisdiction  extended  over  an  area  which  is  one-fifth  that  of  the  United  States  proper 
and  is  handicapped  with  inadequate  and,  at  times,  primitive  means  of  transportation. 
In  the  greater  portion  an  unsatisfactory  and  intermittent  mail  service  preva^.  In 
many  instances  three  months  elapse  before  replies  to  communications  are  received. 
These  conditions  have  forced  the  omission  herefrom  of  compiled  data  relative  to  many 
interesting  features  in  connection  with  the  effect  of  the  draft  on  industries^  partic- 
ularly those  of  mining  and  fishing. 

Eleven  thousand  seventy-one  persons  were  registered  at  a  cost  of  $380.90,  or  3.2 
cents  per  registrant,  as  compared  to  the  national  average  of  54  cents  in  1917.  Thirty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  above  were  aliens,  of  whom  approximately  1,000  were  alien 
enemies,  326  being  Germans.  One  hundred  eighteen  were  colored  persons.  No 
Indians  were  registered. 

Under  orders  from  the  Provost  Marshal  General  those  registrants  who  claimed  resi- 
dence in  other  States  or  Territories  or  who  a^ve  permanent  addresses  therein  were 
transferred  to  their  respective  jurisdictions.  Local  boards  state  that  these  transferred 
cases  have  caused  nearly  as  much  work,  investigation,  and  trouble  as  those  remain- 
ing. Transferred  cases  numbered  4,496,  leaving  our  net  registrants  at  6 ,575.  Exceed- 
ingly few  cards  of  Alaskans  who  registered  in  the  States  were  transmitted  to  the 
Territory,  although  their  number  was  considerable. 

The  r^;istration  of  July-Septomber,  1917,  and  the  inductions  to  November,  1918,  are 
as  follows: 


Local  board. 


Anchorage. 
Cordova... 

Chena 

Douglas.... 

Eagle , 

Fairbanks. 
Haines.... 
Iditarod... 

Juneau 

Ketchikan. 
McCarthy. 


Registra- 

Aocepted 

tion  July, 

1917. 

camp. 

1,739 

461 

412 

Vf 

1 
43 

189 

21 

9 

445 

186 

28 

8 

122 

35 

801 

210 

796 

222 

256 

64 

Local  board. 


Nenana 

Nome 

Fetenburg. 

Ruby 

St.  Michael. 

Beward 

Sitka 

Skagway... 

Tanana 

Valdes 

Wrftngell... 


Registra- 
tion July, 
1917. 


Accepted 
camp. 


96 
62 
35 
31 


190 
54 

30 

16 
77 
37 


On  September  1,  1918,  the  report  of  registrants  in  class  1  disclosed  the  following: 

Remaining,  finally  classified  in  class  I  and  examined  physically  and  accepted 

for  genml  military  service 849 

Limited  military  service 278 

Remedial  defective  group 34 

Emergency  Fleet 120 

Delinquents 837 

Not  physically  examined 223 

Inducted  and  called  for  induction 295 

Total 2,636 

To  this  number  should  be  added  the  following: 

Inducted  under  call  193 696 

Credits  for  enlistments,  voluntary  inductions,  ete 164 

Grand  total 3. 496 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  0.532  per  cent  of  our  registrants  have  been  classified  in 
class  I. 
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The  837  delinquents  and  the  223  not  ph^rsically  examined  constitute  16  per  cent 
of  the  number  registered.  This  high  ratio  is  due  primarily  to  the  iollowing  causes, 
listed  in  the  order  of  their  importance:  (1)  The  nigh  percentage  of  illiterate  and 
non-English-flpeaking  aliens  in  the  Territory.  (2)  Vast  extent  of  the  Territory.  Some 
registrants  are  from  500  to  1,000  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  local  board.  (3)  Infre- 
auent  mail  service  to  remote  points  and  consequent  failure  to  receive  orders  within 
tbe  allotted  time.  (4)  The  absence  of  physicians  in  many  localities.  Many  regis- 
trants are  located  several  himdred  miles  from  the  nearest  medical  examiner.  Many 
have  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  at  their  own  expense  for  purposes  of  examination 
and  induction. 

By  Octobo'  1, 1918,  2,200  registrants  (or  33}  per  cent  of  the  ^roaa  number)  will  have 
been  inducted.  In  addition  thereto  many  hundreds,  impatient  for  action,  enlisted 
prior  to  the  r^jstration  period  or  joined  the  British  ana  Canadian  forces.  Alaska 
naa  furnished  at  least  3,000  men  to  the  colors,  or  approximately  12  per  cent  of  its 
present  total  white  population. 

The  expense  of  accomplishing  the  draft  for  the  first  15  months  will  not  exceed 
$12,000,  or  15.45  per  man  inducted.    The  national  avera£[e  for  1917  was  $4.93. 

Incomplete  returns  disclose  that  118  men  were  physically  rejected  out  of  1,220 
examined  bv  local  boards,  an  average  of  10  p^  cent,  as  compared  to  the  national 
average  of  29  per  cent.  Of  those  examined  by  local  boards  and  accepted,  who  were 
again  examined  at  mobilization  camps,  available  data  at  this  time  discloses  that  18 
out  of  681  were  rejected  by  the  camp  surgeons,  a  ratio  of  2.66  per  cent  as  compared 
to  the  national  ratio  of  5.8  per  cent,  when  this  data  is  complete  it  will  furnish  a  most 
interesting  medical  and  sociological  study. 

Under  tne  provisions  of  the  act  of  May,  1918,  persons  who  attained  the  age  of  21 
years  since  September  2, 1917,  were  registered  in  the  period  between  July  2  and  Sep- 
tember 3,  191».  Returns  thereof  are  yet  incomplete.  It  is  estimated  the  number 
will  not  exceed  250,  including  Indians. 

By  proclamation  on  September  18,  1918,  the  P^resident  set  the  period  between 
Octob^  15  and  December  16,  1918,  inclusive,  as  the  time  for  registration  in  Alaska, 
under  the  act  of  August  31,  1918.    Indians  will  be  included. 

To  the  members  of  the  local  boards  too  much  credit  can  not  be  extended  for  their 
intelligent  and  loval  efforts.  Their  labors  have  been  intense  and,  heretofore,  uncom- 
pensated. The  district  boards,  medical  and  legal  advisory  boards,  and  their  asso- 
dates,  have  performed  a  great  work  witii  efficiency  and  fidelity  and  aeeerve  the  grati- 
tude of  the  country. 

It  lis  estimated  that  the  total  registration  between  Octeber  15  and  December  16, 
1918,  was  approximately  9,800.  Incomplete  returns  from  all  but  three  beards  show 
the  registration  of — 

GitizenB 4,238 

Declarant  aliens • 1,500 

Nondeclaran  t  aliens 1, 483 

Total 7,221 

Whites 6,585 

NepToes 26 

OnentaLs  and  Indians  (estimated) 610 

Total :. 7,221 

II.  HAWAII. 

1.  Rbgistratiok. 
First  registration  (July  31,  1917) 28,851 

Second  registration  (July  31, 1918) 2, 349 

Third  registration  (Oct.  26,  1918) 41,541 

Total 72, 741 

Transfers 176 

First  registration  (net) 28, 675 

2.  Marribd  and  Sinolb. 

First  registration 28,675 

Married : 12,752 

Single 15,923 
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3.  Age. 


Ace. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


First 

reeistift- 

uon. . 


2,713 
2,774 
2,604 
2,262 
2,423 
2,246 
4,035 
3,184 
8,180 
3,348 


Third 

redstm- 

aon. 


2,090 

1,021 

2,300 

501 

173 

119 

103 

103 

86 

83 

77 

79 

106 

126 


Age. 


82. 
83. 
84. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
46. 


First 

resistra- 

uon. 


Third 

ngistr*- 

fioo. 


1,258 
2,415 
2,465 
2,514 
2,4S2 
2,411 
2,642 
2,340 
2,473 
2,366 
2,684 
2,580 
2," 

2,1 


4.  Classification  (First  Rboistration). 

Claffll 7,028 

Clafflll 1,839 

Class  III ^ 473 

ClasBlV 2,284 

ClasBV 12,617 

6.  Physical  Examination  of  Class  I  (First  Registration). 

Failed  to  appear 1, 374 

Qualified  lor  general  service 4, 733 

Qualified  for  mnited  service 793 

Remediable  defects 74 

Examination  postponed 54 

6.  Inductions. 

Called 6,464 

Inducted : . .  5, 529 

Rejected  at  camp. , 683 

* 
7.  Accepted  at  Camp. 
Local  board: 

Hawaii  County  No.  1 1, 759 

Hawaii  Coxmty  No.  2 516 

Honolulu  County  and  city  No.  1 „  452 

Honolulu  County  and  city  No.  2 1, 164 

Kauai  County 450 

Mauii  Coxmty 753 

8.  Nationality  of  Men  Qualified  for  Military  Duty. 

Par  cent. 

American 11. 39 

Jai>ane6e 11. 08 

Clunese '  4. 66 

Hawaiian 13. 08 

Filipino 48.79 

Portuguese 8. 08 

Spanifih 70 

]Korean 1.48 

Porto  Rican .83 

Colored  American 01 


TEBAITORIAL  BETUBNS. 
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III.  PORTO  RICO. 
1.  Registration. 


Firat  regktiatioii  (July  5, 1917). . . 
Second  registration  (July  5, 1918). 
Third  registration  (Oct.  26, 1918). 


109, 706 

10, 744 

116, 403 


Total 236,863 


FiiBt  reeistration: 

Called  for  examination 
Failed  to  appear. . 

Accepted 

Rejected 


2.  Physical  Examinations. 


First 


b  registration: 

Ordered  to  report  at  camp. 

Failed  to  report 

Rejected  at  camp 


3.  Inductions. 


Tx^*  . :-+«.*:^ 4.  Claims  and  Exemptions. 

i^mt  registration: 

Claims  made  for  exemptibn  or  discharge 

Claims  allowed •. 

Claims  disallowed 


Rnt  regfetotion:  5.  Married  and  Single. 

Mamed  rc^trants  called  and  accepted 

Single  registrants  called  and  accepted 


58,209 

2,910 

38,932 

16,367 


17,865 

139 

2,733 


7,573 
2,546 
6,027 


18 
26,381 


Fint  registration: 

Citizens 

Called  and  accepted 

Aliens 

Called  and  accepted 
Third  regist^tion: 

Citizeiis 

Aliens 

Declarants 

Nondeclarants 


6.  Citizens  and  Aliens. 


First  registration : 

WMte 

Colored 

Third  regist^tion: 

White 

Colored 


7.  Color. 


107,486 

39,688 

2,220 

166 

114,330 

2,073 

136 

1,937 


80,561 
26,627 

89,773 
26,611 


8.  Age. 
(nnsT  registration.) 


Age. 


21. 
22. 
S. 
M. 
25. 


Number. 


16,333 
16,030 
16,357 
11,791 
9,710 


Age. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Numbor. 


7,974 
7,159 
8,407 
6,920 
12,025 


97260^—19 21 
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9.  Registration  Jult,  1917,  and  Inductions  to  Novehbbb  11,  1918, 

BT  Local  Boards. 


Local  board. 


Adjuntaa 

Agiiada 

Aguadllla 

Aguas  Buenas 

Aftxmlto 

Anasoo 

Aredbo 

Arroyo 

Barceloneta... 
Barranquitas. 

Barroo. 

Bavamon 

GaboRoJo.... 

Ga|;iia8 

Camuy 

CaroUna 

CSayey 

Cefba 

Ciales 

adra 

Coamo 

Comerio 

Coroxal 

Culebra. 

Dorado 

Fajardo 

Guanica 

Guajrama 

Guayan&la... 
Gua3rxiabo — 

Guarabo 

HatUlo 

Hormlgueros. 

Humacx) 

Isabella. 

Jayuga 

Juana  Diaz . . . 
Juncos 


Redstra- 

non 
July,  1917. 


1,514 
1,164 
1,080 

766 
1,028 
1,298 
4,497 

505 

436 

828 
1,143 
2,960 
1,727 
3,447 
1,072 
1,156 
2,211 

484 
1,407 
1.128 
1,368 
1,138 
1,039 
87 

567 
1,270 

747 
1,942 

927 

603 
1,066 
1,046 

425 
1,799 
1,377 

970 
1,722 
1,090 


Aooeptod 
at  camp. 


146 
99 

157 
80 
90 

123 

511 
57 

143 

eo 

109 
278 
174 
373 
131 

98 
169 

25 
154 
106 
138 
119 
113 
1 

50 
125 

81 
192 

85 

63 
111 

98 

50 
160 
118 

92 
175 

89 


Local  board. 


Lajas 

Lares 

Las  Marias 

Las  Peidras 

Loixa 

Luguilk) 

Manati 

Marlcao 

Maimabo 

Mayaguez 

Moca: 

M<Mt>ris 

Naguabo 

Naranjlto 

PatUlas. 

Penuelas 

Ponoe 

Qaebradillaa.... 

Rinoon 

Rio  Grande 

RioPiedras 

Sabana  Grande. 

Salinas 

San  German 

San  Juan 

San  Lorenzo 

San  Sebastian.. 
Santa  Isabel — 

ToaAlta 

ToaBaJa 

TroJilloAlto.... 

Utimdo. 

VegaAlta 

VegaBoja 

Vieqoes 

Villalba 

Yabuooa 

Yanoo 


Registra- 
tion 
July,  1917. 


855 

1,857 
758 
786 

1,160 
553 

1,719 
561 
534 

4,150 

1,194 

1,008 

1,408 
717 

1,096 
997 

6,007 
660 
714 
965 

1,901 
939 

1,481 

7,793 
1,250 
1,505 


732 

529 

770 

2,637 

830 

1,263 

1,040 

1,008 

1,450 

2,286 


Aooeptod 
at  camp. 


ITS 
23 
57 


51 
150 


497 
100 
HB 
134 
85 
118 


745 
54 
46 

84 
160 

86 
157 
156 


127 
164 
77 
84 
71 
10 


S7 

107 

97 

9S 
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APPENDIX  D. 

CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTORS— A  LOCAL  BOABD  VIEW. 

"This  board  began  its  work  of  classificatioii  with  the  conscientious  feeling  that  the 
selective  service  law  had  the  right  name,  in  that,  as  far  as  could  b^e  noted,  it  was  wholly 
impartial  in  its  treatment  of  the  registrants,  and  that  none  was  discriminated  against 
intentionally  nor  unjustly  impressed  into  active  soldier  life. 

"  Our  impression  was  that  the  framers  of  the  law  had  been  marvelously  wise,  honestly 
intent  and  soundly  iust  in  their  considerations  of  what  the  Government  should  provide 
as  right  and  re^^onable  requirements  of  a  citizen  in  taking  up  the  cause  of  his  country 
against  a  belligerent  nation. 

"With  these  convictions  we  entered  upon  our  onerous  work,  prompted  and  en- 
couraged by  the  realization  that  we  were  to  serve  the  department  loyally  and  without' 
the  restraint  of  any  scruples  of  violating  the  principles  of  brotherhood,  fraternity,  and 
Christian  dealing  with  our  fellow  men. 

"  We  had  progressed  very  little  ere  we  found  an  obstacle  that  proved  to  us  that  there 
a  flaw  in  the  legal  enactment  that  made  an  open  question  of  the  just  application  of 


the  conscription  method  of  procuring  fiehting  man-power. 

"We  refer  to  the  status  given  by  tnelaw  to  the  so-called  noncombatant  class,  who 
receive  special  classification  because  of  religious  objection  to  warfare  or  the  taking  up 
of  arms. 

'*  We  found  many  physicaUy  fit  beyond  their  fellows  in  the  examination  classes, 
intelligent  beyond  compare,  and  in  every  way  constituted  to  develop  into  splendid 
fating  men. 

"Simply  because  they  had  espoused  a  certain  religious  faith,  confession,  or  creed, 
whether  in  Christian  sincerity  or  not,  according  as  our  private  opinion  may  have  been 
formed,  we  were  compelled  to  deprive  Uncle  Sam  of  a  fit  soldier,  grant  the  examinee 
his  freedom,  and  impress  into  the  service  some  other  man^  who  in  sincerity  and  truth 
woreihipped  the  Almighty  equally  as  acceptably  in  the  Divine  sight,  yet  not  trammeled 
nor  hela  back  by  an  article  of  faith  that  said  in  so  many  words,  *  Thou  shalt  not  fcUl.' 

"  We  remonstrated  with  our  consciences  before  we  freely  acquiesced  in  their  right  to 
plead  for  discrimination,  but  were  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  legal  force  of  the  argu- 
ment they  produced,  based  upon  the  point  in  the  selective  laMr. 

"Having  had  personal  contact  and  touch  with  supporters  of  the  church  notions  of 
the  Dunkuds,  Amish,  Quakers,  Menonites,  etc.,  since  Doyhood  days,  we  know  whereof 
we  spake  when  we  demurred  and  reluctantiy  complied  with  the  draft  loophole  that 
gave  these  professed  relififionists  'a  way  out  of  it.^  In  our  immediate  neighborhood 
we  had  tacit  knowledge  that  these  people  refrained  from  taking  part  in  any  of  the  war 
activities.  They  refused  to  buy  oonds.  stamps,  or  contribute  to  the  Red  Cross, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or  any  patriotic  movement  that  meant  for  the  winning  of  the  war.  Sub- 
stantial proof  stared  us  in  the  face,  showing  that  they  even  withheld  their  crops  from 
the  market  with  the  thought  of  prospective  future  higher  prices. 

"  We  also  noted  that  the  young  men  who  were  trained  in  this  school  of  faith  attended 
church  services  since  the  war  started,  as  never  before,  as  a  camouflage  to  justify  their 
plea  for  exemption  or  special  rating. 

"That  they  were '  Sayers  of  theWord,  and  not  doers,'  we  know  by  association  with 
them,  for  they  are  of  the  world,  worldly,  even  as  those  of  other  church  affiliations  are 
inconsistent  in  reli^ous  living,  and  in  our  opinion,  for  them  to  tiJce  up  arms  would  not 
lower  them  in  the  sight  of  their  heavenly  father  as  much  as  would  tneir  hypocritical 
actions,  just  to  escape  the  military  service. 

"Fortified  as  they  were  additionally  by  the  assurance  from  our  President  that 
exoneration  was  theirs,  they  practically  demanded  the  full  granting  of  every  minute 
protection,  and  thereby  lumdicapped  us  more  fully  in  our  endeavors  to  seek  a  way  by 
which  we  could  get  them  to  do  tneir  dut]^  from  our  viewpoint. 

"  These  few  reasons,  gained  from  practical  experience,  prompt  us  to  point  out  this 
section  of  the  law  as  being  pernicious,  unjust,  and  in  all  respects  a  mistake,  if  not  a 
blunder. 

"  Had  the  lawmakers  considered  that  once  a  nation  is  at  war  it  is  very  difficult  for 
dissenting  opinion  to  make  itself  known  or  felt,  the  r^[ulation  would  have  been  made 
more  just,  we  opine.  '  My  country  I  may  she  ever  be  ri^t :  but  ri^ht  or  wron^,  My  coun- 
try 1'  is  a  sentiment  strong  in  America  and  in  many  other  nations  as  well.  It  evi- 
dences faith  in  and  lop^ty  to  government  that  may  be  miaguided,  as  far  as  the 
Scriptures  are  concerned,  but,  nevertiieless.  praiseworuiy  and  laudable. 

"  Nowhere  is  there  much  patience  with  tne  *  conscientious  objector'  to  the  policies 
of  the  government  in  time  of  war,  and  our  experience  convinces  us  that  disregard  for 
his  scruples  would  have  made  the  law  definite  as  to  its  general  application  and  free 
from  criticism. " 
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APPENDIX  E. 
SUmrE  FORM  OF  REQUISITION  FOR  REGISTRANTS  TO  BE  MOBILIZED. 


Subject:  General  c&ll  of  the  draft  (white). 

1.  The  Secretary  of  War  directs  that  requiflJtioD  be  made  on  you  for  the  calling  into 
the  service  on  October  21, 1S18,  (rf  the  following  numbw  of  iriiite  drafted  men  claodfied 
fwgeneral  military  Bervice,  at  the  campe  and  stations  as  indicated  below: 
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APPENDIX  G. 


OFFICERS  ON  DUTY  IK  OFFICE  OF  PROVOST  MARSHAL  GENERAL* 

1917-18. 


OfBoer. 


MaJ.  Oen.  Enoch  H.  Cbowbkr,  Provost  Marnhal  Oeneral 

ICaJ.  Gen.  Cabsoll  A.  Dx vol,  retired 

Col.  Hugh  8.  Johkson,  Deputy  Provost  Marshal  Oeneral 

CoL  Chables  B.  Wasbxs,  Judge  advocate 

Col.  JoBN  H.  WioMOEX  Judge  advocate 

Col.  Jambs  S.  Easbt-Sioth,  Judge  advocate 

Col.  Fbank  R.  Kxetkb,  Medical  Corps 

Ldeut.Col.  Cassius  M.  Dowxll,  Judge  advocate 

Lieat.  Col.  Edwabd  A.  Kbeoxb,  United  States  Military  Academy. 

Lieut.  Col.  Allbn  W.  Oxtluoit,  Judge  advocate 

Lieut.  Col.  RosooB  8.  Conkuno,  Judge  advocate 


Lieut.  CoL  Hakbt  C.  Kbambb,  Judge  advocate . . 
Lieut.  Col.  JoszpH  Faibbanks,  Judge  advocate . . 

Lieut.  Col.  Qbamt  T.  Tbbnt,  Judge  advocate 

Lieut.  Col.  Hubbbt  Wobk,  Medical  Corps 

MaJ.  EDmN  W.  FuLLAM,  Adjutant  Oeneral 

Maj.  WnjjAic  C.  McChobd,  Cavalry.  .*. 

M^J.  Hknbt  L.  Watbon,  Cavalry 

M^J.  Jambs  B.  Scorr,  Judge  advocate 

MaJ.  GxoBOB  P.  WHIT8BTT,  JudgB  advocatc. . . . , 
M^J.  Rbdmokd  G.  Stbwabt,  Jud^  advocate... 

M^J.  Malcolm  A.  Coles,  Judge  advocate 

MaJ.  Jambs  C.  Fox,  Judge  advocate 

M^J.  WxLUAM  O.  Gn^BBBT,  Judgc  advocate 

M^i.  Gut  D.  Gotr,  Judge  advocate 

MaJ.  Edwabd  J.  BBOUOHTOir,  Judge  advocate . . 
M^J.  Jaspbb  Yeates  Bbintok,  Judge  advocate, 

M^i.  HowABD  W.  Adams,  Judge  advocate 

M^i.  Richard  R.  Kennet,  Judge  advocate 

MaJ.  DuBAND  WmPFLE,  Judge  advocate 

M^J.  John  A.  Elmobb,  Judge  advocate 

MaJ.  Albxandeb  Johnston,  Infantry 

M^i.  Altbed  M.  Cbaven,  Judge  advocate 

M^i.  Thomas  Fxnlxt,  Judge  advocate 

M^J.  VicTOB  E.  Ruehl,  Judge  advocate 

MaJ.NEAL  Power,  Judge  advocate 

MaJ.  Scott  Hendbicks,  Judge  advocate 

M^J.  Gist  Blaib,  Judge  advocate 

M^J.  TwoTHT  J.  Mahonbt,  Judge  advocate 

M^J.  Geoboe  T.  Werzbl,  Judge  advocate 

M^J.  Reginald  8.  Huidbkopeb,  Judge  advocate. 

M^J.  Chables  B.  PABKHn.L,  Judge  advocate 

M^i.  Henbt  B.  Shaw,  Judge  advocate 

M^.  AuGXTBTUS  R.  Brindlet,  Judge  advocate  ... 

MaJ.  Edward  S.  Thubston,  Judge  advocate 

MaJ.  Iba  K.  Wells,  Judge  advocate 


Reported. 


Apr.  26,1917 
June  14,1917 
Apr.  26,1917 
Apr.  27,1917 
July  15,1917 
Sept.  20,1917 
Aug.  2,1918 
Apr.  26,1917 
May  2,1917 
May  4,1917 
Sept.  21/1917 
Oct.  4,1917 
Oct.  7,1917 
Nov.  19,1917 
Mar.  22,1918 
Apr.  26,1917 
May  5,1917 
May  7,1917 
May  15,1917 
May  28,1917 
July  20,1!D17 
July  28,1917 
Sept.  14,1917 

do 

do 

Sept.  17,1917 
Sept.  18,1917 
Sept.  19,1917 
Oct.  6,1917 
Oct.     9,1917 

....do 

Oct.  11,1917 
Oct.   15,1917 

do^ 

Oct.  16,1917 
Oct.  24,1917 
Nov.  16,1917 

do 

Nov.  16,1917 
Nov*  17,1917 
Nov.  19,1917 

....do 

Nov.  20,1917 
Nov.  23, 1917 
Nov.  25,1917 
Dec.    5, 1917 


Relieved. 


Sept.   8,1917^ 
Mar.  31,1918 


Sept.  3,1917 
Mar.  8,1918 
Mar.  26,1918 
Dec.     4,1918 


Dec  12,1918 
Apr.  16,1918 
Dec.  4,1917 
Mar.  7,1918 
Feb.  7,1918 
Aug.  23,1917 
Nov.  8,1917 
Feb.  10,1918 
Nov.  8,1917 
Sept.  20,1917 

Do. 
Nov.  9,1917 
Mar.  20,1918 
Aug.  29,1918 
Dec  29,1917 
Dec.  7,1917 
Nov.  9,1917 
Mar.  2,1918 
Dec.  29,1917 
Dec.  22,1917 
Dec.  30)1917 
Feb.  25,1918 
Dec.  17,1917 
May  1,1918 
Sept.  16,1918 
Jan.  3, 1918 
Mar.  25,1918 
Feb.  12,1918 

Do. 
Jan.   24,1918 
Fob.  20,  md 
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Officer. 


MiO.  Frkderic  C.  Woodwa&d,  Judge  advocate 

liaj.  Harold  E.  Stsphxnson,  Infantry 

Maj.  Louis  L.  Kobn Judge  advocate ^... 

Mi^.  Frank  BnuNGS,  Medical  Corps 

Ma].  Jambs  Bkbrt  King,  Judge  advocate 

HaJ.  WiNTOELD  S.  Pricb,  Inftmtry 

MaJ.  Edward  M.  Bainter,  Ordnance 

MaJ.  David  Chrstbr  Brown,  Medical  Corps 

Hi^.  Joshua  Rbubkn  Clark,  Jr.,  Judge  advocate 

MaJ.  Charles  T.  Hkndlrr,  Judge  advocate 

MaJ.  Peyton  Gordon,  Judge  advocate 

Maj.  John  D.  Langston,  Inlantry.*. 

MaJ.  FR'kD  E.  Nielsen,  Judge  advocate 

Capt.  Perrin  L.  Smith,  Inflemtry 

Capt.  David  L.  RoscoE,  Cavalry 

Capt.  Edward  W.  Chattkrton,  Quartermaster  Corps 

Capt.  Royal  O.  Jenks,  Quartermaster  Corps 

Capt.  Charles  R.  Morrs,  Quartermaster  Corps 

Capt.  Douglas  D.  Felix,  Infantry 

Capt  Claude  A.  Hope 

Capt.  Robert  E.  McCormick 

Capt.  Lucius  B.  Barbour,  Infantry 

Capt.  Richard  H.  Hill,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 

Capt.  Jesse  I.  Miller 

Capt.  Jambs  H.  Hughes,  Infantry 

Capt.  DorranceD.  Snafp 

Capt.  Roy  L.  Deal 

Capt.  David  A.  Pine 1 

Capt.  Carter  D.  Stamper 

Capt.  Webster  W.  Holloway,  Judge  advocate /. 

Capt.  Raymond  b.  Wilmarth,  Inftintry,  adjutant 

Capt.  WnUAM  O.  deRossbt 

C^t.  Bbeckinbidgb  Jones,  Infiantry 

Capt.  John  Evans,  Inbntry 

First  Lieut.  Joseph  J.  Mackay,  Jr.,  Infantry 

First  Lieut.  Walter  B.  White,  Infantry 

First  Lieut.  Malcolm  H.  Lauchheimer,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 

First  Lieut.  Carkw  F.  Martindale 

First  lieut .  Henry  O  .  Stephens 

First  Lieut.  Stanley  H.  Udt 

First  Lieut.  Wiliiam  K.  Oilmorb 

First  Lieut.  Charles  Scott  Miller,  Medical  Corps 

First  Lieut.  Charles  S.  Douglas,  judge  advocate 

First  Lieut.  Dudley  B.  Snowden 

Second  Lieut .  B uz  M.  Walk er,  J  r 


Reported. 

Dec.  8,1917 
Jan.  14,191S 
Jan.  18,1918 
Fsb.  1,1918 
Feb.  5,1918 
Apr.  20,1918 

do 

July  27,1918 
Aug.  1,1918 
Aug.  7,1918 
Sept.   6,1918 

do 

Sept.  13,1918 
May  25,1917 
Apr.  28,1917 
Apr.  30,1917 
May  20,1917 
Aug.  22,1917 
Oct.     3,1917 

do 

Oct.  5,1917 
Nov.  6,1917 
Dec.  14,1917 
Jan.  18,1918 
Jan.  23,1918 
Feb.  6,1918 
Feb.  11,1918 
Mar.  6,1918 
Mar.  10,1918 
Apr.  2,1918 
Apr.  5,1918 
June  10,1918 
June  17,1918 
Oct.  11,1918 
Oct.  17,1917 
Jan.  1, 1918 
Feb.  6,1918 
May  24,1918 
Mar.  15,1918 
Mar.  29,1918 
May  6,1918 
Aug.  31,1918 
Oct.  1,1918 
Nov.  9,1918 
Mar.  11,1918 


ReUewd. 


May  »,1«18 
Mar.  UplAlS 
Sept.  30,1918 


Dec  12,1918 
Dee.  18,1918 


June  12,1917 
Aug.  14,1917 
Mar.  26,1918 
Mar.  2S,191S 

Apr.  15,1918 


Dec.     5,1918 
July  29,1918 

Sept.    7,1918 

May  28,1918 


CrVILIANS   IS   CHARGE    OP  SECTIONS. 

Mr.  6.  Lyle  Hiuhes,  chief  clerk. 
Mr.  Williain  £.  Mattmgly,  aasiBtaiit  chief  clerk. 
MiasElnifiar  C.  Chinn,  Beniar  dark,  Bemmiel  of  BoArds  Section. 
Miss  Katherine  £.  Cowan,  senior  clerk,  Appeals  Division. 
Mr.  Clifton  F.  Balch,  statistician,  Statistics  and  Auxiliary  Agencies  Division. 
Mr.  Howard  £.  Marker,  senior  clerk,  Statistics  and  Auxiliary  Agencies  Division. 
Mr.  Samuel  R.  Hinwood,  seaior  clerk,  Delkiquency  and  Deserters  Section,  Classi- 
fication Division. 
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IfiflB^iamie  S.  Grow,  senior  clerk,  Finance  Division. 
Hiss  W.  Wellborn,  senior  clerk,  Information  Division. 
Mr.  Cecil  Scott,  senior  clerk,  Quota  Records  Section,  Mobilization  Division. 
Mr.  William  N.  Orymes,  senior  clerk,  Individual  Induction  Section,  Mobilization 
I>ivision. 

Mr.  Percy  H.  Skinner,  senior  clerk.  Statistical  Section,  Mobilization  Division. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Noland,  senior  clerk,  Publications  Division. 

Mr.  Geozge  T.  Cunningham,  senicMr  derk.  Mail  Section. 

Miss  Orva  V.  Reynolds,  senior  derl^  Stenographic  Section. 

Mr.  James  R.  Dimond,  senior  clerk.  Record  Section. 

Miss  Helen  C.  Vaughan^  supply  derk. 

Miss  Edith  Campbell,  avihan  personnd  derk. 
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APPENDIX  H. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  FORMS  PRINTED  FOR  THE  PROVOST  MABSraAL 

GENERAL'S  OFFICE. 


Form  No. 


Title. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 
10 
11 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
17 
18 
19 
» 
21 
22 
23 
34 
25 

35 

37 

37-A 

28 

29 

80 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

47 

49 

51 

53 
57 

69 

59-B 
61 
62 

63-A 

63-B 

63-C 

63 

64 

64-A 

65 

65-A 

66 


Registratioa  card. 

Smnmarisation  blank  (first  renstratioQ). 

Telegraphic  report  of  board  oireglstratian  to  governor  (first  registration). 

Telegraphic  report  of  governor  to  Provost  Marshal  Qeneral  (first  registration). 

MtSSoglabel. 

Begtotrar'3  oath  (first  registration). 

TeiegTBphio  report  of  readiness  (first  registratun). 

Regiuaaans  governing  physical  exammation. 

Regulations  governing  physical  examination  (modified  to  Ang.  27, 1917). 

Report  of  regbtration  Doard. 

Riues  and  regulations  prescribed  bv  the  President  far  local  and  district  boards. 

Physical  examination  under  the  selective  service  act  of  May  18, 1917. 

Regulations  governing  disbursements  incident  to  the  legisnation  and  selective  draft. 

Inramctions  to  local  boards. 

Estimates  of  population. 

Suggestions  to  local  boards. 

Amendments  to  Regulations.  Form  13. 

Information  for  persons  registered. 

Compiled  Rulings  No.  1. 

Letter  to  members  of  local  boards,  July  26, 1917. 

Ckimnlled  Rulings  No.  2. 

SuppiementalRulesand  Regulations,  No.  1.    (The  dispoaittflnofperBenscaHedfernTanrifiatfaw 

who  fail  to  report  for  or  submit  to  examination.) 
Compiled  Rulings  No.  8. 

Letter  answering  inquiries,  used  in  oiBoe  of  Provost  Marshal  Cteneral. 
liOtter  answering  inquiries,  used  in  office  of  Provost  Marshal  (Seneral. 
Compiled  Ruhngs  No.  4. 

Manual  Governing  the  use  of  records  by  local  and  district  boards. 
Ompilea  Rulings  No.  5. 
Mobuizaticn  regulations. 
Coanpiled  Rulings  No.  6. 

Distribution  sheet  (used  when  moving  men  to  national  camps). 
Compiled  Rulings  No.  7. 

Letter  of  Provost  Marshal  General  to  accompany  marked  copy  of  bulletins. 
Commled  Rulings  No.  8. 
Supplement  to  bulletin  of  information  concerning  appeals  for  discharge  of  persons  engaged  In 

industries.  Including  agriculture. 
C(Kn];riled  Rulings  No.  9. 
Letter  by  the  President  relative  to  operation  of  the  selective  service  law,  with  particular  refer* 

enoe  to  its  effect  on  anlculture. 
Compiled  Rulings  No.  10. 
Statement  of  gratuitous  service. 
Compiled  Ruhngs  No.  11. 

Extracts  from  Selective  Service  Regulations,  relative  to  organisation  of  legal  advisory  boaids 
Compiled  Rulings  No.  12. 
Letter  of  Provost  Marshal  Qeaenl  to  members  of  the  American  Bar  Assodaticn,  relative  to 

new  classification  system. 
Extracts  from  Selective  Semoe  Regulations,  relative  to  organisation  of  medical  advisory 

boards. 
Letter  of  Provost  Marshal  General  to  physicians  of  the  United  States,  relative  to  the  new  sys- 
tem of  medical  examinations. 

Letter  of  Provost  Marshal  General  to  superintendents  and  principals  of  pubtte  schools,  retatiw 
to  the  new  classification  system. 

Important  instructions  to  boards,  relative  to  the  Selective  Service  Regulations. 

Extracts  from  selective  service  regulations,  relative  to  clerical  assistance  to  medical  and  legal 
advisory  boards. 

Suggested  rules  of  procedure  for  medical  advisory  boards. 

Docket  of  examinations  of  medical  advisory  bouds. 

Instructions  for  the  preparation  and  use  of  Forms  1029  (new),  1029-A-B,  and  1Q29-C-I). 

Letter  of  Provost  Marshal  General  to  members  of  all  local  boards,  relative  to  the  aoldien'  and 
sailors'  civil  rohef  act. 

Letter  of  secretary  of  the  American  Bar  Association  to  members  of  the  American  Bar  Asm>- 
dation  and  to  afljudges  of  superior  courts,  relative  to  the  sokUers'  and  sailors'  dvilreUfifaet. 

Relief  of  soldiers  and  aulors. 

Insurance  placards. 

Occupational  list,  indicating  kind  of  men  desired  in  the  branches  of  service  mentlooed. 

Manual  of  instructions  for  Medical  advisory  boards. 

Amendment  to  Manual  of  Instructions  for  medical  advisory  boards. 

Correspondence  post  card. 

Inquiiy  as  to  address  of  registrants. 

Gmndnl  Orders,  No.  81,  relative  to  appUcations  for  fium  furlooi^. 
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Pom  No> 


66-A 
86-B 
67 
•8 

e»    . 

Q^B 
70 
71 
73 

n 

74 

76 
76 
77 
78 
70 
80 
81 


84 

86 


80 
00-A 

n 


04 

86 
100 
101 

101 

108 

10»-A 

108 

108-A 

104 

107 

108 

UO 

lU 

112  to  144 

146 

146 

146-A 

146-B 

146-C 

147 
148 
148 

ISO 

161 

163 

153 

IM      • 

165 

150 

167 

158 

150 

150-A 

180 

161 

lOl-A 

168 


Title. 


NoOoe  of  Intanded  nqulsltlona  for  men. 

Requiaitloa  for  men  clasBifled  bj  oocupatloD. 

Beqalsttlon  for  men  imclaKlflea. 

Re^stratioQ  BenilatioDS  Na  3L 

Reprtratioa  cer&Ucste. 

Pteoard  of  tnstmetlans  on  how  to  answer  questions  (second  registration). 

Placanl  of  instructions  on  how  to  answer  qnestions  (for  second  regfslx«tion  in  Alaska). 

Placanl  otinstmotions  on  how  to  answer  questions  (lor  second  registiBtion  in  Bawali). 

TdegrapMc  report  of  leadinesa  to  Adjutant  General  (second  regisbBtion). 

Tdegrapliie  report  of  local  board  to  Adjutant  General  (second  registration). 

ICaJl  report  on  age  31  registratloD  (summarisation  blau,  second  registration). 

Telegraphie  report  from  Adjutant  General  to  Provost  luustaal  (9eiMral  (second  registration) 

Bulos  and  regulations  prescribed  br  the  President  for  determining  the  order  of  llabUitj  ( 

ter  list  Na  3L  second  registration). 
Standards  of  pnysical  examination  (first  and  second  editions). 
Boards  of  insuumon  to  be  appointed  by  selecttve  service  boards. 
Address  to  Class  I  selective  service  men. 
Physical  examination  chart. 
Standard  accepted  measurements. 

'  JO  report  of  readiness  to  Adjutant  General  (third  registration). 

s  oaui  (third  registration). 

ic  report  of  localboard  to  Adjutant  General  (third  le^Mration). 
Tdegraphio  report  from  Adjutant  Ckneral  to  Provost  Marshal  General  (third  registration). 
Summarisation  blank  (third  registration). 


Begistiation  Begulations  No.  8. 
Circular  to  medical  exi 


104 


_  Jcal  examiners  relative  to  physdal  examination  of  registrants. 

latter  of  Provost  Marshal  Ctoneral  to  members  of  all  aeleqtive  service  boards  relative  to  the 
classification  of  September,  1918,  registrants. 

Local  board  propess  chart 

State  progress  onBrt. 

Boles  and  regulatfons  prescribed  by  the  President  for  determining  the  order  of  liability  (mas- 
ter Ust  NoTs,  third  regbtration). 

Index  to  master  list  No.  8. 

Letter  of  Provost  Marshal  General  to  employers  and  other  representatives  of  industry  rela- 
tive to  clasBification. 

A  manual  for  legal  advisory  boards. 

Letter  of  Provost  Marshal  General  to  local  boards  relative  to  allotments  and  allowances  of 

(Chronicles  of  the  seleetive  draft. 

Receipt  for  records  delivered  to  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army. 

Appendix  to  rules  and  regulations  ( Form  13) . 

List  of  names  of  persons  whose  registration  cards  are  in  possession  of  a  local  board  (first  regis- 
tration). 

List  of  names  of  persons  whose  registration  cards  are  in  possession  of  a  local  board  (second 
and  third  re^trations). 

List  of  registrants  in  order  of  UabUlty  (first  and  third  registrations) . 

List  of  registrants  In  order  of  liability  (second  registration) . 

Notice  ofcall  and  to  appear  for  phyacal  examination. 

List  of  persons  ordered  to  w>pear  for  physical  examination. 

BuUethi  to  local  boards,  '*  what  To  Do  Next." 

Certificate  of  discharge  because  physically  deficient. 

(Certiflcate  of  postponement  of  physical  examination  because  of  temporary  physical  deficiency. 

Claim  of  exemptian  from  military  service  when  filed  by  person  claiming  exemption. 

Claim  of  exemption  from  military  service  when  filed  by  person  other  than  person  sought  to  be 
exempted. 

Affidavits,  certificates,  and  claims  for  exemption. 

Certificate  of  discharge  from  military  service. 

List  of  persons  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  not  exempted  or  discharged. 

List  of  persons  called  by  local  board  who  failed  to  report  and  submit  to  examination. 

List  of  persons  who  are  in  military  service  and  who  have  fiiiled  to  report  for  duty. 

Report  of  persons  ordered  to  report  to  local  boards  for  military  duty  who  have  failed  to 
report. 

list  of  persons  exempted  or  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Notice  of  certification  to  district  boaras  when  claim  of  exemption  or  discharge  has  been  denied. 

Notice  of  certification  to  district  board  when  claim  of  exemption  or  discharge  made  in  respect 
of  another  has  been  denied. 

Notice  of  oertifiGation  to  district  board  when  no  dalm  of  exemption  or  discharge  has  been 
made. 

Notice  of  claim  of  appeal  by  person  certified  to  district  board. 

Notice  of  claim  of  appeal  by  person  other  than  person  oertifled. 

Claim  of  appeal  by  person  certified  to  district  board. 

Claim  of  appeal  by  another  in  respect  of  person  cntifled. 

Notice  of  extension  of  time  for  fUing  claim  and  notice  of  anneal. 

Record  of  the  first  and  organization  meeting  of  the  district  ooard. 

Notice  of  decision  of  district  board  on  claim  of  appeal  filed  by  person  called. 

Notice  of  decision  of  district  board  on  claim  of  appeal  filed  in  respect  of  another. 

Certificate  of  exemption  issued  by  district  board  on  appeal. 

Certificate  of  disdiarge  issued  by  district  board  on  appeal. 

Notice  to  local  board  of  decision  of  district  board  on  claim  of  appeal  filed  by  Provost  Mar- 
shal General. 

Claim  for  discharge  filed  with  district  board  by  person  certified. 

Claim  for  dieoharge  of  person  certified  to  district  board  made  by  another. 

Certificate  of  discnarge  because  engaged  in  a  necessary  industrial  or  agricultural  enterprise. 

Claim  of  appeal  to  the  President  bv  person  oertifled  or  by  another  on  his  behalL 

Partial  list  of  men  selected  for  military  servioe. 
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164-A 

164-B 

IM-C 

105 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 
174 

175 


176 
177 

m 

IW 

180 

181 

182 
183 


184 

185 

186 

187 

187-A 

187-B 

200 

201 

202 

203 

204 

205 

20^A 

300 

301 

301-A 

301-B 

302 

500 

QQQ 


1000 

1001 

1001-A 

1001-B 

1001-G 

1001-D 

1001-E 

1002 

1003 

1004 

1005 

1006 

1007 

1008 

1009 

1010 

1011 

1012 

1013 

1013-A 


uscJiarge  to  persm  eogagiDd  in  a  necessary  industrial  or 


List  of  persons  ordersd  Unreport  to  the  UMaMMBBdrfVHriiitary^serTioe. 

Postal  card  (noiification  of  selection  for  military  service). 

Postal  card  (notification  date  to  report  for  depurture  for  mobilization  camp). 

Revocation  of  certificate  of  exemption  by  local  board. 

Notice  of  revocation  of  certificate  of  exemption  by  local  board. 

Revocation  of  certificate  of  discharge  by  local  board. 

Notice  of  revocation  of  certificate  of  discharge  by  local  board. 

Revocation  of  certificate  of  exemption  or  discharge  by  district  board. 

Notice  of  revocation  of  certificate  of  exemption  or  disebai^  by  district  board. 

Revocation  of  certificate  of  disdianse  lorantad  by  district  board  to  person  wigagwl  in 

sary  industrial  or  agricultural  enterprise 
Notice  of  revocation  of  certificate  of  di 

agricultural  enterpilse. 
Notice  of  denial  of  claim  for  discharge. 
Certificate  to  person  claiming  exemption  under  subdivision  (i)  of  section  20  of  the  ruiea  and 

regulations. 
Form  prepared  by  Provost Mardial  General  that  maybe  used  for  applieation  to  be  filed  for 

an  order  that  anotiier  local  board  be  designated  to  make  physical  examination  and  bear 

and  determine  any  claim  for  exemption  or  discharge  filed  by  or  in  respect  for  a  person,  under 

section  29  of  rules  and  regulations  of  June  30, 1917. 
Form  of  notice  prepared  by  Provost  Marshal  General  that  may  be  used  under  terms  of 

tion  20  of  rules  and  regulations  of  June  30, 1917. 
Form  of  notice  preparea  by  Provost  Marshal  General  that  may  be  used  under  section  29  of 

rules  and  regulanons  of  June  30,  1917.  for  designation  of  another  local  ^oard  to  make 

I^ysical  examination  and  to  hear  and  aetermLoe  any  daim  for  exemption  or  disc^acse. 

Docket  for  local  board.  

ClaiBiof  «>pealbvpanoaauthonxed  under  saotioB  37,  ruJes-aMdnfliiUaiw  Tiiin  30, 107, 

by  the  Provost  Marshal  General  to  take  an  appeal  from  the  dedsian  of  a  local  board. 
Notice  of  clslm  of  appeal  by  person  authorised  under  section  27,  rules  uid  regulations  Jane 

30, 1917,  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General  to  take  an  appeaLfram-the  dedaion  M  a  local  beard. 
Notice  to  local  board  of  decision  of  district  board  on  enlm  of  diaoliarge  filed  by  or  in  respect 

of  person  certified  to  the  district  board  by  local  board. 
Notice  to  local  board  of  exemption  or  discharge  {ranted  on  appeal  from  local  board. 
Notice  to  local  board  of  dedsion  of  district  boara,  in  aocordanoe  with  the  mandate  of  the 

President,  on  daim  of  discharge  filed  by  or  in  respect  of  person  certified  to  the  district  board 

by  local  board. 
Day  book  for  local  board. 
Docket  book  for  district  board. 
Day  book  for  district  board. 
Account  of  quotas. 

Report  of  accounts  of  quotas  by  local  board. 
Report  of  accounts  of  quotas  in  camp. 
Oath  of  office. 

Acceptance  of  appointment  by  the  Preddent  as  a  member  of  the  local  board. 
NotiDcation  of  appointment  as  member  of  local  board. 
Telegram  for  reporting  organization  of  local  boards  to  governor. 
Letter  to  member  of  local  board  directing  organization. 
Record  of  first  and  organization  meeting  of  local  board  (sheriff  member). 
'Record  of  first  and  organization  meeting  of  local  board  (sherifl  not  member). 
Regulations  governing  the  apportionment  of  quotas  and  credits. 
Quota  form. 

Record  of  State  apportionment  of  quota. 
Record  of  county  or  dty  apportionment  of  quota. 
Notice  of  governor  to  laical  Doards  of  apportionment  of  quota. 
Rotegandregnladans  prescribed  by  the  President  iior  determining  the  order  of  liability  ( 

Ust  No.  1,  first  registration). 
Selective  Service  R^ulations  (edition  of  Nov.  8, 1917): 
Changes  No.  1. 
Changes  No.  2. 
Changes  No.  3. 
Changes  No.  4. 
Changes  No.  5. 
Changes  No.  6. 
Changes  No.  7. 
Selective  Service  Regulations  (second  edition}. 
Classification  list. 
Questionnaire. 

Duplicate  ot  ftrst  page  of  questionnaire. 
Cover  sheet  ot  questionnaire. 
Duplicate  of  oover  sheet  of  questionnaire. 
Key  list  of  occupations. 
Explanatory  memorandum  for  questionnaire. 
ImJMrtant  notice  to  registrants  and  public. 
Subpoena  to  witnesses  to  appear  before  district  and  local  boards. 
Minute  book  of  district  and  local  boards. 
Notice  of  dassification. 
Docket  book  of  district  board. 
Notice  of  final  classification. 
Notice  of  exemption  from  combatant  service. 
Notice  to  appear  for  physical  examination. 
Report  of  physical  examination. 
Notice  of  decision  on  physical  examination. 
List  of  delinquents  reported  to  local  police  authority. 

List  of  penons  who  ftuled  to  report  for  physical  examination  or  submit  questionnaires. 
I  Delinquent  classification  list. 
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FormNa 


TlUe. 


1014 
1015 
1016 
1017 
1018 
1010 

loao 

1021 

IQBl-A-B 

lOtt 

102»-A 

IQS 

lOM 

102S 

1006 

10B7 

1088 

lOasand 

lOfr-A 

1038-A 

1020 

1038  New 

1028-A-B 

ioa»-c-D 

1020-B 

lOOO-F 

1030 

1031 

1CB3 

1083 

1084 

1035 

1036 

1087 

1038 

1030 

1040 

1041 

1048 

1043 

1044 

1045 

1045 

1016 

lOiSO 

2000 

2001 

2008-A 

200^B 

2003 

2004 

2005 


2006  New 
20O7 

2007  New 
3007-A 
2006 
2006-A 
2000 
2010 
2011 
2012 
2013 
2014 
2015 
2017 
3006 

80G0 

3061 

3061-A 

3068 

3068-A 

3063 


3064 
8064-A 
3065 
d066-A 


8066-A 

3067 


Notioe  to  deUnquents  to  report  to  A.  O.  O.  8. 

Order  to  delinqaent  to  report  to  local  board. 

Report  to  A.  u.  O.  S.  on  appearance  of  delinquent  ordered  to  report  to  loeal  board. 

Notioe  from  Adjutant  Oenerd  sospendtn^  order  inducting  delinquent  into  military  service. 

Report  of  deaenerBto  A.  O.  A. 

Order  to  delinquent  to  report  to  local  board  for  entralnment. 

Report  by  State  Adjutant  General  to  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  of  appearance  of  deserter. 

Certiflcate  for  police  official  apprehending  a  willful  des^jpter. 

Report  of  disposition  of  deserters. 

Order  to  report  to  Medioal  Advisory  Board  for  examination. 

Reouest  to  Medical  Advisory  Board  to  conduct  examination. 

Nonce  of  transfer  for  olassiflcation. 

Request  for  transfer  of  registrant  to  £.  F.  C.  list. 

Report  on  registrant  transferred  to  E.  F.  C.  list. 

Application  for  passport  permit. 

Permit  for  passport. 

Older  of  induction  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States. 

Order  of  induction  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States. 

Notioe  to  men  ordered  to  report  for  military  duty. 

List  of  men  ordered  to  report  for  military  duty :  Jacket  sheet:  Insert  sheet. 

List  of  men  ordered  to  report  for  militair  duty. 

Notioe  of  aoceptanoe  or  rejection  lor  military  service. 

Notice  of  discharge  from  military  service. 

Request  lor  addinonal  occupational  information. 

Noaoe  of  change  of  classification. 

Older  authorizing  employment  of  clerical  assistants. 

Travel  order  to  m  issued  by  governors.  * 

Travel  order  to  be  issued  by  district  boards. 

Oath  of  office. 

Estimate  of  expenses. 

Application  for  furlough  (agriculture). 

Notioe  to  appear  for  reclasslflcation  on  account  of  nonnseital  oeoupation. 

Important  notioe  to  registrant  and  pubUo  regarding  olassiflcation  on  account  of  nonuseful 

oocnpation.  ^     , 

Oertiflcation  in  oase  of  registrant  daimed  not  to  be  engaged  in  a  productive  oocnpation  or 

employment. 
Notioe  of  reolasslllcatlon  on  account  of  nonuseful  occupation. 

Report  of  regtobrants  whose  deferred  classification  or  order  numbers  have  been  withdrawn. 
Withdrawafof  notices  to  become  a  dtisen  of  the  United  States. 
Notioe  to  neutral  declarants. 
Property  list. 

Supporting  affidavit  for  Federal,  State,  and  Municipal  employees. 
Certiflcate  for  reenUstment  in  Navy  or  Marine  Ooipe  (printed  ooptos  not  forDirtwd). 
Monthly  report  of  local  boards. 
Monthly  report  of  district  boards. 
Family  staras  report  on  induoted  men. 
Regulations  governing  the  apportionment  of  quotas. 
Report  of  oli^iflcatlon. 
Local  board  report  of  Clafls  I. 
State  report  of  Class  I. 
Quota  sheet. 
Notioe  of  quota. 
Quota  ledgersheet. 
Request  lor  individual  induction. 
Request  for  individual  induction. 
Competentorder  for  induction. 
Competent  order  for  induction. 
(Competent  order  for  induction. 
Report  of  action  on  competent  order. 
Report  of  action  on  competent  order. 

Regulations  governing  dratted  men  en  route  to  mobiliiatkm  oampe. 
Warrant  of  leader  or  assistant  leader  and  special  police  officer. 
Reguestsfor  release  of  registrant  to  volunteer  in  naval  service  for  training  as  an  officer. 
Order  to  release  registrant  for  enlistment  in  Navy  for  training  as  an  officer. 
Report  of  entralnment. 
Application  for  voluntary  induction. 
Permit  for  transfer  of  entraiimient. 
Statement  of  final  account. 
Oocupational  list  of  registrants. 
Annual  Report  (1918),  Statistical  Data  Forms: 

General  instructions  for  preparing  summary  cards,  1018. 

Tally  sheet  No.  1,  first  registration. 

VaUy  sheet  No.  1,  second  and  third  registrations. 

Tally  sheet  No.  2,  first  registration. 

Tally  sheet  No.  2,  aeoond  and  third  registrations. 

Tally  sheet  No.  8,  first  registration. 

Tally  sheet  No.  3,  second  and  third  registrations. 

Summary  card  No.  1,  flirst  registration. 

Summary  card  No.  1,  seoond  and  third  registrations. 

Summary  card  No.  2,  first  registration.  ' 

Summary  card  No.  2,  seoond  and  third  registrations. 

Summary  card  No.  3,  first  registration. 

Summary  card  No.  8,  seoond  and  third  registrations. 

Summary  card  No.  4,  first,  seoond,  and  tmrd  registrations. 
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FonnNo. 


Title. 


8058  Notice  of  maiUng  summary  cards. 

3059  Reminder  post  card  No.  1 . 

3060  Reminder  post  card  No.  2. 

3061  District  board  summary  card  A  (first  registration). 

3061-A         District  board  summary  card  A  (second  and  third  registrations). 

3062  District  board  summary  card  B  (first  registration) . 

8062-A         District  board  summary  card  B  (second  and  tUrd  registrations). 

30G3  Emergency  fleet  data  card. 

8064  Letter  from  Provost  Marshal  (General  to  local  boards  relative  to  Emergeur  Fleet  date  cwdL 

4000  Regulations  governing  the  disposition  of  records  of  district,  local,  and  medical  mMaaty 
boards.  • 

4001  Tags  for  district,  local,  and  medical  advisory  board  records 

4002  Inventory  of  records  of  district,  local,  and  medical  advisory  boards. 

4003  List  of  registrants  recorded  as  delinquents  or  deserters. 
4(X)4  Dummy  cover  sheet. 

Bulletin  A  of  May  24, 1917,  relative  to  persons  required  to  register. 
Boards  of  instruction: 

Letter  of  the  Provost  Marshal  (General  to  local  boards  relative  to  organisation.    (July  4, 

1918.) 
Letter  of  the  Provost  Marshal  Oeneral  to  local  boards  relative  to  class  of  June  i,  1918. 

(July  10. 1918.) 
Bulletin  NO.  I  (see  Form  76). 
Bulletin  No.  11  (see  Form  77). 
Bulletin  No.  in. 
Bulletin  No.  IV  JVar  Aims. 

Bulletin  No.  V,  How  Selectives  Are  Treated  in  Camp. 
Bulletin  No.  VI.  Teaching  English. 
Bulletin  No.  VIK 
Bulletin  No.  VIII,  Hv^ene. 
Letter  of  Provost  Marshal  General  to  members  of  local  boards  relative  to  disposition  of  regis- 
tration cards.   (June  26, 1917. ) 
Occupational  card. 

Conventions  providing  for  reciprocal  military  servloe  wi^  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 
Convention  providing  for  reciprocal  military  service  with  France. 
Report  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  first  draft. 
Information  for  male  persons  of  military  axe  desiring  to  leave  the  United  States. 
Instructions  No.  1.  for  preparing  voucher  for  personal  service. 
Instructions  No.  2,  for  preparing  voucher  for  servioea  and  duties  other  than  personal. 
Instructions  No.  8,  for  preparation  of  vouchers. 
List  of  district  boards. 
List  of  district  and  local  boards. 

Poster, "  The  New  American  Plan  of  Selective  Draft  and  Service." 
Registration  regulations,  first  registration. 

Placard  of  instructions  on  "How  to  Answer  Questions"  (first  and  third  registrations). 
Roster,  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office. 

The  selective  service  system,  its  aims  and  aocomplishment»-4ts  future. 
President's  foreword  to  the  selective  service  regulations. 

Circular  of  information  relative  to  deferred  clarification  of  (Government  employees. 
Extracts  from  the  revised  selective  service  regulations  relative  to  classification  with  respect 

to  engagement  in  industries,  occupations  or  employment,  Including  agricuUusa. 
Eye-test  charts  "B"  and  "E.*' 

Powers  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  President  over  the  land  forces. 
President's  letter  relative  to  gratuitous  services. 
Governor's  letter  relative  to  gratuitous  services. 
The  Nation's  Want  Column. 
Bulletin  of  Information  concerning  appeals  for  discharge  of  persons  engaged  In  industries 

including  agriculture.   (Sept.  24, 1917.) 
Letter  of  Provost  Marshal  General  to  local  boards  on  classification  of  December,  1917.    (Nov.  ft, 

1917.) 
Letter  of  Provost  Marshal  General  to  governors  relative  to  selection  of  men  for  special  train- 
ing.   (May  22, 1918.) 
Letter  of  Provost  Marahal  General  to  local  boards  relative  to  handling  individual  inductions. 

(June  14. 1918.) 
Letter  of  Provost  Marshal  General  to  draft  executives  relative  to  compensation  of  local  board 

members.    (Aug.  31, 1918.) 
Letter  of  Provost  Marshal  Oeneral  to  draft  executives  relative  to  individual  induction  of 

registrants  into  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps.    (Sept.  5,  1918.) 
Letter  of  Provost  Marshal  General  to  governors  relative  to  classification  of  registjants  of  class 

of  September,  1918.    (Sept.  10, 1918.) 
Letter  of  Provost  Masshal  General  to  governors  re  advancement  of  classification  and  physical 

examination  of  certain  re^strants  of  class  of  September.  1918.    (Sept.  25, 1918.) 
Letter  of  Provost  Marshal  General  to  members  of  district  boards  relative  to  olassification  of 

r^trants  of  class  of  September,  1918.    (Oct.  7, 1918.) 
Letter  of  Provost  Marshal  General  to  State  draft  executives  relative  to  monthly  reports  of 

local  boards.    (Nov.  2, 1918.) 
Letter  of  Provost  Marshal  General  to  boards  of  instruction  relative  to  their  activities. 

(Nov.  20, 1918.) 
Letter  of  Provost  Marshal  General  to  local  boards  relative  to  statement  of  final  account. 

(Nov.  25, 1918.) 
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LIST  OF  DISTRICT  BOARDS,  SHOWING  LOCATION  AND  JURISDICTION. 

ALABAMA. 

Northern  District,  Division  No.  1. 

HeadqumierB. — Jefferson  County  Bank  Building,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Juriadictian — Counties, 

Sumter. 

Talladega. 

Tuflcalooea. 

Northern  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarten, — Federal  Court  Building,  Huntsville,  Ala. 


Bibb. 

CUy. 
Cleburne. 

Jefferson. 

Blount. 

Pickens. 

Calhoun. 

Greene. 

Shelby. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Cherokee. 

Colbert. 

Cullman. 

Dekalb. 

Etowah. 


Fayette. 

Franklin. 

Jackson. 

Lamar. 

Lawrence. 


Lauderdale. 

Limestone. 

Madison. 

Marion. 

Mazshall. 


Moigan. 
St.  Clair. 
Walker. 
Winston. 


Middle  District. 

Headquarters. — ^709  First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 

Geneva. 

Henry. 

Houston. 

Lee. 

Lowndes. 

Macon. 

Southern  District. 

Headquarters. — Federal  Building,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Autauga. 

Coffee. 

Barbour. 

Coosa. 

Bullock. 

Covington. 

Butler. 

Crenshaw. 

Chambers. 

Dale. 

Chilt-on. 

Elmore. 

Montgomery. 

Pike. 

Randolph. 

Russell. 

Tallapoosa. 


Baldwin, 

Dallas, 

Mobile. 

Choctaw. 

Escambia. 

Monroe. 

Clarke. 

Hale. 

Perry. 

Conecuh. 

Marengo. 

Washington. 

Wilcox. 


ARIZONA. 

Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — ^Room  2,  County  Courthouse,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Jurisdiction — Counties . 


Apache. 
Coconino. 


Maricopd. 
Mohave. 


Navajo. 
Pinal. 


Yavapai. 
Yuma. 


Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — ^Tucson,  Ariz. 


Cochise. 
Gila. 


Graham. 
Greenlee. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 

Pima. 

Santa  Cruz 
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ARKANSAS. 

Eastern  Bistrigt. 

Headqywieri. — Pulaski  County  Courthouse,  Little  Rock,- Ark. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Arkansas. 

Ashley. 

Bradley. 

Chicot. 

Clark. 

Clay. 

Cleburne. 

Cleveland. 

Conway. 

Craighead. 

Crittenden. 

Cross. 


Western  District. 

Headqtuurters. — Fort  Smith,  Ark. 


Dallas. 

Jefferson. 

Desha. 

Lawrence. 

Drew. 

XJiQC* 

Faulkner. 

Lincoln. 

Fulton. 

Lonoke. 

(jarland. 

MiflsisHippi. 

Grant. 

Monroe. 

Greene. 

Mongomery. 

Hot  Spring. 

Independence. 

Izara. 

Perry. 

Phillips. 

Poinsett. 

Jackson. 

Pope. 

JurUdieHon — Counties, 


Baxter. 

Benton. 

Boone. 

Calhoun. 

Carroll. 

Columbia. 

Crawford. 


Franklin. 

Hempstead. 

Howard. 

Johnson. 

I4ifayette. 

Little  River. 

Logan. 


Madison. 

Marion. 

Miller. 

Nevada. 

Newton. 

Ouachita. 

Pike. 
CALIFORNU. 


Northern  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — 400  City  Hall,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Jurisdiction —  Counties, 

San  Francisco  and  Alameda. 

Northern  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters.— 704  Fourth  Street,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Marin. 

San  Benito. 

Solano. 

Mendocino. 

Santa  Clara. 

Sonoma. 

Monterey. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Napa. 

San  Mateo. 

Contra  Costa. 
Del  Norte. 
Humboldt. 
Lake. 


Northern  District,  Division  No.  3. 

Headquarters. — State  Capitol  Building,  Sacramento,  Oal. 

Jurisdiction —  Counties. 


Alpine. 

Lassen. 

Amador. 

Modoc. 

Butte. 

Mono. 

Csilxvens. 

Nevada. 

Colusa.  * 

Placer. 

Eldorado. 

Plumas. 

Glenn. 

San  Joaquin. 

Prairie. 

Pulaski. 

Randolph. 

Saline. 

Sharp. 

Stone. 

St.  Francis. 

Van  Buien. 

White. 

Woodruff. 

YeU. 


Polk. 

Searcy. 

Scott. 

Sebastian. 

Sevier. 

Union. 

Washington. 


Sacramento. 

Trinity. 

Shasta. 

Tuolumne. 

Siena. 

.Yola 

Siskiyou.' 

Yuba. 

Stanislaus. 

Sutter. 

Tehama. 

Southern  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — Koom  F,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  100  South  Broadway, 
Jjoe  Angeles,  Cal. 

Jurisdiction —  Counties. 


Loe  Angeles. 


Orange. 


San  Diego. 
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Southern  District.  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — Courthouse,  Bakersfield,  Oal. 


Jurisdiction —  Counties, 


FVesno. 
Imperial. 
Inyo. 
Kern. 


Division  No.  1. 
Headquartirs. 


Alamosa. 

Archuleta. 

Baca. 

Bent. 

Chaffee. 

Conejos. 

Costilla. 

Crowley. 

Custer. 

Delta. 

DmsioN  No.  2. 
Headquarters. 


Adams. 

Arapahoe. 

Bomder. 

Cheyenne. 

Clear  Creek. 

Denver. 

Douglas. 


Kings. 
Madera. 
Mariposa. 
Merced. 


Riverside.  • 
San  Bernardino. 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
Santa  Barbara. 


Tulare. 
Ventura. 


COLORADO. 


-Room  19,  Courthouse,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Dolores. 

Eaffle. 

El  Pago. 

Fremont. 

Garfield. 

Gunnison. 

Hinsdale. 

Huerfano. 

Kiowa. 

Lake. 


-244  Capitol  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
Jurisdiction — Counties. 


La  Plata. 

Pueblo. 

Las  Animas. 

Rio  Blanco. 

Mesa. 

Rio  Grande. 

Mineral. 

Saguache. 

Montezuma. 

San  Juan. 

Montrose. 

San  Miguel 

Otero. 

Teller. 

Ouray. 
Pitkin. 

Prowers. 

Elbert. 

Gilpin. 

Grand. 

Jackson. 

Jefferson. 

Kit  Carson. 

Larimer. 


Lincoln. 

Logan. 

Mosat. 

Morgan. 

Park. 

Phillips. 

Routt. 

CONNECTICUT, 


Division  No.  1 

Headquarters. — 18  Asylum  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Hartfield. 


Litchfield. 


Tolland. 


Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — County  Courthouse,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Sedgwick. 

Summit. 

Washington. 

Weld. 

Yuma. 


Windham. 


Jurisdiction — Coun  ties. 

Miidlesex.  New  Loudon. 

New  Haven,  except  the  towns  of  Ansonia,  Beacon  Falls,  Derby,  Mid< 
Orange,  Oxford,.  Seymour,  Middlesex,  New  London,  and  Southbury. 


Division  No.  3. 

Headquarters. — County  Courthouse,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Jurisdiction — Fairfield  County  and  that  part  of  New  Haven  County  embracing  the 
towns  of  Ansonia,  Beacon  Falls,  Derby,  Middlebury,  Milford,  Orange,  Oxford, 
Seymour,  and  Southbury. 
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DELAWARE. 

District  Board  for  the  Statb  of  Delawarb. 

Headquarters. — State  Capitol,  Dover,  Del. 
Junmetion, — ^Entire  State. 

DISTRICT  OF  CX)LUMBU. 

District  Board  for  the  Distriot  of  Goluubia. 

Headqwgrten, — Room  513,  District  Building,  Washiiigton,  D.  G. 
Jurisdiction. — ^District  of  Columbia. 

FLORIDA. 

Northern  District. 

Headquarters. — Pensacola,  Fla. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Alachua  Bay. 

Calhoun. 

Escambia. 

Franklin. 

Gadsden. 


Holjmes. 

Jefferson. 

Jackson. 

Lafayette. 

Levy. 


Liberty. 
Leon. 
Okaloosa. 
Santa  Rosa. 
Taylor. 


Soxtthbrn  District. 

Headquarters. — ^Tampa,  Fla. 


Jurisdiction — Counties, 


Baker. 

Bradford. 

Brevard. 

Broward. 

Citrus. 

Clay. 

Columbia. 

Dade. 

De  Soto. 


Duval. 

Flagler. 

Hamilton. 

Hernando. 

Hillsborough. 

Lake. 

■L/6e. 

Madison. 

Manatee. 


Walton. 

Washington. 

Wakulla. 


Marion. 

Pftsco. 

Monroe. 

Putnam. 

Nassau. 

St.  JdwB. 

Okeechobee. 

St.  Lucie. 

Orange. 

Seminele. 

Osceola. 

Snmter. 

Palm  Beach. 

Suwannee. 

Pinellas. 

Voluaia. 

Polk. 

GEORGU. 

Northern  District. 

Headquarters. — Fulton  County  Courthouse,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 

Henry. 

Jackson. 

Lumpkin. 

Madison. 

Marion. 

Meriwether. 

Milton. 

Morgan. 

Murray. 

Muscogee. 

Newton. 

Oconee. 

Oglethorpe. 

Paulding. 

Pickens. 

Polk. 

Quitman. 

Rabun. 


Banks. 

Early. 

Barrow. 

Elbert. 

Bartow. 

Fannin. 

Campbell. 

Fayette. 

Carroll. 

Floyd. 

Catoosa. 

Foreyth. 

Chattahoochee. 

Franklin. 

Chattooga. 

Fulton. 

Cherokee. 

Gilmer. 

aarke. 

Gordon. 

Clay. 

Greene. 

Clayton. 

Gwinnett. 

Cobb. 

Habeniham. 

Coweta. 

Hall. 

Dade. 

Haralson. 

Dawson. 

Harris. 

Dekalb. 

Hart. 

Douglas. 

Heard. 

Randolph. 

Rockdale. 

Schley. 

Spalding. 

Stephens. 

Stewart. 

Talbot. 

Taylor. 

Terrell. 

Towns. 

Troup. 

Union. 

Walker. 

Walton. 

Webster. 

White. 

Whitfield. 
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Southern  District,  Division  No.  1. 

^eadlgru(ir£0r«.^-Savaimah  Fire  Insurance  Building,  Savannah,  €ra. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Appliog. 

Bacon. 

Baker. 

Ben  Hill. 

Berrien. 

Brooks. 

Bryan. 

Bmloch. 

Oalhoun. 

Camden. 

Candler. 

Charlton. 


Chatham. 

Clinch. 

Coffee. 

Colquitt. 

Crisp. 

Decatur. 

Dougherty. 

Echols. 

Effingham. 

Emanuel. 

Evans. 

Glynn. 


Grady. 

Screven. 

Irwin. 

Tattnall. 

Jeff  Davis. 

Thomas. 

Jenkins. 

Tift. 

Lee. 

Toombs. 

Libertv. 
Lowndes. 

Turner. 

Ware. 

Mcintosh. 

Wayne. 

Miller. 

Worth. 

MitcheU. 

Montgomery. 

Pierce. 

Southern  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters, — Public  Utility  Building,  Macon,  Ga. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Baldwin. 

Glascock. 

Macon. 

Bibb. 

Hancock. 

McDnffie. 

Bleckley. 

Houston. 

Monroe. 

Burke. 

Jasper. 
Jefferson. 

Pike. 

Butts. 

Pulaski. 

Columbia. 

Johnson. 

Putnam. 

Crawford. 

Jones. 

Richmond 

Dodge. 
Dooly. 

Laurens. 

Sumter. 

Lincoln. 

Taliaferro. 

• 

IDAHO. 

Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. - 

— Sandpoint,  Idaho. 

* 

Jurisdiction —  Counties. 

Benewah. 

Clearwater. 

Latah. 

Bonner. 

Idaho. 

Lewis. 

Boundary. 

Kootenai. 

Nez  Perce. 

Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters.- 

-Boise,  Idaho. 

Jurisdiction —  Counties. 

Ada. 

Butte. 

Gem. 

Adams. 

Camaa. 

Gooding. 

Bannock.' 

Canyon. 

Jefferson. 

Bear  Lake. 

Cassis. 

Lemhi. 

Bingham. 

Custer. 

Inncoln. 

Blame. 

Elmore. 

Madison. 

Boise. 

Franklin. 

Minidoka. 

Bonneville. 

Fremont. 

Oneida. 

TelMr. 

Twiggs. 

Upson. 

Waqren. 

Washington. 

Wheeler. 

Wilcox. 

Wilkes. 

Wilkinson. 


Shoshone. 


Owyhee. 

Payette. 

Power. 

Teton. 

Twin  Falls. 

Valley. 

Washington. 


ILLINOIS. 

Northern  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — 112  West  Adams  Street,  Chica^. 

Jurisdiction. — Local  Boards  Nos.  1-28,  inclusive;  44,  45,  67-77,  Inclusive;  81,  82, 
and  83  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Northern  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — Room  1122.  112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 
Jurisdiction. — Local  Boards  Nos.  29-43,  inclusive;  46-66,  inclusive;  78-80,  in- 
clusive; 84-86,  inclusive,  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
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Northern  District,  Diyision  No.  3. 


Headquarters . — Room  721, 112  Weet  Adamfl  Street,  Chicago. 

Jturisdiction. — Local  Boards  Nos.  1-9,  inclusive,  of  Cook  County  outside  of  Chi- 
cago; and  the  counties  of  Boone,  Dekalb,  Dupage,  Grundy,  Kane,  Kendall, 
Lake,  La  Salle,  McHenry,  and  Will. 


Northern  District,  Division  No.  4. 

Eeadquarter$,--Bjoom  8,  Fry's  Block,  Freeport,  lU. 

JurUdiction — CourUia. 


Carroll. 
Jo  Daviess. 


Lee. 
Ogle. 


Stephenson. 
Whiteside. 


Southern  District,  Division  No.  1.  . 

Headquarteri, — Room  601,  Lehman  Building,  Peoria,  HL 

Jurisdiction — Counties, 


Bureau. 
Fulton. 
Henderson. 
Henry. 


Knox. 
Livingston. 
Marshall. 
McDonough. 


Mercer. 
Peoria. 
Putnam. 
Rock  Island. 


Southern  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters, — State  arsenal,  Springfield,  HI. 

Jurisdiction — CounUei, 


Adams. 

Bond. 

Brown. 

Calhoun. 

Cass. 

Christian. 


Dewitt. 

Greene. 

Hancock. 

Jersey. 

Logan. 

Macon. 


Macoupin. 

Madison. 

Mason. 

McLean. 

Menard. 

Montgomenr^ 


Eastern  District,  Division  No.  1. 
Headquarters, — ^Mount  Vernon,  111. 

Juris^Ketion — OoufUies. 


Perry.  • 

Pope. 

PulaskL 


Alexander. 

Jackson. 

Clinton. 

Jefferson. 

Franklin. 

Johnson. 

Gallatin. 

Marion. 

Hamilton. 

Massac. 

Hardin. 

Monroe. 

Randolpfa. 
St.  Clair. 
Saline. 


Eastern  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters, — Robeeon  Building,  Champaign,  DL 

Jurisdiction — CourUies. 


Champaign. 

Clark. 

Clay. 

Coles. 

Crawford. 

Cumberland. 


Douglas. 

Edgar. 

Edwards. 

Effingham. 

Fayette. 

Ford. 


Iroquois. 

Jasper. 

Kankakee. 

Lawrence. 

Moultrie. 

Piatt. 


Winnebago. 


Stark. 
Tazewell. 
Warren. 
Woodford. 


MonsBii. 

Pike. 

Sangamon. 

Schuyler. 

Soott. 


Union. 
Washington. 
White. 
Williamson. 


Richland. 

Shelby. 

Vermilion. 

Wabash. 

Wayne. 
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EWIANA. 

DiviaioN  No.  1. 

Headquarters, — Laporte,  Ind. 

Jurisdiction — Counties, 


Benton. 

Carroll. 

Caas. 

Clinton. 

Fountain. 

Fulton. 


Howard. 

Jaffper. 

Lake. 

Laporte. 

Marahidl. 

Miami. 


Newton. 

Porter. 

Pulaski. 

1^.  Joseph. 

Starke. 

Tipton. 


Tippecanoe. 

Warren. 

White. 


Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — Physician's  Defense  Building,  Fort  Wayne, 

Jurisdiction — CourUies. 


Adams. 

Allen. 

Blackford. 

Dekalb. 

Delaware. 

Elkhart. 


Fayette. 

Franklin. 

Grant. 

Henry. 

Huntington. 

Jay. 


Kosciusko. 

Lagrange. 

Madison. 

Noble. 

Randolph. 

Rush. 


Division  No.  3. 

Headquetrters. — State  house,  Indianapolis. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Bartholomew. 

Boone. 

dark. 

Clay. 

Dearborn. 

Decatur. 

Floyd. 


Hamilton. 

Hancock. 

Handricks. 

Jefferson. 

Jennings. 

Johnson. 

Marion. 


Division  No.  4. 

Headquarters. — Oliphant  Building,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 

Orange. 

Owen. 

Perry. 

Pike. 

Posey. 

Spencer. 

IOWA. 

Northern  District. 

Ueadqwxrters. — ^Marsh  Place  Building,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Brown. 

Harrison. 

Crawford. 

Jackson. 

Daviess. 

Knox. 

Dubois. 

Lawrence. 

Gibson. 

Martin. 

Greene. 

Monroe. 

Allamakee. 

Benton. 

Blackhawk. 

Bremer. 

Buchanan. 

Buena  Vista. 

Butler. 

Calhoun. 

Carroll. 

Cedar. 

Ceno  Giordo. 

Cherokee. 

Chickasaw. 


aay. 

Clayton. 

Delaware. 

Dickinson. 

Dubuque. 

Emmet. 

Fayette. 

Floyd. 

Franklin. 

Grundy. 

Hamilton. 

Hancock. 

Hardin. 


Howard. 

Humboldt. 

Ida. 

Iowa. 

Jackson. 

Jones. 

Kossuth. 

Linn. 

Lyon. 

Mitchell. 

Monona. 

O'Brien. 

Osceola. 


Ind. 


Steuben. 

Union. 

Wabadi. 

Wayne. 

Wells. 

Whitley. 


Montgomery. 

fihelby. 

Morgan. 

Switzerland 

Ohio. 

Vermilion. 

Parke. 

Vigo. 

Putnam. 

Ripley. 

Scott. 

Sullivan. 
Vanderbuig. 
Warrick. 
Washington. 


Palo  Alto. 

Pocahontas. 

Plymouth. 

Sac. 

Sioux. 

Tama. 

Webster. 

Winneba^. 

Winneshiek. 

Woodbury. 

Worth. 

Wright. 
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Southern  District. 

Headquartera. — Statehouse,  Dee  Moines,  Iowa. 

Jurisdiction — Counties, 


Adair. 

Des  Moines. 

Lucas. 

Poweshiek. 

Adams. 

Fremont. 

Madison. 

Scott. 

Appanoose. 
Audubon. 

Greene. 

Shelby. 

Guthrie. 

Marion. 

Story. 
Tfcylor. 

Boone. 

Harrison. 

Marshall. 

Cass. 

Henry. 

Mills. 

Union. 

Clarke. 

Jasper. 
Je£^erson. 

Monroe. 

VanBuren. 

Clinton. 

Montgomery. 

Ringgold. 

Crawford. 

Johnsoiiti 

Muscatine. 

Wap^o. 

Dallas. 

Keokuk. 

Page. 
PdTk. 

Warren. 

Davis. 

Lee. 

Washington. 

Decatur. 

Louisa. 

Pottawattamie. 
KANSAS. 

Wayne. 

Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters, 

. — Statehouse,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Jurisdiction. — Counties. 

Allen. 

Cowley. 

Johnson. 

Nemaha. 

Anderson. 

Crawfbrd. 

Labette. 

Neosho. 

Atchison. 

Doniphan. 
Douglas. 

Leavenworth. 

Osage. 

Bourbon. 

Linn. 

Pottawatomie 

Brown. 

Elk. 

Lyon. 
Mlarion. 

Shawnee. 

Chase. 

Franklin. 

Wabaunsee. 

Chautauqu  a. 

Greenwood. 

Miami. 

Wilson. 

Cherokee. 

Jackson. 

Morris.     - 

Woodson. 

Coffey. 

Jefferson. 

Montgomery. 

Wyandotte. 

Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — ^Federal  Building,  Wichita. 


JuHsdiction — Counties. 


Barber. 

Barton. 

Butler. 

Cheyenne. 

Clark. 

Clay. 

Cloud. 

Comanche. 

Decatur. 

Dickinson. 

Edwards. 

Ellis. 

Ellsworth. 

Finnoy. 

Ford. 

Geary. 

Gove. 

Graham. 


Grant. 

Gray. 

Greeley. 

Hamilton. 

Harper. 

Harvey. 

Haskell. 

Hodgeman. 

Jewell. 

Kearny. 

Kingman. 

Kiowa. 

Lane. 

Lincoln. 

Lo^n. 

Mcrherson. 

Marshall, 

Meade. 


MitchieU. 

Morton. 

Ness. 

Norton. 

Osborne. 

Ottawa. 

Pawnee. 

Phillips. 

Pratt. 

Rawlins. 

Reno. 

Republic. 

Rice. 

Riley. 

Rooks. 

Rush. 

RusseU. 

Saline. 


ScoU. 

Sedgwick. 

Seward. 

Sheridan. 

Sherman. 

Smith. 

Stafford. 

Stilton. 

Stevens. 

Sumner. 

Thomas. 

Trwo. 

WaOace. 

Washington. 

Wichita. 
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Eastern  Dibtbict. 


KENTUCKY, 


Headquartera. — Fhoenix  Hotel,  Lexington,  Ky. 

JurMicUon — CountUa. 


Anderson. 

Bath. 

BeU. 

Boone. 

Bourbon. 

Boyle. 

Boyd. 

Bracken. 

Breathitt. 

Campbell. 

Carroll. 

Carter. 

Clark. 

Clay. 

EllioU. 

EstiU. 

Fayette. 


Fleming. 

Floyd. 

Franklin. 

Gallatin. 

Garrard. 

Grant. 

Greenup. 

Harlan. 

Harrison. 

Henry. 

Jackson. 

JesBamine. 

Johnson. 

Kenton. 

Knott. 

Knox. 

Laurel. 


Lawrence. 

jjee. 

Leslie. 

Letcher. 

Lewis. 

Lincoln. 

McCreary. 

Madison! 

Mason. 

Magoffin. 

Martin. 

Mercer. 

Menifee. 

Moigan. 

Montgomery. 

Nicholas. 

Owen. 


Wbstbrn  DiflTRicT,  DrriBioN  No.  1. 

Headquartera. — Federal  Building,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Jwriadictvm — Cauntiei, 


Adair. 

Barren. 

Breckenridge. 

Bullitt. 

Clinton. 

Cumberland. 


Edmonson. 

Grayson. 

Green. 

Hardin. 

Hart. 

Jefferson. 


Larue. 

Marion. 

Meade. 

Metcalfe. 

Monroe. 

Nelson. 


Western  District,  Division  No.  2. 
Headquarters, — Madisonville,  Ky. 


Juriidiction — Counties. 


Allen. 

Ballard. 

Butler. 

Caldwell. 

Calloway. 

Carlisle. 

Casey. 

Christian. 


Crittenden. 

Livingston. 

Daviess. 

Logan. 

Fulton. 

Lyon. 
M!cCracken. 

Graves. 

Hancock. 

McLean. 

Henderson. 

Marshall. 

Hickman. 

Muhlenberg 

Hopkins. 

Ohio. 

LOUISIANA. 

Owsley. 

Perry. 

Pendleton. 

Pike. 

Powell. 

Pulaski. 

Robertson. 

Rockcastle. 

Rowan. 

Scott. 

Shelby. 

Trimble. 

Wayne. 

Whitley. 

Wolfe. 

Woodford. 


Oldham. 

Russell. 

Spencer. 

Taylor. 

Washington. 


Simpson. 

Todd. 

TrigK. 

Umon. 

Warren. 

Webster. 


Eastern  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — ^Room  300,  Federal  Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Jurisdiction — Parishes. 


Jefferson. 
Orleans. 


Plaqi 
St.  B 


uemines. 
emard. 


St.  Charles. 

St.  John  the  Baptist. 


Eastern  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — ^The  capitol.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Jurisdiction — Parishes. 


Ascension. 
AsBumption. 
Ba 


Iberville. 
Lafourche. 


St.  James. 

St.  Mary. 
East  Baton  Rouge.    Livingston.  St.  Tammany. 

East  Feliciana.  Pointe  Coupee.  Tangipahoa. 

Iberia.  St.  Helena.  Terrebonne. 


Washington. 
West  Baton  Rouge. 
West  Feliciana. 
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Western  District. 

Headquarters. — City  National  Bank  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 

Jurisdiction — Parishes 


Allen. 

Claiborne. 

La  Salle. 

St.  Landry. 

Avoyelles. 

Calcasieu. 

Tiincoln. 

St.  Martin. 

Acadia. 

Cameron. 

Lafayette. 

Sabine. 

Beauregard. 

DeSoto. 

Madison. 

Tensss. 

Bossier. 

EastCaiToll. 

Morehouse. 

Union. 

Bienville. 

Evangeline. 

Natchitodies. 

Vermilion. 

Catahoula. 

Franklin. 

Ouachita. 

Vernon. 

Oaldwell. 

Grant. 

Rapides. 
Richland. 

Winn. 

Concordia. 

Jackson. 

WestOanoU. 

Caddo. 

Jefferson  Davis. 

Red  River. 

Webster. 

MAINE. 

Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters 

• 

. — State  house,  Augusta, 

Me. 

Jurisdiction —  Counties, 

Androscoggin. 

Franklin. 

Oxford. 

York. 

Cumberland. 

Kennebec. 

Sagadahoc. 

Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters, — ^Federal  Building,  Bangor,  Me. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Lincoln. 
Penobscot. 


Piscataquis. 
Somerset. 


Aroostook. 

Hancock. 

Knox. 

MARYLAND. 

Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — ^American  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Juri»i%ction. — Baltimore  city. 

DrvisiON  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — Annapolis,  Md. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Allegany. 
Anne  Arundel. 
Baltimore. 
Calvert. 
Division  No.  3. 

Headquarters. — ^Denton,  Md. 


Carroll. 
Charles. 
Frederick. 
Garrett. 


Harford. 
Howard. 
Montgomery. 
Prince  Geoiges. 


Jurisdiction — Counties . 


Kent. 
Queen  Annes. 


Somerset. 
Talbot. 


Waldo. 
Washington. 


St.  Marys. 
Washington* 


Wicomico. 
Worcester. 


Caroline. 

Cecil. 

Dorchester 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — ^31  Elm  Street,  Sprin^eld,  Mass. 

Jurisdiction. — Chicopee,  Holyoke,  Pittsfield,  Springfield,  and  Divisions  No.  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  ot  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — 1020  Slater  Building,  Worcester,  Mass. 

/tfrisrfieium.— Fitchbttig,  Wofcester,  and  Divisions  No.  10, 11, 12, 13, 14,  15, 16, 
17, 18,  32,  33,  and  34  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Division  No.  3. 

Headquarters.'—'EeBeji  County  courthouse,  Lawrence.  Mass. 
Jurisdiction. — ^Haverhill,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Maiden,  Medford,  Waltham,  and 
Divisions  No.  19,  20,  21,  22,  24,  26,  27,  28,  29,  and  30  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
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Division  No.  4. 

Headquarten. — 514  Tremont  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Juritdidion. — Boston . 
Division  No.  6. 

Headquarter$, — 702  Tremont  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

JwrxMction. — ^BrookUne^  Ounbridge,  Chelsea,  Everett,  Lyiin,  Newton,  Salem, 
Somerville,  and  Divistoiis  No.  23,  25«  and  31  of  the  State  of  Maasachusetts. 
Division  No.  6. 

HeadquarUra. — County  courthouse,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Jurisdiction. — ^Brockton,   Fall  River,   New  Bedford,   Quincy,   Taunton,   and 
Divisions  No.  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  and  43  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

MICHIGAN. 

EasterV  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarten, — Municipal  Courts  Building,  St.  Antoine  and  Clinton,  Detroit, 

Mich. 
JurigdietUm. — City  of  Detroit,  village  of  Highland  Park. 

Eastern  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarten. — ^2130  Penobscot  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Lapeer. 
Lenawee. 


Macomb. 
Monroe. 


Oakland. 
St.  Clair. 


Eastern  District,  Division  No.  3. 

Headquarten. — Post  office,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Branch. 

Genesee. 

Calhoun. 

Gratiot. 

Clinton. 

Hillsdale. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 

Ingham. 
Jackson. 
Livingston. 


Easttern  District,  Division  No.  4. 

Headquarters.— City  Hall,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


Alcona. 

Alpena. 

Arenac. 

Bay. 

Cheboygan. 


Clare. 

Crawford. 

Gladwin. 

Huron. 

Iosco. 


Jurisdiction —  Counties. 

Isabella. 

Midland. 

Montmorency. 

Ogemaw. 

Oscoda. 


Western  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — 409  Peck  Building,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Allegan. 
Barry. 


Jurisdiction —  Counties. 

Berrien.  Eaton. 

CasB.  Kalamazoo. 


Western  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — City  Hall,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Jurisdiction —  Counties. 


Washtenaw. 
Wayne.  * 


Sa^naw. 
Shiawassee. 


Otsego. 
Presque  Isle. 
Roscommon. 
Sanilac. 
Tuscola. 


St.  Joseph. 
Van  Buren. 


Antrim. 

Benzie. 

Charlevoix. 

Emmet. 

Grand  Traverse. 

Ionia. 

Kalkaska. 

Kent. 

Lake. 

Leelanau. 

Manistee. 

Mason. 

Mecosta. 

Missaukee. 

Montcalm. 

Muskegon. 

Newaygo. 

Oceana. 

Osceola. 
Ottowa. 
Wexford. 

»7250^— 1ft- 

1  ExduslTe  of  Detroit  and  Hi<bland  Park. 
—23 
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Wbstbbn  District.  Division  No.  3. 

HeadqiwrUrs. — ^Michigan  College  of  Mines,  Houghton,  Midi. 


JwriadictUm — CounHet. 


Alger. 
Baraga. 
Chippewa. 
Delta. 


Division  No.  1. 
Headquarten, 


Blue  Earth. 

Brown. 

Cottonwood. 

Dodge. 

Faribault. 

Fillmore. 

Freeborn. 

Qoodhud. 

Division  No.  2. 
Headquarters, 


Anoka. 
Carver. 
Chippewa. 
Hennepin. 


Diddnson. 
Gogebec. 
Houghton. 
Iron. 


Keweenaw. 
Luce. 
Mackinac. 
Marquette. 


Ontonagon. 
SchoolcEaft. 


MINNESOTA. 


-Federal  building,  Mankato,  Minn. 
JurtBdictUm — CounUea. 


Houston. 
Jackson. 
Lac  qui  Parle. 
Le  Sueur. 
Lincoln. 
Lvon. 
luirtin. 
Mower. 


Murray. 

Nicollet. 

Nobles. 

Olmsted. 

Pipestone. 

Redwood. 

Rice. 

Rock. 


Scott. 

Siblejr. 

Steele. 

Waseca. 

Wabasha. 

Watonwan. 

Winona. 

Yellow  Medicine. 


-Federal  office  building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Juriedietion — Cauntiei 


Minneapolis  City. 
Isanti. 
Kandiyohi. 
McLedd. 


j&eeKer. 

Renville. 

Sherburne. 

Swift. 


Wright. 


Division  No.  3. 

Headquarters. — ^Foiuih  floor  new  postoffice  building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


JwritdicUon — Counties, 


Benton. 
Bi^  Stone. 
Chisago. 
Dakota. 
Douglas. 


Qrant. 
Kanabec. 
MilleLacs. 
Morrison. 
Otter  Tail. 


Pine. 

Pope. 

Ramsey. 

St.  Paul  City, 

Steams. 


Stevens. 

Todd. 

Traverse. 

Washington. 

Wilkin. 


Division  No.  4.' 

Headquarters, — ^Duluth . 


Jurisdiction — Counties, 


Aitkin. 

Cass. 

Carlton. 


Cook. 
Crow  Wing. 


Itasca. 
Koochiching. 


Lake. 

St. 


Division  No.  6.* 

Headquarters, — Crookston. 


Jurisdietwn — Counties. 


Becker. 
Beltrami. 
Clay. 
Clearwater. 


Hubbard. 
Kittson. 
Marshall. 
Mahnomen. 


Norman. 
Pennington. 
Polk. 
Red  Lake. 


Roseau. 
Wadena. 


1  Board  No.  4  was  created  October  2, 1918,  prior  to  wnJch  date  Board  No.  4  with  headqnarten  at  Dulotli, 
had  Jurlsdictkm  of  the  entire  territorial  area  now  under  Boards  Noe.  4  and  5. 

•  Board  No.  5  was  created  Oct.  2,  1918,  prior  to  which  date  Boaid  No.  4,  with  headquarten  at  Duhith, 
had  Juiisdiotloii  of  the  entire  territorial  area  now  under  Boards  Nos.  4  and  6. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

NoBTHBRN  District. 

Headqumien. — ^ProfesBtonal  Bmlding,  Tupelo,  Mias. 

Jun9dietwn — Counties. 


Alcom. 

Attala. 

Benton. 

Bolivar. 

Calhoun. 

CanoU. 

Chickasaw. 

Choctaw. 

Clay. 


Coahoma. 

DeSoto. 

Grenada. 

Itawamba. 

Lafayette. 

jijoe* 

Leflore. 

Lowndes. 

lianhall. 


Monroe. 

Montgomery. 

Oktibbeha. 

Panola. 

Pontotoc. 

Prentiss. 

Quitman. 

Sunflower. 

Tallahatchie. 


Tate. 

Tippah. 

Tishomingo. 

Tunioa. 

Union. 

Webster. 

Winston. 

Yalobusha. 


SOUTHBHN  DiSnUCT. 

Headquarters. — Government  Building,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Junedictum — CaunHee. 


Adams. 

Amite. 

daibome. 

Clarke. 

Copiah. 

Covington. 

Fonest. 

Franklin. 

Geoige. 

Greene. 

Hancock. 

Harrison. 


Hinds. 

Holmes. 

Humphreys. 

Issaquena. 

Jackson. 

Jasper. 

Jefferson. 

Jeff  Davis. 

Jones. 

Kemper. 

Lamar. 

Lauderdale. 


Lawrence. 

Leake. 

Lincoln. 

Madison. 

Marion. 

Neshoba. 

Newton. 

Noxubee. 

Pearl  River. 

Perry. 

Pike. 

Rankin. 


Scott 

Sharkey. 

Simpson. 

Smith. 

Stone. 

Walthall. 

Warren. 

Washington. 

Wayne. 

Wilkinson. 

Yazoo. 


MISSOUSL 

EAfiTTBRN  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — Boatmen's  Bank  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jurisdiction. 

St.  Louis  County.  St.  Louis 

Eastern  District,  Division  No.  2. 
Headquarters. — Canton,  Mo. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


city. 


Adair. 

Lewis. 

Audrain. 

Lincoln. 

Chariton. 

Tiinn. 

Clark. 

Macon. 

Knox. 

Marion. 

Monroe. 

St.  Charles. 

Montgomery. 

Schuyler. 

Pike. 

Scotland. 

Ralls. 

Shelby. 

Randolph. 

Wanen. 

Eastern  Di0trict,  Division  No.  3 
Headquarters. — Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Butler. 

Bollinger. 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Carter. 

Crawfozd. 

Dent. 

Dunklin. 


Franklin. 

Gasconade. 

Iron. 

Jefferson. 

Madison. 

Maries. 

MiwifHippL 


New  Madrid. 

Pemiscot. 

Perry. 

Phelps. 

Reynolds. 

Ripley. 

St.  Francois. 


Ste.  Genevieve. 

Scott. 

Shannon. 

Stoddard. 

Washington. 

Wayne. 
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Western  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquartera, — ^201  Railway  Exchange  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Andrew. 

Clinton. 

Atchison. 

Daviess. 

Bates. 

Dekalb. 

Buchanan. 

Gentry. 
Grundy. 

Caldwell. 

Carroll. 

Harrison. 

CasB. 

Henry. 

Clay. 

Holt. 

Juriadiction —  Counties, 

Jackson. 

Johnson. 

Lafayette. 

Livingston. 

Mercer. 

Nodaway. 

Platte. 

Putnam. 


Western  District,  Division  No.  2. 

HeadquarterB, — Federal  Building,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Juriadiction — Counti^a. 


Barry. 

Barton. 

Benton. 

Boone. 

Callaway. 

Camden. 

Cedar. 

Christian. 

Cole. 

Cooper. 


Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters, — State  Capitol,  Helena,  Mont. 

Jurisdiction —  Counties, 


Dade. 

McDonald, 

Dallas. 

Miller. 

Douglas. 

Monitau. 

Greene. 

Morgan. 

Hickory. 
Howara. 

Newton. 

Oregon. 

Howell. 

Osage. 

Jasper. 

Ozark. 

Laclede. 

Pettis.  • 

Lawrence. 

Polk. 

MONTANA. 

Beaverhead. 

Fallon. 

Missoula. 

Big  Horn. 

Gallatin. 

Park. 

Broadwater. 

Granite. 

Powell. 

Carbon. 

Jefferson. 

Pndrie. 

Custer. 

Lewis  and  Clark. 

Ravalli. 

Dawson. 

Madison. 

Rosebud. 

Deer  Lodge. 

Mineral. 

Sanders. 

Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters 

.—Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Jurisdiction 

— Counties, 

Blaine. 

HiU. 

Richland. 

('ascade. 

Lincoln. 

Sheridan. 

Chouteau. 

Meagher. 

Teton. 

Ferges. 

Musselshell. 

Toole. 

Flathead. 

Phillips. 

Valley. 

Ray. 
St.  Clair. 
Saline. 
Sullivan. 
Worth. 


Pulaski. 

Stone. 

Taney. 

Texaa 

Vernon. 

Webster. 

Wright 


Silver  Bow. 
Stillwater. 
Sweet  Grass. 
Wibaux. 


Wheatland. 
Yellowstone. 
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NEBRASKA. 

DiyisiON  No.  1. 

Headquarten, — Oourthoufle,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

JurMiction —  Countia. 


Antelope. 

Cuming. 

Howard. 

Platte. 

Arthur. 

Custer. 

Keith. 

Rock. 

Banner. 

Dakota. 

Keyapaha. 

Sarpy. 

Blaine. 

Dawes. 

KimbaU. 

Scotts  Bluff 

Boone. 

Dawson. 

Knox. 

Sheridan. 

Box  Butte. 

Deuel. 

Lincoln. 

Sherman. 

Boyd. 

Dixon. 

Logan. 

Sioux. 

Brown. 

Dodge. 
Garden. 

Loup. 

Stanton. 

Buffalo. 

Madison. 

Thomas. 

Burt. 

Garfield. 

MePherson. 

Thurston. 

Cedar. 

Grant. 

Merrick. 

Valley. 

Cherry. 

Greeley. 

Morrill. 

Washington. 

Cheyenne. 

Holt. 

Nance. 

Wayne. 

Colfax. 

Hooker. 

Pierce. 

Wheeler. 

Division  No.  2. 

Headquarten.' 

-Federal  Building, 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Juriidiction —  Countiei. 

Adams. 

Furnas. 

Johnson. 

Polk. 

Butler. 

Gage. 

Kearney. 

Red  Willow 

Cass. 

Gosper 
Hall. 

Lancaster. 

Richardson. 

Chase. 

Nemaha. 

Saline. 

Clay. 

Hamilton. 

Nuckolls. 

Saunders. 

Dundy. 

Harlan. 

Otoe. 

Seward. 

Fillmore. 

Hayes. 

Pawnee. 

Thayer. 

Frontier. 

Hitchcock. 

Perkins. 

Webster. 

Franklin. 

Jefferson. 

Phelps. 
NEVADA. 

York. 

District  Board  for  State  of  NsyABA. 

JIeadquarter$. — Law  library,  county  courthouse,  RenOy  Nev. 
JurUmction. — Entire  State. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

District  Board  for  State  of  New  Hampshirb. 

Headqttarters. — State  House,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Jurisdiction. — Entire  State. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Division  No.  1. 

Headquarten. — City  Hall,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Jurisdiction — Countiei. 

Beigen.  Hudson. 

Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters.— Uutual  Benefit  Building,  752  Broad  Street,  Newark. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


c. 


Somerset 
Sussex. 


Union. 


Warren. 
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Division  No.  3. 

Headquarter:— \\9  West  State  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

JimsdieUon — Countiei, 

Atlantic.  Gape  May.  Huntingdon  Monmouth 

Burlington.  Camden.  Mercer.  Ocean. 

Cumberland.  Gloucester.  Middlesex.  Salem. 

NEW  BiEXICO. 

District  for  thb  State  of  New  Mexico.^ 

Headquarters. — Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
JwrUdUtum, — Entire  State. 

NEW  YORK. 

Northern  District,  Division  No.  1. 
HeadqwxrterB. — ^Malone,  N.  Y. 

JurUdMon — Cotmfief. 

Clinton.  Fulton.  St.  Lawrencei  Wanen. 

Essex.  Hamilton.  Saratoga.  Washington. 

Franklin.  Herkimer. 

Northern  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — Special  term  room,  county  courthouse,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

JurMieHon — Counties. 

Albany.  Montgomery.  Rensselaer.  Schoharie. 

Delaware.  Otsego.  Schenectady. 

Northern  District,  Division  No.  3. 

Headquarters. — Room  311,  county  courthouse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 

Broome.  Cortland.  Madison.  Oswego. 

Cayuga.  Jefferson.  Oneida.  Tioga. 

Chenango.  Lewis.  Onondaga.  Tompkins. 

Western  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — Glen  Springs  Hotel,  WatHns,  N.  Y 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 

Allegany.  Chautauqua.  Schuyler.  Tates. 

Cattaraugus.  Chemung.  Steuben. 

Western  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — Grand  jury  room,  county  courthouse,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 

Livingston.  Ontario.  Seneca.  Wayne. 

Monroe. 

1  District  Boards  Nos.  1  and  2  for  the  State  of  New  Mezioo,  with  headquarters  at  Santa  Fe  and  Boa- 
well,  respectively,  formerly  had  jurisdlotlon  over  the  area  now  covered  by  this  board.  The  two  fonaff 
boards  were  consolidated  Sept.  25, 1018,  into  the  Distriot  Board  for  the  State  of  New  Hazioo. 
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Wbstkhn  DmucT,  Ditision  No.  3. 

Headquartera,-SfA  Iroquois  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Erie. 
Genesee. 


JuriadicUon — Counties. 
Niagara.  Orleans. 


Wyoming. 


Southern  District. 

Headquarters.'-^Eioom  200,. courthouse,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Columbia. 
Dutchess. 
Greene. 


Jurisdiction — CourUieg, 

Orange.  Rockland. 

Putnam.  Sullivan. 


Ulster. 
Westchester. 


Eastern  District. 

Headquaiien. — Nassau  County  Trust  Co.  Building,  Ifineola,  N.  Y. 


Jurisdiction — Counties, 


N 


u. 


Suffolk. 


District  Board  vor  the  Cttt  of  New  York. 

HeadmwTters. — Room  411,  Federal  building,  New  York  City. 

building.) 
Jurisdiction, — ^New  York  City. 

NORTH  CAROLINA* 

Eastern  District. 

Headquarters. — Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


(Old  postK>ffice 


Beaufort. 

Duplin. 

Bertie. 

Durham. 

Bladen. 

Edgecombe 

Brunswick. 

Franklin. 

Camden. 

Gates. 

Carteret. 

Granville. 

Chatham. 

Greene. 

Chowan. 

Halifax. 

Columbus. 

Harnett. 

Craven. 

Hertford. 

Cumberland. 

.    Hyde. 

Currituck. 

Hoke. 

Dare. 

Johnston. 

Jurisdidion —  Counties, 
Jones. 

J-iOv. 

Lenoir. 

Martin. 

Moore. 

Nash. 

New  Hanover. 

Northampton. 

Onslow. 

Pamlico. 

P&squotank. . 

Pender. 

Perquimans. 


Person. 

Pitt. 

Richmond. 

Robeson. 

Sampson. 

Scotland. 

Tyrrell. 

Vance. 

Wake. 

Wanren.- 

Washington. 

Wayne. 

Wi&on. 


Western  District. 

Headquarters, — Statesville,  N.  C. 


Jurisdidion, — Couniies, 


Alamance. 

Alexander. 

Alleghany. 

Anson. 

Ashe. 

Avery. 

Buncombe. 

Burke. 

Cabarrus. 

Caldwell. 

Caswell. 

Catawba. 


Cherokee. 

Jackson. 

Rowan. 

Clay. 

Iiincoln. 

Rutherford. 

Cleveland. 

Macon. 

Stanly. 

Davidson. 

Madison. 

.  Stokes. 

Davie. 

McDowell. 

Surry. 

Forsyth. 

Mecklenburg. 

Swam. 

Gaston. 

Mitchell. 

Transylvania 

Montgomery. 

Union. 

Guilford. 

Orange. 

Watauga. 

Haywood. 

Polk. 

Wilkes. 

Henderson. 

Randolph. 

Yadkin. 

Iredell. 

Rockingham. 

Yancey. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA. 

District  Board  por  the  State  op  North  Dakota. 

Headquarters, — Federal  building,  Bifimarck,  N.  Dak. 
Jurisdiction. — Entire  State. 

omo. 

Northern  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — Post  office,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Mahoning. 

Summitt. 

TuscarawiiB, 

Portage. 

Trumbull. 

Wayne. 

Stark. 

Carroll. 

Columbiana. 

Holmes. 


Northern  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — Old  courthouse,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jurisdiction —  Counties, 


Ashland. 

Erie. 

Lake. 

Media. 

Ashtabula. 

Geauga 

Lorain. 

Richland. 

(Cuyahoga. 

Huron. 

Northern  District,  Division  No,  3. 

Headquarters. — Courthouse,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Jurisdiction — Countiss. 

Mercer. 

Ottawa. 

Paulding. 

Putnam. 

Sandusky. 

Southern  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — Post-office  building,  Cambridge,  Ohio 

Jurisdiction-^  Counties, 


Allen. 

Hancock 

Auglaize. 

Hardin. 

Crawford. 

Henry. 

Defiance. 

Lucas. 

Fulton. 

Marion. 

Seneca. 
Van  Wert. 
Williams. 
Wood. 
Wyandot. 


Belmont. 

Harrison. 

Morean. 
Muskingum. 

Noble. 

Coshocton. 

Jefferson. 

Washington. 

Guernsey. 

Monroe. 

Southern  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters, — ^Room  15,  Federal  building,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Athens. 

Champaign. 

Clark. 

Delaware. 

Fairfield. 

Fayette. 


Franklin. 

Gallia. 

Hocking. 

Jackson. 

Knox. 

Lawrence. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 

Licking. 

Logan. 

Madison. 

Meigs. 

Morrow. 

Perry. 


Pickaway. 

Pike. 

Boss. 

Scioto. 

Union. 

Vinton. 


Southern  District,*  Division  No.  3. 

Headquarters. — ^Room  710,  Neave  Building,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Adams. 

Clinton. 

Brown. 

Darke. 

Butler. 

Greene. 

Clermont. 

riamilton. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 

Highland. 

Miami. 

Montgomery 


Preble. 
Shelby.    ' 
Warren. 
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OKLAHOMA. 


Eastern  Dibtrict,  Division  No.  1. 
Headquarten, — Muskogee,  Okla. 


Juradietion — Couniia, 


Adair. 

Atoka. 

Bryan. 

Cherokee. 

Choctaw. 


Craig. 
Delaware. 
Haskell. 
I^timer. 
Le  Flore. 


MoCurtain. 

Mcintosh. 

Marshall. 

Mayes. 

Muskogee. 


Eastern  District,  Division  No.  2. 
Headquarters. — ^Tulsa,  Okla. 


Carter. 

Coal. 

Creek. 

Garvin. 

Hughes. 


Jefferson. 

Johnston. 

Love. 

McClain. 

Murray. 


JuriadicHon —  Counties. 

Nowata. 

Okfuskee. 

Okmulgee. 

Pontotoc. 

Rogers. 


Western  District. 

Headquarten. — Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Jackson. 

Kay. 

Kingfisher. 

Kiowa. 

Lincoln. 

Lo^an. 

Major. 

Noble. 

Oklahoma. 


OREGON. 

Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — Courthouse,  Portland,  Oreg. 


Alfalfiu 

Cotton. 

Beaver. 

Custer. 

Beckham. 

Dewey. 

Blaine. 

Ellis. 

Caddo. 

Garfield. 

Canadian. 

Grant. 

Cimarron. 

Greer. 

Cleveland. 

Harmon 

Comanche. 

Harper. 

Jurisdiction —  Counties . 


Clackamas. 

Clatsop. 

Columoia. 

Division  No.  2. 
Headquarters,- 


Benton. 

Coos. 

Curry. 

Division  No.  3. 
Headquarters. 


Deschutes. 
Hood  River. 
Jefferson. 


Marion. 

Multnomah. 

Tillamook. 


-Eugene,  Oreg. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Douglas. 
Jackson. 
Josephine. 


Klamath. 

Lake. 

Lane. 


-La  Grande,  Oreg. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Baker. 
Crook. 
Gilliam. 


Grant. 

Harney. 

Malheur. 


Morrow. 

Sherman. 

Umatilla. 


Ottawa. 

Pittsburg. 

Pushmataka. 

Sequoyah. 

Wagoner. 


Seminole. 
Stephens. 
Tulsa. 
Washington. 


Osage. 

Pawnee. 

Pottawatomie. 

Roger  Mills. 

Texas. 

Tillman. 

Washita. 

Woods. 

Woodward. 


Wasco. 

Washington. 

Yamhill. 


Lincoln. 

Linn. 

Polk. 


Union. 

Wallowa. 

Wheeler. 
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PENNSTLVANU. 

Cmr  AND  OOVNTT  OF  PmiADBIiPHIA  (EASTERN  JUTOCIAL  DiBISIOT).^ 

Headquarten. — 401  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
JvrigdicHon. — City  and  county  of  Phihidelphia. 

Eastern  District,  Division  No.  3. 

Headqtuxrters, — Lehigh  County  courthouse,  Allentown,  PA. 


Berbi. 
Bucks. 


Juriidiction — CounHe9. 
Lehigh.  N(»thampton. 


Schu^ldll. 


Eastern  District,  Division  No.  4. 

Headquarters, — Courthouse,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Chester. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 
Delaware.  .  Lancaster.  Mont^mery. 


Western  DiSTRier,  Division  No.  1. 

Headqwxrters, — AUesheny  County  courthouse,  Pittsbuxgh,  Fa., 
Jurisdiction, — ^AUegheny  County. 

Western  District,  Division  No.  2. 
Headquarters. — Erie,  Pa. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Armstrong. 
Beaver. 
Butler. 
Clarion. 


Wester  District,  Division  No.  3. 

Uecuf^Tiort^rf.— Courthouse,  Gieensbuiig,  Pa. 


Clearfield. 

Forest. 

Crawford. 

Indiana. 

Elk. 

Jefferson. 

Erie. 

Lawrence. 

lIcKean. 
Mercer. 
Venango. 
Warren. 


Bedford. 
Bhur. 


Cambria. 
Fayette. 


Jurigdiction — Counties. 

Grreene. 
Somerset. 


Washington. 
Westmoreland. 


Middle  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — ^Federal  Building,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Bradford. 
Cameron. 
Carbon. 
Clinton. 


Lackawanna. 
Luzerne. 
Lycoming. 
Monroe. 


Pike. 
Potter. 
Sullivan. 
Susquehanna. 


Tioga. 

Wajme. 

Wyoming. 


Middle  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters. — State  Capitol  Building,  Hairisbuig,  Pft. 

Jurisdiction — Counties. 


Lebanon. 
MifBin. 
Montour. 
Northumberland. 


Adams. 

Franklin. 

Center. 

Fulton. 

Columbia. 

Huntington. 

Cumberland. 

Juniata. 

Dauphin. 

Peny. 
Sn^aer. 
Union. 
York. 


1  District  Boards  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  eastern  Judicial  district  of  PomisylyBnia  formerly  bad  hirlsdletton 
of  the  area  now  covered  by  this  board.  These  two  divisions  were  consolidated  Sept.  4, 1918^  into  Itaa  District 
Board  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  eastern  Judicial  district  of  Pennsylvania. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

DZVIBION  No.  1. 

HeadqwatrUrM. — ^103  Smith  Street  Pn>videiice,  R.  I. 

Jurwiidvm, — ^Local  Boards  lor  jDivinoiiB  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  of  the  city 

of  Providence;  Divisions  Nos.  5  and  6,  State  of  Khoae  islana,  and  the  city  of 

Newport. 

Division  No.  2. 

Headqwariers. — 103  Smith  Street.  Ph>vidence,  R.  I. 
.    Jurialiidion, — ^Local  Boards  ixx  Divisions  Nos.  1.  2,  3,  4,  7.  8  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island ;  Local  Board  for  Divisions  Nos.  1  and  2,  citv  of  Pawtucket;  Local  Board 
for  Division  No.  8,  city  of  Providence;  and  Local  Board  for  the  city  of  Woon- 
socket. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Eastbbn  Distbict. 

Headquarten.—JJmon  Bank  Building,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


JwrxidiAum — Courdia, 


Aiken. 

Bambeiv. 

Bamwell. 

Beaufort. 

Berkeley. 

Oalhoun. 

Charleston. 


Chesterfield. 

Clarendon. 

Colleton. 

Darlington. 

Dillon. 

Dorchester. 

Florence. 


Georgetown. 

Hampton. 

Horry. 

Jasper. 

Kershaw. 

Lee. 

Lexington. 


Marion. 

Marlboro. 

Oranffeburg. 

Richmnd. 

Sumter. 

Williamsburg. 


WxBTEBN  Distbict. 

Headquarten, — Greenwood,  S.  C. 


Jwriadidion — Courdiu. 


Abbeville. 

Anderson. 

CSierokee. 

Chester. 

Edgefield. 


Fairfield. 

GrreenviUe. 

Greenwood. 

Lancaster. 

Laurens. 


McCormick. 
Newberry. 
Oconee. 
Pickens. 


Saluda. 
Spartanburg. 
Union. 
York. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Dibtbict  Boabd  fob  Statb  of  South  Dakota. 

Headqwaarien, — Sioux  FaUs,  S.  Dak. 
Jitrudiction, — ^Entire  State. 

TENNESSEE. 

Middle  Distbict. 

Headquartera, — ^First  National  Bank  Building,  Nashville,  Term. 


Bedford. 

Franklin. 

Cannon. 

Giles. 

Grundy. 

Clay. 
Coffee. 

Hickman. 

Houston. 

Cumberland. 

Humphreys. 

Davidson. 

Jackson. 

Dekalb. 

Lawrence. 

Dickson. 

Lewis. 

FentresB. 

Lincoln 

Jtaiadiclion — Counties, 


Macon. 

Marshall. 

Maury. 

Montgomery. 

Moore. 

Overton. 

Pickett. 

Putnam. 

Robertson. 

Rutherford. 


Smith. 

Stewart. 

Sumner. 

Trousdale. 

Van  Buren. 

Warren. 

Wayne. 

White. 

Williamson. 

Wilson. 
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Eastern  District. 

Headquarters. — Federal  Building,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Juriadictum —  CourUies, 


Anderson. 

Greene. 

Loudon. 

Bledsoe. 

Hamblen. 

McMinn 

Blount. 

Hamilton. 

Marion. 

Bradley. 

Hancock. 

Meigs. 

Gainpl>ell. 

Hawkins. 

Monroe. 

Carter. 

James. 

Morgan. 

Claiborne. 

Jefferson. 

Polk. 

Cocke. 

Johnson. 

Rhea. 

Grainger. 

Knox. 

Western  District. 

Headqiuxrters. — Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Jurisdiction —  Court  ties. 


Henry. 

Lake. 

Lauderdale. 

McNairy. 

l^ladison. 


Benton. 

Fayette. 

Carroll. 

Gibson. 

Chester. 

Hard  Oman. 

Crockett. 

Hardin. 

Decatur. 

Havwood. 

Dyer. 

Uonderson. 

TEXAS. 


Northern  District. 

Headqtuurters.—Vort  Worth,  Tex. 


JurMietion —  Counties. 


Armstrong. 

Archer. 

Baylor. 

Borden. 

Briscoe. 

Brown. 

Callahan. 

Carson. 

Castro. 

Childress. 

Clay. 

Coke. 

Coleman. 

Collingsworth. 

Comanche. 

Concho. 

Cottle. 

Crockett. 

Crosby. 

Dallam. 

Dallas. 

Dawson. 

Deaf  Smith. 

Dickens. 

Donley. 


Eastland. 

Ellis. 

Erath. 

Fisher. 

Floyd. 

Foard. 

Garza. 

Glasscock. 

Gray. 

Hale. 

Hall. 

Hansford. 

Hardeman. 

Hartley. 

Haskell. 

Hemphill. 

Hood. 

Howard. 

Hunt. 

Hutchinson. 

Irion. 

Jack. 

Johnson. 

Jones. 


Kaufman. 

Kent. 

King. 

Knox. 

Lamb. 

Lipscomb. 

Lubbock. 

Lynn. 

Mjenard. 

Mills. 

Mitchell. 

Montague. 

Moore. 

Motley. 

Navarro. 

Nolan. 

Ochiltree. 

Oldham. 

Palo  Pinto. 

Parker. 

Parmer. 

Potter. 

Randall. 

Real. 


Roane. 

Scott. 

Sequatchie. 

Sevier. 

Sullivan. 

Unicoi. 

Union. 

Washington. 


Obion. 

Peiry. 

Shelby. 

Tipton. 

Weakley. 


Reagan. 

Roberts. 

Rockwall. 

Runnels. 

Schleicher. 

Scurry. 

SchacKelford. 

Sherman. 

Stephens. 

Sterling. 

Stonewall. 

Sutton. 

Swisher. 

Tarrant. 

Taylor. 

Terry. 

Throckmorton, 

Tom  Green. 

Wheeler. 

Wichita. 

Wilbarger. 

Wise. 

Yoakum. 

Young. 
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SOTTTEOBK  DISTRICT. 

Heaiqiwrten, — ^Room  622,  Binz  Building,  Houston,  Tex. 

Jumdjction — Ckmnlies, 


Eleben;. 

La  Salle. 

Lavaca. 

Live  Oak. 

McMullen. 

Madison. 

Matagorda. 

Montgomery. 

Nueces. 

Polk. 

Refugio. 


Eastern  District. 

HtadquarterB.—FoAeTdX  Building,  Tyler,  Tex.: 

JuTXBdidion —  Counties. 


Aransas. 

Duval. 

Austin. 

Fayette. 

Bee. 

Fort  Bend. 

Brazos.^ 

Galveston. 

Brazoria. 

GoUad. 

Brooks. 

Grimes. 

Calhoun. 

Harris. 

(^ameron. 

Hidalgo. 

Chambers. 

Jackson. 

Colorado. 

Jim  Hogg. 

De  Witt. 

Jim  Wells. 

Anderson. 

Angelina. 

Bowie. 

Camp. 

Cass. 

Cherokee. 

Collin. 

Cooke. 

Delta. 

Denton. 

Fannin. 


Franklin. 
Grayson. 

Greg^. 

Hardin. 

Harrison. 

Henderson. 

Hopkins. 

Houston. 

Jasper. 

Jefferson. 


Lamar. 

Liberty. 

Marion. 

Morris. 

Nacogdoches. 

Newton. 

Orange. 

Panola. 

Rains. 

Red  River. 


Western  District. 

Headquarten, — Federal  Building,  Austin,  Tex. — 

Jurisdicticn —  Counties. 


Andrews. 

Atascosa. 

Bandera. 

Bastrop. 

BeU. 

Bexar. 

Blanco. 

Bosque. 

Burleson. 

Brewster. 

Burnett. 

Caldwell. 

Comas. 

Coryell. 

Culberson. 

Dimmit. 

Ector. 


Edwards. 

El  Paso. 

Falls. 

Freestone. 

Frio. 

Gaines. 

Gillespie. 

Gonzales. 

Guadalupe. 

Hamilton. 

Hays. 

mn. 

Hudspeth. 

Karnes. 

Kendall. 

Kerr. 

Kimble. 


Kinney. 
Jeff  Davis. 
Lampasas. 

Leon. 

Llano. 

Limestone. 

McCulloch. 

McLennan. 

Martin. 

Mason. 

Maverick. 

Medina. 

Midland. 

Milam. 

Pecos. 


UTAH. 


San  Jacinto. 

San  Patricio. 

Starr. 

Trinity. 

Vitoria. 

Walker. 

Webb. 

Wharton. 

Willacy. 

Zapata. 


Rask. 

Sabine. 

San  Auguustine. 

Shelby. 

Smith. 

Titus. 

Tyler. 

Upshur. 

Van  Zandt. 

Wood. 


Presidio. 

Reeves. 

Robertson. 

San  Saba. 

Somervell. 

Terrell. 

Tra\i8. 

Upton. 

Uvalde. 

Valveide. 

Ward. 

Washington. 

Williamson. 

Wilson. 

Winkler. 

Zavalla. 


District  Board  for  the  Stats  of  Utah. 

Headquarters.— Room  207,  Federal  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Junsaktion. — ^Entire  State. 

VERMONT. 

District  Board  for  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Headquarters. — Statehouse,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Jurimction. — Entire  State. 
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VIRGINIA. 

Eastern  District. 

HeadqiLarteri. — Richmond,  Va. 

JurisdictUm — Countiei. 


Accomac. 

Alexandria. 

Amelia. 

Brunswick. 

Caroline. 

Charles  City. 

Chesterfield. 

Cnlpeper. 

Dinwiddie. 

Elizabeth  City. 

Fairfax. 
Fauqufer. 


Gloucester. 

Goochland. 

Greenesville. 

Hanover. 

Henrico. 

Isle  of  Wight. 

James  City. 

King  and  Queen. 

King  Geoige. 

King  William. 

Lancaster. 

Loudoim. 

Louisa. 


Lunenburg. 

MathewB. 

Mecklenburg. 

Middlesex. 

Nansemond. 

New  Kent. 

Norfolk. 

Northampton. 

Northumoerland . 

Nottoway. 

Orange. 

Powhatan. 

Prince  Edward. 


Western  District. 

Headquarters. — Roanoake,  Va. 

JurirnHdion — CouvHee, 


Albemarle. 

Alleghany. 

Amherst. 

Appomattox. 

Augusta. 

Bath. 

Bedford. 

Bland. 

Botetourt, 

Buchanan. 

Buckingham. 

Campbell. 

Carroll. 


Charlotte.    . 

Clarke. 

Craig. 

Cumberland. 

Dickenson. 

Floyd. 

Fluvanna. 

Franklin. 

Frederick. 

Giles. 

Grayson. 

Greene. 


Halifax. 

Henry. 

Highland. 

Lee. 

Madison. 

Montgomery. 

Nelson. 

Page. 

Patrick. 

Pulaski. 

Pittsylvania. 

Rappahannock. 


WASHINGTON. 


Prince  Geoigo. 

Prince  William. 

Princess  Anne. 

Richmond. 

Southampton. 

Spotsylvaiua. 

8ta£Ford. 

Surry. 

Sussex. 

Warwick; 

Westmoreland. 

York. 


Roanoke. 

Rockbridge. 

Rockingham. 

Russell. 

Scott. 

Shenandoah. 

Smyth. 

Tazewell. 

Warren. 

Washington. 

Wise. 

Wytiie. 


Eastern  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquartera. — Room  208,  Federal  Building,  Spokane,  Wash. 


Chelan. 

Douglas. 

Ferry. 


Juriedieium — CounUee. 

Grant.  Okan<^an. 

Lincoln.  Pend  Oreille. 


Spokane. 
Stevens. 


Eastern  District,  Division  No.  2. 
Headquarters. — Yakima,  Wash. 


Jitrisdiciwn — Countiee. 


Adams. 

Columbia. 

Kittitas. 

Walla  Walla. 

Asotin. 

Franklin. 

Klickitat. 

Whitman. 

Benton. 

Garfield. 

Yakima. 

Western  District,  Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — Room  118,  Public  Safety  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Clallam. 

Island. 

Jefferson. 


Juriadiction — Counties. 

King.  San  Juan. 

Kitsap.  Skagit. 


Snohomish. 
Whatcom. 
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Wbstbsk  DiSTBipr,  Diyision  No.  2. 

Hwdquarien. — ^1607  National  Realty  Building,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

JurUdietion — Counties. 


Clarke. 

Lewis. 

Pierce. 

Thurston. 

Ck>wlita. 

Maaon. 

Skamania. 

Wahkiakum. 

Grays  Harbor. 

Pacific. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

NORTHSRM  DlSTBICT. 

BdadqwsfUTB. — Federal  Building,  Clarksbuig,  W.  Va. 


JunMtilwn — CourUies, 


Barbour. 

Berkeley. 

Brooke. 

Calhoun. 

Doddridge. 

Gilmer. 

Grant. 

Hampshire. 


Hancock. 

Hardj. 

Harrison. 

Jefferson. 

Lewis. 

Marion. 

Manhall. 

Mineral. 


Monongahelia. 

Taylor. 

Morgan. 

Tucker. 

Ohio. 

Tyler. 

Upshur. 

Wetzel. 

Pendleton. 

Pleasants. 

IVeston. 

Wirt. 

Randolph. 

Wood. 

Ritchie. 

Southern  Distbiot. 

HeadquarUn. — Federal  Building,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


Juritdietion —  CourUies. 


Braxton. 

Boone. 

Clay. 

Cabell. 

Fayette. 

Greenbrier. 


Jackson. 

McDowell. 

Kanawha. 

Mingo. 

Jjincoln. 

Monroe. 

Logan. 

Nicholas. 

Mason. 

Pocahontas. 

Mercer. 

Putnam. 

WISCONSIN. 

WeSTEBN  DlffTBICT,  DiVISIOK  No.  1. 

Headquartert. — State  Capitol,  Madison,  Wis. 

Jurudiction —  Counties, 


Adams. 

Green. 

La  Croflse. 

Buffalo. 

Iowa. 

Lafayette. 

Columbia. 

Jackson. 

Monroe. 

Crawford. 

Jefferson. 

Portage. 
Richland. 

Dane. 

Juneau. 

Giant. 

Raleigh. 

Roane. 

Summers. 

Wayne. 

Welwter. 

Wyoming. 


Rock. 

Sauk. 

Trempealeau. 

Vernon. 

Wood. 


WbSTBBN  DlSTBICT,  DIVISION  No.  2. 

Headquarten. — ^United  States  Government  Building,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


JwiidieUon — Counties. 


Ashland. 

Barron. 

Ba3rfield. 

Burnett. 

Chippewa. 

Clark. 


Douglas. 

Dunn. 

Eau  Claire. 

Iron. 

Lincoln. 

Marathon. 


Oneida. 

Pepin. 

Pierce. 

Polk. 

Price. 

Rusk. 


St.  Croix. 

Sawyer. 

Taylor. 

Vilas. 

Washburn. 


EaSTBBN  DlSTBICT,   DIVISION  No.   1. 

Headquarters.— JJuit&d  States  Government  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
JwrisdieHon. — County  of  Milwaukee. 
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Eastern  District,  Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters.— Gonnty  Courthouse,  Racine,  Wis. 


Jurisdiction — CourUits. 


Dodge. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Green  Lake. 


Eenoshfi. 

Marquette. 

Ozaukee. 


Racine. 

Sheboygan. 

Walworth. 


Eastern  District,  Division  No.  3. 

Headquarters, — City  Hall,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


Jurisdiction — Counties, 


Brown. 
C'alumet. 
Door. 
Florence. 


Forest. 
Kewaunee. 
Langlade. 
Manitowoc. 


Marinette. 
Oconto. 
Outagamie. 
Shawano. 


WYOMING, 

District  Board  for  State  of  Wtoming. 

Headquarters. — State  Capitol,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Jurisdiction. — Entire  State. 


ALASKA. 


Division  No.  1. 

Headquarters. — ^Juneau,  Alaska. 


Jurisdiction — Local  Boards, 


Douglas. 
Haines. 


Juneau. 
Ketchikan. 


Petersburg. 
Skagway . 


Division  No.  2. 

Headquarters, — Nome,  Alaska. 

Jurisdiction — Local  Boards, 

Nome.  St.  Michael. 

Division  No.  3. 

Headquarters, — Valdez,  Alaska. 

Jurisdiction — Local  Boards, 


Washington. 
Waukeaoa. 


Waupaca. 
Waushara. 
Winnebago. 


Sitka. 
Wrangell. 


Anchorage. 
Cordova. 

Division  No.  4. 
Headquarters. 


Chena. 
Eagle. 


McCarthy. 
Seward. 


-Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

Jurisdiction — Local  Boards. 


Taldea. 


Fairbanks. 
Iditarod. 


Nenana. 
Ruby. 


Tanana. 


HAWAn. 


The  District  Board  of  Hawaii  has  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  of  Hawaii. 
Headquarters. — Executive  Building,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

PORTO  RICO. 

The  District  Boaid  of  Porto  Rico  has  jurisdiction  over  the  temtory  of  Porto  Rico. 
Headquarters. — ^Allen  No.  86,  San  Juan,  P.  R. 


APPENDIX  J. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  dVIL  WAR  DRAFT.' 

1.  PRE-€oN8caipnoN  Acnvmss. 

When  the  forces  of  the  Confederacy  fired  on  Fort  Sumter,  the  total  strength  of  the 
Union  Army  was  16,402  officers  and  men.  On  April  15,  1861,  President  Lincoln, 
under  authority  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1803,  issued  a  call  for  75,000  militia  to  serve 
for  a  period  of  three  months.  This  numher  was  promptly  forthcoming,  but  before 
they  coidd  be  properly  oiganiz^  their  enlistment  terms  began  to  expire.  The 
disafitrous  engagement  at  Bull  Run  constituted  their  only  service  oi  military 
importance. 

On  May  3,  1861,  the  President  issued  a  second  call  for  39  regiments  of  volunteer 
infantry  and  1  regiment  of  volunteer  cavalry,  totsding  42,034  men,  for  three  years' 
service.  At  the  same  time  a  call  was  made  for  22,714  volunteers  to  recruit  8  addi- 
tional Regular  raiments  and  for  18,000  seamen.  No  quotas  were  assigned  to  the 
loyal  States,  but  more  than  the  required  number  were  quickly  offered.  Few  men 
were  obtained  for  the  Regular  Army  regiments,  but  71  volunteer  regiments  of  infan- 
try, 1  volunteer  battery  of  heavy  artillery,  and  10  volunteer  batteries  of  light  artil- 
lery were  secured.  The  behavior  of  these  then  untrained  units  at  the  first  oattle  of 
Bull  Run  is  notorious. 

Following  the  initial  reverses  of  the  Union  forces  in  the  spring?  of  1861,  on  July  22 
and  'Z^f  1861,  Congress,  in  several  acts,  authorized  the  JPresident  to  accept  not 
more  than  1,000,000  volunteers  for  terms  of  enlistment  not  less  than  six  months  nor 
more  than  3  years.  To  the  call  for  500,000  men  made  pursuant  to  this  authority 
there  was  a  ready  and  eager  response.  Regiments  and  individual  companies  were 
organized  and  acc^ted  through  the  States,  although  In  many  instances  acceptance 
of  units  by  the  Federal  Government  was  made  without  reference  to  the  State 
authorities. 

By  virtue  of  the  foregoing  acts  and  the  calls  detailed  above,  807,557  men  were 
secured  for  the  service.  However,  a  large  number  of  these  men  had  enlisted  for 
short  terms  only,  and  included  18,000  seamen.  As  a  result,  in  the  spring  of  1862 
there  were  in  the  field  637,126  men,  which  was  deemed  a  sufi^cient  number  for  the 
expeditious  subjugation  of  the  southern  forces.  Therefore,  on  April  3, 1862,  by  gen- 
eral order,  volunteer  recruiting  was  discontinued.  But  the  unfavorable  events  of  the 
next  two  montiis,  which  included  the  disastrous  peninsular  campaign,  depleted  the 
armies  in  the  field  and  necessitated  a  revival  of  tne  recruiting  services.  On  June  5, 
1862,  the  order  of  April  3  was  rescinded,  and  active  recruiting  was  again  commenced. 
But  the  unfavorable  outcome  of  military  operations  in  the  interval  of  two  months 
exercised  a  most  discouraging  effect  upon  prospective  recruits  and  impeded  seri- 
ously the  progress  of  recruiting. 

Up  to  this  time,  calls  had  been  made  upon  the  loval  States  at  large,  and  no  effort 
had  been  made  to  distribute  equally  the  burden  of  contribution.  As  a  result,  the 
initial  strength  of  the  Union  armies  was  made  up  of  contributions  by  the  several 
States  with  no  equalizing  results  and  with  the  further  effect  that  some  States  contrib- 
uted much  more  than  their  just  share  and  other  States  exceedingly  less.  Since  it 
had  become  apparent  in  June,  1862,  that  the  progress  of  volunteering  had  reached 
a  stage  where  r^dy  response  to  caUs  was  no  longer  to  be  had,  it  became  necessary  to 
issue  calls  with  a  view  to  equalizing  the  contributions  of  the  several  States.  Hence, 
on  July  2,  1862,  the  President  called  for  an  additional  300,000  men  and  made  his 
demands  upon  the  States  to  furnish  quotas  in  proportion  to  their  respective  popu- 
lations. Population  was  employed  as  the  basis  of  contribution  at  this  time  for  the 
reason  that  the  act  of  July  22,  1861,  which  authorized  the  enlistment  of  1,000,000 
volunteers,  provided  that  they  be  furnished  by  the  several  States  in  proportion  to 
population.  This  was  the  only  guide  to  be  had  at  the  time,  and  the  call  of  July  2, 
1862,  was,  therefore,  made  upon  a  population  basis. 

1  Based  on  the  "Final  Report  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General  of  the  Operations  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  General  of  the  United  States,"  from  Mar.  17, 1863,  to  Mar.  17, 18fl6.    (Washington,  1886.) 
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2.  Draft  of  the  Statb  MzLmA. 

On  Au^^uBt  4, 1862,  it  became  apparent  that  the  call  of  July  2  would  not  be  filled, 
and  that  if  a  portion  of  the  number  called  was  f  umiflhed  it  would  be  made  up  largely 
of  new  organizations  rather  than  of  individual  recruits  for  replacements  in  cud  units, 
to  fill  which  the  call  had  been  made.  The  President,  therefore,  on  August  4  diiected 
a  draft  of  300,000  militia  to  serve  for  nine  months,  and  ordered  the  governor  of  each 
State  to  fill  his  quota  with  volunteers,  but  if  the  auota  of  the  State  was  not  filled 
on  or  before  August  15  by  this  method,  to  fill  the  aefidencies  existing  by  a  special 
diiift  from  ^e  militia  forces.  This  was  the  first  effort  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
resort  to  compulsory  methods  in  its  efforts  to  secure  troops. 

On  September  3,  1862,  the  draft  under  the  call  of  August  4  was  commenced.  Of 
the  300,(X)0  men  called  for,  about  87,000  men  were  credited  as  having  been  drafted. 
Of  this  number,  however,  so  many  desertions  and  discharges  for  various  reasons 
occurred  that  only  a  very  small  and  negligible  number  ever  joined  the  Army.  This 
constituted  the  first  and  last  effort  of  the  Grovemment  to  raise  men  by  draft  prior  to 
the  organization  of  the  conscription  system  in  the  following  spring. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  more  than  half  a  million  volunteers  were  in  the  field 
in  the  spring  of  1862  their  enlistments  had  been  accomplished,  in  a  large  measure, 
by  the  offer  and  pay  of  bounties.  During  this  period  the  Federal  Government  paid 
a  Dounty  of  1100  to  every  volunteer  who  enllstea  for  a  period  of  two  years.  After  the 
enactment  of  the  draft  act  as  later  detailed,  bounties  were  materially  increaaed  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  a  system  of  State  and  local  bounties  incorporated  into 
the  general  scheme.  The  whole  subject  of  bounties,  however,  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  hereinafter,  and  at  this  point  nothing  further  need  be  said  upon  this  point. 

3.  The  Draft  Act  of  Mabch  3,  1863. 

With  the  foilure  of  the  call  of  July  2,  1862,  and  the  call  and  draft  of  August  4  and 
September  3,  1862,  it  was  apparent  that  the  volunteer  system  had  collapsed  and  was 
incapable  of  furnishing  further  recruits  even  though  the  dire  necessity  of  the  Nation 
made  the  raising  of  lar|;e  numbers  of  men  immediately  imperative.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  foilure  of  the  volunteer  system  occurrea  at  the  very  time  when 
the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  was  in  the  ascendency  and  when  the  military  reverses 
of  the  Union  had  been  of  the  most  appalling  and  disastrous  nature. 

Since  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  necessary  number  of  troops  could  not  be 
raised  by  volunteering,  and  since  it  was  essential  that  Hie  armies  in  the  field  be  replen- 
ished immediatelv  and  that  means  for  keeping  them  recruited  to  full  strength  be  em- 
ployed, the  enrollment,  or  draft,  act  was  passed  by  Congress  on  March  3, 1863. 

Its  purposes  were  threefold.  First,  to  nold  liable  for  military  service  all  citizens 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  45  capable  of  bearing;  arms  and  not  exempted  therefrom  by 
its  provisions;  second,  to  call  out  the  national  forces  bv  draft;  and,  third,  to  arrest 
deserters  and  return  them  to  their  respective  commands.  On  March  17,  1863,  Col. 
J.  B.  Fry  was  appointed  Provost  Marsnal  Greneral  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  said  act, 
which  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  raising  troops  oy  draft.  However,  on  May  1  an 
order  was  issued  ^ving  to  the  Provost  Marshal  General  the  supervision  of  the  entire 
volunteer  recruiting  service  to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  draft  organization. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  examine  briefiv  the  salient  features  of  the  act  of  March 
3.  After  declaring  in  section  1  that  all  males  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45,  except  as 
therein  exempted,  constituted  the  national  forces  and  became  liable  to  perrorm 
militarv  duty  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  when  called  out  by  the  President 
for  that  purpose,  the  act  provided  for  exemption  to  seven  classes  of  persons  upon  the 
groimds  of  dependency  and  employment  in  official  capacities. 

Section  3  provided  as  follows: 

"That  the  national  forces  of  the  United  States  not  now  in  the  militaiy  service, 
enrolled  under  this  act,  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  of  which  shall  com- 
|ndse  all  persons  subject  to  military  duty  between  the  ages  of  20  and  35  and  all  unmar- 
ried persons  subject  to  military  duty  above  the  age  of  35  and  under  the  age  ol  45;  ib» 
second  class  shall  comprise  all  other  persons  subject  to  do  military  duty,  and  they 
shall  not,  in  any  district,  be  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  until  those  of 
the  first  class  shall  have  been  called.' ' 

It  therefore  appears  that  registrants  under  the  act  of  March  8,  1888.  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  and  that  members  of  the  second  class  could  not  be  called  for  advice 
in  any  district  until  the  first  class  in  that  district  had  been  exhausted.  This  provi- 
sion was  later  rescinded  by  the  amendment  of  February  24»  1864,  wlddi  made  membeo 
of  both  classes  equally  liable  for  service.. 
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Section  12  of  the  act  provided  aa  follows: 

''That  vhenever  it  mav  be  necessary  to  call  out  the  national  forces  for  military 
aervice,  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  assign  to  each  district  the  number  of 
men  to  be  furnished  by  said  district;  and  thereupon  the  enrolling  board  shall,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  make  a  draft  of  the  required  number,  and  50  per  cent 
in  addition,  and  shall  make  an  exact  and  complete  roll  of  the  names  of  the  persons 
eo  drawn  and  of  the  order  in  which  they  are  drawn,  so  that  the  first  drawn  may  stand 
first  upon  the  said  roll  and  the  second  may  stand  second,  and  so  on.  And  the  persons 
00  drawn  shall  be  notified  of  die  same  within  10  days  thereafter  by  written  or  printed 
notice  to  be  served  personally  or  by  leaving  a  copy  at  the  last  place  of  residence 
requiring  them  to  appear  at  a  designated  rendezvous  to  report  for  duty.  In  assigning 
to  districts  the  numoer  of  men  to  be  furnished  therefrom  the  President  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  number  of  volunteers  and  militia  furnished  b)r  the  several 
States  in  which  such  districts  are  situated  and  the  period  of  their  service  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  rebellion,  and  shall  so  make  sidd  assignment  as  to 
equalize  the  numbers  among  the  districts  of  the  said  States,  considering  and  allowing 
for  the  numbers  alreadv  furnished  as  aforesaid  and  the  time  of  their  service.'' 

It  has  been  noted  that  all  calls  prior  to  August,  1862,  had  been  made  upon  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  and  that  no  effort  had  been  made  to  equalize  the  number  furnished 
by  each  State.  The  act  of  March  3,  therefore,  provided  that  in  alloting  quotas  under 
calls  made  pursuant  thereto,  the  whole  pro^'ess  of  the  volunteer  system  should  be 
reviewed  and  subsequent  quotas  assigned^with  an  eye  to  the  equalization  of  all  con- 
tributions from  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  April,  1861.  In  other  words, 
draft  calls  were  to  take  into  consideration  all  volunteers  and  militia  furnished  by  the 
several  States  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  situation  was  further  com- 
plicated by  the  provision  quoted  above  that  in  making  the  equalization  among 
the  States  the  President  was  to  make  allowances  not  onl)r  for  the  number  of  men 
already  furnished,  but  also  for  the  time  of  their  respective  services.  It  will  be 
noted  that  volunteers  had  been  called  for  and  furnished  for  terms  of  enlistment  varv- 
ing  from  three  months  to  three  years,  and  the  act  made  it  mandatory  that  the  e^uali- 
lation  be  accomplished  only  after  taking  into  consideration  wide  discrepancies  in 
enlistment  periods.  The  act  of  March  3  made  no  provision  for  allowing  credits  for 
naval  enlistments,  but  credit  for  such  enlistments  was  later  authorized  by  the  amend- 
ment of  February  24,  1864. 

Section  13  of  said  act  provided  as  follows: 

''That  any  person  drafted  and  notified  to  appear  as  aforesaid  may  on  or  before  the 
day  fixed  for  his  appearance,  furnish  an  acceptable  substitute  to  take  his  place  in  the 
draft;  or  he  may  pay  to  such  person  as  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  authorize  to  receive 
it,  such  sum,  not  exceeding  $300,  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  determine  fc?  tha 
procuration  of  such  substitute, 'which  sum  shall  be  fixed  at  a  uniform  rate  by  a  gen- 
eral order  made  at  the  time  of  ordering  a  draft  of  any  State  or  Territory,  and  thereupon 
such  persons  so  furnishing  a  substitute,  or  paying  money,  shall  be  discharged  from 
further  liability  from  that  draft.'' 

It  will  be  noted  that  section  13  prescribed  three  options,  anv  one  of  which  mi^ht 
be  exercised  by  the  registrant  called  for  service,  i.  e.,  (1)  he  might  appear  and,  having 
been  accepted,  contribute  his  personal  services  to  the  Army;  (2)  having  been  accepted 
he  might  procure  a  substitute  to  serve  in  his  place  and  thereby  escape  personal  service 
cfUierwise  made  requisite;  or,  (3)  he  mifht  pay  a  sum  of  money  not  to  exceed  $300 
($300  was  fixed  as  the  sum  to  oe  paid  ror  commutation)  and  thereby  be  discharged 
som  any  further  liability  to  the  draft  under  which  he  had  been  called. 

Gonstruinff  the  sections  quoted  together,  the  general  scheme  employed  in  the  allo- 
cation and  mline  of  quotas  by  the  several  States  was  as  follows:  Tne  number  of  men 
required  under  uie  csul  was  distributed  among  the  several  States  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  States.    This  rule  was  later  changed  so  that  the  distribution  of 

auotas  was  made  upon  the  basis  of  men  enrolled;  that  is,  upon  the  basis  of  those  within 
tie  States  who  were  liable  for  military  service.  The  adoption  of  the  latter  plan  fol- 
lowed bitter  complaint  on  the  part  of  certain  localities  whose  enrollment  was  pro- 
|K>rtionately  greater  in  respect  of  population  than  the  enrollment  of  other  jurisdic- 
tions. After  much  discussion  the  equitable  rule  was  stated  by  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  to  be: 

"That  the  number  of  men  to  be  taken  at  any  one  time  from  a  community,  whether 
they  00  voluntaiiljr  or  be  drafted,  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  liable 
to  muitary  duty  in  that  community  and  not  to  the  number  of  its  residents,  in- 
cluding men,  women,  and  children. '- 

After  quotas  had  been  assigned  to  the  several  States  they  were  then  allocated  by  the 
draft  executives  within  the  States  to  the  various  subdivisions  thereof.  Quotas  were 
first  credited  with  the  number  of  prior  voluntary  enlistments.    After  quotas  had  been 
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announced  they  were  required  to  be  filled  on  or  before  a  certain  day  by  viriunteen. 
If  the  full  number  of  volunteers  had  not  come  forward  on  or  before  the  day  set,  then  a 
draft  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  deficit. 

It  is  evident  that  the  basic  principle  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  draft  was  to 
secure  the  filling  of  allotments  by  volunteering  and  to  resort  to  conscription  only  in 
the  event  a  auota  could  not  be  otherwise  filled.  Conscription  was  used  as  a  spur  to 
voluntary  enlistment.  Local  communities  immediately  upon  the  announcement  of  a 
quota  be^an  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  fill  their  allotments  witii  volunteeiB  and  to 
escape  wnat  was  conceived  to  be  the  stigma  of  conscription.  In  CHxler  to  fill  their 
quotas  by  volunteers  large  sums  of  money  were  raised  by  the  communities  and  offered 
as  bounties  in  addition  to  the  bounties  paid  by  the  Federal  Grovemment  for  volun- 
teers. Bounties  offered  by  the  Federal  Government  varied  from  $100  to  $400  accad- 
ing  to  the  character  and  tenn  of  enlistment.  Bounties  offered  by  the  States  and  sab- 
divisions  varied  greatly  and  in  some  States  exceeded  $500  per  man.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  a  man  enrolled  and  liable  for  draft,  upon  the  announcement  ofa  cally 
had  several  options,  any  one  of  which  he  might  dect  to  take.  Fust,  he  might  offer 
himself  as  a  volunteer  and  thus  escape  threat  of  conscription  and  in  addition  secure 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  bounties  offered  for  those  volunteering.  Second,  he 
might  refuse  tiie  opportunity  to  volunteer  and  await  the  result  of  conscription.  If 
drawn  as  a  selectea  man  and  accepted  for  service,  he  mi^ht  either  furnish  a  substitute 
or  mi^ht  by  the  pajrment  of  $300  avoid  entirely  his  mihtary  obligations.  Failing  to 
exercise  any  of  tne  foregoing  options,  he  would  be  held  for  personal  service. 
^  It  is  apparent  therefore  that  the  man  liable  to  military  service  had  tiie  choice 
either  of  volunteering  and  receiving  a  bounty  or  of  bein^  conscripted  and  receivins 
nothing.  Naturally  by  far  the  laigest  portion  of  men  raised  under  the  operations 
the  act  of  March  3, 1863,  consisted  of  volunteers,  so  called. 

On  May  25, 1863,  the  enrollment  of  all  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45  was  begun 
and  was  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  several  States.  However,  since  the 
enrollment  progressed  at  varying  rates  of  speed  in  the  different  jurisdictions,  it  was 
impossible  on  July  2  to  determine  the  number  of  men  who  would  be  finally  enrolled. 
Therefore,  on  that  day  a  call  was  made  by  the  President  upon  the  States  to  furnish  20 
per  cent  of  the  enrollment  completed  on  that  date. 

4.  Thb  Call  of  July  2, 1863. 

No  quotas  Were  allotted  to  the  States  under  this  call;  neither  were  credits  contem- 
plated under  the  call,  since  it  was  not  for  a  definite  number  of  men,  but  was  merelv 
for  a  drawing  of  20  per  cent  of  the  enrollment.  Credits  end  adjustments  under  this 
call  were  subsequentlv  accounted  for  under  the  draft  of Jtf arch  14, 1864. 

Accordingly,  on  July  7^  the  first  drawing  was  made  and  292,441  names  were  taken 
from  the  wheel,  from  which  number  the  States  were  to  produce  whatever  number 
they  could.    The  results  of  the  drawing  were  as  follows: 

Number  of  names  drawn 292, 441 

Failed  to  report 39,417 

Dischazged .   460 

39,877 

Number  examined 252, 564 

Number  exempted 164, 394 

Number  found  liable  for  duty ". 88, 170 

Paid  commutation 52, 288 

Remaining  liable  for  service 35, 882 

Found  substitutes 26, 002 

Held  to  personal  service ,. 9, 880 

It  will  be  noted  that  from  the  drawing  of  292,441  names  onlv  9,880  men  were  actu- 
ally held  for  personal  service.  The  number  who  fumished  substitutes  and  paid 
commutation  were  treated  as  a  credit  under  subsequent  drafts  and  adjusted  under 
the  draft  of  March  14,  1864,  together  with  the  9,880  men  who  had  been  Wd  for  per- 
sonal service. 

Fifty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eifhty-eight  men  secured  exemption  by  the 
payment  of  $300  each.  Under  the  act  of  March  3,  the  money  thus  collected  was  to 
be  used  in  tiie  procuration  of  substitutes,  which  was  done  under  the  call  of  Octo- 
ber 17, 1863. 
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The  weakness  of  the  law,  disclosed  by  the  first  draft,  was  apparent,  yet  the  Nation 
was  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  was  at  last  committed  to  a  detennined 
effort  to  reinforce  its  armies  by  measures  as  stringent  as  were  necessary  to  the  seciuing 
of  the  requisite  numbers.  While  the  first  draft  thus  produced  but  meager  returns 
in.  men,  it  furnished  the  basis  for  stimulating  volunteering,  which  had  up  to  that 
time  been  practically  at  an  end. 

Having  applied  the  draft  in  the  call  of  July,  1863,  and  having  increased  bounties 
materially,  the  Grovemment  on  October  17,  1863,  issued  a  call  for  300,000  volimteers. 

5.  The  Gall  of  Octobsb  17, 1863. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  call  of  July^  1863,  was  a  draft  of  20  pear  cent  of  the  enroll- 
ment and  that  no  quotas  were  assigned  m  pursuance  of  its  execution.  However,  the 
call  of  October,  1863,  was  a  call  for  volunteers  amounting  to  300,000  men  with  the 
proviso  that  if  the  call  was  not  filled  on  or  before  January  6,  1864,  the  deficiencies, 
if  any,  were  to  be  supplied  by  conscription.  Under  this  call  was  credited  the  num- 
ber of  men  secured  under  the  call  of  July,  1863;  that  is,  those  who  had  been  held  to 
personal  service,  those  furnishing  substitutes,  and  those  paying  commutation,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  88,170.  Under  the  draft  of  July,  1863,  over  $15,000,000  had  been  secured 
from  the  52 ,288  men  paying  commutation.  Under  the  law  this  sum  was  to  be  employed 
in  the  procuration  of  substitutes,  and  the  men  so  secured  were  to  be  applied  as  a  fur- 
ther credit  under  the  call  of  October,  1863. 

The  anxiety  of  towns  and  cities  to  fill  their  Quotas  without  conscription  became 
great,  and  large  sums  of  money  were  raised  in  all  communities  to  induce  the  volun- 
tary enlistment  of  men  prior  to  the  time  set  for  drafting.  Contrary  to  the  system 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government,  which  contemplated  the  payment  of  onl^r  a 
portion  of  the  bounty  upon  enlistment  and  the  remainder  upon  discharge,  the  cities 
and  towns  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  volimteers  paid  the  entire  bounty  upon  enlist- 
ment not  only  under  this  call  but  under  subsequent  calls.  As  a  result,  an  unlimited 
field  for  fraud  and  collusion  was  opened  up.  The  procuring  of  volunteers  and  sub- 
stitutes became  a  regular  business  among  certain  elements,  and  it  is  reported  that 
many  men  volimteered  and  collected  lx>untie8  many  times  over,  deserting  upon 
receiving  their  bounty  money  and  employing  a  portion  of  it  to  travel  elsewhere  for 
reenlistment.  It  is  reported  that  one  bounty  jumper  enlisted  32  times  within  a  short 
period. 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  bounty  and  the  dread  of  conscription  on  the  part  of 
citizens,  the  call  of  October  17  had  progressed  so  well  on  January  5,  1864,  the  date 
set  for  the  draft,  that  the  drawing  was  postponed  and  on  February  1  an  additional 
call  for  200,000  men  was  ordered,  making  a  total  called  under  the  calls  of  October 
17,  1863,  and  February  1,  1864,  of  500,000  men. 

6.  The  Call  of  February  1, 1864. 

This  call  was  treated  as  a  combination  of  the  draft  of  July,  1863,  the  call  of  October, 
1863,  and  the  call  of  February  1,  1864,  and  the  total  quotas  were  500,000  men. 
Against  thia  levy  were  credited  the  men  raised  under  the  draft  of  July,  1863,  and 
under  the  call  of  October,  1863.  On  February  24,  1864,  the  act  of  March  3,  1863, 
was  amended.  In  addition  to  the  changes  noted,  it  was  further  provided  that  quotas 
were  to  be  credited  by  naval  enlistments  accomplished  prior  and  subsequent  to  the 
call.  The  amendment  also  rescinded  the  provision  of  the  original  act  pmnitting 
the  payment  of  conmiutation  in  lieu  of  personal  service.  However,  it  continued  in 
effect  the  privilege  of  hiring  substitutes  to  perform  personal  military  service  required 
of  the  dratted  man. 

Before  the  draft  was  resorted  to  imder  this  combination  call  of  February  an  addi- 
tional call  was  made  on  March  14,  1864. 

7.  The  Call  of  March  14,  1864. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  amendment  of  February  24,  1864,  which  authorized 
the  President  to  raise  a  number  of  men  limited  only  by  military  necessity,  the  calls 
of  October,  1863,  and  February  1,  1864,  were  increased  by  200,000  men,  making  a 
total  of  700,000  men  to  be  raised.  This  increase  was  made  in  order  to  secure  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  men  for  the  army  after  allowing  for  naval  enlistments  prescribed 
in  the  amendment  of  February  24  and  in  order  to  create  a  substantial  and  available 
reserve  force.  The  call  of  March  14  directed  that  quotas  amounting,  as  stated  above, 
to  700,000  were  to  be  filled  on  or  before  April  15,  1864,  by  volimteers,  but  unless 
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quotas  were  filled  on  or  before  such  date  the  deficiencies  were  to  be  raised  by 
conscription. 

In  oraer  to  raise  the  largest  possible  number  by  volunteering  without  resort  to  the 
draft,  bounties  were  raised  andf  the  increase  authorized  until  April  1, 1864,  after  which 
date  only  bounties  of  1100  were  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  to  one-year 
volunteers.  On  April  15  drafting  was  begun  to  fill  deficiencies  under  these  calls. 
The  results  of  the  calls  which  are  treated  collectively  as  a  joint  call  for  700,000  men 
were  as  follows: 

Number  called  for 700, 000 

Reduced  by  reduction  in  quotas  after  distribution  among  the 

States 45,274 

Reduced  by  credits  on  account  of  excess  over  all  quotas  previously 

assigned »  162, 901 

Reduced  by  number  who  paid  commutation - ^84, 733 

292,908 

Balance  to  be  obtained 407, 092 

Volunteers  ^white) 325, 366 

Volunteers  (colored) 11, 378 

Veteran  volunteers 136, 507 

Regulars 7, 776 

Beamen 7, 697 

Marines 738 

Total  volunteer  credits 489,462 

Number  held  to  personal  service 13, 206 

Number  substitu^  for  drafted  men 34, 913 

Total  drafted 48,209 

Total  secured 537, 671 

Number  required 407, 092 

Excess 130, 579 

It  will  be  noted  that  under  these  calls  there  was  an  excess  of  contribution  amounting 
to  130,579,  which  was  credited  on  the  next  call,  made  on  July  18, 1864. 

8.  The  Call  op  July  18,  1864. 

This  call  was  for  500,000  men,  to  serve  for  terms  varying  from  one  to  three  years. 
The  levy  of  500,000  was  to  be  reduced  by  authorized  credits  for  naval  enlistments 
and  by  the  excess  of  130,579  men  under  the  preceding  call.  The  results  of  this  call, 
which  was  filled  partly  by  volunteers  and  the  deficiency  by  conscription,  were  as 
follows: 

Number  called 500,000 

Reduced  by  excess  on  former  calls 130, 579 

Reduced  by  correction  of  enrollment 22, 675 

Reduced  by  naval  credits 64, 882 

Reduced  by  veterans  not  before  allowed 11, 869 

Reduced  by  credits  allowed  by  adjustment 35,290 

Paid  commutation '       378 

Total  reductions 265, 673 

Number  to  be  obtained 234,327 

Volunteers  (white) 146, 392 

Volunteers  (colored) 15, 961 

Regulars , 6, 339 

Seamen 17, 606 

Marine  Corps 1, 874 

188,172 

1  Includes  excess  on  all  calls  previously  made  since  April,  1861. 
s  Includes  call  of  July,  1863. 
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Number  held  to  personal  service 26, 205 

Number  of  subsUtutes  for  drafted  men 28, 502 

Number  of  substitutes  for  enrolled  men 29, 584 

Total  drafted 1 84,291 

Total  secured 272, 463 

Number  required 234, 327 

Excess 38, 136 

Conscientious  objectors  only  were  allowed  to  purchase  commutation  under  amend- 
ment of  February  24, 1864. 
It  will  be  noted  that  under  this  call  there  was  an  excess  of  38,136  men. 

9.  The  Caxl  of  December  19,  1864. 

% 

This  call  was  for  300,000  men  net.  Since  there  was  an  excess,  the  excess  was  added 
to  the  number  to  be  furnished,  making  a  gross  quota  to  be  furnished  by  the  Nation. 
From  this  zroea  quota,  a»  distributed,  was  deducted  the  excess  of  credits  under  the 
previous  call,  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  300,000,  was  required  to  be  furnished  by 
the  several  States  as  allotted.  The  results  of  this  call,  which,  as  in  all  previous  calls, 
was  credited  with  volunteers  up  to  a  certain  date  and  thereafter  filled  oy  draft,  were 
as  follows: 

Net  number  desired 300, 000 

Volunteers  Twhite) 130, 620 

Volunteers  (colored) 10, 055 

Re^lars 6, 958 

Seamen 9, 106 

Marine  Corps 319 

Total  volunteers 157, 058 

Number  held  to  personal  service ^  12, 566 

Number  substitutes  for  drafted  men 12, 014 

Number  substitutes  for  enrolled  men 12, 997 

Number  drafted 37, 577 

Number  secured 194, 635 

Number  desired 300,000 

Deficiency «  105, 365 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  only  credits  for  volunteers  allowed  under  this  call  against 
the  net  auota  of  the  State  were  those  volunteers  who  entered  the  service  after  the 
call  had  been  announced.  In  other  words,  this  call  differed  from  preceding  calls  in 
that  it  did  not  reduce  the  number  to  be  furnished  by  reason  of  excess  enlistment 
credits  created  prior  to  the  date  of  call. 

10.  Result  of  the  Several  Draft  Calls. 


hat  the  aggregate  calls  from  April  16,  1861,  to  April  14,  1865,  were  for 
i;  that  the  number  placed  in  tne  Armyt^Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  was 
ving  a  deficiency  oi  68,648  when  recruiting  and  drafting  were  ordered 


It  appears  that 
2,759,049  men; 

2,690,401,  leaving  a  deficiency 
discontinued  owing  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  entire  operation  of  the  Civil  War  draft  may  be  accurately  and  concisely  shown 
by  the  following  four  tables: 


Table  I. — Source  of  armed  forces. 

1.  Number  of  men  secured  for  the  fighting  forces  April,  1861-April,  1865. .    2, 690, 401 

2.  Number  who  entered  the  service  by  volunteering  prior  to  March  3, 

1863 '1,358,470 

3.  Number  claimed  as  furnished  by  Provost  Marshal  General  (subtract  line 

2  from  line  1) 1, 331, 931 

1 1.404  of  this  number  were  not  sent  to  the  service  on  account  of  the  termination  of  hostilities. 
>  No  effort  was  made  to  fill  this  deficiency  due  to  cessation  of  hostilities. 

*  Many  of  this  number  were  short-term  who  reenksted  one  or  more  times  and  are  therefore  included 
more  than  once  in  this  number. 
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4.  Number  secured  as  volunteere  March  17,  1863-April,  1865  * 1,076,568 

5.  Number  drafted  (subtract  line  4  from  line  3) 255,373 

6.  Number  paid  commutation *  86, 724 

7.  Number  whose  personal  services  were  demanded  (subtract  line  6  from 

line  5) 168,649 

8.  Furnished  substitutes 117, 986 

9.  Remainder,  being  number  whoso  personal  services  were  actually  con- 

scripted        *  50, 663 

Table  II. — Distributum  of  "volunteers**  afUr  paaioge  of  the  eoTUcription  aety  March  S, 

186S,  <u  shottm  in  line  4  of  Table  I. 

Call  of  October,  1863,  and  February  and  March,  1864 489,462 

Call  of  July  18,  1864 188,172 

CaU  of  December  19.  1864 157,058 

Actual  number  of  volunteers 834, 692 

Credits  for  naval  enlistments  and  excesses  on  quotas  imdcr  calls  prior  to 
March  3, 1863 241,866 

Total  credits  for  volunteers  under  act  of  March  3, 1863 1,076,558 

1  None  of  this  number  ever  served,  but  oommatera  were  counted  as  credits  in  furnishing  quotas, 
s  Of  this  number  only  46,347  men  were  aotuaUy  delivered  to  the  Army. 

Table  III. — Dispontion  of  men  **draftedf**  as  shown  in  line  5  of  Table  L 


Call  of- 


July,  1863 

October,  1863;  February  and  March,  1864. 

July,  1864 

December,  1864 


Total. 


Number 

held  to 

personal 

sendee. 


9,880 

3,416 

26,205 

s 11, 163 


•50,663 


Furnished 
substi- 
tutes. 


26,002 

8,887 
158,086 
1  25,011 


117,086 


Total 

number 

fumishinii; 

personal 

service. 


35,882 
12,  SOS 
84,291 
36,173 


168,649 


Paid 

commute 

tlon. 


52,288 

32,678 

1,286 

400 


86,734 


I  Includes  substitutes  for  enrolled  men  as  well  as  substitutes  for  drafted  men. 
s  Of  this  number  only  6,845  were  delivered,  due  to  termination  of  hostilities, 
s  Of  this  number  only  46,347  were  actually  delivered  to  the  Army  for  duty. 

Tablb  IV. — RestUts  of  the  several  drafts  which  secured  .men  appearing  in  Table  IIL 


Call. 

Number 
drawn. 

Failed 
to  report. 

Di». 

riiarged, 

quota 

full. 

D». 
charged 

order. 

Ex- 
empted. 

Held  to 

personal 

service. 

Fur- 
nished 
substi- 
tutes. 

Paid 

oommu^ 

tatxm. 

July,  1863 

292,441 

113,446 

231,018 

.130,024 

39,415 
27,193 
66,150 
28,477 

447 

1,227 

26,416 

18,011 

18 
09 

807 
46,408 

164,395 
39,952 
82,531 
28,631 

9,881 

3,416 

26,205 

6,845 

26,002 
1  8,911 
28,502 
10,192 

52,288 

82,678 

1.298 

March,  1864 

July,  1864 

December,  1864. 

'460 

Total 

776,829 

161,244 

46,101 

47,297 

315,509 

46,347 

•73,607 

86,734 

1  This  figure,  taken  from  Provost  Marshal  General's  report  is  27  greater  than  the  corresponding  item 
appearing  eisewhere  in  the  report. 

t  In  addition  to  these  men  who  were  furnished  as  iuhatitates  for  drafted  men,  44,879  men  were  famished 
as  substitutes  for  enrolled  men. 
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11.  SuHikARY  OF  Results. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  total  forces  raised  by  the  Union  during  the  Civil 
War  were  2,690,401,  and  that  of  this  number  1,358,470  entered  the  service  as  volunteers 
prior  to  March  3,  1863,  and  tiiat  1,076,558  entered  as  volunteers  after  that  date.  In 
other  words,  the  total  fighting  forces  included  2,435,028  volunteers.  The  remainder, 
255,373  meuj  can  be  properly  credited  as  conscripted.  Of  this  last  number  86,724 
avoided  militaiy  service  by  payment  of  commutation,  leaving  168,649  actually 
drafted.  Of  th^  number,  however,  117, 986  were  substitutes  for  draited  men  or 
enrolled  men,  leaving  a  balance  of  60,653  whose  personal  service  in  the  military 
establishment  was  conscripted.  But  of  this  number,  only  46,347  men  actually 
entered  the  ranks  of  iJie  Ann^r.  Therefore,  it  is  apparent  that  while  the  total  effec- 
tives were  2,690,401,  conscription  secured  directly  the  personal  service  of  only  46,347 
men  or  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  fighting  forces. 

12.  Bounties. 

Any  discussion  of  the  draft  act  of  1863  would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference  to 
the  enormous  cost  entailed  in  the  effort  to  secure  volimteers  by  the  payment  of 
bounties.  Casual  reference  to  this  subject  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  pages  but 
it  is  now  proposed  to  deal  with  it  more  fullv. 

As  has  Deen  seen,  prior  to  March  3,  1863,  the  Oovemment  depended  solely  upon 
volimtary  enlistment  for  the  recruitment  of  its  armies.  It  was  soon  found  necessary 
to  stimuiate  recruiting  by  offering  to  recruits  inducements  intended  to  compare 
favorably  with  the  price  oi  ordinaiv  labor  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  some  sup- 
port for  the  dependents  of  the  volunteer.  With  this  object  in  view  bounties  were 
allowed  by  the  Federal  Government  from  time  to  time  as  follows: 

(1)  From  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  July  18,  1864,  a  bountv  of  $100  was 
allowed  to  all  volunteers  who  served  a  period  of  two  years  or  during  the  war,  $25  of 
which  was  paid  upon  muster  in  and  the  remainder  upon  discharge. 

(2)  From  June  25, 1863,  to  April  1, 1864.  a  bount^r  of  $400  was  paid  to  all  veterans 
reenlisting  for  three  years  of  the  war,  $25  hemg^  paid  upon  muster  in  and  $75  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years'  service,  and  the  remamder  distributed  during  the  interval 
of  service  in  $50  amounts. 

(3)  From  October  24  to  April  1^  1864,  a  bounty  of  $300  was  paid  to  all  recruits  enlist- 
ing for  three  years  in  old  organizations,  $60  being  paid  upon  muster  in,  $40  at  the 
expiration  of  uiree  years'  service  and  the  remainder  distributed  in  sums  of  $40  during 
the  interval  of  service. 

J 4)  From  December  24  to  April  1, 1863.  a  bounty  of  $300  was  paid  to  new  recruits 
isting  for  three  years  in  oiganizauons  already  in  service. 

(5)  From  July  19,  1864,  to  the  end  of  the  war  $100,  $200,  and  $300  was  paid  to 
recruits  enlisting  for  one,  two  or  three  years  respectively.  One- third  of  this  bounty 
was  paid  on  muster  in,  one  thiid  after  the  expiration  of  one-half  the  term  of  service 
and  the  remaining  one-third  upon  discharge  or  expiration  of  the  period  of  enlistment. 

(6)  On  November  28, 1864,  a  special  bounty  of  $300  from  the  draft  and  substitute 
funas  was jMud  to  men  enlisting  in  the  first  Army  Corps  upon  being  mustered  into  the 
service.  This  bounty  was  in  addition  to  the  bounties  already  authorized.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  Federal  bounties  were  distributed  over  a  period  of  enlistment  and 
that  a  substantial  portion  thereof  was  paid  only  after  the  completion  of  the  enlistment 
period. 

On  the  other,  hand,  while  the  Government  distributed  bounties  over  the  whole 
period  of  enlistment,  local  authorities  almost  uniformly  paid  in  advance.  It  should 
be  remembered  ^lat  the  bounties  paid  by  the  local  authorities  were  in  addition  to 
the  sums  paid  by  the  Government  and  that  the  sums  paid  by  the  former  were  at 
least  equal  to  and  more  often  in  excess  of  the  sums  offered  and  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  payment  of  large  sums  was  prompted  by  the  nervous  desire  on 
the  part  of  commumties  to  fill  their  quotas  completely  before  the  arrival  of  tiie  date 
for  araft.  Under  the  pressure  of  conscription,  lo<^  authorities  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  encouragement  which  large  cash  bounties  offered  to  desertion. 
The  only  object  in  mind  was  the  securing  of  recruits  and  the  fact  that  the  payment 
of  laige  Boms  of  money  in  advance  offered  easy  means  of  escape  from  the  locality  in 
which  a  recruit  had  pledged  his  enlistment  was  entirely  overlooked.  In  many  dis- 
tricts exorbitant  bounties  were  paid,  while  neighboring  districts,  unable  to  pay  large 
sums,  frequently  lost  men  of  their  own  districts  who  volunteered  in  other  localities. 
The  enormous  profits  which  the  system  of  local  bounties  yielded  to  those  engaged  in 
it  soon  product  a  class  of  persons  Imown  as  substitute  brokers  who  sprang  up  in  the 
various  lowns  and  cities  and  who  finally  monopolized  the  business  of  finding  volun- 
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teen  and  substitutes.  The  corrupt  practice  of  many  of  those  agents  constituted  one 
of  the  most  vicious  outcrowths  of  the  draft  system. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Federal  Grovemment  expended  in  bounties,  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1863, 190,586,900  and  from  October  17,  1863,  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  expended  $209,636,600  for  the  same  purposes.  In  other  woitls,  the 
total  expended  by  the  United  States  during  the  period  of  the  war  for  bounties  alone 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $300,233,500. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  State  and  local  bounties  during  the  same  period  of  time 
amounted  to  $285,941,028.  It  is  thus  seen  that  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War 
there  was  expended  by  the  loyal  States  and  the  Federal  Government  for  bountiee 
to  secure  the  voluntary  enlistment  of  recruits  $586,164,528. 

The  total  number  of  men  raised  during  the  period  of  the  war  was  2,690,401.  It 
follows  that  the  per  capita  cost  for  bounties  alone  was  $217.87. 

In  his  report  (p.  2),  Acting  Provost  Marshal  General  Fry  states  that  the  per  cai>ita 
cdst  of  recruitment  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1863,  was  $9.84,  exclusive  of  bounties. 
However,  when  there  is  added  to  the  per  capita  cost  as  estimated  bv  the  Provost 
Marshal  General,  the  per  capita  cost  of  $217.87  for  boimt^r,  the  result  does  not  argue 
well  for  the  methods  of  economy  employed  in  recruiting  under  the  volunt^r- 
conscription  system  then  in  operation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  Civil  War  period  2,690,401  men  were  secured, 
with  an  expenditure  in  bounties  alone  of  $586,164,528,  and  that  during  the  first  14 
months  of  actual  operation  under  the  present  selective  service  law,  2,552,173  men 
had  been  furnished  the  Army  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $20,175,000. 

13.  Conclusion. 

A  consideration  of  the  foregoing  discloses  that  conscription,  as  utilized  in  the  Civil 
War  period,  produced  in  personal  service  of  draftees  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
Union  forces,  and  that  primarily  the  draft  act  was  mainly  employed,  in  connection 
with  the  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  of  bounty  money,  to  coerce  so-called  volun- 
tary enlistments  in  the  fighting  forces. 
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A  STUDY  OF  CONSCRIPTION  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  I9I4-I9I8. 

I.    The  British  Leifislatioii  on  Conscriptioii. 

By  Challsn.  B.  Ellis,  of  the  District  of  Cdambia  Bar. 

The  striking  characteristic  of  British  conscription,  in  contrast  to  the  American, 
is  that  it  was  at  first  bound  up  with  the  idea  that  ^e  war  must  be  carried  on  by 
those  who  were  willing  to  serve.  The  need  for  controlling  and  r^ulating  entry  into 
military  service,  so  as  to  preserve  the  industries  essential  to  maintaining  the  military 
establishment  and  to  adjust  the  demands  of  the  arm^  to  the  demands  of  industry, 
was  not  apparent  until  the  indiscriminate  volunteering  from  all  lines  of  business 
threatened  disruption  of  the  industrial  structure.  The  recognition  of  the  necessity 
for  compelling  all  to  serve,  leaving  to  the  State  the  selection  of  those  who  should  be 
first  used  for  the  army,  came  even  more  slowly.  Conscription,  passed  by  Parliament 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  war  began,  was  brought  about,  not  because  consid- 
ered wise  or  essential  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  of  its  relation  to  voluntary  enlist- 
ment; and  the  first  conscription  act,  limited  to  single  men  of  military  age,  was  sup- 
ported because  it  was  merely  the  redemption  of  the  pledge  to  marriea  men  given  in 
the  previous  recruiting  campaign,  that  if  the  single  men  did  not  enlist  they  would 
be  compelled.  So  the  extension  of  the  military  service  act  to  all  men  of  military  age, 
marriea  or  single,  was  supported  rather  on  the  ground  of  fairness  to  those  who  naa 
enlisted  than  on  the  grouna  that  bringing  to  the  service  of  the  State  all  men  capable 
of  serving  would  be  the  wisest  way  to  utilize  the  man-power  resources  of  the  country. 

1.  CoKPOsmoN  OF  the.Arkt  in  August,  1914. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  British  Army  consisted  of  some  700,000  men  made 
up  of  the  first  line,  composed  of  the  regular  army,  the  army  reserve,  and  the  special 
reserve;  and  the  second  li^ie,  composed  of  the  territorial  force.  The  professional 
soldiers  making  up  the  regular  army  were  men  enlisted  for  12  years,  part  of  the  time 
with  the  colors  and  the  remainder  in  the  reserve.  The  period  with  tne  colors  varied 
according  to  the  arm  of  the  service  and  was  generally  7  years.  The  age  limit  for 
enlistment  was  from  18  to  25  and,  in  some  cases,  from  18  to  30,  depending  also  upon 
the  branch  in  which  enlistment  was  made. 

The  army  reserve  consisted  of  trained  r^^lar  soldiers  who  had  retiuned  to  civil 
Ufe  after  service  in  the  army  and  who  remained  liable  to  be  called  out.  It  was  com- 
posed of  those  volunteering  to  serve  when  called  to  complete  units,  those  liable  to  be 
called  only  on  general  mobilization,  and  those  who  enlisted  for  a  further  4  years  after 
12  years'  service,  and  who  were  to  be  called  only  after  the  other  reserves  mentioned 
haa  been  called. 

The  special  reserve  consisted  of  a  fixed  number  of  battalions  constituting  reserve 
battalions  trained  by  the  regular  establishment,  whose  function  was  to  act  as  a  feeder 
to  battalions  in  the  neld  and  to  assist  in  the  work  of  coast  defense. 

The  territorial  force  was  a  body  for  home  service  only  (although  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  practically  all  the  force  agreed  to  foreign  service).  EnliBtment  in  the  terri- 
torial force  was  for  4  years  and  the  age  limit  was  17  to  35  years,  inclusive. 

As  shown  by  the  records,  the  British  pre-war  strength  was  247,434  regulars. 
214,834  in  the  army  reserve  and  the  special  reserve,  and  271,i89  in  the  territorial 
force;  or  733,457  in  all. 

In  the  navy  there  wafa  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  approximately  150,000  men. 

2.  Voluntary  Enlistment,  1914-15. 

In  the  first  few  days  of  the  war  there  was  an  enthusiastic  rush  to  the  colors,  much 
mater  than  the  facilities  for  dealing  with  recruits  could  take  care  of.  On  August  6 
Lord  Kitchener  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  war,  and  the  next  day  he  made 
his  first  call  for  100,000  men.  As  set  forth  in  the  notice  in  the  press,  enlistment  was 
asked  for  a  period  of  three  years  or  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  the  age  limit  was 
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stated  to  be  between  19  and  30  years,  with  the  pxoYuion  that  those  having  pravioaa 
service  in  the  army  would  be  accepted  up  to  the  age  of  42.  Althougjh  not  at  fust 
clearly  indicated,  it  was  later  apparent  that  this  addutional  force  was  not  merely  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  regular  army,  but  was  to  be  a  body  in  new  formations  called 
service  battalions.  Members  of  the  territorial  force  were  asked  to  transfer  to  tiie 
new  army  and  for  this  purpose  county  associations  were  urged  to  cooperate  in  making 
a  division  of  the  territorial  force  into  those  who  were  able  and  willing  to  serve  abroad 
and  those  who  were  precluded  "on  account  of  their  a£fairs "  from  volunteering.  Many 
of  the  territorials  did  join  the  new  army,  and  by  August  26,  69  whole  battalions  had 
volunteered  for  service  abroad. 

There  was  no  adequate  provision  for  taking  care  of  the  great  number  of  men  who 
enlisted.  The  war  office,  accustomed  to  dealing  under  the  old  svstem  with  about 
30,000  recruits  per  year,  was  suddenly  confronted  with  the  task  of  taking  care  of  manv 
thousands  per  deiy,  and  the  recruiting  force  was  totally  insufficient  for  the  task.^  Civil- 
ian volunteers  were  oaJled  on  to  help,  but  even  with  their  aasistance  the  situstioa 
merely  of  enrolling  the  men  with  the  formalities  required  imder«the  army  act  could  not 
be  met,  not  to  speak  of  the  provisions  for  taking  care  of  men  in  camps.  There  was  no 
organization  for  distributing  the  food;  there  were  no  barracks,  and  not  even  sufficient 
tents  to  taJae  care  of  the  men. 

On  August  25  Lord  Kitchener  stated  in  the  IIousc  of  Lords  that  the  first  hundred 
thousand  recruits  had  been  practically  secured.  On  August  28  Lord  Kitchener 
called  for  another  hundred  thousand  men.  This  time  the  age  limit  was  raised,  and 
enlistments  were  asked  of  those  from  19  to  35  years  and  of  all  ex-soldiers  up  to  45  and 
of  certain  selected  noncommissioned  officers  up  to  60.  Enlistment  was  required  lor 
the  period  of  Uie  war.  Then  began  a  more  organized  effort  to  stimulate  recruiting. 
Mr.  Asquith,  in  a  communication  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London  and  others,  proposed 
that  meetings  should  be  held  throuighout  the  United  Kingdom  for  explaining  the^'  jus- 
tice of  our  cause  "  and  *'  the  duty  of  every  man  to  do  his  part.  * '  There  followed  recruit- 
ing rallies  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  A  parliamentary  committee  took 
charge  of  this  campaign  and  representatives  of  all  opposing  factions  joined  in  Buppljrinp^ 
speakers  and  in  tne  organized  efforts  to  reach  prospective  recruits.  Political  organi- 
zations in  every  coimty,  city,  and  village  assisted  in  the  campaign  and  the  voters  were 
canvassed  very  much  as  in  a  political  campaign  except  that  all  parties  united  in  ^e 
same  appeal.  A  canvass  by  mail  was  conducted,  and  it  was  said  that  some  8,000,000 
letters  were  sent  out  to  men  of  military  age.  The  work  of  speaking  at  rallies  and 
individual  canvassing  was  supplemented  by  advertising  posters  urging  men  to  join 
the  army,  and  the  moving  picture  theaters  were  made  use  of  to  display  advertisements. 

In  a  UtUe  over  a  month  after  the  b^:inning  of  the  war  (September  10),  it  was  ai^ 
nounced  by  the  prime  minister  that  over  438,000  men  had  joined  the  new  army, 
exclusive  of  those  who  had  enlisted  in  the  territorial  force,  which  had  been  recruiting 
up  to  its  marl  mil m  strength  and  repladng  men  who  had  enlisted  in  the  new  army. 
But  the  time  had  not  come  when  recruiting  efforts  could  safely  be  relaxed.  Althou^ 
the  new  recruits  could  not  be  adequately  taken  care  of,  and  tne  facilities  for  h^tnHling 
the  men  were  being  blocked,  yet  the  prime  minister  stated,  "We  shall  need  more 
rather  than  less;  let  us  set  the  men."  lie  added,  however^  that  thereafter  the  men 
who  enlisted  would  not  oe  required  to  go  at  once  to  the  traming  fields  but  would  be 
permitted  to  return  to  their  homes  until  needed  and  sufficient  accommodations  could 
DO  foimd.  But  the  authorities  were  still  "  blocked  "  with  recruits  and  on  September 
11  the  standard  for  enlistment  was  raised  by  requiring  a  height  of  5  feet  6  inches.  The 
moral  effect  of  this  doubtless  was  to  suggest  that  more  men  were  being  received  than 
were  needed.  At  any  rate  toward  the  end  of  October  recruiting  hfui  considerably 
fallen  off.  A  general  appeal  was  issued  by  the  recruiting  conmiittee  stating  that  the 
standard  had  again  been  lowered  and  that  the  age  limit  had  been  raised  to  38  and, 
in  the  case  of  ex-soldiers,  to  45.  The  efforts  of  the  parliamentaiy  committee  were 
supplemented  meanwhile  by  the  action  of  municipalities  and  private  incfividuals 
in  raising  local  battcdions,  for  which  the  municipalities  and  individuals  assumed 
responsibility  for  clothing,  eating,  housing,  and  early  trainina,  to  be  afterwards  reim- 
bursed by  the  war  office.  This  plan  was  sanctioned  oy  Lord  J&itchener  and  numerous 
units  of  tnis  character  were  raised. 

Various  expedients  were  resorted  to  in  the  succeeding  months  to  stimulate  recmit- 
ing.  In  addition  to  an  extensive  advertising  campaign  with  every  conceivable  form 
of  poster  there  was  a  direct  appeal,  signed  by  Mr.  Asquith  and  later  by  the  parlisr 
mentary  conmiittee,  sent  to  every  householder  in  the  country  requesting  a  reply 
stating  the  number  of  members  of  the  household  who  would  be  willing  to  enust. 
It  is  said  that  by  the  middle  of  December  some  4.400.000  of  such  appeals  had  been 
sent  out  and  2,500,000  replies  had  been  received,  of  which  225,000  contained  promises 
to  enlist.    About  the  middle  of  November  the  prime  minister  stated  in  tlie  House 
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of  Gomnioiis  that  no  loss  than  700,000'recruit8  had  been  received,  not  including  those 
in  the  territorial  force.  On  Marcn  1,  1915,  the  prime  miniBter  declared  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  reason  to  be  dinatifified  with  the  progress  of  recruiting  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  April,  Lord  Derby,  in  a  speech  at  Manchester,  declared  the  Government  might 
be  satisfied  for  the  moment,  but  the  time  would  come  soon  when  there  would  have 
to  be  additional  and  redoubled  efforts.  On  May  18  Lord  Kitchener  appealed  for 
300,000  more  recruits,  and  tiie  next  day  the  affe  hmit  was  raised  to  40  years  and  the 
height  standard  reduced  to  5  feet  2  inches.  Toward  the  end  of  June  it  was  realized 
by  the  Government,  as  had  been  frequently  urged  before,  that  the  best  way  to  utilize 
the  resources  of  the  country  was  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  man  power  so  as  to  ascertain 
what  men  were  available.  This  sua^gestion  culminated  in  the  introduction  in  Parlia- 
ment of  a  bill  for  the  registration  of  all  males  and  females  between  the  ages  of  15  and  65. 
Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  recruiting  campaigns,  suggestions  nad  been  made 
that  conscription  ought  to  be  introduced;  but  the  war  office  announced  from  time 
to  time  during  the  progress  of  recruiting  that  the  question  of  compulsion  was  not 
under  consideration  and  conscription  would  not  be  necessary.  On  August  25  Lord 
Kitchener  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ''While  other  countries  engaged  in  this  war 
have^  under  a  system  of  compulsory  service,  brought  their  full  resources  of  men  into 
the  neld,  we,  under  our  national  system,  have  not  done  so.  I  can  not  at  this  stage 
say  what  will  be  the  limit  of  the  forces  required  or  what  measures  may  eventually  be 
necessary  to  supply  and  main  tain  tiiem.''  On  August  26  the  prime  minister,  in 
answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  whether  some  measure  of  com- 
pulsory service  should  not  be  brought  into  force,  answered  in  the  negative.  In  a  mani- 
festo issued  September  3  by  the  parliamentary  committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress, it  was  stated:  ''In  the  event  of  the  voluntary  system  of  military  service  failing 
the  country  in  its  time  of  need,  the  demand  for  a  national  system  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  will  not  only  be  made  with  redoubled  vigor,  but  may  prove,  too,  so  per- 
sistent and  strong  as  to  become  irresistible."  On  January  8  it  was  declared  in  tiie 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Haldane  that,  while  the  Government  saw  no  reason  to  antic- 
ipate the  breakdown  of  the  voluntary  system,  "compulsory  service  was  not  foreign 
to  the  constitution,  and  it  might  become  necessary  to  resort  to  it. "  On  April  27  Lord 
Derby,  in  his  speech  before  referred  to,  stated  that  in  a  short  time  there  would  be  an 
appeal  which  none  could  resist,  and  that  compulsorv  demand  of  the  services  of  the 
country  would  be  brought  about.  On  May  18  Lord  Haldane  said  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  "Although  we  may  think,  under  ordinary  conditions  in  a  time  of  peace,  that 
the  voluntary  svstem  is  a  system  from  which  it  will  be  most  difficult  for  us  to  depEut, 
yet  we  may  find  that  we  have  to  reconsider  the  situation  in  the  light  of  the  tremendous 
necessities  of  the  nation.  We  are  not  faice  to  face  with  the  problem  at  present,  but  I 
think  that  the  time  may  come."  On  the  following  day  it  was  stated  in  the  debates 
in  Parliament  that  "the  problem  is  here  now''  and  that  it  was  time  "to  take  stock  of 
what  we  have  got  in  the  way  of  men  in  this  coimtry  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
may  be  most  usefully  applied.*' 

3.  Thb  Registration  of  August,  1915. 

A  national  registration  act  was  passed  July  15, 1915.  It  provided  that  "a  roister 
shall  be  formed  of  all  persons,  male  and  female,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  65  (not 
being  members  of  His  Majesty's  naval  force  or  of  His  Majesty's  regular  or  territorial 
forces)."  It  provided  that  the  registrar  general  should  be  the  central  registration 
authority  in  Enp^land  and  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  London  and  the  councils 
of  the  metropohtan  and  municipal  boroughs  and  of  the  urban  and  rural  districts  and 
the  councils  of  the  Scilly  Islands  should  be  local  re^tration  authorities  for  their 
respective  areas;  that  each  area  should  be  a  registration  district;  that  the  registrar 
general  for  Scotland  should  be  the  registrar  general  and  the  councils  of  counties 
and  town  councils  of  parliamentary  burghs  should  be  local  registration  authorities 
for  their  respective  areas.  The  act  did  not  apply  to  Ireland,  except  as  it  was  made  to 
apply  to  certain  small  areas  by  order  of  the  lord  lieutenant.  It  required  that  the 
local  registration  authorities  should  cause  to  be  distributed  to  every  household,  forms 

Srepared  by  the  registrar  general  showing  the  name,  residence,  age,  married  state, 
ependents,  occupation,  employer,  skill  in  other  employment,  and  nationality,  if 
not  British,  of  every  person  of  the  ages  mentioned,  and  should  cause  such  forms  to 
be  collected  and  filea  and  registration  certificates  issued  to  the  persons  registering. 
Under  authority  of  regulations  issued  by  the  local  government  board  and  tiie  secre- 
tary of  Scotiand,  registration  was  be^un  as  of  Auguist  15,  1915.  Enumerators  were 
appointed  in  each  registration  district  to  distribute  the  cards  about  a  week  before 
August  15  and  to  collect  the  cards  within  a  week  or  10  days  after  August  15,  and 
thereafter  to  check  them  and  tabulate  the  result.    It  is  said  that  approximately 
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150,000  voluntary  workers  were  engaged  in  thils  task.  The  forms  received  from  the 
registrants  were  subsequently  sorted  and  divided  into  groups  according  to  occupa- 
tions, and  the  men's  ^ups  divided  also  between  the  marriea  and  single.  The  men's 
occupations  were  divided  into  46  groups  and  the  women's  occupations  divided  into 
30  groups  and  a  code  number  assigned  to  each  group,  which  number  was  shown  also 
on  the  registration  certificates. 

As  to  the  military  purpose  of  this  national  registration,  Lord  Kitchener  said,  on  July  9, 
of  the  proposal  to  puas  such  an  act:  "  When  this  registration  is  completed,  we  shall  be 
able  to  know  the  men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  40  not  required  for  munitions  or 
other  necessary  industrial  work,  and  therefore  available,  it  physically  fit,  for  the 
fighting  line.  Steps  will  then  be  taken  to  approach,  with  a  view  to  enlistment,  all 
possible  candidates  for  the  army — ^unmarried  men  to  be  preferred  to  married  men  as 
tar  as  maybe." 

Carrying  out  this  idea,  after  the  national  registration  was  completed,  the  cards  of 
all  men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  41  ^that  is,  those  who  had  become  19  but  had  not 
attained  41  on  Au^t  15)  were  copiea  upon  so-called  "pink  forms"  for  the  use  of 
the  military  authorities.  Meanwhile,  during  the  checking  and  tabulation  of  the  r^:i8- 
tration,  organized  efforts  were  made  to  decide  upon  the  comparative  needs  of  the 
army  and  of  industry.  Various  committees  were  appointed  to  determine  essential 
industries  and  the  requirements  of  men  in  munition  work,  agricidture,  and  other 
occupations.  Lists  of  trades  were  prepared  in  the  order  of  their  national  importance 
and  were  classified  as  "reserved  occupations."  With  these  sug^stions  as  to  neces- 
sary industries  and  industrial  requirements  before  tiiem  the  registration  authraities 
examined  the  list  of  men  of  military  age  for  the  purpose  of  mi^an^  tentative  alloca- 
tions of  the  men  necessary  for  industry  and  the  men  who  were  available  for  military 
service.  The  cards  of  those  considered  necessary  for  industry  were  marked  or 
"starred."  This  was  to  indicate  that  such  men  were  to  be,  at  least  for  thepreeent, 
exempt  from  recruitment.  This  process  of  starring  was  slow  and  tedious.  Farther, 
the  number  of  reserved  occupations  and  starred  trades  was  changed  from  time  to 
time  and  largely  increased.  Generally  speaking,  starring  was  brought  about  by  the 
reservation  of  various  trades  as  a  whole,  followed  by  the  starring  of  all  men  engaged 
in  such  trades. 

For  the  month  or  more  during  which  registration  and  tabulation  was  proceeding 
there  had  been  a  decided  lull  in  recruiting.  When  copies  of  the  "pink  forms"  were 
ready  to  be  turned  over  to  the  recruiting  staffs  there  besan  a  very  intensive  effort  to 
induce  all  men  of  military  age  who  were  in  the  unstairea  class  to  enlist.  The  parlia- 
mentary recruiting  committee,  bv  means  of  its  organizations  in  every  county,  under- 
took to  canvass  systematically  all  the  available  men  of  militaiy  a^  who  were  now 
definitely  known  by  the  national  registration  and  the  process  of  starring.  The  adver- 
tising campaijgn  began  with  renewed  vigor.  Recruiting  marches,  parades,  and  a 
series  of  meetings  were  held  to  call  the  attention  of  the  men  to  the  needs  of  the  army. 
Enlistments,  however,  did  not  greatly  increase  and  the  results  were  disappointing. 
The  total  number  of  enlistments,  however,  since  Au^^ust  2. 1914,  had  i>robaDly  been 
over  2,000,000.  On  September  30  the  war  office  directed  all  recruiting  ofiicers  to 
take  whatever  steps  were  considered  most  effective  to  induce  unstarred  men  to  join  the 
army  and  to  report  the  number  of  those  who  refused.  Subsequently,  upon  the  public 
announcement  of  this  order,  the  drastic  method  of  recruiting  the  unwilling  was 
abandoned. 

4.  Lord  Derby's  Aob-Group  Attestation  Plan. 

On  October  5,  1915,  Lord  Derby  was  appointed  director  of  recruiting.  Shortly 
after  his  appointment  he  proposed  an  innovation  in  the  method  of  securing  enlistments 
for  the  army.  His  proposal  was,  in  brief,  that  all  men  of  military  a^  should  be 
divided  into  classes  according  to  age  and  whether  married  or  single — tnat  is.  unmarried 
men  from  18  to  41  would  be  divided  into  23  groups,  and  uie  married  men  from 
18  to  41  into  another  23  groups,  a  group  for  each  ii^e— ana  that  idl  men  were  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  "attest,'^  that  is,  signify  their  willingness  to  serve  if  needed.  It 
was  understood  that  men  so  attesting  woula  not  be  callea  up  for  service  until  the  age 
group  in  which  they  were  placed  was  called,  and  that  the  single  men  and  unstarred 
men  would  be  called  before  the  married  men.  He  also  proposed  that  tribunals  be 
appointed  and  set  up  in  each  registration  district  before  whom  any  man  about  to  be 
ouled  up  for  service  could  appear  and  consideration  would  be  given  and  determina- 
tion reached  as  to  his  postponement  to  a  later  group  if  conaidered  desirable.  He 
explained  that  his  system  contemplated  tJiat  recruiti^  should  in  the  future  be  done 
by  civilians  inst^ui  of  by  the  military  authorities  aided  Dy  civilians,  and  that  in  every 
registration  district  recruiting  would  be  conducted  by  the  parliamentary  recniitiog 
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committee  and  the  joint  labor  recruiting  committee  and  their  agents,  and  a  direct 
appeal  would  be  sent  by  mail  to  every  unstarred  man.  In  a  letter  to  the  press  on 
November  3,  Lord  Derby  said:  "I  hope  by  the  present  scheme  not  only  to  ascertain 
what  is  each  man*s  right  position,  but  to  induce  him  voluntarily  to  take  it.  But 
before  this  can  be  done  a  man  must  actuallv  enlist,  not  merely  promise  to  do  so.  By 
enlisting  men  in  groups,  only  to  come  up  when  called  upon,  and  allowing  them  before 
actually  joining  to  appeal  to  local  tribunals  to  be  put  in  later  groups  for  reasons  which 
can  be  specially  urged,  we  shall  be  able  to  allot  proper  places  to  all  men  in  the  'im- 
starred '  list.  Then  we  must  carefully  examine  the  whole  of  the  'starred'  list,  and 
where  we  find  a  man  wronely  }>laced  in  that  list,  or  a  man  who,  though  rightly  placed 
in  it,  can  be  spared  from liis  industnr,  that  man  must  be  placed  in  the  'unstarred' 
list  and  dealt  with  accordingly.  .  *  ,  *  There  is  no  necessity  under  this  sdieme 
for  a  man  when  he  enlists  to  j oin  his  regiment  immediately.  He  can  do  so  if  he  wishes ; 
but  if  he  prefers  to  be  placed  in  such  a  group  as  his  age  and  condition — ^i.  e.,  married 
or  single — entitled  him  to  enter,  and  only  come  to  the  colors  when  his  group  is  called 
up  for  service,  he  can  request  the  recruitmg  officer  to  do  this.  He  has  this  assurance: 
Groups  will  be  called  up  strictly  in  their  order,  the  younger  unmarried  men  before 
^e  older  men,  and  all  unmarried  men,  except  those  who  may  be  proved  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  their  businesses,  before  any  of  tne  married  men.  The  recruiting  officer 
will  inform  the  recruit  of  the  number  of  his  group^  which  is  determined,  as  stated 
above,  by  age  and  whether  married  or  single.  Be  it  understood,  however,  that  any 
man  who  h&B  married  since  the  date  of  registration  will  be  placed  in  a  ^oup  as  if 
unmarried.''    No  man  was  to  be  called  up,  however,  \mtil  he  attained  the  age  of  19. 

In  short,  under  the  Derby  scheme  the  men  of  military  age  had  the  option  either 
of  joining  the  army  at  once  for  immediate  training  or  service,  or  of  attesting  and  being 
placed  in  the  group  appropriate  to  their  age  and  condition  (whether  married  or  un- 
married) .  In  the  latter  case  they  would  be  ''posted  to  the  army  reserve,  section  B," 
would  receive  pay  for  one  day's  "service  "  and  would  be  immediately  returned  to  their 
civilian  occupations,  to  be  called  up,  upon  reasonable  notice,  when  the  group  in  which 
the^  belonged  because  of  age  and  condition  or  in  which  they  had  been  placed  by 
action  of  the  local  tribunals  was  called.  The  men  so  attesting  under  the  group 
system  were  in  an  anomalous  position.  Though  theoretically  in  the  reserve,  their 
avilian  status  was  in  all  respects  preserved,  they  received  no  army  pay,  could  apply 
to  tribunals  to  be  excused  from  being  called  up  or  postponed  to  later  groups,  and  their 
actual  military  status  did  not  begin  until  they  were  called  up,  had  not  been  exempted 
or  postponed,  and  the  time  to  report  arrived. 

The  plan  did  not  apply  to  Ireland. 

Canvassing  under  Lord  Derby's  scheme  began  October  23.  The  previous  day  an 
army  order  was  issued  publishing  the  royal  warrant  necessary  before  the  plan  could 
be  carried  out  of  having  men  enlisted  in  the  army  transferred  to  the  reserve  with  their 
consent  and  without  pay  while  theoretically  in  "service." 

Canvassers  had  been  appointed  by  IoceJ  subconmuttees  of  the  parliamentary 
recruiting  committee  and  the  joint  labor  recruiting  committee.  The  canvassing  was 
carried  out  to  a  large  extent  by  volunteer  civilians,  both  men  and  women.  Public 
halls,  offices,  and  schools  were  used  as  district  headquarters.  The  information  on 
the  "pink  forms"  was  copied  on  blue  and  white  cards — the  blue  cards  for  the  use  of 
the  canvassers  and  the  white,  on  which  results  were  recorded,  for  filing.  The  can- 
vassers were  instructed  to  canvass  for  the  regular  army,  the  new  army,  the  special 
reserve,  or  the  territorials;  to  call  personally  upon  each  man  listed  on  tne  card  given 
them,  to  "put  before  him  plainly  and  politely  the  need  of  the  country 2"  to  record 
Ms  reasons  if  he  hesitated  or  refiised  and  to  report  results  daily  at  the  district  head- 
quarters. 

The  rush  of  recruits  came  even  before  the  plan  could  be  put  into  full  operation. 
Some  uncertainty  existed  in  the  beginning,  nowever,  regarding  the  Government's 
intent  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  men  would  actually  be  called  for  service  and  whether 
the  married  men  were  to  be  really  deferred ,  as  sugsested  by  Lord  Derby.  On  November 
2  the  prime  minister  stated  in  Parliament  that^the  obligation  of  the  married  men  to 
serve  bught  not  to  be  enforced  or  held  binding  unless  and  im til — I  hope  by  voluntarv 
effort,  ji  it  be  needed  in  the  last  resort  by  other  means,  the  unmarried  men  are  dealt 
with."  On  November  12,  in  a  formal  announcement  by  Lord  Derby,  this  was  inter- 
preted as  a  definite  pledge  of  the  Government  that  if  single  men  (afterwards  stated 
to  mean  the  "vast  majority  " )  not  indispensable  to  industry  of  nationid  importance  did 
not  come  forward  to  serve,  compulsion  would  be  used  before  the  married  men  would 
be  called  upon  to  fulfill  their  engagement  to  serve.  And  it  was  added  that  whether 
the  men  attesting  were  indispensable  for  industry  would  be  decided  by  local  tribunals 
which  were  being  set  up. 
^  The  request  for  the  appointment  of  the  local  tribunals  referred  to  was  made  in  a 
circular  of  the  local  government  board  about  October  27.    Such  tribunals  were  to  be 
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appointed  by  town  councils,  metropolitan  borough  coundla,  and  lurban  and  rural 
district  councils.  On  November  16  Uie  composition  of  the  tribunals  was  definitely 
decided  on.  The  members  were  to  be  five  in  number,  three  choeen  from  the  council 
and  two  from  outside,  one  of  whom  should  be  a  representative  of  labor.  Subsequently 
regulations  for  procedure  before  these  tribunals  were  issued  and  a  central  appeal  tri- 
bunal to  sit  in  lx>ndon  was  decided  upon  and  its  members  appointed. 

At  first,  attesting  was  confined  to  the  ^^unstarred"  men  on  the  national  roister, 
but  lat^r  the  '^starred"  men  and  those  wearing  badges  ahowing  they  were  in  govern- 
ment work  were  asked  to  attest.  As  decided  shortly  after  the  campaign  began,  armlets 
bearing  the  royal  crown  were  issued  to  all  men  who  attested,  but  they  were  not  at 
first  generally  worn. 

Medical  examination  of  all  the  men  presenting  themselves  was  not  possible,  and 
although  examination  was  attempted  and  to  some  extent  carried  out,  hundreds  of 
thousands  were  attested  without  any  examination  at  all. 

Wlien  the  group  plan  of  recniitin^  began,  it  was  announced  that  a  time  limit  would 
be  fixed  for  the  campaign.  This  time  was  originally  set  for  November  30,  but  was 
subsequently  extended  to  December  12. 

During  the  progress  of  recruiting  under  the  Derby  plan,  enlistments  directly  in 
the  army  contmued  and  some  215,400  men  were  taken  for  immediate  training  and 
service. 

Lord  Derby's  complete  report  on  the  results  of  the  group  recruiting  system  was  sub- 
mitted December  20,  1915,  but  was  not  made  public  until  several  days  later.  It 
showed  that  the  number  of  men  of  militarv  age,  18-40.  on  the  national  register  as  of 
August  15  (exclusive  of  those  already  enlisted  and  tnose  enlisting  directly  in  the 
army  between  that  date  and  October  23)  was  5,011,441  (2,179,231  single,  2,832,210 
married^.  Of  these  it  was  reported  that  2,184,979  men  (840,000  single  and  1,344,979 
married^  had  attested  under  the  Derby  plan  up  to  the  formal  close  of  the  campai^. 
This  dia  not  include  61,651  men  whose  attestations  were  received  after  the  tabiuatKHi 
was  made  up.  In  addition ,  428,853  men  offered  to  attest  but  were  rejected  on  physical 
examination.  Inasmuch  as  only  a  part  of  the  men  attesting  had  been  physically 
examined  and  such  examination  as  was  made  wi^  not  considered  final  or  complete, 
and  as  large  numbers  of  the  men  taken  were  in  ''reserved  occupations"  or  would 
likely  be  neld  ''indispensable''  to  vital  industries,  the  number  reported  did  not 
represent  the  men  really  available  for  call  to  military  service.  Lord  Derby  estimated 
that  out  of  the  total,  after  making  allowance  for  probable  future  rejections  on  physical 
grounds  and  exemptions  on  industrial  grounds,  about  831,062  men  (343,386  suigle, 
487,676  married)  would  be  actually  avaitable  to  be  called  up. 

On  December  20  there  was  issued  a  proclamation  calling  up  groups  2,  3,  4,  and  5 — 
that  is,  unmarried  men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  23,  inclusive.  The  men  of  18 
were  to  be  postponed  until  they  were  older.  The  men  called  were  reauired  to  report 
in  batches,  beginning  January  20,  1916.  Between  the  time  of  the  call  and  the  time 
to  report  the  men  were  given  the  opportunity  to  present  claims  for  postponement 
to  later  groups  or  for  exemption  from  c^l.  R^ulations  governing  procedure  for  midii 
claims  had  been  prepared  and  sent  out.  Claims  had  to  be  presented  on  printed 
forms  and  before  January  20.  Men  who  were  "  starred "  on  the  national  register 
by  reason  of  their  occupation,  men  authorized  to  wear  a  government  badge  showinff 
they  were  engaged  on  essential  work  and  men  engaged  in  any  one  of  the  "reservea 
occupations,"  lists  of  which  had  been  published,  were  not  to  be  called  with  their 
groups  (unless  it  was  decided  in  the  future  that  their  employment  in  dyil  life  was 
no  longer  necessary),  and  such  men  could  apply  to  the  tribunals  for  certificates  of 
temporary  exemption.  Such  men  remained  in  tne  age  groups  to  which  they  belonged 
but  were  for  the  time  exempt  from  call.  Men  could  also  apply  for  postponement  to 
later  groups  upon  grounds  oi  domestic  or  business  hardship,  but  postponement  would 
be  for  not  more  than  10  eroups. 

The  local  tribunals  which  were  to  pass  upon  such  claims  had  no  legal  sanction, 
but  were  unofficial  committees  appointed  by  local  governmental  bodies  at  the  enig- 
gestion  of  the  local  government  board.  It  was  arranged  with  the  militarv  authorities, 
however,  that  the  men  whose  claiois  for  exemption  or  deferment  were  allowed  would 
not  be  called  for  military  service.  As  both  "starred"  and  "unstarred"  men  had 
attested,  these  local  tribunals  were  to  be  called  upon  to  do  over  again,  laigely,  the 
work  that  had  been  attempted  at  the  time  the  national  register  was  completed. 

Asdiownby  Lord  Derby's  report,  of  the  5,011,441  men  of  military  a^  on  the  national 
register,  2,182,178  had  neither  attested,  enlisted  directly,  or  been  rejected — ^1,029,231 
of  these,  single  men.  Lord  Derby  said  in  his  report:  "I  am  very  distinctly  of  the 
opinion  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  hold  married  men  to  their  attestation  unless 
and  until  the  services  of  the  single  men  have  been  obtained  by  other  means,  the 
*^*-e8ent  syston  having  failed  to  bring  them  to  the  colors." 
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5.  The  Conscription  Measures. 

On  December  27  and  28  the  cabinet  debated  Lord  Derby's  report  and  the  question 
of  redeeming  the  pledge  to  married  men.  On  January  4,  1916,  the  prime  minister 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  a  measure  which  it  was  pro][K)sea  to  introduce, 
providing  for  compulsory  enlistment  of  single  men,  could  be  ''sincerely  supported 
by  those  who  either  on  principle,  or  *  *  *  ongroundsof  expediency,  are  opposed 
to  what  is  commonly  called  conscription."  This  bill,  he  saia,  was  confined  to  a 
specific  purpose — the  redemption  of  a  promise  publicly  given  by  me  in  the  Hou§e  in 
tne  early  days  of  Lord  Derby's  campaign."  The  bill  referred  to  was  introduced 
January  5,  1916,  and  was  passed  and  received  the  royal  assent  January  27.  It  was 
provided  to  come  into  operation  on  such  day  as  should  be  fixed  by  royal  proclamation. 
Aft«r  its  i>a8Bage  and  before  it  became  operative,  the  groups,  under  the  Derby  scheme, 
were  reopened,  and  many  additional  men  attested  or  enlisted  directly.  The  new  act 
became  operative  February  10 — ^just  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  Great  Britain's 
entrance  into  the  war. 

In  this  period  of  a  year  and  a  half  before  compulsory  service  became  law  there  had 
beeiv  a  tremendous  increase  of  the  military  forces  through  voluntary  enlistments. 
But  though  there  had  been  various  kinds  of  designations  of  men  as  free  from  the 
attentions  of  the  recruiting  officers,  there  had  not  been  developed  and  put  in  practice 
any  systematic  plan  for  surveying  the  entire  man-power  of  tne  nation  and  maldng 
the  necessary  allocations  to  the  respective  needs  of  the  army  and  the  vital  industries. 

(a)  The  first  act  of  1916. — ^The  first  conscription  law  in  Great  Britain,  known  as  the 
"military  service  act,"  was  passed  January  24,  1916,  and  became  operative  by  royal 
proclamation  February  10,  1916.  It  applied  to  single  men  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  41 — ^that  is,  men  who  had  attained  18  August  15,  1915,  but  had  not  attained  41 
at  the  appointed  date.  The  law  made  such  men  liable  to  military  service  by  providing 
that  they  should  be  ''deemed  from  the  appointed  date  to  have  been  duly  enlisted  in 
Hia  Majesty's  regular  forces  for  general  service  or  in  the  reserve  and  to  have  been 
forthwith  transferred  to  the  reserve."  The  appointed  date  was  fixed  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  idfter  the  act  came  into  operation,  wnich  made  it  March  2,  1916. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  remembered  that  the  term  "enlistment"  was  applied  equally 
to  those  drafted  under  this  act  and  to  those  idready  voluntarily  entered.  "ISnlis-, 
ment "  signified  merely  the  act  of  entering  military  service. 

The  law  provided  for  exemptions  by  application  to  local  tribunals,  which  were 
established  for  each  registration  district  as  defined  in  the  national  registration  ^t  of 
1915.  Exemptions  were  allowed  on  four  grounds:  (1).  Expediency  in  national  interest, 
of  retention  in  present  work,  or  other  work  desired,  or  continuation  of  education  or 
training;  (2)  hardship,  because  of  *' business  obligations"  or  "domestic  position"; 
(3)  physical  disability;  and  (4)  conscientious  objection. 

Exemption  was  allowed  to  be  granted  also  by  "any  government  department"  to 
men  or  classes  or  bodies  of  men  m  the  service  of  the  department,  or  employed  or 
qualified  for  employment  in  any  work  certified  by  the  department  to  be  work  of 
national  importance. "  Certificates  of  exemption  were  provided  to  be  given  to  the 
men.  Such  certificates  were  to  provide  for  absolute,  conditional,  or  temporary  exemp- 
tion, as  the  authority  granting  them  might  think  beet;  and  there  were  also  to  be 
certificates  of  exemption  from  combatant  service  only,  for  conscientious  objectors. 
All  certificates  issu^  on  the  ground  of  exceptional  financial  or  bueiness  obligations  . 
or  domestic  position  or  on  the  ground  of  continuance  of  education,  were  to  be  con- 
ditional or  temporary  only.  No  certificate  should  be  conditioned  on  continuance 
in  the  employ  of  any  specified  employer  or  establishment.  Provision  was  made  for 
withdrawal  of  certificates  on  account  of  change  of  status,  etc.,  and  also  for  renewal  of 
temporary  certificates. 

Local  tribunals  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  registration  authority  of  each  district 
under  the  national  registration  act.  Eacn  local  tribunal  consisted,  of  from  5  to  25 
members. 

Appeal  tribunals  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  king  (for  such  areas  as  might  be  desig- 
nated),  to  which  appeals  woula  lie  from  decisions  ot  the  local  tribunals.  A  central 
tribunal  for  Great  Britain,  appointed  by  the  king,  was  also  provided  for  to  which  appeals 
would  lie  from  the  appeal  triounals.  Appeals  could  be  taken  either  by  the  individual 
aggrieved  or  by  a  government  agent  authorized  by  the  army  council.  Kegulations 
governing  the  constitution,  functions,  and  procedure  of  the  local  tribunals,  appeal 
tribunals,  and  the  central  tribunals  were  authorized  to  be  made  by  order  in  council. 
'  As  a  matter  of  practice  both  men  who  had  attested  under  Lord  Derby's  scheme  and 
men  who  were  conscripted  by  virtue  of  the  military  service  act  were  dealt  with  by 
these  tribunals.  The  procedure  relating  to  the  former  was  governed  by  ''instruc- 
tions" to  the  tribunals  and  procedure  relating  to  the  latter  by  the  "regulations*' 
made  by  the  local  government  board.  The  "instructions"  were  modifications  of 
the  former  rules  made  for  the  old  unofficial  tribunals  acting  under  the  Derby  scheme. 
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In  strictness  men  who  had  attested  under  the  Derby  scheme  were  not  within  the 
provisions  of  the  military  service  act  (as  being  already  in  the  reserve),  and  therefore 
were  not  authorized  to  make  claims  before  the  tribunals  set  up  by  the  act.  It  waa 
arranged,  however,  that  applications  of  such  men  would  be  received  and  certificates 
granted  to  them  were  recognized  as  valid. 

The  instructions  for  cases  of  attested  men  and  the  regulations  for  thoee  consczipted 
in  the  act,  did  not  materiallv  differ.  The  regulations  (and  the  instructions)  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  the  local  tribunals  by*  the  local  registration  authorities  as  re- 
quire by  the  act.  Applications  for  exemption  were  to  be  made  to  the  local  tribunals 
by  mail  or  delivery  at  the  office  of  the  clerk ;  all  applications  were  to  be  heard  in  public; 
except  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  public  might  be  excluded.  Disposition 
of  applications  upon  papers  submitted  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule;  in  ordinary 
cases  oral  hearings  were  to  be  conducted ;  a  military  representative  had  the  right  to 
appear  as  a  party  to  ever^  application;  applications  to  any  tribunal  were  confined  to 
those  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  tribunal,  with  certain  exceptions  in  the 
case  of  employers  within  the  jurisdiction  having  employees  both  within  and  without 
the  jurisdiction.  N otice  of  hearing  was  sent  to  the  applicant  and  to  the  military  repre- 
sentatives; the  applicant  had  the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel  and  croas-examina- 
tion  could  be  conducted  by  a  representative  of  a  government  department  interested; 
decision  was  to  be  communicated  to  the  applicant  and  to  the  military  representative 
immediately  after  the  hearing;  record  of  the  decision  was  entered  on  the  form  of 
application  and  a  register  of  applications  and  decisions  kept.  The  hearing  on  appeal 
was  very  similar  to  the  hearing  before  the  local  tribunal,  and  the  appeal  tribunsJ  was 
authorized  either  to  ^rant  or  refuse  exemption  direct  or  return  the  papers  to  the  load 
tribunal  for  such  action  as  was  required.  One  of  the  important  features  was  the  with- 
drawal from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  tribunals  of  all  cases  of  men  employed  in  coal 
mines  and  men  engap:ed  in  certain  prescribed  occupations  otherwise  deisdt  with.  No 
general  rules  were  laid  down  to  govern  the  tribimals  in  determining  what  business  was 
m  the  national  interest,  what  employee  of  such  business  was  necessary,  or  whether 
the  continuation  of  education  or  training  of  any  man  was  necessary  in  the  national 
interest  or  what  would  be  considered  a  hardship  because  of  exceptional  financial  and 
business  obligations  or  domestic  position,  except  that  in  the  last  case  it  was  suggested 
tiiat  the  ground  of  hardship  would  apply  to  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  the  sole  proprie- 
tor of  a  business  upon  which  the  support  of  his  family  mainly  depended.  Provisions 
were  i^sde  for  proceedings  with  reference  to  applications  for  witharawal  or  variation  of 
certificates  of  exemption,  and  somewhat  the  same  procedure  was  followed  in  disposing 
of  such  cases. 

The  instructions  and  regulations  were  varied  from  time  to  time  by  circulars,  orders, 
etc. 

In  the  appointriient  of  the  local  tribunals  established  by  the  act,  there  was  a  con- 
tinuation largely  of  the  former  unofficial  tribunals  erected  under  Lord  Derby's  scheme. 
There  were  about  1,400  such  bodies  in  Great  Britain.  Applications  to  the  local 
tribunals  were  required  to  be  made  between  the  effective  date  of  the  law  and  the 
"appointed  date,    with  power  to  allow  later  applications  in  exceptional  cases. 

Much  dissatisfaction  with  the  action  of  the  tnbunals  in  various  instances  was  voiced 
in  Parliment. 

On  April  25, 1916,  the  prime  minister  gave  in  Parliment  the  proposals  of  the  govern- 
ment with  reference  to  further  plans  for  recruiting.  He  reviewed  the  expansion  of  the 
army  from  the  banning  of  the  war,  the  various  inquiries  which  had  been  conducted, 
and  the  number  of  men  who  could  be  safely  spared  from  industry  for  military  purposes, 
and  the  e^ect  of  calling  out  these  numbers.  It  was  shown  that  the  results  obtained  to 
date  had  fallen  short  of  the  requirements;  that  this  was  not  due  to  an  overestimate  of 
the  number  of  men  available,  but  to  the  length  of  time  involved  in  settling  individual 
cases.  To  meet  the  situation,  the  government  proposed  to  continue  the  service  of  time 
expired  men,  to  transfer  men  enlisted  for  territorial  battallions  to  other  units,  to  render 
exempted  men  liable  for  service  immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  the  certificate 
of  exemption,  and  to  bring  under  the  terms  of  the  military  service  act  all  men  who  had 
attained  military  age  as  such  age  was  attained .  Further,  the  government  proposed  an 
immediate  effort  to  obtain  more  men  by  voluntary  enlistment  from  among  the 
unattested  married  men,  promising  that,  if  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  50,000  mern  had 
not  been  secured,  the  government  would  ask  for  compulsory  powers.  It  was  still  not 
proposed  to  apply  the  military  service  act  to  Ireland. 

(b)  The  second  Act  of  1916. — On  May  2, 1916,  the  prime  minister  in  proposing  a  second, 
military  service  bill,  stated: 

"There  is  the  immense  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  the  piece-meal  treatment  to  which 
BO  much  objection  was  taken  in  all  quarters  of  the  house  and  of  the  temporary  injustice 
and  inequality  which  that  mode  of  treatment  is  apt  to  engender.*' 
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The  second  military  service  act  was  passed  May  16, 1916,  and  became  a  law  May  25, 
1916. 

The  new  act  provided  that  every  male  British  subject  resident  in  Great  Britain  who 
had  attained  the  ase  of  18  years  and  had  not  attained  the  age  of  41  years  (except  men 
resident  temporarily  for  education,  those  already  in  service,  ministers,  men  disdiai^ed 
from  service,  and  men  holding  certificates  of  exemption)  should  be  deemed  after  thirty 
days  to  be  ''enlisted  in  His  Majesty's  regular  forces  for  general  service  with  tlie  colors 
or  m  the  reserve  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  to  have  been  transferred  forthwith  to  the 
reserve.'^  The  act  contained  a  provision  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  so  far 
aa  possible  sending  men  to  serve  abroad  before  they  had  attained  the  age  of  19. 

In  addition  the  act  extended  the  time  of  men  in  service,  recalled  to  service  time 
expired  men  under  41^  required  a  review  of  medical  certificates  of  those  rejected  since 
August  14,  1915,  required  a  review  of  exemption  certificates,  required  ^e  transfer  of 
the  territorials  into  other  corps  or  to  the  regulars  without  tiieir  consent  and  provided 
that  the  army  council  could  transfer  to  the  reserve  anv  member  of  the  regular  forces  or 
temporarily^  demobilize  any  member  of  the  territorials  in  any  case  where  the  transfer 
or  demobiHzation  shoidd  appear  expedient  in  the  national  interest. 

(c)  The  acU  of  1917, — ^The  next  muitanr  service  act  was  the  "review  of  exceptions  " 
act,  passed  about  a  year  later,  April  5, 1917.  That  was  an  act  ''to  enable  the  exemp- 
tion from  military  service  of  men  exempted  on  the  ground  of  previous  rejection  or 
the  previous  relinquishment  of  or  discharge  from  military  or  naval  service  or  unsuit- 
abihty  for  foreign  service  to  be  reviewed.  The  act  provided  that  the  army  council 
might  by  written  notice  require  any  man  who  was  a  member  of  the  territorial  forces, 
as  not  suited  for  foreign  service,  a  man  discharged  from  service  for  ill  health,  or  a 
man  rejected  on  any  grounds,  either  after  attestmg  or  after  becoming  subject  to  the 
military  service  acts,  to  present  himself  for  reexamination.  There  were  excepted 
from  the  act  men  engaged  in  agriculture,  certified  as  necessary,  and  men  discharged 
from  the  service  because  of  wounds.  The  effect  of  the  notice  to  appear  for  reexami- 
nation was  to  make  the  man  to  whom  the  notice  was  sent  come  within  the  operation 
of  the  previous  military  service  acts,  and  procedure  with  reference  to  him  then  took 
place  as  though  no  previous  action  had  been  taken. 

The  next  act  was  that  relating  to  conventions  with  allied  States,  effective  July  10, 
1917.  This  act  provided  in  brief  that  after  order  in  council  signihdn^  that  a  con- 
vention had  been  made  with  the  allied  country  imposing  mutual  liability  to  mili- 
tary service,  subjects  of  the  allied  country  with  which  convention  had  been  made, 
should  within  21  days  after  the  convention  be  liable  to  service  under  the  military 
service  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  British  subjects.  There  were  certain  modifica- 
tions not  necessary  to  be  noted. 

The  next  act  of  importance  was  the  ministry  of  national  service  act,  effective  March 
28, 1917.  This  provided  that  "for  the  purpose  of  making  the  best  use  of  all  persons, 
whether  men  or  women,  able  to  work  in  any  industry,  occupation,  or  service  "  there 
should  be  appointed  a  minister  of  national  service  with  the  title  of  director  general 
of  national  service.  He  should  have  certain  powers  and  duties  theretofore  conferred 
upon  various  Government  departments. 

The  work  of  the  ministry  was  divided  amon^  eight  departments — ^recruiting,  medi- 
cal, registration,  labor  supply,  trade  exemptions,  statistics,  finance,  and  women's 
corps.  For  administrative  purposes,  the  country  was  divided  into  11  regions  and 
eacn  region  into  a  number  of  areas.  In  each  region,  and^  to  some  extent,  in  each 
area,  the  organization  of  the  ministry  was  reproduced  in  miniature.  For  each 
administrative  department  there  was  created  an  advisory  board  of  representative 
men  in  touch  with  professional  and  industrial  organizations. 

By  order  in  council,  as  authorized  by  the  act,  certain  powers  theretofore  exer- 
cisea  by  the  army  council  and  the  secretarv  of  state  were  formally  conferred  upon 
the  director  general  of  national  service,  including  powers  with  reference  to  recruit- 
ing, enlistment  of  aliens,  certificates  of  exemption,  etc. 

In  the  war  cabinet  report  for  1917  it  is  said  of  the  establishment  of  the  ministry 
ci  national  service:  "Henceforth  a  single  agency  will  be  responsible  at  once  for  pro- 
viding the  army  with  approved  complement  of  fighting  men  for  home  and  foreign 
service  and  at  the  same  tune  for  meetmg — ^to  the  limits  of  what  is  possible — ^the  essen- 
tial demands  of  vital  industries.'' 

It  is  said  in  the  same  report  that,  up  to  the  end  of  1917,  not  far  from  5,000,000  men, 
excluding  those  alr^uly  serving  in  the  navy  and  army  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  August,  1914,  had  been  raised  in  the  United  KinfiKiom  for  military  service  in 
the  pending  war.  A  further  2,797,000  were  engaged  in  the  latter  part  of  1917  on  work 
in  connection  with  the  production  of  munitions  and  other  war  supplies.  The  num- 
ber of  enlistments  in  1917  was  820,646. 

(d)  The  acts  of  1918. — The  first  military  service  act  of  1918  was  passed  February  6. 
Its  purpose  was  to  secure  greater  equality  and  greater  speed.    It  withdrew  certain 
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privileges  which  had  attached  to  certificates  of  exemption,  repealing  the  sections  of 
the  previous  acts  of  1916  authorizing  renewal  of  certificates.  Tne  effect  of  thus  was  to 
prevent  a  renewal  of  certificates  on  occupational  grounds.  It  further  authorized 
the  director  general  of  national  service  to  withdraw,  by  order,  certificates  of  exemp- 
tion from  miUtary  service,  whether  granted  by  a  tribunal  or  by  a  Government  depart- 
ment,  where  the  certificate  was  granted  or  renewed  on  occupational  grounds.  The 
order  of  the  director  general  of  national  service  could  either  withdraw  an  indi%idual 
certificate  or  withdraw  certificates  of  any  class  or  body  of  men  and  could,  as  to  such 
class  or  body  of  men,  specify  particular  ages  as  to  wnich  the  withdrawal  of  certifi- 
cates of  exemption  would  apply.  This  stilfleft  to  local  tribunals  the  power  to  decide 
exemptions  on  grounds  other  than  occupational. 

The  power  of  the  director  general  was  widely  used,  but  statistics  showing  the 
extent  to  which  certificates  were  withdrawn  are  not  available.  Two  **  de-certification 
orders"  were  issued  by  the  director  eeneral  of  national  service  on  April  9  and  June  6, 
1918,  by  which  the  policy  of  withdrawing  men  from  industry  by  age  blocks  was 
applied  to  a  large  number  of  industries. 

During  the  same  period  when  the  certificates  of  exemption  were  being  withdrawn 
by  age  blocks,  men  were  also  being  withdrawn  from  the  army  to  be  put  into  industry . 
For  example,  on  February  14,  1918,  it  was  announced  in  Parliament  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  whereby  men  in  the  army,  whose  services  could  be  utili^d 
for  ship-building  purposes,  could  be  transferred  to  the  reserve  and  sent  to  shipyards, 
which  could  use  tnem.  Under  this  plan  20,000  men  were  to  be  released  at  uie  rate 
of  1,000  a  week. 

The  second  military  service  act  of  1918  was  passed  April  18, 1918,  after  the  opening 
of  the  German  offensive  of  March.  It  conferred  further  and  more  drastic  powers 
than  any  of  the  previous  acts.  The  principal  features  were:  (1)  To  raise  tine  age 
limit  to  51  years  and  to  56  years  in  the  case  of  medical  practitioners,  with  the  power 
to  raise  to  56  in  all  cases  by  order  in  council;  (2)  to  render  men  liable  to  be  called 
immediately  upon  attaining  military  age  instead  of  thirty  days  later  as  theretofore; 
(3)  to  authorize  by  royal  proclamation  declaring  a  national  emergency  to  exist,  tiie 
withdrawal  of  certificates  of  exemption  held  on  any  specified  grounds;  (4)  to  author- 
ize by  order  in  council  the  extension  of  the  military  service  act  to  Ireland;  and  (5) 
to  empower  the  local  government  board  and  the  Scottish  office  (as  to  Scotland)  to 
make  the  necessary  variation  in  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  local  and  appeal 
tribunals.  The  act  further  provided  that  any  man  homing  a  certificate  of  exemption 
which  had  been  withdrawn  or  had  expired  should  transmit  the  certificate  to  the  local 
office  of  the  ministry  of  national  service.  It  further  required  that  every  person  to 
whom  a  certificate  of  exemption  should  be  granted  after  April  30  should  be  liable  to 
attend  such  drill,  and  undeigo  such  training,  and  periorm  such  military  duty  afl  a 
member  of  the  *^  voluntary  forces"  as  might  be  prescribed  by  order  in  council.  It 
also  repealed  the  ''review  of  exceptions  act"  of  1917.  Subject  to  the  military  exi- 
gencies, it  was  proposed  by  the  war  office  to  assign  the  older  men  to  the  home  defense 
infantry  and  garrison  battalions,  and  to  certain  auxiliary  services,  at  home  and 
abroad.  Several  proclamations  were  issued  under  the  act  declaring  a  national 
emeigency  and  withdrawing  certain  certificates  of  exemption  held  by  men  of  certain 
ages. 

6.  Summary  op  Results. 

The  results  of  the  various  methods  resorted  to  in  Great  Britain  to  expand  the  armed 
forces  of  the  nation  for  the  requirements  of  the  world  war  are  best  viewed  by  dividing 
the  epoch  into  two  periods.  The  first,  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the 
institution  of  Lord  Derby's  scheme,  may  be  considered  the  period  of  the  voluntary 
system,  carried  out  under  the  stimulus  of  extensive  recruiting  campaigns  but  without 
the  certainty  of  conscription,  and  relying  upon  the  traditional  method  of  raising 
armies.  During  this  time,  comprising  the  first  year  and  a  quarter  of  the  war.  Great 
Britain  added  to  her  armed  forces^  by  enlistments  in  the  army  and  navy,  2,289,774 
men.  The  second  period,  comprising  the  reinainder  of  the  war.  was  that  during 
which  compulsion,  either  as  a  pledge  or  as  existing  law,  was  the  aominant  foctor  in 
recruiting.  While  the  first  conscription  act  did  not  become  a  law  until  February, 
1916,  yet  some  form  of  compulsion  had  become  a  practical  certainty  during  the  eany 
part  oi  Lord  Derby's  scheme.  Further,  during  the  progress  of  that  plan,  the  machinoy 
of  local  and  appeal  tribunals,  for  selecting  trom  tnose  within  military  age  the  men 
deemed  necessary  for  the  army,  and  exempting  those  deemed  necessary  for  industry, 
had  been  set  up.  During  this  second  period,  that  is,  from  the  last  of  October  until 
November  11,  1918^  the  number  of  enlistments  totaled  2,681,128. 

Out  of  the  total  increment  of  4,970,902  to  the  British  army  since  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  nearly  half  had  been  raised  under  the  voluntary  system  and  before  the 
pressure  of  conscription  had  been  effectively  used. 
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U.  THE  INDUSTRUL  MAN-POWER  SITUATION,  1917-18. 

[From  a  memorandum  by  Sir  A.  C.  Qeddes,  ministor  of  national  service,  Jane  17, 1918.] 

On  August  1,  1917,  it  was  decided  to  transfer  the  functions  of  recruiting  from  the 
war  office  to  a  civil  department  of  state  which,  under  the  war  cabinet,  should  be 
generally  responsible  for  the  man-power  j>olicy  of  Great  Britain.  The  exact  status 
and  the  functions  of  the  reoiganixed  ministry  of  national  service  were  settled  on 
October  8,  1917. 

In  November,  1917,  the  director  general  of  national  senice  presented  to  the  war 
cabinet  a  review  of  the  man-power  situation.  This  stated  in  detail  the  demands  of 
the  armed  forces  for  recruits  in  1918,  amounting  to  no  less  than  1,250,000  men,  and  the 
labor  reinforcement  asked  for  by  the  principal  war  industries,  and  submitted 
recommendations  as  to  le^Iative  and  administrative  measures  to  meet  these  require- 
ments so  fiEir  as  was  possible.  This  report  formed  the  subject  of  prolonged  investi- 
gation by  the  war  cabmet  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  meetings  attended  by^  representa- 
tives of  the  war  office,  the  ministry  of  national  service,  and  b^  the  ministers  repre- 
senting other  departments  during  such  parts  of  the  discussion  as  affected  tneir 
interests.  • 

In  spite  of  difficulties  with  trade-unions,  and  of  steady  resistance  during  the  winter 
months  to  recruiting  on  the  part  of  certain  sections  of  the  community,  much  has  been 
done.    The  following  numbers  of  men  have  been  raised  as  recruits  month  by  month: 


Year  and  month. 


M*y 

June , 

July , 

August 

iSeptember. 
October..., 
November. 
December., 


1917. 


January.. 
February. 
March 

Ai 


1918. 


April, 
l^y.. 


lay. 
June  1-13... 

Total. 


Army. 


88,494 
81,714 
00,367 
49,359 
87,343 
86,543 
30,823 
24,923 


35,150 
33,722 
30,197 

78,298 
84,019 
32,340 


Navy. 


4,502 
5,:m 
5,724 
5,565 
5,368 
4,711 
4,162 
3,986 


2,021 
10,074 
7, 832 
5,296 
7,443 
2,531 


705,291 


74,586 


Iloyal  air 
force.! 


4,647 
9,228 
5,591 


19,466 


Total. 


92,996 
88,085 
66,091 
54,934 
43,710 
41,254 
34,965 
38,909 


37,171 
43,796 
38.029 
88,241 
100,690 
40,463 


798,343 


1  The  royal  air  force  as  a  separate  service  dates  from  Apr.  1, 1918.    The  figures  of  the  army  and  the  navy 
prior  to  that  date  include  the  figures  of  the  royal  flying  corps  and  the  royal  naval  air  service,  respectively. 

Simultaneously  the  home  production  of  commodities  formerly  imported  has  been 
expanded .  Timber,  ore,  and  food  production  have  each  demanded  laige  numbers  of  men. 
The  output  of  new  mercantile  tonnage  has  been  developed.  The  material  equipment 
for  the  air  service  has  been  largely  increased.  The  output  of  munitions  of  all  sorts, 
of  clothing  and  equipment  for  me  armies  and  the  allies,  has  not  been  permitted  to 
dedine. 

By  administrative  action  heavy  quotas  have  been  and  are  being  levied  from  among 
the  men  engaged  in  vital  industries.  The  nicety  of  the  adjustments  required  to  secure 
such  levies  without  disorganizing  the  industries  on  which  they  are  imposed  is  a  matter 
requiring  the  most  careful  review  of  the  whole  position  of  an  industry.  To  enable 
such  reviews  to  be  carried  out  the  ministry  of  national  service  has  constructed  and 
m5tintAinR  a  register  of  all  males  of  military  age  in  civil  life.  Some  of  the  adminis- 
trative arrangements  whereby  the  man-power  requirements  for  these  industries 
have  been  met  and  the  numbers  bein^  witndrawn  from  them  for  military  service  are 
detailed  in  Apjpendix  IV.  under  headmg  '' Essential  industries  and  special  auotas. " 

New  l^g;islative  powers  nave  also  been  obtained  by  the  passage  of  the  first  ana  second 
military  service  acts  of  1918,  and  extended  use  is  being  made  of  the  powers  thereby 
conferred.  ^  (Appendix  V.) 

The  position  disclosed  by  the^mplete  review  of  man-power  which  the  director 
general  of  national  service  nas  be^n  able  to  obtain  makes  it  clear  that  if  the  flow  of 
recruits  to  the  forces  is  to  be  maintained  without  serious  dislocation  of  the  civil  side 
of  the  national  war  effort,  it  is  necessary  that  far  greater  control  must  be  exercised 
over  the  choice  by  men  in  ci\il  life  of  the  place  and  the  nature  of  their  employment 
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than  haB  been  attempted  in  the  past.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  thiB.  (Appendix 
VI.)  Apart  from  such  control  over  civilians  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  employ 
a  certain  amount  of  military  labor  on  civil  work.  The  Canadian  Forestry  Corps 
is  an  example  of  this  type  of  organization.  Comparable  British  oiganizationfi  exist 
in  the  docks  and  transport  works,  units  with  an  aggregate  strength  of  17,000,  and  in 
the  agricultural  companies  with  an  aggregate  strength  of  66,345. 

In  circumstances  like  these  of  to-day  prophecy  is  idle,  and  even  carefully  considered 
forecasts  are  not  infrequently  falsified  by  the  event.  But,  lookuif;  forward,  it  seenos 
not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  during  1918,  as  in  1917,  Britain  wmbe  able,  provided 
there  is  no  overwhelming  disaster,  to  produce  sufficient  recruits  to  prevent  a  decline 
in  the  aggregate  personnel  of  the  forces  raised  within  her  borders.  How  those  recruits 
after  they  have  oeen  raised  are  apportioned  between  arms  of  the  service  is  a  matter 
with  which  the  ministry  of  national  service  is  not  concerned. 

Appendix  IV. — Essential  Industries  and  Special  Quotas. 

The  effort  wjiich  Great  Britain  has  made  in  recruiting  has  to  a  large  extent  ex- 
hausted the  reservoir  of  the  less  essential  industries,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  men,  of 
what  may  be  called  the  old  military  age,  who  are  still  in  civil  life,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  essential  industries  which  contribute  directly  to  the  war  effort  of  the  country. 
The  following  levies  have  accordingly  been  authorized  by  the  Government  and  are 
being  raised  from  these  industries  at  the  present  time: 

[a)  Admiralty  and  munitions  work 108, 500 

6)  Coal  mines 75, 000 

c)  Railways  and  transport 18, 000 

[a)  Agriculture 35, 500 

(a)  Admiralty  and  munitions  work  (108,500). — Shipbuilding,  admiralty  and  muni- 
tions work  together  retain  in  civil  life  a  larger  number  of  young  and  fit  men  than  an^ 
other  group  ot  essential  industries.  In  the  department  of  ship  construction  and  repair 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  protect  all  the  skilled  men  employed.  This  has  been 
done  in  view  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  safeguarding  the  food  supply  of  the  coimtry 
and  of  p>roviding  the  maximum  of  tonna{|[e  both  for  tms  purpose  and  for  the  tnuosport 
of  American  troops.  In  March  it  was  decided  to  release  skilled  men  from  the  navy  and 
army  to  reinforce  the  shipyards.  The  process  of  releasing  the  men  has  been  contmued 
as  and  when  possible.  Up  to  the  present  date  upwards  of  10,000  men  have  been 
returned  to  shipyard  work.  The  bulk  of  the  men  to  be  withdrawn  from  this  group 
must  therefore  oe  provided  from  munitions  factories  and  every  endeavor  is  made  by 
careful  administrative  arrangements  to  secure  that  the  necessary  supplies  shall  not  be 
affected  by  their  removal. 

The  basis  of  the  withdrawal  of  men  from  the  munitions  industries  is  one  of  occupa- 
tion conditioned  by  age.  In  May,  1917,  when  the  present  system  was  inaugurate, 
a  schedule  of  the  varioiis  occupations  was  drawn  up  showing  the  ages  in  each  occu- 
pation above  which  skilled  men  should  not  be  taken  for  the  forces.  These  ages  were 
revised  in  Febniary,  1918.  From  the  unskilled  men  and  the  skilled  men  b^ow  the 
ages  in  the  schedule  the  men  who  are  fit  for  general  servdce  are  chosen,  whom  the  expert 
officials  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  consider  can  best  be  spaied. 
Even  after  such  selection,  the  men  called  up  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  spedai  com- 
mittees, known  as  the  enlistment  complaints  committees,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
tribunal  rights.  No  right  of  exemption  is  conferred  by  the  schedule;  it  is  merely  a 
safeguard  against  the  oepletion  of  occupations  necessitating  a  certain  degree  of  skill 
in  the  interests  of  production.  From  this  it  follows  that  no  man  can  be  retained  upon 
work  which  can  be  performed  by  women  or  by  males  not  fit  for  general  service  or  over 
the  militeury  age.  Similarly  a  man  who  is  a  bad  timekeeper  forfeits  all  right  to  pro- 
tection. The  demands  for  skilled  men  for  the  artificer  corps  are  met  for  the  most  part 
from  this  type  of  recruit. 

(h)  Coal\76yOOO). — The  release  of  men  from  the  coal-mining  industry  is  conditioned 
by  tne  heavy  liabilities  of  the  country  in  respect  of  production.  For  its  own  purposes 
it  has  to  provide  for  the  coaling  of  the  fleet  and  mercantile  marine,  for  the  supplies 
necessary  for  munition  making  and  other  industries,  and  for  the  domestic  needs  oi  the 
civil  population.  Among  the  allies  Italy  is  almost  entirely,  and  France  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, dependent  on  the  produce  of  British  mines.  The  German  occupation  of  the 
industrial  districts  of  France  has  cut  off  a  great  part  of  the  French  home  supply;  and 
the  difiSculties  of  the  position  have  recently  been  aggravated  by  the  threat  to  the 
Pas  de  Calais  coal  fields,  the  loss  of  which  would  furtner  seriously  diminish  the  re- 
maining French  output.  In  addition  to  these  vital  requirements  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  in  the  allied  interest  undertaken  obligations  to  supply  coal  to  certain  neutnJa 
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in  return  for  material  and  political  advantages.  For  example,  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment, in  conrideration  of  the  delivery  of  a  certain  quantity  of  coal,  has  agreed  to  place 
sMpping  at  our  disposal. 

Production  can  not  be  maintained  at  a  sufficient  level  to  meet  all  these  claims 
without  severe  economies  and  the  strictest  rationing  of  coal  for  both  industrial  and 
domestic  requirements;  and  these  are  being  carried  to  a  point  which  will  involve 
discomfort  and  even  hardship  to  the  civil  population  in  the  coming  winter.  But  in 
spite  of  all  difficulties  a  further  quota  of  75,000  miners  is  being  withdrawn,  all  of  whom 
nave  already  been  called  to  the  colors. 

(c)  Railways  and  transport  (18,000). — Very  laij^e  drafts  have  been  made  on  the 
personnel  of  our  railways  system  since  the  begmning  of  the  war,  both  by  way  of 
|;eneral  enlistment  and  in  the  shape  of  railway  troops,  for  use  in  making  and  maintain- 
ing the  gigantic  system  of  communications  necessary  to  our  armies  in  France.  The 
strain  on  the  home  railways  has  also  been  exceedingly  severe;  and  the  demands  on 
them  for  the  transport  of  troops  and  munitions  are  not  likely  to  diminish  while  the 
war  lasts.  Severe  restrictions  have  been  placed  on  all  ordinary  traffic,  both  of  pas- 
sengers and  goods. 

The  pressure  on  the  docks  owinfi"  to  the  submarine  campaign  and  the  consequent 
adoption  of  the  convoy  system  has  oeen  equally  great  and  at  the  same  time  irregukLr. 
To  meet  the  difficulties  experienced  by  a  depleted  staS  in  dealing  with  recurring 
periods  of  stress,  specially  constituted  battalions  of  the  Home  Defense  Forces  are  drawn 
upon  for  assistance  in  any  locality  when  it  is  found  impoaaible  to  provide  sufficient 
emei|:ency  dock  labor  from  civilian  sources. 

In  the  circumstances^  the  quota  of  18,000  men  is  the  utmost  that  can  now  be  taken 
from  these  sources  consistently  with  the  efficiency  of  the  transport  services  which  are 
vital  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war. 

(d)  Agriculture  (35,500). — In  the  earlier  phase  of  the  war  the  recruitment  of  men 
engaged  in  agriculture  followed  a  normal  course;  but  the  greatly  increased  production 
necessitated  oy  the  submarine  campaign  created  a  demand  for  such  additional  labor, 
and  special  measures  had  to  be  taken  to  preserve  a  large  and  permanent  body  of 
skillea  workers  on  the  land  and  in  the  auxiliary  industries  on  which  agriculture 
depends,  and  also  to  meet  seasonal  demands  by  temporary  assistance. 

These  needs  are  met  from  various  sources.  Men  of  low  category ,  surplus  to  inmiediate 
army  requirements,  are  fonned  into  companies  and  distributed  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  county  a^cultural  committees.  The  nucleus  of  these  companies  consists  of 
men  with  previous  training  on  the  land,  the  numbers  being  made  up  by  men 
whom  it  is  thought  would  benefit  physically  by  occupation  in  the  open  air  and  by 
those  whom  it  is  hoped  will  readily  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  'skill.  The  mftTimnm 
of  elasticity  is  maintained  in  this  form  of  permanent  reinforcement.  The  men  are 
employed  in  every  occupation  of  the  agricultural  industry,  and  not  only  are  the  benefits 
of  organized  parties  obtained  but  men  are  employed  singly  where  necessary. 

There  are  now  at  work  on  the  land  over  250,000  women  who  have  for  the  most  part 
been  engaged  through  the  employment  exchanges,  the  war  agricultural  committees, 
and  the  Women's  Land  Army.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Women's  Land 
Atmy,  whose  strengtii  is  now  over  12,000,  have  been  specially  trained,  not  only  for  the 
form  of  work  which  it  is  intended  that  they  should  take  up,  but  also  wherever  possible 
in  the  locality  in  which  they  will  be  employed.  Considerable  opposition  to  this  form 
of  labor  was  at  first  shown  by  farmers  in  some  districts;  but  the  experiment  has  been 
80  successful  that  pressing  applications  are  now  being  received  for  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  recruits. 

Prisoners  of  war  have  been  extensively  used  for  certain  forms  of  agricultural  work 
for  which  it  was  found  difficult  to  obtain  labor  or  which  were  of  a  more  arduous  natiure 
than  can  be  satisfactorily  performed  by  women.  The  use  of  prisoners  has  been 
found  partictdarly  successful  in  the  cases  of  work  requiring  large  organized  bodies  of 
men,  both  because  labor  is  thereby  economized  and  because  tne  administration  and 
guarding  of  workers  of  this  kind  is  simplified  when  they  can  be  concentrated  in  a  rel- 
ativel]^  small  area.  In  all,  about  12,000  prisoners  of  •  war  have  been  actually  placed 
on  a^picultutal  work,  and  a  further  8,000  nave  been  allocated.  Those  who  have  had 
previous  experience  of  a  particular  form  of  employment  have,  if  possible,  been  put  to 
similar  work. 

A  further  military  reenforcement  is  obtained  by  the  release  of  individual  soldieors 
from  the  colors  in  order,  for  the  most  part,  that  they  may  return  to  the  occupations  in 
which  they  were  employed  before  the  war.  Throughout  the  year,  but  particularly 
for  the  harvest,  soldiers  are  also  sent  on  agricidtuial  furlough.  Very  considerable 
assistance  has  been  given  to  agriculture  by  the  release  of  men  from  the  troops  of  the 
dominions.  Men  from  these  sources  have  not  only  been  employed  for  prolonged 
periods,  but  times  of  emeigenc^;  have  been  tided  over  by  the  loan  of  highly  skilled 
mrmer-soldiers  used  to  undertaking  work  on  the  largest  sode. 
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The  special  seafional  calls  of  the  industry  are  met  by  volunteers  of  all  Borts  and  by  the 
holiday  labor  of  schoolboys  and  students.  Both  for  this  seasonal  work  and  for  general 
assistance  throughout  the  year  the  organization  of  part-time  workers  has  been  found 
to  produce  excellent  results,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  great  centers  of  popu- 
lation, from  which  large  groups  of  workers  can  be  conveniently  transported  to  work 
on  the  land. 

The  permanent  nucleus  of  skilled  labor  and  its  distribution  throughout  the  country 
have  been  carefully  considered  and  regulated  with  a  view  to  the  release  of  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  >roung  and  fit  men  for  the  armed  forces.  The  control  of  agricultural 
exemptions  by  tribunals  did  not  in  practice  work  smoothly  or  uniformly,  and  there 
was  some  danj^er  of  a  surplus  of  agricultural  laborers  being  left  in  some  districts  while 
others  were  disproportionately  depleted.  When,  therefore,  the  quota  of  35,500  men 
to  be  released  for  military  service  in  May  and  June  had  been  agreed  upon  with  the 
boards  of  agriculture  in  England  and  Scotland,  a  decertification  order  under  the  mili- 
tary service  act^  1918  (see  Appendix  V),  was  made  withdrawing  all  exempdoning 
of  men  engaged  in  agriculture  and  collateral  industries  and  the  retention  in  civil  life 
of  indispensable  men  is  now  controlled  administratively  by  committees  appointed  by 
the  board  of  agriculture  in  Enprland  and  in  Scotland  by  the  Scottish  onice.  These 
committees  operate  in  each  county  to  which  a  proportionate  share  of  the  total  quota 
is  assigned,  and,  subject  to  this  share  of  the  men  required  beins  secured,  the  com- 
mittees are  empowered  to  protect  such  men  as  are  shown  to  be  indispensable  for  work 
on  the  land  which  is  necessary  in  the  national  interest. 

(e)  The  civil  service. — The  increase  in  the  civil  service  which  has  been  found  necee- 
sary  in  order  to  meet  the  enormous  development  of  its  work  since  the  outbreak  of  war 
has  been  met  by  the  increased  employment  of  women.  At  the  present  time  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed  is  less  by  57 ,000  than  in  August,  1914.  In  spite  of  very  numerous 
voluntary  enlistments  in  the  early,  stages  of  the  war,  and  consequent  depletion  of  the 
skilled  staff,  the  civil  service,  by  direction  of  the  war  cabinet,  provided  a  further 
quota  of  2,000  grades  1  and  2  men  during  1917.  It  is  not  at  present  proposed  to  fix  a 
further  quota  of  men  to  be  released  from  the  civil  service,  but  all  exemptions  held 
by  men  of  the  old  military  age  are  at  present  being  reviewed  by  military  service' 
committees  appointed  by  tne  minister  of  national  service. 

Appendix  V. — The  Military  Service  Acts  of  1918. 

The  object  of  the  first  military  service  act  of  1918,  which  became  law  on  February  6, 
was  to  equalize  the  incidence  of  recruiting,  and  to  accelerate  procediu^.  It  withdrew 
certain  privileges  which  attached  to  certificates  of  exemption  held  by  particular 
classes  or  men.  and  placed  all  men  in  the  same  position  in  respect  of  tribunal  rights. 
It  further  conferred  upon  the  minister  of  national  service  the  power  by  decertification 
order  to  cancel  certificates  of  exemption  granted  by  tribunals  on  occupational  grounds. 
This  power,  which  has  already  been  widely  iised,  is  of  great  value  in  standardizing 
the  policy  on  which  occupational  exemptions  can  be  granted  in  the  national  interest, 
while  reserving  to  tribunals  the  power  to  use  their  special  knowledge  of  local  conditions 
in  cases  in  which  exemption  is  sought  on  personal  grounds. 

By  two  decertification  orders  issued  on  April  9  and  June  6,  the  policy  of  taking  men 
by  Age  blocks  according  to  occupations  has  been  applied  to  a  very  wide  range  of  indus- 
tries, which,  while  not  essentially  and  directly  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
are  required  even  under  war  conditions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ^bric  of  the  nation. 
The  selection  of  the  industries  and  the  adjustment  of  the  ages  of  the  men  affected  by 
the  orders  has  been  a  highly  intricate  andf  complicated  task  in  which  the  ministry  of 
national  service  has  been  in  long  and  close  consultation  with  the  Government  depart- 
ments responsible  for  the  interests  of  the  industries  affected  and  with  representative 
associations  of  the  industries  themselves.  Both  in  London  and  in  the  pipvinces  the 
close  cooperation  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade  is  of  the  greatest  assistance 
in  the  administration  of  the  orders. 

The  military  service  (No.  2)  act,  1918,  was  passed  after  the  opening  of  the  German 
offensive  on  March  21,  when  it  became  apparent  that  a  rapid  acceleration  of  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  armies  in  France  would  be  necessary  and  that  the  further  and  more 
drastic  powers  foreshadowed  in  the  debates  on  the  previous  act  would  immediat^y 
be  required  in  order  that  measures  might  be  taken  to  deal  with  the  crisis. 

Its  principal  provisions  are  (1)  to  render  all  men  liable  to  be  called  to  the  colors  on 
attaining  the  age  of  18  instead  of  30  days  later  as  heretofore,  to  raise  the  militanr  a^ 
to  51,  and  in  the  case  of  medical  practitioners  to  56,  with  power  to  raise  by  order  in 
council  to  56  in  all  oases;  (2)  by  royal  proclamation  to  withdraw  certificates  of  exemp- 
tion held  on  any  specified  grounds;  (3)  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  militaiy  service 
acts  to  Ireland;  (4)  to  empower  the  local  government  board  and  ^e  Scottish  office 
to  make  necessary  variation  in  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  tribunals. 
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Special  consi  ieration  had  previously  been  given  by  adminiatrative  concession  to 
men  discharged  from  the  armed  forces  by  reason  of  woirnds  or  disability  in  respect 
to  immunity  from  further  service.  Statutory  force  was  given  to  this  by  demiite 
provisions  in  the  act,  which  under  certain  conditions  excepted  such  men  from  its 
operation. 

Two  proclamations,  dated  respectively  April  20  and  June  4,  have  been  made  under 
the  act,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  man  in  the  higher  medical 
categories  between  the  ages  of  18  and  23  to  obtain  a  triounal  exemption  except  on 
very  narrow  personal  grounds.  By  an  instruction  of  the  war  cabinet  the  same  prin- 
ciple has  been  extended  to  practically  all  men  fit  for  general  service  of  the  same  ages 
in  the  munitions  industries,  who  are  in  possession  of  any  form  of  administrative  pro- 
tection granted  by  a  Government  department. 

Meanwhile  the  process  of  bringing  the  older  men  to  the  colors  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  is  already  advanced.  Men  up  to  51  have  been  summoned  for  medical 
examination,  and  the  calling  up  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  new  military  age  has 
already  b^un. 

Special  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  medical  examination  of  the  old» 
men  to  insiure  that  the  examination  may  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  considera- 
tion and  tact  and  that  they  may  be  ^rly  and  scientifically  graoed,  having  regard 
to  their  age  and  relative  fitness  for  service. 

It  has  been  decided  that,  subject  to  military  exigencies,  the  corps  to  which  the 
war  oflice  will  post  the  older  men  are  as  follows:  (a)  Combatant  service;  home  defence 
infantry  and  garrison  battalions  at  home  and  abroad ;  royal  field  artillery  and  royal 
garrison  artillery  at  home.  (6)  Auxiliary  services  at  home  and  abroad,  such  as  royal 
army  medical  corps,  army  service  corps,  e.  g.,  motor  and  horse  transport,  remounts, 
supplies,  eto.,  army  ordnance  corps,  army  veterinary  corps,  inland  water  transport 
and  docK,  railway  troops,  roads,  and  quarries. 

Such  men  will  also  be  posted  to  the  air  force  for  duty  with  the  squadrons. 

Appendix  VI. — Economy  and  MoBiLmr  op  Labor. 

The  need  of  the  army  for  men  and  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  to  meet 
it  have  created  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor  at  a  time  when  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  maintain  and  even  to  increase  the  production  of  ships,  munitions,  and  fooa,  and  to 
keep  up  the  other  essential  national  industries.  The  situation  demands  that  the  skilled 
labor  which  remains  in  the  coimtry  should  be  available  for  diversion  to  those  industries 
or  firms  whose  needs  are  for  the  moment  imperative.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
allow  a  skilled  men  to  find  himself  employment  where  he  pleajses  without  any  reference 
to  the  claims  of  his  countiy ;  still  less  to  allow  an  employer  to  keep  in  his  works  a  man 
whose  skill  is  not  being  fully  utilized,  or  who  is  siuplus  to  the  minimum  requirements 
of  his  business. 

The  government  has  therefore  decided  to  take  stops  (a)  to  increase  the  supply  of 
mobile  labor  by  every  possible  moans;  and  (h)  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  employer 
to  engage  labor  as  and  when  he  pleases. 

With  a  view  to  seeming  the  economic  use  of  labor  employed  on  essential  work, 
instructions  have  been  given  to  the  responsible  departments  to  make  careful  investi- 
gation into  the  labor  conditions  in  munitions  and  other  firms  and  that,  when  in  the 
opinion  of  the  investigating  ofiScers,  men  are  surplus  to  requirements,  or  their  skill 
is  being  inadequately  used,  they  should  be  transferred  where  their  services  are 
reouired. 

There  are  already  in  existonce  two  main  schemes  for  transferring  workmen  in  this 
way.  These  are  the  war  munition  volunteer  scheme.  The  former  scheme  applies  to 
skilled  men  of  certain  trades  and  was  started  in  1916  by  the  ministry  of  mimitions, 
both  in  order  to  create  a  mobile  body  of  skilled  labor,  and  also  to  form  a  reservoir 
which  would  be  drawn  upon  when  the  need  arose  in  any  locality.  The  latter  sclieme 
provides  for  workmen  not  qualified  to  become  war  munition  volunteers  and  was 
brought  into  operation  by  the  ministry  of  national  service  in  October,  1917.  Under 
either  scheme  men  receive  subsistence  and  traveling  allowances  where  necessary, 
and  as  compensation  for  removal,  any  loss  of  wages  is,  within  certain  limits,  made  up 
to  them. 

When,  after  inspection,  it  is  decided  that  certain  men  are  available  for  transfer 
elsewhere,  such  men,  if  not  already  enrolled,  will  be  asked  to  enroll  as  war  mimition 
voiimteers  or  war  work  volunteers,  and  so  place  their  services  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government  for  transfer,  or  alternatively,  to  satisfy  the  local  enlistments  complaints 
committee  that  such  enrollment  would  in  their  particular  case  involve  great  personal 
hardship  or  that  there  are  adequate  reasons  why  they  should  not  be  transferred  to  a 
distance  from  their  homes.    In  cases  where  a  man  who  is  of  an  age  and  grade  which 
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is  being  called  u^  for  the  aimy  refuses  to  enroll  and  fails  to  satisfy  the  enlistments 
complaints  committee  l^t  he  has  no  real  ground  for  the  refusal,  the  protection  from 
recruiting,  which  he  holds  merely  because  he  is  indispensable  to  the  work  on  which 
he  is  engaged,  will  be  withdrawn. 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  every  ptoesible  protection  is  given  under  this 
scheme  to  the  individual  workmen  against  victimization.  No  man  will  be  asked  to 
move  until  (a)  a  responsible  officer  of  the  department  concerned  has  decided  that  on 
technical  grounds  his  skill  would  be  better  employ^  elsewhere:  (6)  a  special  enroll- 
ment officer  has  put  the  case  clearly  before  him  and  appealed  to  him  to  enroll;  (c)  the 
enlistment  complaints  committee  has  had  an  oppcHrtimity  of  deciding  on  any  content 
tion  the  man  may  wish  to  put  forward  that  he  should  not  be  required  to  enroll. 

As  regards  employers,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  use  the  powers  they 
possess  under  the  defense  of  the  realm  regulations  to  regulate  and  restrict  the  employ- 
ment of  any  men  or  classes  of  men  in  any  firm  engaged  upon  war  work.  This  will 
mean  that  instructions  will  be  issued  to  firms  forbidding  them  to  engage  labor  without 
a  license  from  the  department  of  state  by  which  they  are  controUea.  In  this  way 
firms  will  be  prevented  from  accumulating  labor,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  control  the 
diversion  of  labor  to  the  national  purposes  for  which  it  is  from  time  to  time  most 
required. 

The  government  is  not  unaware  of  the  difficulties  it  may  encounter  in  carrying  out 
this  scheme  or  of  the  strain  which  it  may  necessarily  impose  both  on  employers  and 
workmen.  The  exigencies  of  the  situation,  however,  not  only  entitle  out  compel 
them  to  make  a  demand  on  the  patriotism  of  the  country  which,  after  all,  must  be 
regarded  as  moderate,  at  a  time  when  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  male  population  is 
being  called  up  for  service  in  the  army. 
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Appendix  Table  l-\— Total  rtqistration. 


United  States  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana . 
Maine. 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan... 

Minnesota 

Misslsslnpi 

MLssourl 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire , 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio 


Oklahoma . . . . . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 
Tennessee. .  .^ . , 
Texas 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virpinia. 

Wisconsin 

Wj'oming 


United  States 


Ahiskn 

Huw.ui 

J*orto  Iii«-o, 


Total 
registra- 
tion. 

Registra- 
tion of 
June  5, 
1917. 

Registra- 
tion of 
Juno  5,  and 
Aug.  24, 
1918. 

Registra- 

tion  of 

Sert  12, 

191SI. 

24,234,021 

9,925,751 

912,564 

13,366,706 

444,842 

187,063 

^*'1S 

238,594 

94,310 

38,308 

2,209 

53,793 

365,904 

152,216 

16,086 

197,602 

839,614 

«10,123 

22,470 

507,021 

216,820 

8^,223 

7,S90 

125,007 

j        371,400 

162,472 

12,554 

109,374 

1          55,277 

22,322 

2,211 

30,714 

90,361 

33,472 

3,200 

53,630 

209,248 

87.390 

7,402 

114,456. 

i        549,235 

238,184 

22,112 

288,039 

105,837 

42,325 

3,657 

50,355 

1,574,877 

653,587 

54,375 

866,915 

639,834 

259,837 

24,006 

355,991 

524,466 

219,297 

21,637 

283,522 

382,065 

152,064 

15,422 

214,579 

♦86, 739 

193,988 

21,948 

270,805 

392,316 

163,062 

17,164 

212,000 

159,631 

62, 176 

6.038 

91,417 

313, 489 

121,068 

12,484 

176,937 

S86,728 

368,064 

30,300 

488,364 

873,383 

380,752 

30,844 

461,787 

541,607 

227,600 

22,337 

291,670 

344, 724 

143,030 

14,  sn 

187, 117 

765,045 

304,400 

30,612 

480,033 

201,256 

92,555 

5,W7 

103,494 

287,414 

120,811 

11,647 

154,956 

30.808 

12,319 

725 

17,764 

9.5, 158 

38,355 

3,388 

53,415 

1        762,485 

307,996 

24.897 

429,500 

81,013 

34.652 

2,648 

43.713 

1    2,  .51 1,046 

1,034,599 

85,733 

1,300,714 

!        482,463 

208,430 

20,414 

253,619 

1        160,292 

67,238 

6,103 

86,951 

1     1,389,474 

564,834 

52,537 

772,108 

i        435,668 

173,744 

19,492 

242,432 

'        179,436 

64,905 

5,644 

106.887 

2,069,407 

826, 187 

76,809 

1,166,411 

i:m.515 

54,254 

4,805 

75,456 

307,350 

131,643 

13,058 

162,649 

145,706 

60,121 

6,068 

79,517 

474,347 

191,726 

21,701 

260,930 

990,522 

418, 160 

42,166 

530,196 

103.052 

43,214 

3,687 

56.151 

71.484 

28,003 

2,881 

40,600 

465, 439 

187,711 

18,479 

250,249 

32S,466 

116,113 

9,595 

202,758 

325, 266  ' 

ir,994 

14,180 

183,002 

586.290 

241.658 

25,083 

319,590 

;          59,977 

23,288 

1,863 
^99,279 

34.826 

23,9(I8,.'>76 

9,780,535 

13,228,762 

1          1.5,851 

6.6.50 

192 

19,000 

72. 741 

2S,S51 

2,349 

41,. Ml 

236,853 

1 

109,706 

10,744 

I16,40:{ 
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1  Telegram  of  Dec.  25. 1918,  estimates  this  figure  at  9,800. 
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Appendix  Table  10- A — PrenderUial  appeals  to  Dec,  20,  1918. 


Appeals 
received. 

Appeals 
amrmed. 

Appeals 
reversed. 

Appeals 
modified. 

Returned 

without 

action. 

Total.  United  States 

1,684 

452 

29 

78 

1,025 

Alabama. . .T -T -  r ,--,, .  ..-             ,. 

1 

30 

23 

10 

6 

29 
1 
5 
2 
3 
2 

2 

3 

62 

Arizona 

Arkansas r.  .     ..,.,.  .  ........ .-. . 



15 

Cftlifor^fft .      T                  

2 

19 

Colorado 

7 

Connecttajt , , . .  ,  _ 

1 

3 

Debware...... 

District  of  Columbia 

2 

19 
97 

6 
46 
95 
24 
32 
37 
18 

6 
27 

5 
11 
24 
23 
198 
50 
161 

2 

3 
14 

2 

7 
25 

Florida , 

12 

Geoi^ia 

4 

6 

62 

TdahO.  .  .  .    r   ,  -  r  -    T ,    r                  -    ,    ■    , -    .    .    -  T r r  . . 

6 

Tllinoi!? .     

5" 

41 

1 

1 
15 

39 

Indiana  .-r - .-..     ..               , .-,  -- 

39 

Iowa - 

24 

8 
7 
1 
3 
3 
2 
3 
5 
4 

81 
1 

49 

24 

irAnfimlrir .                                .. 

2 

1 

27 

T/niiniana. , .  r  -  - ...     .                  , , . . . . 

17 

Maine 

3 

Harykind 

1 

24 

IfaffiRohiifiBtts 

1 

3 

ICIchkan 

1 

8 

Minnesota 

19 

Mississippi .,                                    .-rr. 

19 

6 

6 

105 

Montana 

49 

2 

110 

Nevada .... 

2 

3 

New  Jersey r 

4 

.  .  . 

10 

1  "  '  '  ' 

Now  York 

211 

9 

41 

47 

14 

8 

31 

1 

5 

3 

9 

36 

6 

89 

1 
1 
20 
1 
3 
5 

6 

33 

83 

8 

North  Dakota 

1 

39 

2 

25 

Oklahoma. -T 

4 

1 

13 

PAnnnvlyania. ,  r  — 

2 

24 

Rhode  Island 

1 

South  Carolina .  .  ,          ^ 

1 

4 

1 

3 

Tflnness^e .  ,            ,     .............. 

1 
2 
1 

8 

1 

34 

Utah 

2 

3 

Vinrin*ft 

49 
7 

21 
8 

20 
1 
1 

22 
2 
7 
2 

1 

26 

1 

4 

Wert  Virginia 

3 

1 

11 

5 

w'vominK , .  -     _            

20 

1 

••'•••"••■ 

Hawaii 

i 

1 

1 
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Appendix  Table  23-A. — Registration  of  aliens  and  enemy  aliens,  by  States. 


United  Stetes. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Distiict  ot  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 


Washington . . 
WestVh^nia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico... 
Not  allocated, 


Total 
regis- 
trants 
June  5, 
1917,  to 
Sept.  12, 
1918. 


23,908,576 


1, 


2, 
2, 


444,842 
94,310 
365,904 
839,614 
216,820 
374,400 
55,277 
90,361 
209,248 
549,235 
ia5,337 
574,877 
639,834 
524,456 
382,065 
480,739 
392,316 
159,631 
313,489 
886,728 
873,383 
541,607 
344,724 
765,045 
201,256 
287, 414 
30,808 
95,158 
762,485 
81,013 
511,046 
482, 463 
160.292 
389,474 
435,668 
179,436 
069,407 
134,515 
307,350 
145,706 
474,347 
990,522 
103,052 
71,484 
465,439 
328,466 
325,266 
586,290 
69,977 


Alien 
regis- 
trants 
June  5, 
1917,  to 
Sept.  11, 
1918. 


1,703,006 


1,558 

15,283 

652 

86,954 

10, 144 

64,924 

3,892 

1,590 

4,543 

1,383 

4,622 

143,299 

22,751 

16,847 

5,441 

1,256 

2,829 

9,413 

9,546 

139,766 

106,830 

40,260 

572 

11,719 

19,793 

8,897 

4,030 

10,806 

80,932 

4,364 

374,308 

597 

9,245 

113,000 

2,684 

11,048 

215,070 

20,037 

654 

4,532 

746 

35,437 

7,602 

2,472 

2,500 

19,287 

10,744 

85,068 

3,090 


Alien 
regis- 
trants 
Sept.  12, 
ni8. 


2,174,077 


2,812 

22,326 

1,583 

144,326 

18,946 

74,396 

4,283 

3,515 

8,061 

2,131 

7,071 

174,740 

30,202 

18,278 

13,079 

2,713 

7,113 

15,072 

13,921 

152,521 

104,275 

46,225 

1,180 

'  22,367 

19,943 

13,923 

5,500 

12,429 

128,772 

7,288 

410, 131 

2,103 

11,503 

139,964 

6,330 

17,337 

280,167 

21,580 

2,704 

6,787 

2,239 

52,431 

10,627 

4,991 

6,031 

46,049 

18,574 

60,901 

6,637 


Total 
alien 
regis- 
trants 


3,877,083 


4, 

370 

37 

609 

2 

235 

231 

280 

29 

090 

139, 

320 

8, 

175 

5 

105 

12, 

604 

3 

514 

11 

693 

318, 

039 

52, 

953 

35 

125 

18 

520 

3 

909 

9, 

942 

24, 

485 

23 

467 

292, 

287 

211, 

105 

86 

485 

1 

752 

34 

086 

39 

736 

22; 

820 

9, 

530 

23 

325 

207, 

704 

11 

652 

784, 

439 

2, 

700 

20, 

748 

252, 

964 

9, 

014 

28 

385 

495; 

237 

41, 

617 

3; 

358 

11, 

319 

2 

984 

87, 

868 

18, 

129 

7, 

463 

8, 

631 

66 

336 

29 

318 

86 

960 

9 

727 

Percent 
of  aliens 
to  total 
regis- 
tration. 


16.22 


.98 
39.87 
.61 
27.65 
13.42 
37.21 
14.79 

5.65 

6.02 

.64 

11.10 

20.19 

8.28 

6.70 

4.85 
.82 

2.63 
16.34 

7.49 

32.96 

24.17 

16.97 

.49 

4.46 
19.74 

7.94 
30.93 
24.51 
27.24 
14.38 
31.24 
•  66 
12.94 
18.21 

2.07 
15.82 
23.93 
30.04 

1.09 

7.77 
.63 

8.87 
17.59 
10.44 

1.83 
19.89 

9.01 
14.66 
18.37 


Owman 
males 
(ages  18- 
45)  reg- 
istered 
June  5, 
1917,  to 
Sept.  12, 
1918. 


158,809 


Depart- 
ment of 
Justice 
registr*'- 
tionsof 
Qermaa 
males 
(agesl4 
upward). 


257,578 


189 

457 

357 

450 

329 

932 

7,735 

12,205 

841 

1,277 

2,558 

3,178 

184 

256 

106 

80 

326 

648 

in 

3S5 

433 

504 

"'S?l 

20,811 

3,212 

10,840 

4,450 

5,964 

1,447 

3,225 

323 

1,020 

437 

1,021 

148 

324 

1,963 

3,334 

2,799 

3,836 

10,675 

16,875 

4,887 

7,850 

60 

160 

3'2JJ 

5,890 

1,335 

1,483 

3,600 

7,167 

218 

32d 

183 

238 

11,936 

16,226 

141 

233 

36,609 

50,467 

47 

139 

1,124 

1,141 

7,446 

9,250 

449 

778 

1,133 

2,227 

10,713 

14,620 

429 

412 

92 

221 

1,458 

1,814 

141 

385 

2' IS 

6,290 

527 

725 

100 

122 

256 

473 

2,125 

3,411 

646 

386 

13,558 

32,890 

343 

392 

313 

207 

75 

3,482 
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Appendix  Tablb  23~B. — Registration  of  alierUf  by  nationalities. 


Total. 


Cobelligerents. 


Belglam 

China 

France 

Canada 

Ensland 

Ireland 

New  Zealand 

Scotland 

Wales 

Other  British 

Greece , 

Italy 

Japan 

PortugaL 

Ron  mania 

Russia 

Serbia 

United  States  Indians  (non-citizen). 


Neutrals. 


Central  and  South  America. 

Denmark 

Mexico 

Netherluids 

Hoewtkj 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

All  other 


Bnemy. 


Austria-Hungary . 

Bulgaria 

Germany 

Turkey 


Total 

aliens 

registered. 


3,877,083 


2,228,980 


16,701 
23,599 
18,314 

151,091 

138,979 
98,800 
1,186 
28,406 
5,672 
42,732 
88,831 

652,971 
56,697 
62,434 
18,428 

808,503 

13,386 

1,648 


636,601 


11,386 
33,457 

192,617 
27,190 
62,656 
44,320 
99,  v9o 
21,888 

143,092 


1,011,502 


751,212 
19,873 

158,809 
81,608 


Percent 
of  total 
aliens 
regis- 
tered. 


100.00 


67.49 


.43 

.61 

.47 

3.91 

3.58 

2.55 

.03 

.78 

.15 

1.10 

2.30 

16.84 

1.46 

1.61 

.48 

20.86 

.35 

.04 


16.42 


.29 

.86 
4.97 

.70 
1.62 
1.14 
2.58 

.67 
3.69 


26.09 


19.38 

.52 

4.09 

2.10 


Aliens 

registered 

June  6, 

1917. 


1,616,812 


966,754 


6,684 

7,816 

6,178 

63,970 

46,764 

44,656 

834 

12,830 

2,503 

16,137 

84,949 

230,352 

13,647 

24,081 

8,935 

389,896 

6,062 

1,461 


235,746 


4,474 
16,149 
72,723 
12,007 
29,876 
18,629 
44,251 

8,090 
29,547 


414,312 


307,400 

7,066 

58,479 

41,368 


Aliens 

registered 

June  and 

August, 

1918. 


86,194 


64,309 


309 

979 

368 

3,486 

1,867 

1,166 

35 

304 

74 

1,047 

3,882 

20,682 

936 

1,444 

593 

16,670 

191 

187 


13,288 


541 

804 
3,698 

786 
1,426 
1,406 
2,622 

322 
1,686 


18,697 


13,342 

650 

2,794 

1,811 


Aliens 

registered 

Sept.  12, 

1918. 


2,174,077 
1,207,917 

9,706 
14,805 
11,768 
84,235 
90,348 
52,978 
317 
16,184 

3,096 
25,648 

'"461 ,937 

42,115 

36,909 

8,900 

4pl,937 

8,133 


387,667 


6,371 
16,504 

116,196 
14,398 
31,354 
24,286 
53,122 
13,476 

111,860 


578,603 


430,470 
12,168 
97,636 
38,429 
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Appendix  Table  26-A. — CloMifioation  o/alierUf  by  nalionalitUs. 


Total 

Cobelligerents 

Belgium 

China 

France 

Canada 

England 

Ireland 

New  Zealand 

Scotland 

Wales 

Other  BriUsh 

Greece 

Italy 

Japan 

Portugal 

Rounmnia 

Russia 

Serbia 

United  States  Indians 
(non-citizen) 

Neutrals 

Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica  

Denmark 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Spain/. 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

All  other 

Enemy 

Austria-Hungary 

Bulgaria 

(lerraany 

Turkey 


Aliens 
roistered 
June  5, 
1917,  to 
Septem- 
ber 11, 
1918. 


1,703,006 


1,021,063 


(1,993 

f,7W 

C,W« 

67,456 

48,631 

45,822 

13,224 

2,577 

17,184 

88,831 

251,034 

14,582 

25,525 

9,528 

406,566 

5,253 

1,648 

249,034 


5,015 
16,953 
76,421 
12,792 
31,302 
20,034 
46,873 

8,412 
31,232 

432,909 


Class  I 
aliens. 


414,389 


320, 742 

7,715 

61,2?J 

43,179 


311,895 


2,500 

1,313 

2,081 

24,077 

15,693 

20,639 

378 

4,714 

913 

5,540 

22,090 

104,358 

983 

3,391 

2,430 

98,473 

1,802 

490 


61,942 


1,093 
6,561 

10,129 
3,307 

10,897 
3,455 

15, 113 
2, 138 
9,249 


40,552 


23,596 
1,256 
5,278 

10,422 


Percent- 
age of 
total 
aliens. 


21.33 


Nonde- 

clarants, 

Class  I. 


253,795 


30.55 


35.75 
14.76 
31.79 
35.60 
32.27 
45.04 
43.50 
35.64 
36.50 
32.24 
24.87 
41.57 
67.41 
13.29 
25.50 
24.22 
34.30 

29.73 


24.87 


21.79 
38.70 
13.25 
25.85 
34.81 
17.25 
32.21 
25.42 
29.61 


9.37 


7.36 
16.28 

8.61 
24.14 


194,053 


1,256 
1.015 
1,174 

16,944 
8,875 
8,704 
157 
2,486 
501 
4,149 

13,123 

00,028 

751 

2,543 

1,185 

60,700 
1,121 

341 


25,918 


804 
3,010 
8,477 
1,520 
4,826 
2,621 
6,382 

956 
7,410 


23,718 


14,383 

870 

2,727 

5,738 


Percent- 
age of 
ChissI 
aliens. 


De- 
ferred 
classes, 
aliens. 


61.25   1,288,617 


62.22  ;    709,168 


50.24 
77.30 
56.42 
70.37 
56.55 
42.17 
41.53 
52.74 
53.13 
74.89 
50.41 
66.15 
76.40 
74.00 
48.77 
61.64 
62.21 

60.51 


41.84 


73.56 
46.01 
83.60 
46.24 
44.20 
76.86 
42.22 
44.71 
80.12 


58.40 


60.06 
60.27 
51.67 
55.06 


4,493 

7,481 

4,465 

43,370 

32,038 

25,183 

401 

8,510 

1,634 

11,644 

66,741 

146,670 

13,500 

22,134 

7,008 

308,003 

3,451 

1,158 


187,002 


3,022 
10,302 
66,202 

0,485 
20,405 
16,570 
31.760 

6,274 
21,083 


392,3.57 


207,146 

6,450 

55,005 

32,757 


Nonde- 

clarants, 

deferred. 


010,818 


Percent- 


deferred 
classes, 
ali«L<:. 


2,617 

7,070 

2,660 

30,010 

18,472 

11,001 

288 

4,415 
.1,007 

0,517 
56,033 
80,501 
12,114 
10,847 

4,420 
230,215 

2,746 

042 


135,366 


3,307 

6,776 
60,784 

5,704 
12,446 
16,112 
10,811 

3,003 
18.344 


209,700 


206,266 

5,810 

20,400 

2(i,246 


70.68 


505,683'    71.31 


68.25 
94.63 
60.57 
71.28 
56.08 
47.26 
58.66 
51.88 
61.63 
61.73 
85.90 
61.08 
80.08 
80.67 
62.27 
74.72 
70.57 

81.35 


72.36 


84.32 
66l67 
76.61 
61.00 
60l90 
91.15 
62.38 
54.08 
83.45 


UK.  76 


70.00 
90.00 
52.63 
80.12 


Appendix  Table  30-A.— .Vur/i6^r  of  diplomatic  requests  receirtd for  discharge  of  aliens^ 

by  countries. 


Argentina 
.\nstritt. .. 
Belgium. . 

Brazil 

Bulgaria. . 

Chile 

China 

Colombia. 

Cuba 

Denmark. 
Ecuador. . 
France. .. 


5  ! 
62 
5 

12] 
304  I 
2  I 
5 
7 
23 
241 
4 
3 


Ciermany . . . . 
(Jreat  Britain 

(Greece 

(Guatemala... 

Ilonduras 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Net  herlands. . 

Norway 

I'anama 

Persia 


8 

22 

110 

3 

2 

166 

13 

109 

85 

404 

4 

tU 


Peru 

Portugal 

Russia 

Santo  Domingo 

Siam 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switserluid 

Turkey 

Venesuela. 

Total 


4 

65 

1,433 

1 

2 
502 
216 
905 
071 

4 


5,852 
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Appbnddc  Tablb  31-A. — Married  regiateredy  deferred^  and  deferred  for  dependency. 


UxUtodStat^ 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

nilnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersev 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

PennsylTania 

Bbode  Inland 

South  Caiolina *. 

South  Dakota 

Tenneraee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washincrton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total  regis- 
trants Juno 
5, 1917, to 
Sept.  11, 
1918. 


10,679,814 


1, 


206,248 

40,517 
168,302 
332.593 

91,813 
175,026 

24,56) 

36,741 

94,792 
260,296 

45,982 
707,962 
283,843 
240,934 
167,486 
215,936 
180,226 

68,214 
136,5.52 
396,364 
411,596 
249,937 
157,607 
335,012 

97,762 
132,458 

13,044 

41,743 
332,885 

37,300 
120,332 
228,844 

73,341 
617,371 
191,236 

70,549 
902,996 

59,059 
144,701 

66,189 
213.427 
460,326 

46,901 

30,884 
206,190 
125,708 
142,174 
266,691 

25,151 


Total 
married. 


4,88-5,213 


111 
15 
92 

126 
40 

7o; 

11 
16; 


144 

is; 

314 
146 
106 

7» 
114 

88 

3o; 

65 

158 

185 

85 

82 

163 

31 

57 

3 

17 

1S2; 

17 

459 

122 

24 

289 

104 

28; 

412 

25 

78 

24 

115 

238 

21 

14 

95 

47 

69 

101 

9 


,886 
,776 
,188 
,364 
,369 
,251 
,227 
,358 
,362 
,090 
,555 
,150 
,342 
,873 
,660 
,548 
,789 
,405 
,485 
,988 
,485 
,537 
,544 
,191 
,721 
,246 
,588 
,860 
,770 
,647 
1,176 
,922 
,970 
,997 
,831 
1,383 
,581 
,452 
,968 
,625 
,664 
1,276 
,470 
,912 
,596 
,313 
1,841 
,912 
,179 


Percent- 
age of 
total 
regis- 
trants. 


45.72 


54.26 
38.93 
54.78 
37.99 
43.97 
40.14 
45.71 
44.52 
49.96 
65.36 
40.35 
44.37 
61.57 
44.36 
47.56 
63.06 
49.27 
44.57 
47.94 
39.91 
45.06 
34.23 
52.38 
48.71 
32.45 
43.20 
27.52 
42.79 
46.89 
47.04 
40.99 
53.72 
34.06 
46.97 
54.26 
40.23 
45.69 
43.10 
54.57 
37.20 
64.20 
51.77 
46.78 
48.29 
44.22 
36.64 
49.11 
88.21 
36.60 


Total 
married 
deferred. 


4,394,676 


93,786 
14,499 
76,925 

112, 758 
37^240 
65,364 
10,005 
13,533 
38,988 

122,468 
17,077 

286,200 

133,981 
98,227 
73,162 
97,088 
74,289 
28,211 
59,987 

145,906 

168,913 
79,337 
70,376 

145,495 

28,816 

52,205 

2,977 

16,404 

141,685 
14,628 

421,933 

111,554 
23,917 

265, 7:U 
90,ft53 
25,905 

380,832 
23,774 
66,232 
23,220 

102,151 

211,485 
19,905 
12,819 
85,852 
41,569 
63.253 
94,876 
8,195 


Percent- 
age of 
total 

married. 


90.00 


8^.82 
91.90 
«3.44 
89.23 
92.25 
93.03 
89.12 
82.73 
82.32 
84.99 

92.  a3 
91.10 
91.65 
91.91 
91.84 
84.76 
83.67 
92.78 
91.60 
91.77 
91.06 
92.75 
85.26 
89.16 
90.84 
91.19 
82.97 
91.86 
92.74 
83.36 
91.89 
90.75 
95.78 
91.63 
86.76 
91.27 
92.30 
93.41 
83.87 
94.29 
88.32 
88.76 
92.71 
85.96 
89.81 
87.86 
90.57 
93.10 
,89.27 


Total 
married 
deferred 
for  de- 
pendency. 


3,619,466 


80,629 
7,963 
74,049 
91,440 
31,067 
40,273 
7.364 
10,188 
30,501 

111,311 
14,993 

220,777 

113,096 
88,388 
63,162 
91,797 
70,751 
25,129 
49,176 

104.270 

134,116 
69,019 
64,659 

121,209 

25,766 

44,90» 

2,346 

12,923 

107,397 
11,616 

328,496 

101,147 
20,600 

211,644 
8^291 
22,683 

298.iri9 
187768 
56,153 
19,001 
91,845 

161,768 
17,819 
10,978 
75, 136 
34,815 
66,421 
80,636 
6,849 


Percwit- 

ageof 

total 

married 

deferred. 


82.36 


85.97 
54.92 
96.26 
81.09 
83.42 
61.62 
73.60 
75.28 
78.23 
90.89 
87.80 
77.14 
84.41 
89.98 
86.33 
94.66 
95.24 
89.08 
81.98 
71.46 
79.40 
88.99 
91.88 
83.31 
89.41 
86.01 
78.80 
78.77 
75.80 
79.40 
77.88 
90.67 
86.13 
79.66 
91.68 
87.66 
78.29 
78.94 
84.78 
81.83 
92.85 
76.49 
89.52 
85.64 
87.52 
83.75 
89.20 
84.99 
83.68 


d7250**--19 26 
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Appendix  Table  36-A. — Single  men  regUUredf   deferred  for  dependency,  and  recent 

marriages. 


United  States 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentuclcy 

Louisiana 

Maine..../ 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestVfrginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total  reg- 
istrants 
Junes, 
1917, to 
Sept.  11, 
m8. 


10,679,814 


206,248 

40,517 
168,302 
332,693 

91,813 
175,026 

24,563 

36,741 

94,792 
260,296 

45,982 
707,962 
281,843 
240,934 
167,486 
215,936 
180,226 

68,214 
136,552 
398,364 
411,596 
249,937 
157,607 
335,012 

97,762 
132,458 

13,044 

41,743 
332,895 

37,300 

1,120,332 

228,844 

73,341 
617,371 
19J,236 

70,549 
902,996 

59,059 
144, 701 

66,189 
213,427 
460,320 

46,901 

30,884 
206,190 
125,708 
142, 174 
266,691 

25,151 


Single 
regis- 
trants. 


5,796,601 


Per- 
centage 
of  total 

regis- 
trants. 


94, 

362 

24, 

741 

76 

114 

206, 

229 

61, 

444 

104, 

775 

13 

336 

20 

383 

47, 

430 

116 

206 

27 

427 

393, 

812 

137, 

501 

134, 

061 

87, 

826 

101, 

388 

91. 

437 

37, 

809 

71. 

067 

239, 

376 

226, 

111 

164, 

400 

75, 

063 

171. 

821 

66, 

041 

75, 

212 

9, 

456 

2:J. 

883 

180, 

125 

19, 

753 

661, 

156 

105, 

922 

48, 

371 

327, 

374 

88, 

405 

42, 

166 

490, 

415 

33, 

607 

65, 

733 

41, 

564 

97, 

773 

222, 

050 

25 

431 

15 

972 

no 

594 

78, 

395 

72, 

333 

164, 

779 

15 

972 

54.28 


45.76 
61.06 
45.23 
62.01 
56.03 
59.87 
54.30 
55.48 
50.04 
44.64 
59.65 
55.62 
48.45 
55.65 
52.43 
46.96 
50.74 
55.43 
52.03 
60.08 
54.93 
65.79 
47.03 
51.29 
67.55 
56.76 
72.52 
57.23 
64.11 
62.96 
59.03 
46.29 
65.95 
53.02 
45.76 
59.77 
64.31 
66.90 
45.43 
62.79 
45.82 
48.24 
64.22 
51.72 
63.63 
62.37 
50.87 
61.78 
63.51 


Single 
deferred 

for 
depend- 
ency 


Per- 
centage 
of  .•tingle 

regis- 
trants. 


284,267 


5,018 

692 

3,600 

11,257 

3,212 

4,694 

495 

834 
2,630 
6,788 

762 
20,127 
5,352 
3,265 
3,348 
5,283 
5,001 
1,470 
3,625 
11,326 
9,443 
5,991 
2,977 
10,440 
2,334 
1,754 

288 

1.118 

10,241 

702 

44,999 

5,844 

1,061 

17,526 

3,2n 

1,168 

24,153 

2,164 

2,946 

832 

6,044 

12.397 

883 

479 
6,443 
2,464 
2,617 
4,860 

243 


4.90 


5.32 
2.79 
4.60 
6.46 
6.24 
4.48 
3.71 
4.09 
5.55 
5.84 
2.78 
5.11 
3.80 
2.44 
3.81 
6.21 
6.47 
3.89 
4.96 
4.73 
4.18 
3.64 
3.97 
6.08 
3.53 
2.33 
3.05 
4.68 
6.69 
3.56 
6.81 
5.52 
2.19 
5.35 
3.71 
2.77 
4.93 
6.44 
4.48 
2.00 
6.18 
6.58 
3.47 
3.00 
5.83 
3.14 
3.62 
2.95 
1.52 


Recent 
mar- 
riages. 


344,872 


10,223 
1,040 
9,858 
8,059 
2,540 
3,140 
851 
1,390 
2,128 

10,828 
1,665 

18,740 
9,370 
8,982 
7,695 
9,563 
6.871 
1,646 
4,881 
9,027 

11,118 
6,872 
6,268 

12,395 
2,373 
4,641 
231 
937 
7,656 
1,093 

27,893 
7,652 
1,501 

24,490 
8,588 
2,148 

25,148 
1,179 
4,572 
2,017 

13,449 

18,753 
2,165 
677 
7,224 
3,978 
6,154 
6,033 
552 


Per- 
centage 
of  total 

re^ 
tnmts. 


3.23 


4.96 
2.57 
5.85 
2.42 
2.77 
1.70 
3.46 
3.78 
2.24 
4.16 
3.40 
2.65 
3.30 
3.73 
4.59 
4.43 
3.81 
2.41 
3.57 
2.27 
2.70 
2.75 
3.98 
3.70 
2.43 
3.50 
1.77 
2.24 
2.27 
2.03 
2.40 
3.30 
2.05 
3.97 
4.45 
3.04 
2.78 
2.00 
3.16 
3.05 
6.30 
4.07 
4.62 
1.87 
3.50 
3.16 
3.62 
2.26 
2.19 


Reclas- 
sified 

to 
Class  I. 


122,563 


3,851 

29S 
2,475 
3,136 
1,050 
1,076 

220 

732 

751 
7,650 

576 
7,452 
2,076 
2,801 
2,153 
4,941 
2.658 

760 
1,604 
4,037 
4,080 
2,625 
2,466 
1,096 

072 

1,335 

SS 

424 
2,752 

637 
0,744 
2,540 

482 
7,340 
2,710 

846 
8,558 

432 
1,707 

933 
2,848 
7,853 

838 

157 
2,090 
1,536 
1,362 
2,647 

157 


Per- 
c«ntae» 
of  re- 
cent 


35.54 


37.67 
2&18 
25.11 
38.01 
41.69 
34.27 
26.01 
62.06 
35.20 
70.65 
36.81 
30.75 
31.73 
32.19 
27.96 
51.67 
38.68 
46.17 
34.71 
44.72 
36.78 
38.20 
30.34 
8.84 
40.06 
28.77 
38.10 
45.26 
36.42 
49.  U 
34.93 
33.63 
32.  U 
30.01 
31.56 
39.39 
34.03 
36.64 
37.34 
46.26 
21.18 
41.88 
38.71 
27.21 
28.93 
38.61 
26.43 
43.88 
28.44 
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Appbndix  Tablb  42-A. — Industrial  Index — Statistical  Summary  of  Occupa- 
tions, BT  Classes. 

1.  The  follo¥niig  table  (Appendix  Table  42-A)  ahowa  the  occupational  distribu- 
tion of  registrants,  as  between  Class  I  and^the  deferred  classes,  by  totals  for  each 
occupation;  there  is  also  shown,  for  each  of  the  occupations  represented,  the  total 
number  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes;  this  was  obtained  by  projection  from 
the  thirteenth  census,  1910,  Voliune  IV,  *' Population;  Occupation  Statistics." 
These  three  series  of  figures  will  exhibit  the  ratio  of  the  entire  body  of  registrants  to 
persons  of  all  ages,  within  each  occupation,  and  also  the  ratio  of  Class  I,  for  each 
occupation,  both  to  the  total  number  of  registrants  and  to  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons of  all  ages. 

The  registration  represented  is  only  the  first  registration,  viz,  that  of  June  5,  1917, 
covering  ages  21-30,  beginning  with  December  15,  1917,  and  thus  excluding  all  those 
who  before  that  date  were  sent  to  camps,  deceased,  deserters,  etc. ;  the  second  regis- 
tration, covering  ages  21  on  June  5,  1918,  and  the  third  registration,  covering  ages 
lS-20  and  32-45,  on  September  12,  1918,  are  not  represented. 

2.  The  first  line  of  the  Table  shows  the  above  figures  and  ratio  for  the  total  of  all 
occupations.  In  this  line,  as  in  all  the  specific  occupations,  it  must  be  noted  that 
Class  I  exceeds  in  numbers  the  actual  facts,  by  about  10  per  cent.  This  is  because 
the  cards  for  tlie  industrial  index  were  transcribed  between  January  and  April,  1918, 
and  during  that  period  the  physical  examinations  in  various  regions  had  not  been 
completed;  therefore,  assuming  that  one-half  of  the  Class  I  men  thus  carded  had 
not  been  physically  examined,  and  taking  25  per  cent  as  the  probable  figure  for 
physical  rejections  from  Class  I  to  Class  V,  Class  I  figures  are  not  less  than  10  per  cent 
and  probably  12  per  cent  too  high.  This  will  bring  it  down  to  a  figure  consonant 
with  the  final  classification  figures  shown  in  the  text  of  this  report.  The  number 
thus  discounted  from  Class  I  should  be  transferred  to  Class  V,  thereby  increasing 
correspondingly  the  total  in  the  column  for  deferred  classes. 

3.  The  industrial  index  was  compiled  for  four  main  purposes.  The  first  was  to 
assist  in  the  individual  selection,  by  local  boards,  under  directions  from  the  Provost 
Marshal  General's  Ofiice,  of  registrants  qualified  by  occupational  experience  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  several  staff  corps  and  also,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  the  line  divisions. 
The  second  main  purpose  was  to  enable  the  selective  service  officials  to  defer  the 
calling  of  specific  occupational  groups,  whenever  either  the  Army  needs  required 
them  to  be  held  in  reserve  for  future  calls  or  the  industrial  needs  required  them  to  be 
deferred  permanently,  ^he  third  main  purpose  was  to  enable  the  local  quotas,  levied 
upon  the  principle  of  the  joint  resolution  of  May  16,  1918  (''to  call  into  immediate 
military  service  persons  classed  as  skilled  experts  in  industry  or  agriculture  however 
classified  and  wherever  residing")  to  be  so  equitably  adjusted,  if  the  need  arose,  as  to 
interfere  least  with  the  variant  industrial  conditions.  The  fourth  main  piu^ose  was 
to  provide  an  accurate  survey  of  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  industries  and  occupations 
for  whatever  purpose  of  policy  might  prove  important. 

The  industrial  index  was  used  to  only  a  small  extent  for  the  first  two  of  these  pur- 
poses, partly  because  it  could  not  be  made  completely  ready  in  season,  but  mainly 
because  the  special  requisitions,  issuing  from  the  General  Staff,  for  registrants  of 
occupational  skill  proved  to  be  comparatively  small  in  number  (as  shown  in  Chapter 
VTII  of  this  report),  and  also  because  the  industrial  situation  never  reached  such  a 
point  when  measiures  of  temporary  or  permanent  deferment  of  specific  occupational 
groups  proved  to  be  necessary.  The  index  was  not  used  for  the  third-named  purpose, 
because  the  rapidity  with  which  the  large  levies  of  May,  June,  July  and  August  were 
nused,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  sparing  any  numbers  of  Class  I  from  mili- 
tary service,  made  any  such  allotment  of  quotas  useless;  nor  did  the  industrial  situa- 
tion call  for  such  allowances. 
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For  the  fourth-named  purpose  the  industrial  index  is  now  given  publicity.  How 
far  the  historian,  the  economist,  and  other  investigators  may  find  a  use  for  it  can 
not  be  foretold.  But  as  it  represents  the  only  existing  calculation  of  its  kind  for 
the  United  States,  it  seems  necessary  to  place  it  here  at  the  disposal  of  all  the  pereoiis 
who  may  have  use  for  it. 

4.  The  data  on  which  the  industrial  index  was  based  were  contained  in  the  ques- 
tionnaires filed  by  the  registrants;  from  those  questionnaires  were  extracted  the  facts 
as  to  age,  education,  occupation,  etc.,  and  these  were  transcribed  onto  an  occupational 
card,  so-called,  at  the  respective  local  boards.  These  cards  were  forwarded  to  the 
Provost  Marshal  General's  Office,  and  were  there  assembled  by  occupations. 

5.  For  the  classification  of  occupations  the  Census  ''Index  of  Occupations,  Alpha- 
betical and  Classified,*'  1915,  was  used.  The  key  numbers  given  in  the  following 
statistical  summary  correspond  to  the  key  numbers  in  the  census  index;  and  the  totals 
given  in  colimin  3  (persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes)  are  made  up  from  the  figures  given 
in  Volume  I V  ( "  Population ;  Occupation  Statistics  '* )  of  the  thirteenth  census.  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  was  it  possible  to  establish  correct  ratios  between  the  registrants  in  a 
given  occupation  to  the  total  persons  of  all  ages  in  that  occupation,  forming  the  basis 
of  the  percentage.  No  compilation  of  statistics  as  to  the  effect  of  the  draft  on  industry 
can  be  of  reliable  service  (certainly  not  for  the  entire  national  body  of  occupations), 
imless  the  classification  employed  is  identical  with  the  Census  Bureau  classification; 
and  this  was  the  reason  for  adopting  and  adhering  exclusively  to  this  system  of  classi- 
fication. 

In  the  actual  filing  of  the  occupational  cards  the  respective  occupations  were  further 
subdivided,  by  adding  a  fourth  digit,  so  as  to  make  possible  the  accurate  location  of 
persons  possessing  the  requisite  kind  of  detailed  skill;  for  example,  under  * '  machinists " 
it  was  possible  within  a  few  hours  to  locate  200  automatic  screw  machine  operators  for 
the  purposes  of  an  ordnance  factory.  In  any  practical  use  of  an  index  like  this  one, 
such  a  further  subdivision  by  a  fourth  digit  would  be  necessary.  The  possibilities 
of  the  system  are  extensive;  but  it  requires  necessarily  a  coordination  with  the 
classification  employed  by  any  other  agency  whose  needs  are  to  be  served.  The 
committee  on  classification  of  personnel,  in  the  Office  of  The  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army,  did  not  employ  the  census  classification,  and  coordination  with  their  work 
was,  therefore,  impracticable. 

The  key  number  lines  bearing  the  suflix  A  (122A,  etc.)  represent  special  combina- 
tions of  partial  occupational  groups  prepared  for  certain  purposes,  and  do  not  enter 
into  the  national  total  for  each  column. 

For  the  precise  meaning  and  scope  of  the  occupational  descriptive  names  used, 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  census  index  above  cited.  For  the  study  of  the 
results  for  an  entire  industry,  it  is  indispensable  to  refer  to  that  index. 

6.  The  occupational  cards  were  placed  in  the  files  first  by  occupations,  and  then 
within  each  occupation  by  States  and  by  local  boards;  the  entire  mass,  however, 
being  first  divided  into  two  parts,  one  representing  Class  I  and  the  few  deferred  classes 
which,  imder  the  law,  were  liable  to  call  irrespective  of  deferment  (Pile  1),  and  the 
second  part  representing  the  remainder  of  the  deferred  classes  (Pile  2).  The  national 
totals  represented  in  the  ensuing  table  were  made  up  by  adding  the  totals  for  each 
of  these  two  parts  or  ''piles."  The  totals  for  these  separate  piles  were  carried  in  a 
statistical  simimary  known  as  the  "interim  ledger;'*  the  combined  totals  for  the  two 
piles  were  carried  in  the  "final  ledger."  The  figures  given  in  the  ensuing  table 
reproduce  the  final  ledger.  The  occupational  cards  forming  the  industrial  index  will 
be  retained  in  the  custody  of  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army. 
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Afpbndix  Ta'blb  4^A. — Industrial  iruUx — Statistical  summary   of  occupations,    by 

classes. 


Key 

No. 


(1) 


1000 
010 

022 
023 

035 
*(M3 

045 

066 
075 

«079 
085 
088 

067 
088 

»080 

100 

101 

110 

111 

113 
■122 
'133 
■144 

*155 
M160 
•122A 
»133A 
■144  A 
•155  A 
"166 
ttl67 

188 
180 

»100 


OocupaUon. 


(2) 


AUoooapatlona. 


and 


Unknown 

Dairy    farmers,    foremen 
ana  laborers 

Farmers 

Turpentine  farmers 
laborers 

Foresters 

Fruit    growers,    florists, 
orchard  men 

Landscape  gardeners  and 
architects 

Lumbennen  and  nUTtsmen. 

Owners  and  managers  of 
timber  and  log  camps. . . 

Stock  raisers 

Apiarists 

Com  filers,  hay  balers, 
grain  thrasners 

Farm  ditdiers 

Poultry  raisers  and  poultry 
yardlaborers. 

Pigeon  fanciers  and  per- 
sons n.  o.  s. 

Foremen  mines,  oil  and 
gas  wells,  salt  works 

Inspectors,  mine,  quarry . . 

Managers,  mine 

Officials,  mine 

Operators,  mine 

Coal  mine  operatives 

Copper  mine  operatives . . . 

Ooia    and    sUw    mine 
operati  ves 

Iron  mine  operatives 

Coal  mine  repairmen 

All  coal  mine  operatives. . . 

All  copper  mine  operatives 

All  gold  and  silver  miners. 

Iron  miners 

Lead  and  zinc  operatives. . 

Mines  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied  .\v;.. 

Oil  and  gas  well  operatives. 
Salt  weUs  and  works  oper- 
atives  — ... 

Crusher  operators 


Male  em- 
ployees 
of  all 
ages. 


(3) 


43,206,912 


(*) 

112,603 
13,«33,161 

31,690 
4,982 

314,497 

4,360 
168,164 

9,120 

132,820 

2,467 

6,460 
17,477 

17,602 

(«) 

25,463 
1,375 

11,268 
1,321 

16,430 
706,012 

45,160 

63.751 
57.043 

(6 
706,012 

45,160 
63,751 
67,  W3 
22,400 

31,030 
29,396 

5,020 


Ages  21-30 
within  selec- 
tive service 
law  as  classi- 
fied, 1918. 


Num- 
ber. 


(4) 


8,577,719 


277,121 

26,362 
2,478,802 

4,534 
1,312 

21,004 

689 
42,358 

261 

31,258 

147 

1,112 
1,247 

2,341 

808 

2,213 
219 

1,360 

104 

472 

58,472 

2,468 

890 

4,117 

356 

199,148 

11,109 

13,075 

15,115 

928 

8,023 
6,951 

672 
173 


Per 
cent 
of  all 
ages. 

(5) 


SO 


5,897,722 


23 

18 

14 
26 


16 
25 

2.9 
24 
6 

17 

7 

13 


9 

16 
12 

8 

2.8 

8 

5 

1.4 

7 


Deferred  classes 
within  selective 
service  law. 


Num- 
ber. 


(6) 


28 
24 
20 
26 
4 

25 
24 

13 


185,527 

19,647 
1,734,729 

1,924 
8S3 

14,570 

414 
26,363 

206 

19,643 

25 

678 
665 

1,503 

429 

1,786 

143 

1,055 

79 

337 

35,768 

1,495 

479 

2,810 

284 

147,004 

8,328 

10, 107 

11,606 

390 

1,606 
4,546 

508 
143 


Per 

cent 

of 

ages 
21-3a 

(7) 


69 


67 

75 
70 

42 

67 

69 

60 
62 

79 
63 
17 

61 
53 

64 

53 

80 
65 
78 
76 
71 
61 
60 

53 

68 
80 
74 
75 
77 
78 
42 

20 
65 

76 
82 


Per 
cent 
ofaU 
ages. 

(8) 


H 


2,679,907 


17 
13 

6 
18 


9 
16 

2.3 
15 
1 

10 
4 

8 


7 
10 
9 
6 
2 
5 
3 


.8 


21 
18 
15 
20 
2 

5 
16 

10 


Class  I  within  selec- 
tive service  law. 


Num- 
ber. 


(9) 


91,594 

6,715 
744,073 

2,610 
429 

6,434 

275 
15,996 

55 

11,615 
122 

434 

682 

838 
379 

427 

76 
304 

25 

135 

22,704 

973 

420 

1,307 

72 

52,144 

2,781 

2,968 

3,609 

538 

6,417 
2,405 

104 
30 


Per 
cent 

of 

ages 
21-30. 

(10) 


31 


33 

25 
30 

58 
33 

31 

40 
38 

21 

37 
83 

39 

47 

36 

47 

20 
35 
22 
24 
29 
39 
40 

47 
32 
20 
36 
25 
23 
24 
58 

80 
35 

24 

18 


Per 
cent 
of  all 
ages. 

(11) 


6 
5 

8 
8 


6 
9 


.6 


9 
5 

7 
3 


2 
6 
3 
2 


.8 


3 
2 


.6 


2 


7 
6 
5 
6 
2 

20 
8 

3 


1  No  census  figure  given, 
s  No  data. 

*  Includes  027, 028,  042,  044,  054,  055,  056,  and  057. 
4  Includes  077. 

*  Cards  were  combed  from  088  and  080  (Census  title  "Other  and  not  spedfled  pursuits")- 

*  To  obtain  122A  ^all  coal  mine  operatives)  enter  in  columns  4, 6,  and  9,  the  T.  L.  items  of  Key  No.  122 
plus  71)  per  cent  of  the  I.  L.  totals  of  the  correspondmg  items  of  Key  Nos.  190-199,  inclusive,  plus  the  oor- 
reBponding  items  of  Key  No.  160. 

V  To  obtain  133A  (all  copper  mine  operatives)  enter  in  columns  4.  6,  and  9,  the  L  L.  items  of  Key 
No.  133  plus  4.4  per  cent  of  tne  I.  L.  totals  of  the  corresponding  items  of  Key  Nos.  190-199,  inclusive. 

*  To  obtain  144A  (all  gold  and  silver  operatives)  enter  in  columns  4,  6,  and  9,  the  I.  L.  Items  of  Key 
No.  144  plus  6.2  per  cent  of  the  L  L.  totals  of  the  corresponding  items  of  Key  Nos.  190-199,  inclusive. 

*  To  obtain  155A  (all  Iron  mine  operatives)  enter  in  columns  4,  6.  and  9,  the  I.  L.  items  of  Key  No. 
155  plus  5.6  per  cent  of  the  I.  L.  totals  of  the  corresponding  items  of  Key  Nos.  190-199,  inohisive. 

'•Combed  from  Key  No.  122. 

^  To  obtain  166A  (all  lead  and  dnc  mine  operatives)  enter  in  cohinms  4.  6,  and  9,  the  I.  L.  items  of 
Kev  No.  166  plus  2.2  per  cent  of  the  I.  L.  totals  of  the  corresponding  items  of  Key  Nos.  190-199,  inclusive. 

It  To  obtain  167A  (all  other  mine  operators)  enter  in  columns  4. 6,  and  9,  the  i.  L.  items  of  Key  No.  167 
plm  3.1  per  cent  of  the  I.  L.  totals  of  the  correnMmding  items  of  Key  Nos.  190-109,  inclusive. 

u  Combed  ftom  122, 138, 144, 156, 166,  and  177. 
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Appevdix  Table  4 2- A. — Industrial  index — Statistical  summary   of  occupations ,    hy 

c^««»— Continued . 


Key 
No. 


(1) 


U66A 
M67A 

191 

192 

193 

lot* 

195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
202 

<203- 

311 
6209- 

511 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 

215 

216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 

222 
•223 
•229 
•223 

229 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

230 


231 

232 

233 

234 

235) 

238 

322 

325 

239 

240 

241 

242 


Occupation. 


(2) 


Male  em- 
ployees 
ofaU 


(3) 


All  lead  and  zinc  miners... 
All  other  mine  operatives.. 

Dieeers  and  muckers 

Drill  nmners I 

Blasters,  demolition,  and  ' 

powder  men 

Laborers ; 

Miners ' 

Quarrymen ! 

Timbermen • 

Topmen " 

I'racklayers 

Apprentices   to  building  | 

and  hand  trades \ 

VMachinists 

fAuto  and  gas  engine  me- 
\    chanics 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Forgemen 

Boilermakers 

Brick  or  stone  masons 

Builder  and  building  con- 
tractors   

Butchers 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpenters 

Printers 

Coopers 

Dressmakers  and  milUners 
(not  in  factory) 

Dyers 

E  fectridans 

Electrical  engineers 

TEIectridans  and  electrical 
\    engineers 

Electrotypers 

lithographers 

Mechanical  eng^eers 

Enginemen 

Eno'avers 

Buffers     and     polishers 
f  metal) , 

Filers  (metal ) 

G  rlnders 

Firemen 

Construction  foremen. ... 


} 


} 


Molders,  casters,  puddlers, 
heaters,  etc 


Glass  blowers 

Goldsmiths  and  silver- 
smiths   

Jewelers  and  lapidaries 
(factory) 

Jewelers  and  watchmakers 
(not  in  factory) 


22,409 
31,930 

(») 

(«) 

?'^ 

(») 

(») 
92,966 

(') 
(v 
(') 

90,760 
550,604 

(?) 

102,960 

267,736 

8,660 

51,475 

194,812 

200,585 

18,803 

48,175 

939,688 

146,727 

29,094 

516, 743 
16,157 


} 


155,847 

5,023 
9,358 

16,691 
365,697 

16,063 

35,070 

11,771 

10, 113 

127,935 

301,362 

180, 714 

17,888 

6,630 

12,225 

18,614 


Aees  21-30 
within  selec- 
tive service 
law  as  classi- 
fied, 1918. 


Num- 
ber. 


(4) 


5,249 
14,111 
54,024 

7,696 

1,082 
26,371 
92,787 

5,.'i07 

4,556 
486 

2,723 

1,023 
251,933 

95,466 

40,479 
47,727 
6,991 
35,264 
33,379 

8,699 
3,375 

19,675 
144,794 

47,370 
5,331 

176 

3,007 

72,287 

8,300 

80,587 

3,306 
3,494 
7,818 
46,383 
4,600 

9,013 

3,459 

4,094 

40,526 

38, 9n 

69,720 

3,773 

991 
2,355 
7,835 


Per 
cent 
of  all 
ages. 

(5) 


23 
44 


6 


1.1 
46 


39 
18 
80 
49 
18 

4 

13 
40 
15 
33 
18 


19 


.03 


53 

44 

37 
47 

17 
38 

36 
31 
40 
33 
14 


39 

15 
15 

19 
42 


Deferred  classes 
within  selective 
service  law. 


Num- 
ber. 


(6) 


3,807 

6,420 

37,105 

6,407 

1,191 
22,922 
78,462 

3,67S 

3,378 
359 

1,746 

129 
190,379 

58,571 

29,546 
85,908 
5,471 
18,533 
23,176 

6,441 

926 

14,670 

101,306 

31,200 

3,651 

146 

2,373 

50,148 

6,353 

56,500 

1,443 
1,626 
6,363 
33,851 
3,354 

8,931 

1,779 

3,719 

27,070 

23,434 

54,334 

1,999 

664 

1,674 

5,090 


Per 

cent 

of 

a^es 
21-30. 

(7) 


72 

17 

45 

20 

69 

83 

60 

87 

«» 

65 

4 

•74 

53 

04 

••••"" 

12 
75 

61 

73 
75 
78 
73 
70 

74 
41 
74 
70 
66 
70 

83 
76 
69 

77 

70 

65 
65 
81 
70 
72 

99 
73 
66 
67 
81 

78 

73 
67 
71 
65 


Per 
cent 
of  all 
ages. 

(8) 


.3 


35 


39 
13 
63 
36 
13 

3 
4 

30 
10 
31 
13 


14 


.03 


36 

38 
17 
38 
13 
31 

35 
16 
27 

21 
11 


30 

11 
10 
14 
27 


Class  I  within 
tlve  service  laiw. 


Num- 
ber. 


(9) 


1,442 

7,691 

16,919 

1,289 

791 

3,449 

14,325 

1,919 

1,178 

237 

977 

894 
61,554 

36,895 

10,933 

11,817 

1,520 

6,742 

10,103 

2,258 
1,349 
5,006 
43,568 
16,170 
1,570 

30 

734 

22,139 

1,948 

24,067 

763 
868 

1,456 
13,612 

1,246 

92 

680 

1,375 

13,456 

6,537 

16,496 

774 

327 

681 

2,745 


Per 

cent 

of 

ages 
21 -3a 

(10) 


of  all 


(11) 


28 

6 

55 

24 

31 

17 

40 

13 

15 

35 

2 

26 

47 

36 

88 

.9 

25 

11 

39 

27 

10 

26 

5 

22 

17 

27 

13 

30 

6 

26 

1 

59 

8 

26 

10 

30 

6 

34 

11 

30 

5 

17 

.m 

26 

5 

31 

23 

30 

16 

35 

16 

36 

10 

19 

9 

30 

5 

28 

7 

1 

2 

28 

5 

34 

13 

33 

11 

19 

8 

22 

9 

28 

4 

33 

5 

29 

6 

36 

16 

1  To  obtain  166A  (all  lead  and  zine  mine  opeiatives)  enter  in  columns  4,  6,  and  9,  the  I.  L.  items  of  Key 
No.  166  plus  2.2 per  cent  of  the  I.  L.  totals  of  the  corresponding  items  of  Key  Nos.  190-199,  inclusive. 

« To  on  tain  167A  (all  other  mine  operators)  enter  in  columns  A,  6,  and  9,  the  I.  L.  items  of  Key  No.  167 
plus  3.1  per  cent  of  the  I.  L.  total  of  the  corresponding  items  of  Key  Nos.  190-199,  inclusive. 

s  No  data. 

*  Combed  from  202,311,  and  318. 
^  Census  figure  not  given. 

•  In  census  223  and  229  are  given  as  one  group.  For  statistical  purposes  they  have  been  combined  in 
I'rovost  Marshal  General's  index.    In  census  index,  229  appears  as  a  newly  created  number. 
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Appendix  Tablb  42-A. — Industrial  index — Statistical  summary    of  occupations,  by 

cfaMM---Continued . 


Key 
No. 


(1) 


243 

214 

245 

255 

266 

257 

258 

2S9 

263 
264 
265 

266 

270 

271 

275 
276 
277 

278 

280 

281 

282 

283 

284 

290 
291 

292 

293 

294 

295 

296 

297 

300 
301 

302 
305 
309 
810 
312 

313 


Oocapation. 


(2) 

General  and  not  q>ecified 
laborers 

Btiilding  and  hand  trades, 
laborers  and  helpers 

Fertiliser  factor!^  (labor- 
ers)   

Automobile  factories  (la- 
borers)  

Blast  furnaces  and  rolling 
mills  (laborers) 

C^  and  railroad  shop  (la- 
borers)   

Wagon  and  carriage  fac- 
tory (laborers) 

(Laborers)  other  iron  and 
steel  fact(Mlos 

'Laborers)  brass  mills 

'  Laborers  icopper  factories 

*Lftb(Hers)  lead  and  dnc 
factories 

(Laboarers)  tin  and  enamel 
ware  factory 

(Laborers)  furniture,  pi- 
anp,  organ  factories 

(Laborers)  saw  and  plan- 
ing mills 

'Laborers)  cotton  mills. . . . 
Laborers)  silk  mills 

! Laborers)    woolen    and 
worsted  mills 

(Laborers)  other  textile 
mills 

(Laborers)  charcoal  and 
ooke  works 

(Laborers)  dgar  and  to- 
bacco factories 

(Laborers)  clothing  indus- 
tries  

(Laborers)  electric  light 
and  power  plants 

(Laborers)  electrical  Sup- 
ply toctorles 

(Liaborers)  bakeries 

(Laborers)     butter    and 
cheese  factories 

(Laborers)  fish  curing  and 
packing 

(Liaborers)  flour  and  grain 
mills :..... 

(Laborers)  fruit  and  vege- 
table, canning,  etc 

(Laborers)  slaughter  and 
packing  houses 

(IjEtbdrers)  sugar  factorira 
and  refineries 

(Laborers)  other  food  fac- 
tories  

(Laborers)  gas  works 

(Laborers)  liquor  and  bev- 
erage industries 

(Laborers)  oil  refineries 

(Laborers  )rub1)er  factories . 

(Laborers)  other  factories. . 

txjomfljcers 

Tool  makers  and  die  sink- 
ers  

Hanafers    and    superin- 
tendents, manufacturing 


Male  em- 
ployees 
ofaU 
ages. 


(3) 


999,899 
72,245 
11,324 
18,150 

232,750 

55,593 

14,250 

234,638 
12,617 
13,324 

9,136 

8,725 

32,288 

299,163 

41,974 

4,367 

14,133 

38,242 

13,163 

18,850 

11,776 

9,402 

13,149 
5,186 

5,538 

5,600 

10,629 

5,370 

38,988 

10,068 

12,935 
17,881 

21,685 
12,897 
15,578 
172,899 
15,242 

10,652 

119,841 


Aces  21^30 
within  selec- 
tive service 
law  as  classi- 
fied, 1918. 


Num- 
ber. 


(4) 


214, 117 

12,852 

2,004 

7,561 

53,975 

3,685 

894 

55,153 
4,441 
3,328 

1,814 

2,497 

3,547 

35,996 

8,576 

921 

2,411 

6,878 

1,148 

3,385 

896 

2,267 

4,644 
1,440 

823 

252 

1,994 

711 

11,714 

2,960 

3,664 

2,  <mi 

2,916 
6,205 
7,517 
22,258 
2,384 

18,388 

22,901 


Per 
cent 
of  all 
ages. 

(.■) 


21 
17 
18 
42 
23 
7 
6 

24 

35 
25 

20 

29 

11 

12 
20 
21 

17 

18 

9 
18 

8 

24 

35 
27 

15 

5 

19 

13 

30 

29 

28 
14 

13 
48 
48 
13 
17 


19 


Deferred  classes 
within  selective 
service  law. 


• 

Per 

Num- 
ber. 

cent 
of 

ages 

2l-3a 

(6) 

(7) 

122,081 

57 

5,621 

44 

975 

49 

5,979 

79 

41,017 

76 

2,n6 

75 

600 

68 

40,825 

74 

2,938 

66 

2,791 

84 

1,444 

80 

1,854 

74 

2,386 

67 

18,221 

51 

5,945 

69 

585 

64 

2,054 

85 

4,973 

72 

827 

72 

1,692 

50 

543 

61 

1,443 

63 

3,471 

75 

939 

65 

561 

68 

145 

57 

1,376 

60 

461 

65 

8,409 

72 

2,106 

71 

2,392 

65 

1,948 

75 

1,883 

65 

4,108 

66 

5,451 

73 

14,239 

64 

2.139 

83 

13,500 

73 

18,191 

79 

Per 

cent 
ofaU 
ages. 

(S) 


12 

.. 

9 

33 

18 

5 

4 

17 
23 
21 

16 

21 

7 

6 
14 
13 

15 

13 

6 

9 

5 

15 

26 
18 

10 
3 

13 
9 

22 

21 

18 
11 

9 
32 
35 

8 
14 


15 


Class  I  within  selec- 
tive service  law. 


Num- 
ber. 


(9) 


Per 
cent 

of 

ages 
21-3a 

(10) 


92,036 

7,231 

1,029 

1,582 

12,958 

909 

2«5 

14,328 

l,.'i03 

537 

370 

643 

1,161 

17,775 

2,631 

336 

357 
1,905 

321 
1,693 

353 

824 

1,173 
501 

262 

107 

618 

250 

3,305 

852 

1,272 
644 

1,033 
2,102 
2,066 
8,019 
445 

4,888 

4,710 


43 

56 

51 

21 

24 

26 

32 

26 
34 
16 

20 

26 

49 
31 
36 

15 

28 

28 

50 

39 

37 

25 
35 

32 

43 

31 

35 

28 

29 

35 
25 

35 
34 
27 
36 
17 

27 

21 


Per 
cent 
OfaU 
ages. 

(11) 


9 

10 

9 

9 

5 

2 

2 

7 

12 

4 

4 

8 

4 

6 
6 
8 

2 

a 

3 

9 

3 

9 

9 
9 

5 

2 

6 
4 

8 

8 

10 
3 

4 

16 

13 

5 

3 
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Appendix  Table  42-A. — Industrial  index — Statistical  summary  of  occupations^     bjf 

classes — Gontinaed . 


Key 
No. 


(1) 


314 
315 
316 
317 
1318 
*31Q 
320 

321 

326 
327 

*328 
330 
331 

332 
333 

334 

335 
336 
337 
340 
341 

342 

344 

.  345 

346 
347 

348 

349 
355 
356 

357 

360 
361 

362 
363 

364 

365 

366 

«368 
369 

370 


Oocapatlon. 


(2) 


Manufacturers 

Manulactuiing  officials 

O  unsmiths 

Wheelwrights 

Miscellaneous  mechanics. . 

MiUwrights 

Miller,  grain,  flour,  feed, 

etc 

Milliners  and    millinery 

dealers 

Oilers  of  machinery 

Enamelers,  lacquerers,  and 

Japanners 

Painters 

Paper  hangers 

Faitem  and  model  makers, 

wood  and  metal 

Plasterers 

Plumbers,  gas  and  steam 

fitters 


Pressmen,  printing 

Roller  and  roll  hands 

Roofer  and  slaters 

Sawyers 

(Semiskilled )  paint  factory 

(Semiskilled)  powder,car- 
cartrid^e,  etc.,  foctory . . . 

(Somlskillod)  other  chem- 
ical factories 

(Semiskilled)  cigar  and  to- 
bacco factory 

(Semiskilled)  brick,  tile, 
or  terra-cotta  factory 

f  Somiskilled )  glass  factory . 

(Semiskilled)    lime,    ce- 
ment, evpsum  fcictory.. . 

(Semiskilled)  marble  and 
stone  vards 

'SemisUlled)  potteries 

Semiskilled)  nat  factory. . 

[Semiskilled)  suit,  coat, 
cloak,  overall  factory 

(Semiskilled)  other  cloth- 
ing factories 

(Semiskilled)  bakery 

(Semiskilled)  butter  and 
cheese  factory 

(Semiskilled)  confectioner. 

(Semiskilled)    flour    and 
grain  mills 

(Semiskilled)    fruit    and 
vegetable  canning,  etc. . . 

(Semiskilled)      slaughter 
and  packing  houses 

(Semiskilled)  other  food 
factories 

(Semiskilled)  gas  makers. . 

(Semiskilled)        leather- 
workers  

(Semiskilled)  automobile 
factory 


Male  em- 
ployees 
ofaU 
ages. 


(3) 


270,373 

24,706 

3,738 

4,292 

31,974 

No  data. 

26,624 

6,277 

16,115 

3,449 

384,509 
29,423 

27,093 
54,834 

170,549 
23,096 
21,168 
16,189 
49,767 
4,506 

6,052 

24,750 

174,247 

15,428 
48,158 

9,828 

9,820 
18,608 
30,561 

62,342 

73,394 
10,278 

13,337 
35,584 

4,590 

6.063 

10,865 

21, 118 
(*) 

26,047 
24,037 


Ages  21-30 

within  seleo- 

tive  service 

law  as  dassi- 

fled,  1918. 


Num- 
ber. 


(4) 


8,120 
1,840 
2,050 
1,097 
32,118 
8,287 

3,386 

761 
5,594 
1,026 

78,268 
3,660 

7,870 
10,061 

72,034 
8,328 
7,880 
2,793 
7,855 
1,390 

14,946 

15,136 

16,747 

14,261 
20,068 

6,637 

2,222 

5,515 
6,227 

4,840 

10,718 
870 

5,800 
6,204 

1,203 

727 

3,164 

5,733 
2,093 

5,684 

11,259 


Per 
cent 
of  all 
ages. 

(5) 


3 

7 

54 

25 


13 

12 
35 
29 

20 
12 

29 
18 

42 
36 
37 
17 
15 
31 


61 
9 

92 

41 

67 

23 

29 
20 

8 

15 

8 

44 

17 

26 
12 
29 
27 


22 
47 


Deferred  classes 
within  seleotive 
service  law. 


Num- 
ber. 


(6) 


6,160 
1,476 
1,452 
764 
21,906 
6,511 

2,623 

615 

3,927 

798 

53,680 
2,403 

6,061 
6,954 

48,585 
5,564 
6,494 
1,761 
5,310 
1,003 

9,879 

11,644 

11,761 

0,821 
13,539 

5,022 

1,740 
3,885 
4,802 

3,645 

8,066 
406 

4,316 
4,254 

689 

482 

2,276 

3,979 
1,792 

3,966 

9,527 


Per 

cent 

of 

ages 

21-^3a 

(7) 


76 
80 
71 
70 
68 
78 

77 

81 
70 
78 

60 
66 

77 
«) 

67 
67 
82 
63 
68 
72 

66 

76 

71 

60 

67 

76 

78 
70 

75 

76 

47 

74 


57 
66 
72 

69 

86 

70 

84 


Per 
cent 
OfaU 
ages. 

(8) 


2.3 

6 
38 
18 


10 

10 
24 
23 

14 
8 

22 

12 

28 
24 
31 
11 
10 
22 


46 
6 

63 

28 

51 

IB 
21 
16 

6 

11 
4 

32 
12 

15 

8 

21 

19 


15 
40 


Class  I  wlthio 
tlve  servloe  1  j 


Num- 
ber. 


W 


1,051 
364 

508 
833 

10,210 
1,776 

763 

146 

1,667 

228 

34,588 
1,257 

1,789 
3,107 

23,449 
2,764 
1,386 
1,032 
2,545 
387 

5,067 

3,592 

4^966 

4,440 
6,549 

1,615 

482 
1,630 
1,425 

1,195 

2,632 
462 

1,403 
1,050 

514 

245 

888 

1,754 
301 

1,718 

1,732 


|21-3a 
(10) 


Per 

cent 

of 


Per 

oeot 

OfaU 


(11) 


24 

.7 

20 

1 

20 

1« 

30 

7 

32 

22 

22 

3 

19 

2 

30 

11 

22 

6 

31 

6 

34 

4 

23 

6 

31 

6 

33 

14 

33 

13 

18 

6 

87 

6 

32 

5 

28 

0 

34 

24 

IS 

20 

3 

31 

20 

33 

13 

35 

16 

22 

5 

30 

8 

23 

4 

25 

3  * 

25 

4 

53 

4 

26 

12 

31 

50 

43 

U 

34 

4 

28 

8 

31 

8 

14 

30 

7 

16 

7 

1  (Census  figures  lower  than  classified  men  of  1918. 
s  Combed  from  311  and  318. 

*  In  census  code  book,  328  and  329  wore  combined  under  328. 
factory  painters  above. 

4  Comned  from  463  and  750. 

•  No  data. 


Hence  the  oomUnatloin  of  building  sad 
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Appendix  Tablb  42-A. — Industricd  index — Statistical  summary   of  occupatums,    by 

classes — Continued . 


Key 
No. 


(1) 


371 

372 

373 

1375 

880 

881 

382 

883 

884 

885 

30O 
391 
892 

394 

395 

896 

400 

401 

402 
403 

408 

413 

418 

423 

428 
433 
438 

443 

*44fr 

<446 
460 
461 
462 
463 

i464 


Oocapatton. 


(2) 


Semiskilled)  blast  fur- 
naces and  rolling  mills. . , 

Semiskilled)  machinists  or 
mechanics 

Semiskilled)  wagon  and 
carria^  fact(X7 

Semiskilled)       airplane 

mechanics 

Semiskilled)  metal 
finishers,  brass  mills 

SemisklUod)  clock  and 
watch  factory 

Semiskilled)  gold  and 
silver  andfewelry  factory 

SemiskiUea)l8ad  and  zinc 

factoriT 

Semiskilled)  tin  and 
enamel  ware  factory 

Semiskilled)  metal 
finishers , 

Semiskilled)  breweries. . . 

Semiskilled)  disUlIeries. . 

Semiskilled)  other  liquor 
and  beverage  factories. . . 

Semiskilled)  furniture, 
pi^ao  J  organ  factories 

Semiskilled)  saw  and  plan- 
ing mills 

Semiskilled)  other  wood- 
working factories 

Semiskilled)  paper  and 
pulp  Tnfl|« 

Sem&killed)  printing  and 

publishine 

Semiskillea)  shoo  factory. 

Semiskilled)  tanneries 

Semiskilled  beamers, 

workers,  slashers 

Semiskilled)  bobbinboys, 

dcflers,  curiers 

Semiskilled)  textile  miUs, 

carders,  doners,  lappors . . 
Semiskilled)       drawers, 

rovers,  and  twisters 

Semiskilled)  spinners 

Semiskilled)  weavers 

Semiskilled)       winders, 

reelers,  spoolers 

Semiskuled)  other  oocu- 

patioos 

Semiskilled)  canvas  work- 
ers  

Semiskilled)    cordage 

workers 

Semiskilled)      electrical 

supply  factory 

Sem&kiUed)  paper  box 


Male  em- 
ployees 
ofaU 
ages. 


(3) 


80,649 
64,836 
25,509 

(«) 

19,417 
17,972 
19,148 

2,143 

12,202 

9.327 

25,104 

3,960 

7,163 

72,233 

75,969 

44,410 

41,840 

77,589 

208,161 

38,566 

19,197 

25,891 

28,549 

34,494 

85,513 

234,275 

73,963 

247,240 

(») 
(«) 

28,378 

20,580 

34,825 

271,416 

(0 

1  Census  figure  not  given. 

*  No  data. 

*  Combed  from  443, 470,  and 


factory. 
Semiskilled)  rubber 

workers 

Semiskilled)  other  fao> 

tories 

SemiskiUed^  instrument 

makers  or  repairers 


Ages  21-30 
within  selec- 
tive service 
law  as  classi- 
fied, 191S. 


Num- 
ber. 


(4) 


28,826 

26,718 

2.166 

2,300 

3,642 

2,483 

2,886 

732 

2,850 

8.233 

3,859 

387 

2,610 

13,660 

37,431 

15,162 

19,127 

10,565 
42,542 
10,705 

1,901 

1,320 

2,537 

2,335 

7,366 

28,597 

639 

47, 111 

1,276 

828 

9,438 

2,431 

18,627 

54,387 

5,275 

790. 


Per 
cent 
ofaU 
ages. 

(5) 


35 

48 

8 


19 
14 
15 
34 
23 

88 

15 
10 

36 

19 

49 

34 

46 

14 
20 
28 

10 

5 

9 

7 

8 

12 


.8 


19 


33 
12 
53 
20 


Deferred  classes 
within  selective 
service  law. 


Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

of 

ages 
21-30. 

(«) 

(7) 

23,575 

81 

19,754 

74 

1,605 

78 

1,674 

73 

2,766 

76 

2,051 

83 

1,979 

69 

608 

83 

1,819 

64 

4,549 

2,814 

264 

55 
73 
68 

1,732 

66 

9,808 

72 

23,418 

63 

10,217 

67 

13,888 

73 

7,358 

28,786 
7,964 

70 
68 

74 

1,368 

72 

969 

73 

2,028 

80 

1,836 

5,453 

21,097 

78 
74 
77 

438 

69 

38,057 

81 

.     881 

69 

668 

81 

6,823 

73 

1,737 

71 

13,256 

71 

39,823 

73 

4,492 

85 

Per 
cent 
of  all 
ages. 

(8) 


29 

36 

6 


14 

12 

10 

28 

15 

48 

11 

7 

24 

14 

31 

23 

33 

9 
14 
21 

7 

4 

7 

5 
6 
9 


.6 


16 


24 

8 

38 

15 


Class  I  within  selec- 
tive service  law. 


Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

of 

ages 
21-3a 

(9) 

(10) 

5,251 

19 

6,964 

26 

471 

22 

626 

27 

876 

24 

432 

17 

907 

31 

124 

17 

1,031 

36 

3,684 
1,045 
.   123 

45 
27 
32 

878 

34 

2,852 

28 

14,013 

37 

4,945 

33 

5,239 

27 

3,207 

13,756 

2,741 

30 
32 
26 

533 

28 

351 

27 

609 

20 

499 
1,913 
6,600 

22 
26 
23 

203 

31 

0,054 

19 

395 

31 

160 

19 

2,615 

27 

694 

29 

5,371 

29 

14,564 

27 

783 

15 

Per 
cent 
OfaU 
ages. 

(11) 


6 

12 

2 

5 

2 

5 

6 

8 

40 
4 
3 

12 

5 

11 

13 

5 
6 
7 

3 

1 

2 

2 
2 
3 


9 

4 

15 

5 


*  Combed  from  443. 

*  Combed  from  313  and  463. 
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ShoemBkcrs  and  cobblers. . 
Skilled  Bnnt^krs  and  tem- 

persra  Imnil) 

Skilled  pluio  and  crgan 

Skilled  niwd'carven 

Slonecutten 

BtniFtural  ste«I  vorktn- . . 

Tallois 

Coppersmiths 

Tinsmiths 

ITpholsletare 

Sheet-mctBl  workera 

Crane  operalors 

Tire  repairers 

VulfftnUers 

InitruDMiV  makers  uidre- 

BlSltedri^'n 

DoBlmen,  caiwl  meo.uid 

Mariners  or  boBlmen,  roas- 
ter offloers 

StflTedorea  (eaigo  handlers  | 
UarlDers  or  boatmao 

I  (Semiskilled)  other  Iron 
and  tIMl  workers,  tnari- 
■Krs,  boatmen,  oilkers . . 
Csrrlsse  and  hack  drivers. 
Chaufleurs  or  auto  drivers 

Qarai^  keepers  and  man- 

Hansen  |  hosUeri.Vlabliv' 

Inlvery  stable  k»pers  and 

Prqpiietors  and  mana^rs 
oltraniler  companlei. . . 

Freight  agenis 

Boiler  vashers  and  engliM 

Biakomen,  railroad 

Conductors,  steam  railroad 
CcHiducton,  street  railway . 
ForemeD   and   overseers, 

railroad 

Labocers,  steam  railroad 

l.aborrra.  "street  rail  way. '. '. 

Locomotive  firemen ... 

Motnrmen 

ents,  sleam  r^oads . . . 
I  Census  flnire  less  thai 
■Combed  from  .171,  :<T4 

■  Combnl  (ram  137, 17], 
>  Comlied  Irom  (TO,  3M. 


334  S90 

1^  w; 

, 

a,iM 

MH 

44 

780 

tl'090 

1,S«9 

(■) 

3,0BS 

i? 

6,M6 

3,7S9 

i.m 

i.g«2 

32 

l.OH 

21  S7g 

»,H7 

12 

1,868 

38,261 

71 

18,345 

238,531 

74, 8M 

31 

65,318 

}«,.739 

181,  aa 

34 

«e,aa3 

e,cm 

4,545 

3,388 

72,  we 

10,283 

It 

5.082 

40,  OH 

ft40 

2 

837 

4 

i.sm 

II.B70 

2,M2 

20 

2.013 

27 

BO,  123 

e,B34 

12 

8,105 

23.773 

2,303 

10 

■  Camb«]  Irom  374, 4113,  ai 
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SwluSimen  and  lligiaen, 

Yardman,  (UunnUroad. . 
Ticket  mdgtatlop  agsnU. 


Afftaai  txpnaa  compua; ) . 

HsBsengtin  (ttprMa} 

Rail  m;  null  ckrkB 


oth  vtonaiKrta  (Ion. 
BtMm  nilroad  loapectors 
BtrMtrsilroad  Inspectors 
OtlurtnnipcrtatkD,  In- 

BoadBud  itrntinilldliig. 
Straeteleaiilng,  laboren . . 
Other  traoiirartatlon,  lO' 


Steam  ahorelnMi 

Welldrtvcn 

ProsrlatocB  and  oAclab, 

MlaphoiM  and  telccrapb . 
Proprlatcra  sad  oroclsls, 

Dtntf  traniportatlon 

Steam    raltnnd    (semt 


Street    railroad  (semi 


traniportatlon 

pdrsilts  (MmLsUlled) 
Bridge  workers 


ridn  worke 
hamTeunor. 


PaimK^ers 

BtockbrokSB 

Brokers  and  promoters.  ■ . 

Cltvki  In  store 

Commvdal  trsTelers 

Decorators,  drapa-B,  ir|u- 

dow  dresMn 

DeUTcrymen,     bakery, 

laundrT.  and  store 

Floonralkers  and  Airemen 


37,0)0 


183 

s 

19,680 

23 

3m 

2.  SOD 

3,Gae 

«,»7 

9 
7 

1 
1 

3D,(BS 

•■a 

37 

374 

S 
30 

•« 

g 

i'i 

S 

IS 

...I'. 

.,3n 

11 

B73 

IS 

16,930 

3,em 

« 

B.lfll 

« 

113 

1,TM 

'tm 

-il. 

US 

em 

111 

s 

i 

1,911 

31 

j»,TBa 

10 

l,3iJ 

a 

7,9«& 

38t 

«,«S7 


'  Key  No.  MOlncludnl  abova. 
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I  (utnmary  o/  oeeupatiimt,    6y 


(3) 

Forsmen  (wsTehai 
atoclcyards,  etc.) . . . 

InapectDTs,  gaiigers, 
samplers 

InsurBnco  BgenU 

O  ffidoli  0  [  Insurance  ( 

Coal  yard  Inboters... 

ELevBtor  IsbOTH? 

Lumbayard  labnrera 
BtookyBTd  iBborera . . . 
^arenDuse  labwars , , 
Laborers,  portcts, 
helpera  In  stoma... 

Newsboys 

Employment  office  to 

Ipcoprtetora 

Real  estate  agents 

RolrieBratlMl  '     opef 

ttetallanil  whoiotale  deaV-' 
ers.  expo  tts  and  Imports. 
Miarmactsts   

Demgnstralois;!!: ;;!!!!!! 
Bales  agents 

Undertakers _ 

Fnilt  graders  and  packers. 

Butchers 

Other  trade  owudbUods.. 
Packers    (stilppmc     and 

warehouse) ., 

F[re  department  men 

Guards,  watchmen,   and 

Garbage  men  and  scaven- 

OUier  pubiicserrice  labor- 

Det^i-ney. '.'.'.'.'".'.'." '.'.'. 
Hanhats  and  ODmtaliles . . 
FrDbatloc    -' '    - 

Sheriffs.'! 
OfflcJals 

OfDclats  and   In^iecCors, 

Officii  and  Inspectors, 
State..,. :. 

OnclaU  and  Inspecttn. 
United  Sutw 

Follceman 

Soldlen,  lalton,  and  ma- 
rfDce 

Life  aa  vera 

Lighthouse  keepms 

Otherpu  bile  service  occu- 

Aichl^ca'.'.'.y  ".'.'.'.'.'.•.. 
Artists,    sculpted,    and 

teaoben  of  art 

1  Combed  trom  OSS. 


S!,J89 

ss.m 


7,(H 
33,  Ml 
IS.IW 


230 

194,720 
33S 

..'.-. 

2M,874 
S,288 
1,036 

i;i§o 

M 

8'm4 

■ji-   ■ 

4,308 

6 

«se 

9 

IS 

1 

JO 

su 

; 

l,«« 

, 

as 

7 

10,31* 

,i 

138 

i' 

IS 

a 

•,791 

17 

•  Combed  from  SAC  and  068. 
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Appendix  Tablb  42-A. — Industrial  index^—Statistical  summary   of  occupations,    by 

classes — Continued. 


Key 
No. 


(1) 


746 
747 
750 

»752 

753 
754 
755 
757 

759 
760 
761 
762 
764 

706 

•767 
768 
770 
772 
774 

775 
777 
779 
780 

781 

782 

783 

784 

785 

780 

787 

788 

790 

*792 

800 

802 
804 

805 

•811 

813 

•820 

822 

830 


OcoapaUon. 


(2) 


Authora 

Editofs 

Chemists  or  chemical  work- 
ers  

Surveyoxs  and  dvH  engi- 
neers  

Mining  en^eeis 

Sonreyors 

Clergymen 

College    presidents    and 
professors 

Dentists 

Designers 

Draftsmen 

Inventors 

I  awyers.  Judges,  and  Jus- 
tices  

Musicians   and   teachers 
(music) 

Musicians 

Photographers 

Physicians  and  surgeons . . 

Showmen , 

Teachers     of     athletics, 
dancing,  etc 

Teacliers  (school) , 

Nurses  or  masseurs 

Veterinarians  or  farriers. . 

Other   professional   pur^ 
suits , 

Abstractors,  notaries,  and 
Justices  of  peace 

Fortune   tellers,   hypno* 
tists,  and  spiritualists . . 

Healers    (except    physi- 
cians and  surgeons)  

Keepers  or  charitable  and 
pmal  institutions 

Officials  ol  lodges,  eode- 
tie8,etc 

Religious     and     charity 
workers 

Theatrical  owners,  mana- 


gers and  officers 

Other      semi-professional 


pursuits. 

Attendants  and  helpers. . 

Statisticians 

Barbers 

Bartenders. 

Billiard  and  poolroom 
keepers 

Dance  hall,  skating  rink, 
etc..  keepers 

Boaroinx  and  lodging 
house  keepers 

Bootblacks 

Charwomen  and  cleaners. . 

Elevator  tenders 

Hotel  keepers  and  mana- 
gers  


Male  em- 
ployees 

ofaU 

ages. 


(8) 


6,023 
39,530 

18,714 

59,838 
7.909 

(*) 
135,720 

18,018 
45,996 
13,556 
88,311 
2,609 

131,909 

160.206 

(^) 
36,541 

173,801 
23,110 

4,520 

684,602 

94,67f« 

18,399 

18,028 

8,561 

1,840 

7,859 

8,614 

9,447 

18,365 

13,020 

6,056 
21.391 

(') 
224,566 

116,419 

15,917 

3,337 

190,209 
16,123 
39,139 
28,790 

74,179 


Ages  21-^ 
within  selec- 
tive service 
law  as  classi- 
fied, 1918. 


Num- 
ber. 


(4) 


355 
7,011 

12,764 

15,069 
2,238 
4,117 

17,761 

8,838 
10,960 

8,569 

26,026 

116 

17,218 

16,945 

4,713 

7,593 

12,826 

K),091 

1,  vW 

2,066 
8,196 

5,306 

737 

6 

329 

167 

433 

2,130 

2,418 

608 

2,945 

714 

60,768 

14,375 

1,673 

298 

200 

4,827 

2,150 

10,259 

2,420 


Per 

cent 
OfaU 


(5) 


7 
18 

68 

25 
28 


14 

21 
24 

26 
70 

4 

13 
11 


21 

7 

44 

44 

6 

2 

24 

20 

0 
.8 
4 

1,9 
4 

11 

18 

10 
14 


27 
12 

11 

9 


30 

5 

36 


.1 


Deferred  classes 
within  selective 
service  law. 


Num- 
ber. 


(6) 


208 
4,520 

9,092 

10,934 

1,818 

1,587 

17,014 

2,443 

7,860 

2,729 

19,065 

62 

11,609 

10,262 
2,591 
4,905 

•  9,401 
7,021 

1,167 

26,271 

725 

S,397 

8,008 

642 

5 

806 

120 

209 

1,402 

1,625 

292 
1,641 

451 

42,300 

8,992 

1,112 

170 

136 
2,998 
1,758 
5,807 

1,606 


Per 

cent 
of 


21-3a 

(7) 


50 
64 

71 

72 
81 
39 
96 

64 
72 
76 
72 
53 

67 

61 
55 
64 
73 
70 

59 
59 
85 
76 

70 

74 

83 

93 

71 

60 

66 

67 

42 
56 
63 
71 
63 

66 

57 

68 
62 
82 
57 

60 


Per 
cent 
of  all 
ages. 

(8) 


4 

11 

48 

18 
22 


13 

14 

17 

20 

50 

2 

9 

7 


14 

5 

31 

26 

4 

6 

18 

21 

7 

.2 

3.7 

1.3 

3 

7 

12 

4 
8 


19 
8 

7 

5 


.07 


19 

4 
21 

2 


(Jlass  I  within  selec- 
tive service  law. 


Num- 
ber. 


(9) 


1 


147 
2,491 

3,672 

4,135 
420 

2,530 
747 

1,395 

3,120 

840 

7,561 

54 

5,709 

6,683 
2,122 
2,688 
3,425 
8,070 

832 

18,177 

1,341 

799 

1,608 

195 

1 

24 

47 

134 

728 

793 

406 
1,304 

263 

17,468 

5,383 

561 

128 

64 

1,829 

392 

4,452 

733 


Per 

cent 

of 

ages 

^-30. 

(10) 


41 
36 

20 

28 

19 
61 

4 

36 
28 
24 
28 
47 

38 

39 
45 
36 
27 
30 

41 
41 
65 
25 

30 

26 

17 

7 

20 

31 

34 

33 

58 
44 

37 
29 
37 

34 

43 

32 

38 


43 
30 


Per 
cent 
OfaU 
ages. 

(11) 


3 

7 

20 

7 
6 


7 
7 
6 
20 
2 

4 

4 


7 

2 

13 

19 
2 

1.4 
6 

8 

2 

.1 

.3 

.6 
1 

4 

6 

6 
6 


8 
4 

4 

4 


11 

1 

15 


.03 


>  The  census  total  includes  surveyors,  key  No.  764. 
be  combined  for  compaiisoa  with  census. 

>  No  data. 

•  Combed  from  766. 

•  Combed  from  780. 

•  Females  included  in  above  flgurs. 


The  Provost  Marshal  Q  eneraPs  code  numbers  should 
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Appendix  Table  42-A. — Industrial  index — Statistical  mmmary   of  occupoftotu,    6y 

classes — Continued . 


Key 
No. 


(1) 


^833 

835 
842 

846 
848 

2  855 

866 
868 

870 
873 
874 
875 
876 
877 
888 
895 

896 

897 
898 

899 

900 
«955 
956 
057 
966 
976 

977 
6  978 

987 
988 

•998 
mi 


Oocapatton. 


(2) 


Housekeepers  and  stew- 
ards  

Sextons 

Laborers,  domestic  and 
professional  service 

Laundrymen 

Laundry  owners,  officials 
and  managers 

Nurses  or  masseurs  (not 
trained) 

Porters  (except  in  stores).. 

Restaurant  and  cafe  keep- 
ers   

Saloon  keepers .' . . 

Bell  boys,  shore  boys,  etc.. 

Chambermaids 

Coachmen  and  footmen . .. 

Cook 

Other  servants 

Walters 

Bathhouse  keeper  and  at- 
tendants  

Cemetery  keepers 

Clothing  cleaners 

Umbrella  menders  and 
scissor  grluders 

Other  domestic  and  per- 
8onal-ser\  Ice  pursuits. . . , 

Students 

Agents,  purchasing 

Canvassers 

Collectors 

Cashiers  and  accountants . 

Clerical  workers— shipping 
clerks 

Other  clerks 

Stock  clerks  (store  or  fae- 
factory) 

Bundle  and  cash  boys 

Messengers,  errand,  and 
office  Doys 

iTypists  and  stenographers, 


Male  em- 
ployees 
of  all 
ages. 


(3) 


217,664 
130,043 

61.502 
742,415 

20,749 

145,863 
96,747 

69,956 

78,447 

21,078 

187 

29,517 

518,006 

1,193,700 

216,537 

5,284 

5,568 

17,089 

1,211 

4968 


8 


[■] 

21,384 

41,109 

660,705 

92,406 
736,166 

(•) 
12,496 

111,444 
364,196 


Ages  21-30 
within  selec- 
tive service 
law  as  dassi- 

fled,  1918. 


Num- 
ber. 


(4) 


3,449 
9,294 

6,164 
11,437 

820 

4,019 
27,455 

7,024 
1,953 
4.622 

%o 

60,106 
13,927 
42,285 

148 
145 

11,287 

72 

646 

41,306 

10,867 

1,193 

4,257 

139,728 

28,566 
293,763 

20,948 
248 

4,879 
44,886 


Per 
cent 
of  all 
ages. 

(5) 


L5 
7 

10 
16 


3 

28 

10 

3 

22 


Deferred  classes 
within  selective 
servioe  law. 


1 

11 
1 

20 

3 
3 

66 

6 
11 


6 
10 
25 

31 


19 

4 
12 


Num- 
oer. 


(6) 


2,166 
6,070 

3,666 
7,818 

611 

2,008 
13,071 

5,038 
1,505 
1,964 

226 

32,736 

7,502 

25,097 

89 
105 

7,752 

44 

330 

24,612 

7,575 

806 

2,892 

87,899 

18,417 
188,136 

12,449 
121 

2,268 
25,046 


Per 

cent 

of 

ages 
2l-«). 

(7) 


63 
65 

57 
68 

75 

50 
48 

72 
77 
42 


55 
65 
64 
59 

60 

72 
69 

61 

00 
60 
70 
68 
68 
63 

64 
64 

69 
49 

62 
66 


Per 
cent 
of  all 


(8) 


1 
6 

6 
10 


1 
14 

7 
2 
9 


12 

2 

2 

45 

4 

7 


.6 
.6 


4 

7 

16 

20 
26 


2 
7 


nass  I  within  setoo- 
tive  service  law. 


Num- 
ber. 


(9) 


1,284 
3,224 

2,599 
3,619 

209 

2,011 
14,384 

1,986 

448 

2,658 

(») 
184 
26,370 

6,425 
17,188 

69 

40 

3,535 

28 

316 

16,694 

3,292 

387 

1,365 

61,829 

10,149 
105,627 

OmISM 

127 

2,U6 
19,841 


Per 

cent 

of 


(10) 


1  Females  probably  included  in  above  census  figure. 
t  FemaleB  moluded  in  above. 

•  No  data. 

*  Combed  from  965. 

t  Combed  from  611  and  977. 

■  No  data  on  908  in  oensus  index;  oombed  Uram  999. 


57 

36 

43 

32 

25 

60 
62 


58 


45 
45 

46 
41 

40 
28 
31 

39 

40 
40 
30 
32 
32 
87 

36 
36 

41 
61 

48 
44 


cent 
ofaU 


(U) 


.5 


4 
6 


2 
14 

3 

1 

13 


8 

1 

1 

21 

3 

4 


.5 
.S 


3 
3 

9 

U 
13 


10 

2 
6 
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Appendix  Table  49-A. — Physical  groups  by  States, 


I7nited  states 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Califoroja. 

Oolorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Tdabo 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma<isachusetts 

Michigan 

Minne«»)ta 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

New  Jersey 

NewMexioo 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Soath  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 
exam- 
Ine4 
physi- 
cally. 


3,208,446 


60.284 
8,970 
58,028 
67,772 
30,087 
38,631 
7,003 
12,638 
32,780 
84,191 
15,871 

225,127 
74,356 
78,272 
48,660 
75,024 
66,142 
22,646 
38,392 

108,356 

115,412 
81,862 
55,615 

115,030 

'31,547 
41,646 
3,482 
12,258 
03,064 
11,083 

315,536 
75,408 
25,151 

166, 177 
65,374 
23,096 

246,884 
15,305 
40, 107 
25,806 
70,367 

131,586 
13,844 
10,761 
68,177 
37,581 
51,473 
00,517 
8,270 


Physi- 
cally 
qualifled, 
Group  A. 


2,250,027 


53,717 

4,041 

46,660 

41,135 

17,760 

22,721 

4,500 

0,060 

24,659 

61,527 

11,250 

163,507 

53,811 

60,364 

38,148 

58,356 

50,571 

14,765 

26,237 

62,216 

70,726 

62,100 

43,376 

83,040 

23,150 

32,555 

2,407 

7,703 

62,480 

0,206 

192,311 

55,215 

10,408 

120,142 

54.145 

16,582 

171, 101 

8,264 

28,001 

10,718 

51,310 

101,862 

0,752 

6,056 

40,146 

20,800 

40,047 

64,579 

6,528 


Per 
cent  of 
exam- 
ined. 


70.41 


77.53 
55.03 
79.02 
60.70 
50.06 
58.82 
65.67 
72.32 
75.23 
73.08 
70.80 
72.63 
72.37 
77.13 
78.38 
77.78 
76.46 
65.10 
6&35 
57.42 
61.28 
75.08 
77.00 
72.00 
73.40 
78.18 
60.13 
63.57 
66.50 
77.59 
60.05 
73.14 
77.52 
72.20 
82.82 
60.10 
00.30 
53.68 
60.88 
76.41 
72.03 
77.41 
70.45 
56.28 
72.08 
55.35 
77.81 
71.35 
78.85 


Reme- 
diable 
Group 
B. 


88,436 


1,363 
.  166 

020 
1,375 

587 

1,700 

25 

400 

573 
1,706 

762 
5,727 
1,604 
1,707 
1,215 
1,208 
1,464 

617 

043 
3,747 
4,080 
1,155 

051 
2,742 

727 

850 

143 

247 
2,458 

230 

12,631 

1,303 

256 
4,925 
1,240 

657 
10,833 

574 
1,478 
1,183 
1,450 
2,276 

375 

364 
1,160 
1,022 

710 
4,158 

135 


Per 

cent  of 
exam- 
ined. 


2.76 


1.07 
1.85 
1.57 
2.03 
1.05 
4.40 
.36 
3.91 
1.75 
2.02 
4.80 
2.54 
2.15 
2.20 
2.50 
1.61 
2.21 
2.73 
2.45 
8.46 
a54 
1.41 
1.71 
2.38 
2.33 
2.04 
4.11 
2.02 
2.62 
1.00 
4.00 
1.84 
1.02 
2.06 
1.01 
2.74 
4.39 
3.73 
3.68 
4.58 
2.07 
1.73 
2.71 
3.38 
1.70 
2.72 
1.37 
4.59 
1.63 


Limit- 
ed 
service 
Group 
C. 


339,377 


4,814 

738 

3,732 

10,578 
5,131 
6,411 
1,473 
1,530 
2,794 
7,362 
1,566 

21,334 
7,676 
6,181 
8,287 
4,478 
4,888 
8,378 
4,197 

22,192 

13,844 
6,030 
3,467 
0,319 
3,657 
2,864 
435 
2,552 

14, 151 
723 

40,670 
7,051 
1,648 

18, 176 
3,688 
3,243 

27,632 
2,143 
3,696 
1,775 
5,826 
7,334 
1,721 
1,014 
6,300 
7,170 
3,242 
7,074 
593 


rer 
cent  of 
exam- 
ined. 


10.58 


6.05 

8.22 

6.33 

15.61 

17-05 

16.00 

21.03 

12.21 

8.52 

a74 

0.87 

0.48 

10.19 

6.62 

6.75 

6.07 

7.30 

14.02 

10.03 

2a  48 

12.00 

7.24 

6.24 

8.10 

11.59 

6.87 

12.49 

20.82 

15.06 

6.03 

15.74 

9.34 

6.55 

10.94 

5.49 

13.51 

11.19 

13.92 

9.20 

6.88 

8.28 

5.57 

12.42 

17.79 

7.91 

19.10 

6.30 

8.81 

7.16 


Physi- 
cally 
disqual- 
ified, 
Group 
D. 


521,606 


0,390 
3,134 
7.707 

14,684 
6,600 
7,799 
906 
1,4-19 
4,754 

13,597 
2,293 

34,659 

11,365 

10,930 
6,019 

10,982 
0,210 
3,886 
7,015 

20,201 

26,753 

12,578 
7,821 

10,020 

4,004 

5,377 

407 

1,666 

14,866 
1,725 

60,924 

11,839 
3,749 

22,934 
6,392 
3,514 

37,318 
4,414 
6,932 
3,130 

11,763 

20,114 
1,096 
2,427 

12,481 
8,580 
7,474 

13,806 
1,023 


Per 
cent  of 
exam- 
ined. 


16.25 

13.55 
34.90 
13.08 
21.66 
21.04 
20.70 
12.04 
11.66 
14.50 
16.16 
14.44 
15.35 
15.20 
13.06 
12.37 
14.64 
13.04 
17.16 
18.27 
18.64 
23.18 
15.37 
14.06 
16.63 
12.68 
12.01 
14.27 
13.50 
15.82 
14.30 
10.31 
15.68 
14.01 
13. 81 
9.78 
14.65 
15.12 
28.67 
17.24 
12.13 
16.72 
15.29 
14.42 
22.  S5 
18.31 
22.83 
14.52 
15  25 
12.36 
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Afpenihx  Tabls  52-A. — Causes  for  physical  rejcctums  in  urban  and  rural  districts, 

compared, 

m 

URBAN  DISTRICTS. 


IHsqnallf  yinf  defects. 

Aver- 
oge. 

Md. 

Moss. 

111. 

Ohio. 

y.  Y. 

E.Pa. 
100 

W.  Pa. 

Mo. 

Total ,  ... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1.  Alcohol  and  driurs 

1.0 
K.9 
9.7 

.2 
5.8 
10.9 
9.3 
1.4 
1.2 
8.9 
10.1 
1.5 
4.6 
5.0 
1.8 

.1 
5.9 
2.0 

.1 

.  7 
9.2 

1.0 

15.2 

3.6 

.3 

7.5 

14.3 

9.3 

1.6 

.7 
10.4 
7.8 
2  7 
4.7 
9.8 
2.1 

.0 
2.2 

.6 

.0 
I.O 
5.0 

2.3 

7.4 

16.7 

.2 

4.0 

5.4 

9.7 

.4 

1.4 

11.3 

8.2 

1.8 

2.9 

4.3 

.6 

.1 

14.6 

.1 

.0 

.5 

8.3 

1.8 
8.9 
4.2 

.4 
4.0 
8.7 
8.0 
3.3 
1.5 
7.1 
9.2 
2.0 
5.2 
&3 
1.1 

.2 
3.9 
2.9 

.2 

.4 
21.5 

1.0 
12.6 
16.2 

.3 
3.1 
6.1 
&1 
I.l 

.9 
7.7 
10.0 
1.5 
5.0 
3.5 
2.3 

.0 
7.3 
2.7 

.4 

.2 
11.1 

2.3 
8.1 

10.4 

.2 

5.7 

13.6 

10.6 

.9 

1.3 

7.9 

10.4 
1.1 
4.8 
4.9 

.1.3 
.2 
6.8 
1.2 
.2 
1.0 
7.1 

1.9 

9.1 

14-7 

.2 
8.6 
9.1 
6.3 
1.0 
1.1 
10.7 
9.1 
1.8 
3.7 
&7 
2.0 

.1 
3.9 
2.1 

.1 

.5 
7.9 

0.3 

11.2 

6.7 

.4 

8.7 

10.8 

7.6 

1.7 

.6 
13.1 
12.3 
1.2 
4.1 
4.3 
4.7 

.2 
6.5 
2.2 

.1 

.3 
3.0 

1.4 

2    Bonps  and  {oixits 

a3 

3.  Develocuuetital 

1.8 

4-  Digestive  svstem 

.3 

S.  Ears 

3^4 

Sb.  S  ves - 

8.» 

7.  Flat  foot 

12.8 

fk  G^nil  o-Diiiiarv  ( v<fn4^(^t) t 

2.5 

».  G«nito-uriiiary  (noDvencreal) 

10   Heart  and  blcKxl  vcftscLs 

.8 
10.0 

11.  Homia. .> 

IZ9 

12.  Mental  deflcifncv 

2.0 

13.  Nervous  and  mental  disiorders 

14.  Resuiratorv  (tu))ercnlous) 

&7 
11.7 

15.  Borpinrtory  (nontuberculous) 

1ft.  Skin     

2.7 
.2 

17.  Teeth. 

2.1 

18.  Th  jToid 

6.5 

19.  Tubercoloiu  (nonrespiratory) 

20.  Othtt  defects - 

.0 

.8 

21.  Defects  not  stated 

5.1 

RURAL  DISTRICTS. 


DisqaanTjing  defects. 


Total 

1.  Alcohol  and  drugs 

3.  Bonos  and  joints 

3;.  Developmental 

4*  Digestive  system 

ft.  Ears 

•.  Eyes 

7.  Ffatfoot 

8.  Genito-ariiinry  (venereal) 

9.  Genitourinary  fnoDrenerenl ) . 

10.  Heart  and  blood  vessels. 

11.  Hernia 

13.  Mental deOcieiicy 

13.  Nervotis  and  men  tai  disorders 

14.  Respiratory  (tuberculous) 

15.  Respiratory  (nontuberculous). 

16.  Skin 

17.  Teeth 

18.  Thvroid 

19.  Tuberculous  (nonrespiratory). 

20.  Otherdefects 

21.  Defects  not  stated 


Aver- 
ago. 


100 


0.6 

ia9 

6.3 

.3 
4.4 
9.0 
7.4 
1.1 
1.5 
10.4 
9.6 
3.9 
4.2 
5.3 
2.4 

.2 
6.7 
3.4 

.1 

.5 
11.9 


Md. 


100' 


0.2 

14.5 

1.4 

.3 

6.4 

11.4 
8.3 
1.2 
1.6 

10.1 
9.0 

11.7 
5.1 
6.2 
3.9 


3.9 

2.8 
.2 
.6 

1.2 


Mass. 


100 


6.6 

14.3 

.2 

3.8 

4.4 

9.1 

.7 

2.5 

12.1 

9.5 

3.5 

2.0 

4-0 

2.5 


10.2 
.4 


.9 
12.7 


IlL 


100 


1.1 

11.3 

6.6 

.4 
3.3 
-9.2 
8.3 
1.8 
1.3 
9.1 
11.8 
3.4 
4.7 
6.4 
1.4 

.3 
4.8 
3.1 

.1 

.8 
10.9 


Ohio. 


100 


0.9 

12.6 

90 

.2 
2.5 
6.7 
5.2 

.6 

.4 
6.1 
10.4 
2.4 
4.9 
4.7 
3.9 

.1 

ai 

4.9 


.2 
17.2 


N.Y. 


100 


0.8 
9.4 

a2 

.2 

3.8 

8.8 

9.0 

1.1 

2.1 

7.4 

9.3 

1.9 

4.2 

3.1 

1.3 

.2 

7.2 

2.1 

.1 

.6 

19.2 


E.Pa.  W.Fa, 


100 


0.1 

12.1 

5.0 

.4 
7.7 
9.9 
4.9 

.6 
1.1 
14.9 
7.5 
5.6 
2.9 
4.9 
4.1 

.1 
8.6 
6.0 

.1 

.3 
4.3 


100 


0.1 

13.8 

2.9 

.3 

6.7 

9.3 

4.4 

.0 

1.0 

15.3 

8.5 

2.9 

4.8 

3.9 

3.9 

.1 

8.1 

5.2 

.1 

.4 

8.6 

Mo. 


IW 


0.5 

9.5 

.4 

.3 

2.7 

10.6 

6.7 

.9 

.9 

13.0 

10.6 

7.9 

6.2 

14.3 

2.2 

.1 

1.9 

5.2 

.2 

.5 

6.4 
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Appendix  Table  56-A. — Physical  rejections  at  camp,  compared  by  States  (Feb.  10  to 

Ifov.  i,  1918).    . 


States. 


United  Statos 

Alabama. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California. 

Ccriorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

ICaine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana ^ 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Permsylvania. 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total    ■ 

Total 

Percent 

inducted. 

rejected. 

rejected. 

2,124,298 

172,000 

8.10 

50,779 

7,189 

14.16 

4,799 

272 

5.67 

41, 178 

3,056 

7.42 

43,147 

2,842 

6Lfi9 

17,752 

1,002 

6l15 

28,081 

1,178 

&.n 

3,815 

342 

8.96 

8,430 

480 

5w69 

23,729 

2,068 

8L72 

56,534 

7,041 

12.45 

9,502 

855 

8.91 

145.068 

9,368 

6.46 

5^^,418 

3,047 

5.22 

61,889 

3,346 

5w4l 

37,572 

2,844 

7.57 

49,350 

3,235 

6.56 

48,116 

4.476 

ia38 

14,il4 

1,336 

9.47 

26,678 

1,318 

4.94 

60,178 

4,958 

8.28 

72,899 

6,287 

8163 

61,109 

3,566 

5.84 

38,546 

4,060 

lass 

74,595 

8,055 

lasD 

19,671 

1,445 

7.35 

24,130 

1,471 

6.10 

1,^98 

184 

6.96 

6,755 

494 

7.81 

.  58,864 

4,  .563 

7.76 

6,900 

463 

6.71 

193,^237 

17,194 

8.90 

51,690 

4,617 

&74 

16, 114 

1,028 

6.88 

112,114 

6,551 

5.84 

50,636 

3,520 

6.96 

15,184 

1,451 

9.56 

lo4,980 

14,996 

9.66 

9,086 

673 

7.41 

37,104^ 

3,658 

9.86 

18,715 

1,269 

6.78 

45,861 

4,825 

ia52 

94,694 

4,851 

5.12 

8,085 

525 

6.53 

5,291 

492 

9.80 

43,791 

5,667 

12.94 

20,202 

1,425 

7.05 

37,079 

3,755 

lais 

58,852 

4,273 

7.36 

7,117 

459 
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t  Table  Gd-C.—Caua 


y  canip  iurgtani,  compartd  by 


'  ''1* 

'293 
1  ;792 

3>J7 

2 
1 

39« 
37 

3a 
'ai 

1 

2 

10 
27 

233 

2^ 
M3 

szft 

IN 
311 

m 

.-.71 

73 

1 

105 

US 
23 

29 

15 

7B 

IW 

69 
32 

3S 
23 

I 

a 

24 

SI 
•2 
25 

m 

i 

I^i^-: 

21 

0 

«eiilto-urliiary(nomeii«ttll) 

IS 

NervDiuaadmcDMldi^i^ers 

■s 

5 

Respiratory  Inontubcrcufoiis) 

TubeM^oaiJ'fuonMBpiraiory) 

0 

II.  PERCENTAOEl 


Dlsqualltriiigdcttcls. 

Tola(. 

A!». 

Aril. 

ArK. 

C«I. 

Colo. 

Conn 

IW. 

D.C. 

Fla. 

1€0 

im 

12!  S 

i\ 
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I<7 
L2 

!o7 

100 

sis 
ail 

lis 
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2:0 
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i!h 
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AvpE37i>tx  Table  €0^.- 


■Cuuses  of  physical  rejections  by  camp  turgeone,  compared  by 
Staies  {series  Y) — CJontinuea. 


I.  FIGURES. 


Distiual^ixg;  defects. 


Totd. 


1. 
2. 
V. 
A. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

«. 

«. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
IS. 
14. 
15. 
1«. 
17. 
Ifl. 
19. 

ae. 

31. 


Alodhol  and  drugs 

Bones  and  joints 

Developmental  defects. 

Digestive  sjrstem 

Ears 

Eves 

Flaltioot 

Genito-urinaxy  (venereal) 

Genito-iuinary  (xienvenerefii).. 

Heart  and  blood  vessels 

Heraia , 

Mental  deficiency' 

Nervous  and  mental  disorders. 

Respiratoiry  (tubereuions) 

Respiratory  (nontuberciiious) . 

Skin 

Teeth 

Thviold 

Tubercolosis  (nonrespln^tor>') . 

Other  defects 

Defects  not  stated 


Oa. 


T.Ml 


13 
1,388 
1,390 

22 
128 
545 
«25 

94 

49 
538 
561 
222 
291 
276 

72 

8 

646 

42 
0 

52 
279 


Idaho 


855 


9,366 


e 

1'23 

46 

1 

42 

59 

116 

8 

7 

117 

88 

23 

18 

26 

4 

63 

38 

1 

8 

67 


m. 


iQd. 


110 
996 
561 

41 
339 
850 
805 
242 
135 
809 
1,014 
278 
495 
591 
125 

29 
410 
252 

15 

55 
1,216 


3,047 


3,346 


5 
344 

146 
5 
134 
210 
1^ 

42 

36 
356 
435 
103 
118 
400 

85 

3 

106 

40 
1 

33 
289 


Iowa. 


13 
411 
147 

10 
149 
361 
339 

15 

17 
518 
416 
lOg 
188 
177 

70 

5 

156 

79 
5 

16 
146 


Kans. 


2,844 


23 

428 

37 

10 

78 

264 

198 

46 

31 

323 

446 

71 

141 

fKUS 

/mo 

138 

10 

59 

123 

1 

33 
98 


Ky. 


3,235 


32 

267 

146 

7 

99 
302 

60 

W 

23 
209 
377 
323 
199 
768 

60 

3 

111 

48 
5 

27 
101 


I^i. 


1,476 


10 

4711 
183 

23 

81 
290 
223 
3081 

68 
579 
387 
246 
205 
476 
129 

9  1 
478 

30 
0 

82 
198 


He. 


1,336 


2 

117 

100 

2 

14 

51 

227 

12 

35 

219 

140  1 

84 

43 

51 

35 

3 

99 

4 

0 

7 

91 


Md. 


1,318 


8 

196 

33 

4 

92 

179 

116 

19 

15 

135 

lU 

93 

65 

106 

39 

0 

39 

28 

1 

11 
42 


II.  PBRCENTAOES. 


DisciuAttfying  effects. 


Total. 


1. 

s. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

6. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
1%. 
13. 
14. 
IS. 
VS. 
17. 
IS. 
19. 

m. 
a. 


Alcohol  and  drugs 

Bonesandioints 

DeN'elapmentaklaiects. 

Digestive  system 

Ears 


Eyee 

Flatfoot 1 


Genito-urinary  (venereal) 

Genito-uriAary  (non  venereal)... 

II  ear  t  and  bkiod  vessels 

Hernia 

Mental  deficiency 

Nervoos  and  ment  a  Idiaorders. . 
Respiratory  (tubereulons) , 
Respiratory  (uontnbercul€ 

81dm - 

Teeth 

Thyroid 

Taberculnsis  (nanrespiratory ) .. . 

Other  defects 

Defects  not  stated 


lous). 


Ga. 


100 


0.2 

li).7 

19.7 

.3 

1.8 

7.7 

6.0 

1.3 

.7 

7.6 

&0 

3.3 

4.1 

3.9 

1.0 

.1 

9.2 

.6 

.9 

.7 

4.9 


Idaho. 


100 


111.  I  Ind. 


0.0 

14.4 

5.4 

..1 

4.9 

6.9 

13.6 

.9 

.8 

13.7 

10.2 

2.7 

2.1 

9.0 

.5 

.0 

7.4 

4.4 

.1 

.9 

7.8 


100      100 


L2 

ia6 

6.0 
.4 
3.6 
9.1 
&6 
2.6 
1.4 
8.6 

las 

8.0 
5. 
«. 
1. 


3 

3 
3 
3 
4 

7 


4. 

2. 
.3 
.6 

13.0 


0.2 

11.3 

4.8 

.2 

4.4 

6.9 

5.1 

1.4 

1.2 

11.7 

14.3 

3.4 

3.9 

13.1 

2.8 

.1 

3.5 

1.3 

.03 

1.1 

9.4 


Iowa. 


100 


0.4- 

12.3 

4.4 

.3 

4.5 

10.8 

10.1 

.4 

.5 

15.5 

12.4 

3.2 

5.6 

5.3 

2.1 

.1 

4.7 

2.4 

.1 

.5 

4.4 


Kans. 


100 


0.8 

15.0 

L3 

.3 

2.8 

9.3 

7.0 

1.6 

1.1 

11.3 

15.7 

2.5 

5.9 

lai 

4.9 
.4 
2.1 
4.3 
.04 
1.2 
3.4 


Ky 


100 


1.0 
8.3 
4.5 

.2 
3.1 
9.3 
1.9 
2.1 

.7 

6.5 

11.7 

mo 

6.2 
23.7 

1.9 
.1 

3.4 

1.5 
.2 
.8 

3.1 


I^ 

Me. 

100 

190 

9.8 

0.1 

10.5 

8.8 

4.1 

7.5 

.6 

.1 

1.8 

LO 

6.5 

3.8 

5.0 

17.0 

6l9 

.9 

1.5 

2.6 

12.9 

16.4 

8.6 

ia5 

5l5 

a3 

4.6 

3.2 

la  6 

3.8 

2.9 

2.6 

.2 

.2 

la  7 

7.4 

.7 

.3 

.9 

.0 

1.8 

,5 

4.4 

4.8 

Md. 


100 

oTiT 

14.9 
2.5 

.3 
7.0 
12.9 
8.8 
1.4 
1.1 
10.3 
8.4 
7.0 
5.0 
8.0 
3.0 

.0 
3.0 
L7 

.08 

.8 
3.2 
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Appendix  Table  60-C. — Causes  of  physical  rejections  hu  camp  surgeons,  compared  by 

States  (series  Y) — Continued. 


I.  FIGURES. 


Disqualifying  defects. 

Mass. 

Mich. 

Minn. 

Miss. 

Mo. 
8,065 

Mont. 

Nebr. 

Nev. 

N.H: 

N.J. 

Total 

4,953 

6.287 

3,566 

4,060 

1,445 

1,471 

134 

494 

4,50 

1 .  A  Icohol  and  drupf 

60 
404 
741 
9 
197 
261 
458 

30 

75 
681 
450 
117 
141 
204 

84 

4 

526 

13 
2 

26 
470 

24 
561 
121 

23 
283 
515 
430 

89 

90 

1,595 

1,042 

170 

218 

220 

65 

9 

553 

121 

9 

49 
100 

19 
435 
260 

8 
115 
229 
335 
53 
115 
344 
358 
112 
205 
127 
33 

7 
387 
127 

3 

24 

270 

10 
525 

85 

19 

70 
339 
395 
299 

50 
425 
543 
261 
219 
423 

40 

5 

142 

30 
0 

56 
124 

119 
815 
130 

33 
271 
851 
767 
213 

76 
763 
1,047 
335 
438 
994 
175 

12 

151 

425 

4 

33 
403 

11 

204 

50 

0 

59 

103 

159 

8 

9 

205 

178 

15 

31 

49 

3 

0 

174 

33 

1 

9 

135 

10 
205 

26 
8 

30 
133 
126 

16 

15 
172 
204 

31 

68 
115 

34 
3 

56 

28 
3 

11 
177 

1 

13 
10 
0 
5 
6 
15 
1 
1 

24 
15 
2 
6 
6 
0 
0 
5 
1 
0 
2 
21 

1 

40 
45 

0 

8 
20 
60 

2 
17 
60 
52 
16 
18 
11 
16 

1 
55 

1 
15 

1 
47 

30 

2.  Bones  and  joints 

484 

3.  Developmental  defects 

71S 

4,  DiEcstive  system 

IS 

6.  Ears 

28S 

6.  Eyes 

4S7 

7.  Flat  foot 

319 

8.  Genito-urinary  (venereal) 

10 

9.  Genito-urinary  ( nonvonereal) 

10.  Heart  and  blood  vessels 

06 
256 

11.  TTornift                      

406 

12,  Mflntai  deflden'y   

30 

13.  Nervous  and  mental  disorders 

14.  Kespiratory  (tuberculous) 

101 
90 

15.  Respiratory  (nontuberculous) 

16.  Skin 

38 
7 

17.  Teeth 

564 

18.  Thyroid 

87 

19.  Tuberculosis  (nonrespiratory) 

20.  Other  defects 

1 

36 

21.  Defects  not  stated 

48a 

1 

II.  PERCENTAGES. 


Disqualifying  defects. 

Mass. 

Mich. 

Minn. 

Miss. 

Mo. 

Mont. 

Nebr. 

Nev. 

N.H. 

N.J. 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 .  Alooho^  and  drug?? 

1.2 

8.2 

15.0 

.2 

4.0 

5.3 

9.2 

.6 

1.5 

13.7 

9.1 

2.4 

2.8 

4.1 

1.7 

.08 

10.6 

.3 

.04 

.5 

9.5 

0.4 
9.0 
1.9 

.04 
4.5 
8.2 
6.8 
1.4 
1.4 
25.4 
16.6 
2.7 
3.5 
3.5 
1.0 

.1 
8.8 
1.9 

.1 

.8 
1.6 

0.6 

12.2 

7.3 

.2 

3.2 

6.4 

9.4 

1.5 

3.2 

9.6 

10.0 

8.1 

6.7 

8.6 

.9 

.2 

10.9 

3.6 

.08 

.7 

7.6 

0.2 

12.9 

2.1 

.6 

1.7 

8.3 

9.7 

7.4 

1.2 

10.6 

13.4 

6.4 

5.4 

10.4 

1.0 

.1 

3.5 

.7 

.0 

1.4 

3.1 

1.5 

10.1 

1.6 

.4 

3.4 

10.6 

9.5 

2.6 

.9 
9.5 
13.0 
4.2 
5.4 
12.3 
2.2 

.1 
1.9 
5.3 

.05 

.4 
5.0 

4.1 

.0 

4.1 

7.1 

11.0 

.6 

.6 

14.2 

12.3 

1.0 

2.1 

3.4 

.2 

.0 

12.0 

2.3 

.1 

.6 

9.3 

0.7 
13.9 

';! 

2.0 

9.0 

8.6 

1.1 

1.0 

11.7 

13.9 

2.1 

4.6 

7.8 

2.3 

.2 

3.8 

1.9 

.2 

.7 

12.0 

0.7 

9.7 

7.5 

.0 

3.7 

4.5 

11.2 

.7 

.7 

17.9 

11.2 

1.6 

4.5 

4.6 

.0 

.0 

3.7 

.7 

.0 

1.5 

16.7 

0.2 
8.1 
9.1 

.0 

1.6 

4.0 

14.0 

.4 
3.6 
12.2 
10.6 
3.0 
3.6 
2.2 
3.2 

.2 
11.1 

.2 
3.0 

.2 
9.5 

a7 

2.  Bones  and  joints 

10.0 

3.  Developmental  defects 

16.7 

4.  Dicestive  system 

.3 

5,  Ears 

6.2 

6.  Eyes 

10.0 

7.  Flat  foot 

7.0 

8.  (Jenito-urinary  (venereal) 

.2 

9.  Clenito-urinary  (non venereal) 

10.  Heart  and  blood  vessels 

2.1 
6.0 

11.  Hernia 

10.8 

12.  Mental  deficiency 

.g 

13.  Nervous  and  mental  disorders 

14.  Resniratory  (tuberculous) 

2.2 
2.0 

15.  Respiratory  (nontuberculous) 

16.  Skin 

.8 
.2 

17.  Teeth 

12.4 

18.  Thvroid 

1.8 

19.  Tuberculosis  (nonrespiratory) 

20.  Other  defects 

.08 
.6 

21.  Defects  not  stated 

10.0 
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Table  00-C.- 


■Cauta  of  phi/tical  frjeHians  by  tamp  iwgetmt,  eompared  by 

StaUtitmtt  F) — Continued. 


Alcohol  and  drut!s.. . 


Difnstfva  system... 


8.  El€B 

S.  aenild-uriDkry  (vener^) 

"  "--' ilnary  (nwiveiiereil)... 

id  blaad  vessels 


3 

307 

3 

i 

i 

3S 
375 

'A 

M 

8 

IB 

IBO 

'li 

"S 

14 

2,a<» 

w 

4^:; 

^^ 

SiA 

sl 

II.  PERCENTAOEB. 


TH»1u«lir:1ii:!  dUecls. 

£. 

N.y. 

- 

d'Jl 

Ohio. 

okia. 

Orw. 

Pa. 

R.I. 

..0. 

m 

100 

100 

m 

100 

.» 

1% 

100 

100 

Li 

'4 

iiM 

O.M 
6.6 

sis 

3.5 

lis 

2.3 

i:* 

.02 

i.e 

1 

u.o 

4.' 

0- 

2. 
1.3 

u 

.07 

3:t 

' 

i 

;i.  DsvelopmenloldVtecta ^, 

i.s 

9.  Gcnlto-utliiary  jnonvfnereal) 

10.  Heartand  Wood  vessels 

i 

13.  Nervous  and  menteldli^cri 

3 

V 

O 
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Appbndix  Ta&ls  60-C 


. — CiiuMs  of  physical  rejefiiQHs  bu 
SUltet  (scries  iT) — CoaUnued. 


camp  surfeons,  compared  fty> 


I 

.  FIQURF.S 

• 

s. 

Pttk- 

TOIQ. 

T«x. 

Vtah, 

.  Vt. 

Va. 

Waah. 

W. 
Va. 

Wis. 

Wyo. 

l,ii60 

4,825 

4,861 

586 

492 

5,667 

1»426 

3,755 

4,2S3 

4J9 

1 

33 

IS 

5 

0 

7 

9 

10 

>» 

7 

347 

668 

659 

68 

41 

801 

149 

580 

44« 

4t 

11 

544 

428 

27 

26 

210 

60 

83 

316 

2^ 

4 

12 

32 

5 

1 

7 

3 

I 

L» 

1 

26 

78 

109 

19 

3 

126 

51 

174 

136 

21 

141 

346 

857 

29 

19 

631 

74 

421 

394 

3ft 

100 

568 

272 

86 

59 

355 

209 

164 

3S» 

i^ 

9 

60 

63 

4 

6 

122 

9 

n 

61 

10 

14 

68 

78 

3 

22 

9» 

4 

33 

158 

3 

147 

445 

610 

59 

82 

1,032 

253 

573 

411 

4t 

119 

470 

648 

46 

32 

538 

152 

436 

72& 

rA 

42 

37^ 

79 

4 

16 

374 

21 

2» 

136 

11 

25 

45 

99 

191 

16 

23 

230 

52 

136 

223 

101 

271 

301 

18 

16 

298 

57 

193 

144 

19 

35 

103 

78 

3 

16 

260 

6 

190 

48 

8 

3 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

13 

0 

95 

119 

145 

57 

53 

273 

140 

180 

303^ 

20 

42 

,      62 

19 

9 

6 

228 

35 

179 

259 

8 

2 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

60 

27 

2 

3 

76 

2 

47 

41 

3 

79 

457 

167 

64 

68 

37 

137 

57 

167 

SO 

Disqualifying  dAfocts. 


TotaL 

1.  Alcohel  and  dnigs ,. 

2.  Bones aiidjoinU. ^■ 

3>  Developmaatal  defects 

4»  Digestive  a;>'8tem 

5.  Ears... 

6..  Eyes 

7.  Flat  foot 

8.  Genito-uriAary  rvKiareal) 

9«  Genito-urinory  (nonvenereal) 

10.  Heart  and  biiMd  vessels 

11.  Hemm. 

12.  Mental  deflcieaey 

13.  Nerrous  and  mental  disorders. . . 
14v  Respiratory  f  tul>erculotts) 

15.  Respiratory  (nontuberculous) . . . 

16.  Skin 

17.  Teeth 

18.  Thyroid 

19.  Tuberculosis  (nonrespiratory)... 

20.  Other  defects. 

21.  Defects  not  stated 


II,  PERCBNTAOBS. 


Disqualifying  defects. 

S-. 
Dak. 

Tenn. 

1 

Tex. 

1 

Utah. 

Vt. 

Va. 

Waah. 

V». 

Wis. 

Wyo. 

Total 

100 

100 

K» 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1.  Alcohol  and  dru«M 

0.1 

19.5 

.9 

.3 

2.0 

11.1 

7.9 

.7 

1.1 

11.6 

9.4 

3.3 

3.5 

8.0 

2.8 

.2 

7.5 

3.3 

.2 

.5 

6.2 

a7 

13.7 

U.3 

.2 

l.fr 

1.2 

11.8 

1.2 

1.4 

9.2 

9.7 

7.7 

2.1 

5.6 

2.1 

.1 

2.5 

1.3 

.0 

1.0 

9>5 

•   0.3 

13.6 

8.8 

.7 

3.5 

17.7 

5.6 

1.3 

1.6 

12.6 

13.4 

1.6 

3.9 

6.2 

1.6 

.1 

3.0 

.4 

.2 

.6 

3.4 

1.0 

13.0 

5.1 

1.0 

3.6 

5.5 

16.4 

.8 

.6 

11.2 

8.8 

.8 

ao 

3.4 

.6 

.0 

10.9 

i.7 

.2 

.4 

12.2 

0.0 

8.3 

5.3 

.« 

.6 

3.7 

12.0 

1.2 

4.5 

16.7 

6.5 

3.3 

4.7 

3.3 

3.3 

.0 

10.8 

1.2 

.0 

.6 

13.8 

0.1 

14.1 

3-7 

.1 

2.2 

11.1 

6.3 

2.2 

1.2 

18.2 

9.5 

6.6 

4.1 

5.3. 

4.4 

.07 

4.8 

4.0 

.0 

1.3 

.6 

0.6 

10.5 

4.2 

.2 

X6 

5.2 

14.7 

.6 

.3 

17.8 

10.7 

1.6 

3.6 

4.0 

.4 

.0 

9.8 

2.5 

.1 

.1 

9.6 

0.3 

15.4 

2.2 

.02 

4.6 

11.2 

4.4 

1.9 

.9 

15.3 

11.6 

6.0 

3.6 

5.1 

5.1 

.1 

4.8 

4.8 

.0 

1.3 

1.5 

a4 

10.4 
5.1 
.4 
3.2 
9.2 
8.4 
1.4 
3.7 
9.6 

17.0 
3.2 
5.2 
3.4 
1.1 
.3 
7.1 
6.1 
.0 
1.0 
3.9 

1.5 

2.  Bones  and  joints 

9.6 

3.  Deve lopmental  defect s 

5.7 

4.  Dicestive  svstoni 

.3 

6.  Ears 

6.  Eves 

4.6 
7.^ 

7.  Flat  foot 

8  7 

8.  Genito-uriaarv  ( venereal ). 

2.2 

9.  G  enito-urinary  ( non.venereal ) 

10.  Heart  and  blood  vessels. 

9.  if 

11.  Ilemia.. - 

III 

12.  Mental  deficiency 

3.1 

13.  Nervous  and  mental  disorders. 

14.  ResDirutorv  ^tuberciilou.*?) 

5.4 

4.1 

15.  Respiratory  (nonluberculous) 

16.  Skin 

1.7 

.0 

17.  Teeth 

4.4 

18.  Thvroid    

1.7 

19.  Tuberculosis  (nonrespiratory) 

20.  Other  defects 

.0 
.4 

21 .  Defects  not  stated 

17. 4 
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Apfsndix  Tablb  60-D. — Fh^wal  rejections  at  camp,  showing  imatormeal  and  paiho- 

logwal  dt/eets  in  detail  (agries  Y). 


D4a<iuA'^yiiig  defects. 

Total. 

Ala. 

Arls. 
272 

Ark. 

Cal. 

Colo. 

Conn. 

Del. 

D.C. 

Fla. 

Total 

172,000 

7,189 

3,0M 

2,842 

1,092 

1,178 

342 

480 

2,068 

Bones: 

AmDBtatiAii 

2,259 
3,848 
1,547 
2,554 

3,480 
3,259 

334 
2,333 

159 
2,528 
9,667 
1,039 

852 
5,309 

12,549 

98 

1,063 

9,952 

1,500 

899 

9,088 

51 

2,176 

136 
6,293 

1,029 
694 
213 
55 
680 
418 

9,973 

587 

7,^793 

317 

476 

1,987 
473 
284 

359 
4(kS 
914 
307 
2,420 
1,657 

253 
41 

1,917 

5<« 

693 

313 

10,792 

11,820 

532 

1,708 

2,599 

1,379 
470 
313 

3,434 
377 
861 
20 
158 
131 
121 

1,197 
18,225 

84 
150 
108 
116 

1    803 

77 

58 
9 

2 
10 

9 

1 
1 

58 
71 
12 
45 

74 

<^ 

2 

160 

299 

20 

9 
55 

203 

,     14 

40 

87 

3 

2 

82 

49 

5 

a 

58 
28 

9 
34 

3 

44 

180 

39 

8 
43 

140 
2 
6 

150 
17 

4 
54 

26 
19 
20 
10 

12 

"**28' 
53 

7 

10 
59 

72 

12 

21 

4 

19 

27 

{  s 

14 
2 
7 

68 
19 

4 
74 

92 

5 
14 

1 
7 

5 
4 
1 

10 
...... 

30 
3 

6 
11 

27 

2 
11 

1 
2 

6 
6 
2 
8 

29 

Deformity 

Dispose 

64 
31 

Fracture... 

Joints: 

Ankylosis ^ 

27 

Disease 

21 

Disloeation 

Spine 

T^btfcolosis.  ether  t^an  lunss 

Pescavns^....^ 

89 

297 

23 

29 
78 

384 

8 
9 
3 

2 
12 

26 

3 

20 

1 

2 

29 

36 

13 

Pes  planus 

50 

TTaH'ii^x  vaiinis 

_        '*            o**^ 

Ear: 

Deafness 

14 

Otitis  media  (purulent) 

Eyes: 

Vision. 

9 
135 

Nystagmus 

Trarh""** — . . 

21 
254 

17 

1 
486 

8 
12 

1 
8 

9 
47 
19 

2 
52 

2 
32 
12 

16 

50 

1 

22 

1 
49 

11 
3 

1 

22 

2 

2 
2? 

4 
...... 

4 
2 

3 
39 

'so' 

1 

1 

1 

10 

2 
2 

2 

Teeth,  deficient.  - 

75 

Height..  .^ 

7 

Weight: 

0  ver  wei  gh  t 

Under  weight ,. 

Chest  measurements 

1 
60 

Varipn«5«  vfinn^ ,  ^, 

31 

2 

29 

24 

3 

81 

15 
10 

5 

***'55' 

5 
2 
2 

14 

Phlebitis 

^fontal  deficiencT 

614 

43 
13 

1 
3 
5 

4 

3 
2 

1 

""i' 

5 

297 

23 
4 
3 
3 
1 
4 

312 

20 

27 

4 

12 

22 

4 
1 

2 

2 

5 

2 

23 

71 

4 
3 

80 

3 

2 

5 

223 

284 

12 

213 

14 

34 

8 
11 
18 

1 
15 

29 

Mental  and  nervous  disorders: 
Paralysis 

10 

fltan^oMnng  , .    ,  , 

5 

8Hn r. 

1 

Pellagra 

1 

0  oi  ter 

3 
4 

191 

3 

22 

1 

30 

23 

5 

3 
3 
6 

4 

2 

1 

.  .  .  X.  . 

20 
2 

18 

1 

fioiter  with  hyperthyroidism 

1 ngninal 

2 

7 

134 
2 

2 

1 

12 

T 

10 
3 
7 

1 

5 

1 

2 
5 
...... 

4 

U  mbillcal 

Not  classified 

661 

1 

12 
1 

1 

15 
2 
2 

1 
""2 

"u 

12 

229 

Fi6tula 

l*rolapso  with  Ii«moiTboids 

Venereal  diseases: 

evphilis 

55 
4 
5 

12 

14 

8 

20 

124 

62 

1 

1 

4 
1 

""**i' 
"  "i' 

1 

18 

Gonorrhea 

28 

Other ^ 

1 

2 
3 

1 

Genito-urinary  (non  venereal): 
Hydrocele^.. 

3 

Varicocele 

2 

Tfviti«  in  canal .  

6 

16 
2 
4 
3 

6 

Other 

2 

Tachycardia,  persistent 

2 

25 

12 
2 

16 

36 

Eve  detects.... 

9 

Ear: 

Perforated  drum. 

Other  disease 

Respiratory  system: 

Asthma 

58 
10 

5 

9 
3 
4 
1 
341 

297 
1 
3 

7 

32 
12 
24 
56 
9 
36 

17 
4 
2 

"iie' 

76 
5 
5 

25 

21 
3 

0 

4 

18 
7 
5 
8 

69 

102 
6 
4 

21 

9 
7 
1 
22 
6 
9 
2 
3 
1 

6 
1 
2 

'   *i7' 

17 

•"2 
4 

1 

1 

6 

"n 
2 

25 

42 

1 
2 
8 

6 
7 

35 

Chronic  bronchitis 

5 

Sinnatis 

Pl«urisy....   .  

Tubereuloeis. 

396 
4M 

26 
28 

120 

Heart  and  blood  vessels: 

Heart,,  disease  of. 

Hypertension 

67 
8 

of >^r  disease 

134 
32 

59 

1 

"169* 

1 

8 

1 

57 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 
8 

""2 

5 

TTypflTthyroCdisni^,^   .......    ., 

5 

Nervous  system: 

Epilepsy 

NAiir^<:tnentfl 

32 
1 

Hystaria 

rsychoneiirosis 

Alcoholism 

5 

1 

15 

26 

34 

Drug  addict 

...... 

4 

Diabetes 

1 

Nephritis 

2 

Digestive  system. 

6 

5 

1 

15 

571 

Dyspituitarism 

Other  defects 

81 
1,614 

3 
37 

13 

66 

27 
15 

4 
118 

'24' 

4 

19 

24 

Not  stated 

094 
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Appendix  Table  60~D. — Physical  rejectums  at  oampy  showing  anatomical  and  patHo^ 

lojical  defects  in  detail  {series  F)--<3ontinued. 


Dlsciiialifying  defocts. 

Ga. 

Idaho. 

111. 

Ind. 

lowa^ 

Kans. 

Ky, 

La. 

Me. 

Md. 

Total 

7,041 

855 

9,368 

3,047 

3,346 

3,842 

3,233 

4,476 

1,3B6 

1,318 

Bones: 

Amputation 

85 
116 
IW 
104 

415 

\    408 

146 

"'"39" 
355 
31 

39 
76 

530 

17 

11 

6 

15 

32 

{  '\ 

26 

1 

26 

83 

7 

1 
29 

55 

115 

239 

35 

118 

294 
74 
26 
95 
15 
73 

681 
51 

51 
286 

717 
5 

77 
410 

35 

88 
435 

3 
198 

8 
278 

45 
43 
29 

57 
70 
29 
39 

89 
20 

6 
34 

1 
40 
91 
25 

7 
125 

132 

1 

41 

106 

8 

7 
129 

2 
37 

1 
103 

22 

IG 
3 

68 

120 

11 

46 

95 
42 

6 
23 

5 

49 

265 

25 

69 
80 

336 
4 
A 

156 

4 

21 

121 

1 

18 

7 

108 

34 
9 
5 

64 
76 
28 
98 

69 
48 
10 
35 
1 

10 

177 

11 

11 
52 

218 

■""i3* 

59 
7 

5 
.25 

■"'is' 
""Yi 
33 

6 
10 

31 

63 

8 

24 

76. 
11 

3 
51 

5 
19 
39 

2 

9 

80 

139 

3 

143 

111 

1 

8 
136 

1 
13 

2 
323 

18 

33 

3 

61 
66 
79 
45 

33 

}  160 

27 

13 

28 

7 

7 

25 

{'1 

18 

17 

Deformity 

35 

Disease 

5 

Fracture 

12 

Joints: 

Ankylosis 

28 

Disease 

13 

Dislocation 

3 

Spine 

83 

Tuberculosis,  other  than  lungs . . . 

1 

Pcscavus 

63 

149 

11 

31 
44 

219 

53 

147 

37 

1 
13 

48 

18 

Pes  planus 

88 

llallux  valKus 

10 

Ear: 

Deafness 

1 

Otitis  media  (purulent) 

Eyes: 

Vision 

87 
141 

Nystagmus 

3 

Trachoma 

"5' 

646 

21 

40 
1,329 

3 
63 
21 

"'24* 

1 

8 

1 

23 

1 
1 

25 

478 

5 

5 
173 

""'33* 

1 
246 

19 

18 

9 

2 

6 

1 

99 

6 

15 

78 

1 

3S 

"   *84" 

8 

10 

3 

5 

Teeth,  deficient 

39 

Height 

1 

Weight: 

Overweight 

A 

Under  weight '. 

26 

Chest  measurements 

VariposA  V'oms. . .  -  a.  ^                .... 

72 

10 

222 

30 

28 

8 

4 

19 

7 

Phlebitis 

1 

Mental  deficiency 

93 

Mental  and  nervous  disorders: 
Paralysis 

11 

fltftmimerinc' 

8 

Skin. ^;::::. :;:::. .:.... 

Pellagra 

Goiter 

30 
3 

79 

81 
24 

530 
27 

457 
32 
43 

158 
53 
31 

29 
33 
51 
12 
70 
51 

1 
1 

93 

16 

6 

10 

•591 

437 
22 
31 

147 

77 

55 

17 

258 

82 

28 

1 

0 

9 

11 

44 

1,216 

7 
6 

aw 

70 

105 

1 

3 

36 
5 
1 

5 

5 

19 

6 

32 

36 

6 
22 

348 

2 

66 

6 

8 

13 
•2 

e' 

7 

4 

22 

16 

8 
15 

414 

3 

29 

6 

7 

44 

1 
1 

4 

1 

15 
11 
97 
33 

15 

1 
4 

253 

41 

83 

6 

3 

64 

1 
4 

3 
3 
5 
4 

10 
17 

i 

53 
2 

4 
1 

708 

152 

9 

20 

43 

44 

4 
11 
89 
22 
10 

1 

Uemia: 

Inguinal 

87 

73 

Umbilical ' 

14 

Not  classified 

561 
22 
35 

58 

32 

4 

4 

9 

12 

15 

130 

10 

13 

9 

3 
3 
2 

2 
2 
2 

1 
3 
1 

12 

887 
23 
18 

193 
^  42 

74 

8 
16 
22 
30 
138 
46 

3 

53 
3 
6 

7 

4 
1 

13 
4 

18 
1 

13 
3 



31 

Fistula 

s 

Prolapse  with  hemorrhoids 

Venereal  diseases: 

Syphilis 

4 
17 

Gonorrhea 

Other 

2 

GenI  to-urinary  (nonvenereal): 
Hydrocele 

5 

Varicocele 

3 

Testis  in  fuin^^l    , . 

5 

other 

1 

Tachycardia,  persistent 

38 

Eye  defects 

31 

Ear: 

Perforated  flnim 

1 

other  disease 

2 

49 

28 

7 

1 

400 

246 
14 
23 
27 

21 
3 
3 

53 
3 
2 

3 

Respiratory  system: 

Asthma 

....... 

35 

36 

1 

1 

2' 

1 
26 

105 

5' 

4 

1 

1 

10 

55 
9 
2 
4 

177 

398 
4 

61 
51 

16 

7 

9 

113 

1 

12 

28 

19 

3 

88 

286 

189 
5 
7 

100 

16 
11 
11 
65 
4 
19 

119 
9 

1 

'476* 

327 
14 
48 
34 

103 
7 

"68* 

""io* 

31 
9 

i 

51 

165 
10 

....... 

10 
1 
3 

U 

19 

Chronic  bronchitis 

15 

Sinusitis 

3 

Pleurisy 

2 

276 

246 
27 
18 
23 

54 

8 

lOG 

Heart  and  blood  vessels: 

Heart .  disease  of 

60 

Hypertension 

1 

Other  disease 

34 

Hyperthyroidism 

32 

Nervous  system: 

E  pilepsy 

< 

Neurasthenia 

7 

H  ysteria 

3 

Psychoneurosls 

171 

1 

12 

29 

Alcoholism 

8 

Drue  addict 

5 

Diabetes 

1 

Neohritis                 

9 

i' 

1 
7 

67 

1 

4 

6 

27 

289 

7 

1 

6 

21 

101 

S 

1 

Digest  ive  svstem              

4 

14 
14>3 

4 

15 
18 

98 

1 

Dvsniliiiturimn 

other  defects 

48 
279 

80 
198 

7 
91 

11 

Not  stated 

42 
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Appendix  Table  60-D. — Physical  rejections  at  campy  showing  anatomical  and  patho- 
logical defects  in  aetail  (series  F)--Continued. 


Disqualifying  defocts. 

Mass. 

Mich. 

Minn. 

Miss. 

Mo. 

Mont. 

Nebr. 

Nev. 

N.H. 

N.J. 

N. 
Mex. 

Total 

4,953 

6,287 

3,666 

4,060 

8,065 

1,445 

1,471 

134 

494 

4,503 

463 

Bones: 

Ammitatlon 

26 
85 
25 
62 

95 
28 
14 
G9 
2 
24 
415 
19 

2f. 
1G9 

253 

38 

102 

38 

85 

116 

40 

14 

38 

9 

125 

2ti4 

41 

28 
253 

442 
10 
14 

553 
12 

24 
75 
10 

121 
1 

170 

25 

20 

9 

86 
71 
16 
85 

76 
33 
20 
42 
3 
25 
280 
30 

10 
90 

209 

63 
80 
88 
28 

23 
210 

"33" 

"ii-y 

271 
11 

32 
37 

248 

85 
239 

62 
146 

90 
97 

9 
87 

4 

78 

658 

31 

27 
238 

636 
13 
77 

151 
15 

11 
104 

21 

40 

5 

22 

72 
27 

5 
12 

1 

41 

103 

15 

7 
31 

91 

1 

2 

174 

26 

"**33* 

21 

48 

8 

29 

48 
21 

6 
24 

3 

18 

103 

5 

6 
23 

122 

1 

2 

56 

2 

1 

22 

1 

9 

1 
31 

11 

10 

3 

1 
3 
1 
4 

3 

...... 

...... 

14 

5 
4 

2 
6 

10 

7 

1 

5 

15 

15 

39 

15 

44 

138 
11 
44 

88 

31 

5 

123 

1 

13 

280 

26 

03 
196 

380 

2 

13 

564 

361 

80 
275 

4 

Deformity 

18 

Disease 

Fracture 

14 

joints: 

Ankylosis 

9 

Disease 

8 

Dislocation 

2 

Spine 

3 

Tuberculosis,  other  than  lungs... 
Pes  cavus 

1 
11 

Pes  nlanus 

6 

Hnlluz  valinis  ^ .... .....  t  .,  r 

2 

Ear: 

Deafness 

2 

Otitis  media  (purulent) 

Eyes: 

Vision 

1 
6 

8 
20 

21 
61 

Nystacnnus 

1 

Trnchonia , ,,....,.,,.--  ^ 

4 
526 
240 

55 
439 

7 
110 

1 
117 

7 
14 

4 

3 

387 
37 

45 
177 

1 
126 

1 
112 

2& 

17 

7 

7 

142 

6 

2 

77 

6 

Teeth,  deficient 

5 
5 

*'*5" 

55 

4 

9 
32 

12 

Heicht 

2 

Wei^t: 

0  vAr  weiftht -  - 

3 

Under  weight 

33 

Chest  measurements 

Varicose  veins . 

39 

1 

261 

28 

25 

5 

2 

3 

"543* 
19 
13 

147 

113 

39 

6 
5 
12 
22 
93 
84 

1 

28 

10 

2 

"423' 

260 

'I 

27 

85 
5 

*"'76' 

"'io' 

1 
4 

""2* 
52 
124 

47 

1/9 

2 

12 

61 

1 

39 

20 
7 
7 

2 

Phlebitis 

Mental  deflciencv 

335 

50 
25 
12 
1 
21 
100 

949 
29 
69 
24 
20 

179 

32 

2 

17 
24 
16 
16 
203 
125 

3 
3 

102 

26 

8 

39 

417 
17 
59 

304 

53 
81 
47 
182 
46 
73 

■15 

6 
7 
...... 

2 

15 

3 
3 

1 

24 

Mental  and  nervous  disorders: 
Paralysis 

6 

Stammerinff t . 

Skin 

Pelln^ra 

Goiter 

5 

34 
39 

798 

131 

113 

16 

7 

73 

12 

4 

7 
8 

63 

9 

105 

49 

2 

41 

8 

9 

7 

220 

1,017 

19 

265 

48 

40 

3 

4 

126 

8 
16 

42 
6 

60 
2 

296 
4 
1 

39 

4 
10 

17 
34 
56 
G 
8 
17 

1 
2 

24 
4 
1 

4 
127 

195 

7 

6 

79 

22 
20 

4 
116 

4 
15 

12 
10 

161 

"'ii' 

""2 

5 
3 

3 
2 
3 
...... 

9 

10 
11 

3 

7 

175 

5 

24 

2 

1 

14 

1 
1 

1 
2 
9 
2 
26 
8 

1 

1 

1 
2 

182 

5 

308 

8 
8 

5 

1 

4 

15 
42 
22 
15 
27 
62 

23 
3 

15 

11 

7 

5 

90 

127 
6 

25 
54 

25 
7 
6 

36 
6 

24 

Goiter  with  hvDerthvroidism .... 

4 

Hernia: 

2r>5 

10 

175 

5 

17 

19 

4 
7 

10 

57 

2 

5 

36 

4 

1 

1 

47 

20 

9 

8 
204 

475 
13 

29 
8 

29 

18 

7 

66 
39 
21 

10 
1 

4 

30 
""22' 

28 

Umbilical !-. 

Not  classified. . . '. 

6 

Fistula. -: 

]*roIaps«  with  hemorrhoids 

Venereal  disoaies— 

Syphilis 

2 

...... 

2 

6 

(( onorrhea 

1 

Otlier     

1 

Geni to-urinary  (nonvenereal): 
lIvTooele 

'"'i' 

2 

2 

11 

1 
5 

Varicocele 

Testis  in  canal 

9 

Other 

2 

Tachycardia.  Dersistent 

3 

Eye  defects 

4 

Ear: 

Perforated  drum 

4 

4 

Other  disease 

Respiratory  system: ' 

Asthma 

29 

2 

12 

2 

2 

Chronic  bronchitis 

Sinusitis 

1 

2 

49 

175 

"**8* 
U 

4 
...... 

13 
3 

8 

1 

4 

115 

115 

3 

17 

18 

9 

3 

5 

30 

2 

8 

4 

Pleurisy  

Tubercnilosls 

6 
21 

""'i' 

2 
1 

■*"*3' 

1 

11 

41 
1 

1 
1 

4 
1 
1 
6 
...... 

61 

Heart  and  blood  vessels: 

44 

Hypertension 

1 

Other  disease 

3 

H  vDerthyroidism*. 

2 

Nervous  system: 

Bpllepsy 

6 

Neurastnenia. 

1 

Hysteria 

2 

Psvdioneurosis 

6 

Alcoholism 

1 

Druf  addict 

2 

Diabetes 

Nephritis 

1 
4 

3 

7 

6 

43 

100 

"  2 
4 

"'24' 
270 

3 
9 

8 

24 

44)  { 

1 
13} 

1 
6 

!        6 

5 

177 

1 

1 

5 

1 

24 

482 

Dieestive  system 

DvsDituitarism 

3 

Other  defects 

26 
470 

2 
21 

i 

47 

3 

Not  stated 

14 

438 
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Appendix  Table  60-D. — Physical  rejeetioju  at  campj  ahomng  anatonucal  and  paiho^ 

logical  defects  in  detail  {series  l'7--Coi>tinued. 


Disqiiniityiag  deteete. 

N.y. 

N,C. 

N. 
Dak. 

Ohio. 

OklA. 

Or«g. 

Pa. 

14,996 

R.I. 
673 

S.C. 

^    8. 
Dak. 

Tenn. 

Total 

17,194 

4,517 

1,008 

6,551 

3,530 

1,451 

3,653 

U3Q0 

4,825 

Bones: 

AmDUtatian 

156 

30g 

55 

171 

240 
18fl 

25 
266 

26 

319 

1,274 

134 

750 

1,791 
10 

158 
1,^12 

137 

219 
1,201 

258 

5 

240 

106 

81 

28 

1 

2:1 

■    58 

1,132 

12 

573 

16 

33 

149 

9 

12 

22 

96 
107 

24 
150 

87 

14 
3 

115 

28 

38 

35 

735 

773 
21 

?)5 
1S6 

130 
43 
58 

377 
51 

256 

4 

17 

11 

12 

129 
1,956 

34 
66 
55 
TA 

36 

50 

***36' 
100 
30 

14 
38 

212 
...... 

88 
19 

6 
230 

18 

41 

2 

13 

37 

<1 

3 

18 

45 

6 

8 
38 

71 

1 

6 

164 

2 

2 
27 

146 

229 

29 

148 

190 
77 
44 
70 
11 
148 
303 
29 

15 
209 

292 
4 

13 

338 

9 

38 
870 

46 
75 
11 
59 

96 

50 

4 

32 
11 
28 
154 
16 

18 
150 

282 

4 
97 
44 
27 

16 

146 

2 

26 

2 

1S2 

30 
7 
2 
2 
2 
6 

356 

18 

51 

6 

10 

46 
8 
3 

4 

6 

15 

5 

44 

56 

34 

1 

46 

9 

6 

14 

1S9 

220 
22 
73 
20 

23 
1 
6 

45 
2 

33 

19 

16 

6 

14 

52 
7 
5 

26 

1 

106 

5 

5 
35 

93 
...... 

117 

41 

2 

62 

1 

15 

""26' 

• 

5 
2 

155 
260 
155 
366 

305 
173 

57 
221 

18 
188 
533 
112 

38 
1,0»7 

1,225 
10 
36 

1,031 
2Q2 

47 

830 

6 

19S 

34 
412 

IW 
03 
16 

10 
9 

1 
10 

11 
3 

■"**9* 

23 
50 
43 
35 

14 

)n 

19 

26 
62 
12 
53 

36 

{'% 

25 
3 
10 
74 
16 

3 

18 

US 

80 

Dofarmity. 

88 

Disease.-'. 

127 

Fracture 

45 

Joints: 

Ankvlosis. 

72 

Disease 

1    188 
68 

Dislocation 

Spine 

^bereulosis,  other  than  lung». . . 
Pes  cavus..... 

33 

108 

10 

2 
37 

45 
1 

18 
31 

Si 
33 

16 
89 
10 

11 
» 

105 

133 

Pes  planus 

8(0 

Hallux  valgus 

42 

Ear: 

Deafness 

15 

Otitic  media  (purulent) 

Eyes: 

Vision 

63 
272 

Nystagmus 

Trachoma 

15 
92 
14 

a 

15» 

7 
95 

1 

*"io 

10 

Teeth,  deficient - 

Height 

119 
3 

Weight: 

Ovw  weight 

11 

TTpdW  vrfjpht                     ... 

527 

Chest  measuf emeuts. 

Varicose  veins 

19 

7 

104 

25 
9 
1 
4 
5 

"264" 
h 
6 

12 

4 

18 

'*43* 

3 
6 

1 

"'2' 

5 

97 
8 
18 
...... 

4 

139 

S 

124 

45 
26 
5 
1 
32 
36 

616 
67 
83 
11 
11 

78 
9 
5 

7 
9 

52 

6 

73 

56 

"2" 

152 

40 

7 

7 

352 

315 
16 
12 

115 

61 
9 
16 
125 
19 
35 

8 
...... 

5 
""2 

17 

1 

46 

11 
12 

1 
3 

7 
""43" 

16 

3 

""¥ 
1 

« 


40 

Phlebitis 

6 

Mental  dcflciencv 

373 

Mental  and  nervous  disorders: 
Paralysis 

39 

Stammering 

15 

Skin \ 

4 

Pellagra 

Goiter 

16 
21 

86 

1 
9 

3 
12 

8 
3 
2 
3 
9 
2 

16 

5 
1 
5 
2 
94 

179 
1 
1 
9 

11 
4 
1 

38 

2 

'i' 

...... 

234 

14 
13 

935 

113 

337 

« 

111 
13 
15 

34 
18 
63 
20 
203 
214 

3 
1 

198 
42 

278 
24 

728 

1,455 

102 

10 

511 

75 
48 
34 

361 
24 
70 
3 
7 
23 
17 
58 

864 

z 

Goiter  with  hyperthyroidism 

liomia: 

Inguinal 

74 

Lmbilical 

Not  elassitlod 

11 
...... 

2 

1 

2 

1 
3 

1 

t»4 

6 
7 

7 
""2 

3 
...... 

4 
28 
37 

21 

1 
s 

8 

1 

2 
1 
7 
4 
46 
16 

3 

3 

33 
1 

'— 2 

101 

77 
8 
8 

34 

8 

8 

3 

16 

...... 

470 

FhJtuIa 

12 

Prolapse  with  hemorrhoi<ls 

Venereal  di.s<iases: 

Svphilis 

22 

53 

Gonorrhea 

5 

Other 

2 

Oenito^urinary  (nonvenereul): 
Hydrocele 

6 

8 

19 

3 

40 

31 

7 

4 
3 
3 

""4' 
9 

4 

s 

Varicocele 

3 

Testis  ill  wmal 

Other 

33 
11 

fl^Eu^hveardia.  persistent 

09 

Eye  defects 

Ear: 

Perforated  drum 

64 

Other  disease 

Respiratory  system: 

Asthma 

36 

17 

9 

288' 

100 
11 
19 
49 

32 
4 

1 

10 

""4" 
3 

42 

lil 

8 

17 

15 

7 

1 

2 

24 

13 
3 

""l 

45 

20 
2 
7 

a 
s 

a 

51 

34 
7 

"m 

48 

ao 

10 

>s 

13 
3 

"*'«7* 
3 
3 

48 

Chronic  bronchitis 

54 

Sinusitis 

Pleurisy 

1 

Tuberculoids 

271 

Heart  and  blood  vess<.'Is: 

Heart,  disease  of 

2R3 

Hypertension 

12 

Other  disease 

13 

Hy  i^erthyroidism 

88 

Nervous  system: 

Epilepsy 

'     20 

Nourastiienia 

12 

Hysteria.,  .r 

Psydioucurosis 

13 

Alcoholism 

% 

Drug  arldlct 

88 

Diabetes 

] 

Nephritis 

5 

4 

1 

38 

1,029 

1 
2 
4 

20 
49H 

.  ..-^ 

...... 

30 
2,104 

...... 

3 

8 

8 

79 

13 

Digestive  syritem 

Dyspituitarism 

1 
34 

2,208 

...     . 
40 

1 

Other  defects 

48 

Not  stated 

467 
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Afpshiicx  Table  60-D. — Phydetd  reiectUma  at  ramp,  showing  anatomieai  cmd  patho' 

logical  dsfoda  in  istail  (aenes  F)— Continued. 


Dtsqualifying  defects. 

Tex. 

Utah. 

Vt. 

r 

492 

Va. 

Wash. 

Va. 

Wis. 

Wyo. 

Alaa- 
ka. 

Ha- 
waii. 

Porto 
Rico. 

Total 

4,851 

52& 

15,867 

1,427 

3.755 

4,273 

459 

,     74 

581 

604 

Bones: 

AmDut&tion 

186 

.     21 

114 

187 

71 

to 

46 
9 

174 

29 

37 

n? 

75B 
5 

St 
146 

50 

46 

390 

2 

81 

8 
79 

36 

11 

4 
4 

4 

» 

1 

11 

18 
ft 
2 

18 
1 

14 

50. 

13 

1 
16 

26 

> 

...... 

57 
8 

"18' 
1 
4 
1 
4 

.    2 

1 

5 
6^ 

1 
7 

6 
4 

a 

9 

88 

116 

129 

49 

53 

\Z53: 

112 

24 

26 

7 
13 

42 

23 

2 

49 

140 

.       11 

4 
31 

69 

i" 

140 
31 

t 
29^ 

72 

52 

138 

26 

55 
J  142 

100 

83 
95 
11 

88 

61 

6 
& 

1 
9 

12 
4 
3 
4 

2 

■ 

Disoase.  /. -, . 

1 

Fractiire 

Joists: 

Anlrylo^dfi , 

■ 

4 

3 

inffesse.  ..................... 

DijJfiCfttiQII ... 

1 

RjJpA      

Tuberculosis,  othflr  than  lungs. . . 
Pes  cams*. .  .H.  .                        .  . 

9 
50 

1 
2 

18 

10 

3 
18 

99 

218 

88 

25 
108 

444 

13 

273 

10 

'     17 
189 

54 
98 
17 

9 
168 

271 

"'69" 
180 
22 

6 
55 

50 

206 

13 

38 
101 

365 
2 
4 

303 
9 

23 

177 

7 

89 

"m 

32 

.     26 

13 

24 

167 

.    m 

381 
1 

34a 
W 
10 

41 

11 

9 

21 

64 
56 
12 
24 
2S 

1 

1 

34 

3 

3 

8 

144 

278 

4 

6 

82 

34 

33 

8 

90 

14 

5 

2 

4 

3a 

3 

t 

16 

28 

r 
3 

20 
9 

3 

7 

Pesf  ptanfi!! 

1 

Halliixvaigas...! ', 

Ear: 

Deafness 

1 

3 

12 

Otitis  medlB  (purulent) 

Eyes: 

Vision 

1 

1 

Tnchoma 

Teeth-,  deficient 

1 

1 

^St:' 

Over  weifht ! 

■ 

" 

• 

Ulidiff  wBiidit 

16 
L 
7 
2 

14 

3 

1 

1 

Cheet  nieaBimiBeBts 

V  ATicoan  veins  - ,    . 

12 

"'ii' 

8 
2 

68 

19 

374 

28 

64 

4 

31 

21 

2 

4 

50 

6 

224 

12 

17 
3 

1 

Phlebitis 

Mental  deficiency 

1 
1 

Mental  axKt  ncnrons  disorders: 
PacaLysiJEk... 

fltnmmflrinir 





Slrin    r. 

- 

Penaera 

Goiter 

4 
1 

39 
2 

4 
2 

3 

L 

2 

1 

17 

8 

24 
7 

129 

1 

22 

1 
1 

•  5 
3 

1 

2 

51 

"486' 

1 
0 

04 
4 
3 

17 

2 

39 

2 

Qfliter  with  hyperthyroidism. 

Hernia: 

0 

008 

4 

41 

28 

47 

49 
4 

9 

16 
8- 

44 
8 

60 

33 

4 
1 

43 

17 

6 

12 

301 

225 

3 

206 

13 

66 
4 
4 

70 

1 
2 

2 

1 

Umbilical 

Not  ctami^^      

16 
1 
4 

3 
3 

588 

7 

43 

98 

6 

18 

26 

6 

15 

18 

239 

174 

1 

1 

'Klsta^ft . . 

Prolapse  with  hemorrhoids 

Venereal  diseases: 

Syphilis 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Gonorrhfi^^ ._ 

Other 

Genito*urinary  (nonvenercol): 

...... 

1 

2 

4 

7 

5 
5 
2 
1 

Varieoeele 

1 
2 

Tmtis  in  <nintil.  . 

i 

6 
4 

10 

12 
3 

92 
81 

2 

1 

.....  I 

Other 

f'iifth'vna,rdla.  Dersistentf. . - 

5 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Eve  uBfects. 

Ear: 

Pmfnnited  drum.  . . 

• 

Other  di.«wafiff  ,...,,-.,-,-,, 

Respiratory  system: 

Asthma 

2 

13 
1 

90 

24 

136 

"298' 

508 

52 

103 

220 

26 

"m 

2 

i* 

3 

57 

213 
1 
1 

4 

8 

3 

3 

32 

47 
46 
97 

"193' 

315 

18 

8() 

128 

22 
2 

"83* 

2 

Sinositis ^ 

2 

4 
19 

26 
2 

1 
6 

6 
I 
1 

13 

■  4 

3 

Pleurisy 

1 
18 

50 

•  ■■•  •  •  • 

1 
4 

5 

'"'i' 

6 

2 
16 

59 
2 
3 
3 

5 
1 

1 
6 

Tubercalasfo 

8 

1 

Haart  and  blood  yesseto; 

TTwirt.  disea.'je  of. 

1 

Hypertension 

Other  (UjicaAfl . 

Nervous  system: 
Eijil^my. 

Neurasthenia 

Hvsteria 

PsydioBeurosts 

1 

Dnig  addict 

Diabetes 

16 

5 

7 

9 

10 

2 



Nephritis t 

2 
4 
2 

21 
167 

...... 

1 

3 

1 
2 

*  *  ^  •  •  *  * 

2 
137 

1 
...... 

4f) 
57 

Dt^entiye  system 

DvsiBituitanitta 

5 

5 

12 

167 

1 

1 

4 
72 
37 

Other  defects 

2 
64 

3 

68 

2  ! 
80 

Not  stated 

1 

573 

689 
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APPENDIX  TABLES* 


dlMUAftT  »li»IIOVilttU  U  to> 
FOR  TULSTAlt OF  N£W  YORK 

PER  CENT 


0  .     1 

L         S 

)         8         4 

^       .  6         e         7      .  •        0        10      11     19 

kmf^^Mom                            P" 

il.«rD>»n.                          W^ 

1 

- 

Fradw*                                 f""""!           ' 

- 

JoU  KKmim                          l^HH 

. 

SpMA                                            i^^H 

■ 

• 

. 

GROUP  TOTAL                    i^Hi 

IB 

Pu  C«v«ft                             P" 

!            1            t            1             [I 

Pm  PIuuu                            ^mm^ 

■ 

b 

HaUuxVakw                         Hi^ 

I          I          i          1          1 

i 

CROUP  TOTAL                    ■§■■ 

• 

Heiebt                                      ■■■ 

■ 

ftv.n-i.1.                                       ^.           1                1                1                i                1                i 

Underwcifht                           iHlHi 

■ 

Ckest  MeaBweBcali                1 

: 

GROUP  TOTAL                     bHB 

H. 

Heafiaf ,  DcfM «  •!                 !■■ 

. 

OtitM  Metltt.  Ckr-i'              \^^ 

■ 

Pcrfonle4  Drwi                     1 

' 

GROUP  TOTAL                    ^—i 

1 

Vitwl  Defccto                        p— 

1 

Irachoaa                               piMl 

1 

' 

Oikeff  Dmmw  •!  Er«               ^                   1 

■    1           1           1      1     ' 

1 

GROUP  TOTAL                     p— 

McbUI  Dcftciaacy                    I^HH 

s     [ 

. 

' 

i 

Epilep&y                                 HIB  t            I 

^ 

. 

Paralysis                                  ■■. 

1 

StamncriaE                              ■■. 

' 

DruK  Addiction                        k^Hf^l^^ 

GROUP  TUTAL                     ^^1 

Goitre                                      ftM 

Hjrpertlijrroliisa                     ^^^g^^^ 

GROUP  TOTAL                     ^BM^I 

- 

Kf  art  Disease,  O^aaic             L^n^n 

' 

Hypeitcasioa                            1 

' 

. 

■ 

' 

Tachycardim                             hi^lB 
Pkitbiiii                                   I 

1 

. 

VaricMC  Vcias                        feHHHiHi 

■ 

Other  Car<L-Vaac  DiacM*        h^'     i 

GROUP  TOTAL                     !""{ 

m 

■ 

AsIImu                                  IB 

■ 

BnMcbitift,  CkroMC                -  jl 

' 

Plcunay                                    h 

, 

. 

Siwuitis                                     is 

\ 

1 

GROUP  TOTAL                    f— ■■ 

1»    <* 

Tuberculosis  of  Lnaff               ■^■1 

■■Nbim 

■^Mi 

1  - 

'          ' 

Tuberculosis,  Other  Parts  .      || 

1     ^1 

^ 

GROUP  TOTAL                  '  ■■■ 

■ 

Teetk                                      ^^ 

DicMthre  Disor^rt                  i 

• 

r 

Hcmerrdoids  witb  Prt»la»M      ii 

GROUP  TOTAL                     ^ 

> 

Henua                                    ^^ 

Skia                                      III 

> 

UM^                                    ■■■■ 

> 

G«Mtrbea                                ■ 

Cbaacroidal  DiMsar                 k 

» 

- 

noniiP  TnTAL                    P"^ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Nc*kri«ia                                  1 

1 

TedwiaCaMi                        ■■■& 

VaricaceU  ai4  ihincik        IBM 

1 

OlberG.U.DiMaaa(1l»VMj  p 

1 

^GROUP  TOTAL                    ElHH 

. 

All  etkcr  C«UM                     fel^H 

APPENDIX  TABLES.  44 

a>i  E-avMM  r  cum  tF  nam  lEKHNE  V  Mscra  n  HM  cur 

imnAiT  mn  Mman  i.  itu) 
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Cbrt  LHWiUIBOR  V  CAOSES  V  PIRSICAL  lU^^ 

(FEBRUAIT  M  TO  MVEMB  1.  ItlD 
FOR  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

PER  CENT 
0       i  8        8         4        5         6         7 


»        •        10       11    18 


AapaUlM                            ^^ 

■■■ 

Bm*  Dimuc                         Mf      1 

Frtctart                                M^pifiH 

JmbI  DitfMM                          hHBl 

■ 

spiM                 h^ 

CROUP  TOTAL                    ■■■ 

■■ 

Pm  Cavu                             ^"  1 

Pm  PkMt                           HH 

■ 

HdlnValfu                       ^     1 

GROUP  TOTAL                    talHd 

■i 

HeiiM                                 *■      1 

OftnrnthI                            H"l'            •           •            » 

Uaatrwnikl                          ^"^ 

■■ 

' 

HcariBf,  DclccU  vf                ■■ 

OtitH  M««a.  Onhc               hBHH 

1    • 

PerfcralcJ  Omt                   1 

• 

GROUP  TOTAL                \amm 

^^^1      1      1 

Ba_ 

VismI  Defect!                       !■■■ 

■^ 

TrackMU                              kHBp 

OtWr  DisMM  of  F.*              L^                 1           1           II           II 

GROUP  TOTAL                    m^M 

McBUl  Defkkacr                  ^— 

3" 

Eptlepfy                               ^— 

Pf^hottraraitt                       kHHH 

^^ 

^ 

Panhiif                                kB 

StuuBcriac                           1^ 

^ 

AlcwMm                            ^^^^H 

Dr^AiAdiMi                     H 

croUp  WAL                 bM 

GMbf                                      kiHH 

>     i 

—      -«     » i>                       ^^^^^^^^^^  .  1 

" 

HeaH  DbcMC.  Dmik           j^"' 

""P^ 

HfKrUMiM                         ta 

( 

' 

TKkfCtfdb               •  •        B^ 

, 

• 

pkutfi                E 

VvkMeVcta.                       kHH 

— 

1 

OlWr  CuA-Vaac  DiNMt      ta 

1 

CROUP  TOTAL                   Uhh 

Ankm                               ^^ 

BraMkilii,  Ckit^                 ta 

^•^^^•^^                                                                      k 

SnMlii                             E 

GROUP  TOTAL                   h""^ 

i 

TaUtnlMHofLnt              Ih^ 

TaUfcriMb.OlhtffPferti       k 

CROUP  TOTAL                   ^hi 

TMtk                                 pMH 

IB 

D«cilmDiMi4m                h 

FBtabkAM                       M 

IfemorrhoU*  vilk  P»«k»«     iB 

GROUP  TOTAL                   ta^ 

- 

Hmia                                 ^H 

Ska                                    IB 

Sr»hilis                            Immm 

CeawfiM                             ^^ 

CkaacmJal  DbcaM               ta 

• 

CROUP  TOTAL                    klBB 

Ne^hrilis                              h 

TeHitbCaaal                       M 

YaricMtk  aad  HvJncde       i^ 

Olfer6..U.Dba.^{lUVei)  7^ 

CROUP  TOTAL                   F?^ 

> 

AiathcrCaam                    ^H    1 

i 

Oiii  J.H9NPAIIS0H  OF  UO!SS  OF  FHYSKiU  RUEOiOffi  OF  N^ 

(FmDAiT  i(  TO  novEma  I.  nil) 

FDR  THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO 

PER  CENT 


46  APPBNDIX   TABIDS. 

Oun  L-COVARISON  OF  CASSES  OF  PBISUL  RQECimS  OF  HWOQI KK  HEM  CUP' 

(nnUUT  ID  TO  NOVINBEI  t,  1*11) 
FOR  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

PER  CCWT 


APPBNMX  TABLES.  4 

'r»  TW  STATE  OF  CALH«MM 


AI^^NDtX   TABLES. 


'1 

II 

in^'aw 

si  840 
21.748 

1 

13; 258 
IK',SI3 

i;S, 

^S 
'i;S 

K 

10 
278 

1 
1 

ani 

1 

1 

11 

Z8S 

1 

<3 
IK 

188 

43 

aw 

1 

101 
7p4 

asa 

191 
13ft 

1 

2» 

6 
23 

125 

203 

SO 

■1 

163 

ss 
1« 

108 
201 

.! 
1 

20 
303 

Bl 
«8 

i 

8 

33 

117 
^78 
3B 

1 

28 

1S3 

IS. 
47 

20fl 

103 

3«I 

1» 
2S1 

395 

'1 

H83 
137 

■boo 

180 

1 

4D 

1 

232 
MO 

508 

774 
570 

1 

893 

949 
729 

SH 

115 

289 

1,813 

1,448 

''1 

1.04 

3,58 
4!  30 
4.01 

4.44 

S.57 
5.08 

i.M 
7.18 

li 

4.09 

4;iT 

299 

&X 
&25 

ft!  28 

4.81 

4!n3 

4.18 

3.60 

District  orColmnhta.. 
Florida 

636 
73S 
714 

1 

701 

i 

297 

791 

104 
2S1 

2 

304 
237 
14 

«6 
203 

ISI 

26 
MO 
715 

408 
260 
3?tt 

X2 

■ts 

*■" 

^^ 

Kfeis^-:-:;;;;; 

p^ 

IS 

aoiith  Carolina 

Hoiith  Dakota 

t'^ 

4.84 
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Appbndix  Tablb  62-A. — Deferments  and  exemptions  in  general,  by  States. 


Uoited  states 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas. 

Calilocnla 

Colorado...; 

Conaecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

tnHjf^nft 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

MlcBiqan 

Minnesota 

IQssissippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Kevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

OUahimia 

Or^on 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah. 

Vomont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


R^strants 

June  5, 

1917,  to 

Sept.  11, 

1918. 


10,679,814     6,973,270 


Reported 
exemp- 
tions 
and  de- 
ferments. 


1, 


206 

40 
16S 
332 

91 
175 

24 

36 

94 
260 

45 
707' 
283 
240 
167 
215 
180 

68 
136 
398 
411 
249 
157 
335 

97 
132 

13 

41 
332 

37 
120 
228 

73 
617 
193 

70 
902 

59 
144 

66 
213 
460 

46 

30 
206 
125 
142 
266 

25 


,248 
,517 
,302 
,593 
,813 
,026 
,563 
,741 
,792 
,296 
,982 
,962 
,8i3 
,934 
,4b6 
,936 
,226 
,214 
,552 
,364 
,5'.6 
,937 
,607 
,012 
,762 
,458 
,044 
,743 
,895 
,300 
,332 
,844 
,341 
,371 
,236 
,549 
,996 
,050 
,701 
,189 
,427 
,326 
,901 
,884 
,190 
,708 
,174 
,691 
,151 


120,067 

30,332 

97,237 

229,113 

61,595 

127,019 

17,439 

22,676 

51,021 

157, 196 

28,901 

469,675 

190,242 

152,863 

111,794 

129,654 

97,541 

45,415 

91,3S0 

276,994 

280,972 

154,448 

92,659 

211,745 

58,205 

85,599 

7,663 

29,112 

231,735 

22,865 

765,391 

145, 1S6 

47,213 

418,657 

112,817 

46,162 

618,048 

44,354 

&5,728 

3S,541 

132,482 

294,428 

32,467 

21, 145 

127,665 

80,988 

85,707 

176,884 

13,430 


Percent 
ofresjls- 
trants. 


65.29 


Class  n. 


1,093,515 


Class  in. 


58.21 
74.86 
67.78 
68.89 
67.09 
72.57 
71.00 
61.72 
66.99 
60.39 
62.85 
66.34 
67.02 
63.45 
66.75 
60.04 
54.12 
66.58 
66.93 
69.53 
68.26 
61.79 
58.79 
63.21 

64.62 
58.75 
69.74 
69.61 
61.30 
68.31 
63.44 
64.37 
67.80 
68.38 
65.43 
68.44 
75.10 
60.24 
58.23 
62.07 
63.96 
69.22 
68.47 
61.92 
64.48 
60.28 
66.33 
53.40 


20,850 

8, 

2,165 

1, 

12,919 

6, 

13, 177 

13. 

6,591 

4, 

17,808 

10, 

4,946 

1, 

4,540 

3, 

4,526 

3, 

18,206 

10, 

3,621 

2, 

122,609 

70, 

21,798 

12. 

26,563 

10, 

13,695 

8, 

13,978 

8. 

6,619 

6, 

9,543 

3, 

18,123 

8, 

31,330 

21, 

84,601 

47, 

22,257 

17. 

15,497 

5, 

89,289 

47, 

8,582 

4, 

14,649 

7, 

609 

4,898 

2, 

23,905 

17, 

2,832 

1, 

74, 715 

69, 

20,799 

10, 

8,882 

4, 

47,407 

33, 

11,312 

4. 

8,024 

3, 

79,794 

47. 

4,853 

3; 

23,462 

6, 

3,736 

3, 

11,920 

8, 

88,550 

50, 

2,448 

1, 

3,608 

1, 

18,6S7 

10, 

9,227 

4, 

9,902 

4, 

24,393 

14 

2,012 

649,317 


QassIV. 


3,106,613 


,630 

,470 

,0b3 

505 

,603 

,572 

,614 

,270 

,681 

,542 

,023 

,667 

,794 

,447 

,804 

,079 

,750 

,468 

110 

153 

,051 

132 

894 

,530 

,694 

,866 

446 

726 

,222 

,388 

796 

1^9 

,374 

724 

,278 

,278 

,306 

,769 

718 

,652 

,583 

,533 

,496 

,211 

,830 

,276 

,021 

,359 

720 


72 

7 

65 

88 

29 

38 

6 

9 

29 

103 
15 

120: 

111 
82 
63 
85 
68 
20 
45 
99 
43 
69 
56 
23 
26 
43 
2 
11 

103 
10 

316 
91 
21 

2{)9 
70 
21 

283 
17 
42 
21 
90 
84 
17 
9 
71 
34 
52 
83 
5 


&»5 
734 
209 
736 
386 
837 
365 
339 
917 
181 
147 
358 
228 
071 
464 
932 
004 
609 
558 
644 
256 
985 
466 
953 
539 
715 
154 
744 
049 
799 
831 
822 
880 
582 
330 
117 
168 
584 
783 
623 
349 
832 
054 
932 
533 
016 
026 
220 
878 


aassV. 


2,123,825 


17 

18 

14 

113 

21 

69 

4 

5 

15 

25 

8 

156 

44 

33 

25 

21 

18 

11 

19 

124 

106 

45 

14 

50 

18 

19 

4 

9 

87 

303 
22 
12 

127 
20 
13 

207 

18 

12 

9 

21 

70 

11 

6 

26 

33 

19 

54 

4 


902 
963 
026 
605 
016 
802 
514 
527 


268 
110 
141 
422 
782 
841 
665 
168 
795 
o99 
867 
(KA 
074 
802 
973 
390 
369 
454 
744 
559 
846 
959 
376 
077 
784 
897 
743 
780 
148 
765 
530 
630 
513 
409 
394 
615 
469 
750 
912 
820 


97250°— 19 29 
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AFPBNDIX  TABLES.  451 

Appendix  Tablb  02~Q. — D^ennenU  and  exemptuma  in  general,  by  diviaians. 
Total  deferments  and  exemptions 6, 973, 270 

CLASS   II. 
Div- 
ision. 

A.  Married  man  with  children,  or  father  of  motherless  children,  where 

such  wife  or  children  or  such  motherless  children  are  not  mainly 
dependent  upon  his  labor  for  support  for  reason  that  there  are  other 
reasonably  certain  sources  of  adequate  support  (excluding  eamiogs 
or  possible  earnings  from  labor  of  wife)  available,  and  that  the 
removal  of  r^istrant  will  not  deprive  such  dependents  of  support; .      183, 770 

B.  Married  man,  without  children,  whose  wife,  although  registrant  is 

engaged  in  a  useful  occupation,  is  not  mainly  dependent  upon  his 
labor  for  support,  for  the  reason  that  the  wife  is  skilled  in  some  special 
class  of  work  which  she  is  physically  able  to  perform  and  in  which 
she  is  employed,  or  in  which  there  is  an  immediate  opening  for  her 
under  conditions  that  will  enable  her  to  support  herself  decently 
and  without  suffering  or  hardship 503, 221 

C.  Necessary  skilled  iarm  laborer  in  necessary  agricultural  enterprise 138,  -^87 

D.  Necessary  skilled  industrial  laborer  in  necessary  industrial  enterprise .      122, 542 
X.  Recent  marriages,  etc 37, 955 

0.  Xoncombatants 3, 593 

Division  not  reported 103, 947 

y  CLASS    III. 

A.  Man  with  dependent  children  (not  his  own),  but  toward  whom  he 

stands  in  relation  of  parent 14, 816 

B.  Man  with  dependent  aged  or  infirm  parent 236, 553 

C.  Man  with  dependent  helpless  brothers  or  sisters 32, 898 

D.  County  or  municipal  officer 2, 767 

E.  Highly  trained  fireman  or  policeman  in  service  of  municipality 2,885 

F.  Necessary  customhouse  clerk 577 

G.  Necessary  employee  of  United  States  in  transmission  of  the  mails 6, 381 

H.  Necessary  artificer  or  workman  in  United  States  armory  or  arsenal ....  4, 619 

1.  Necea»ry  employee  in  service  of  United  States * 9,  857 

J.  Necessary  assistant,  associate,  or  hired  manager  of  neces8ar>'  agricul- 
tural enterprise 67, 018 

K.  Necessary  highly  specialized  technical  or  mechanical  expert  of  neces- 
sary industrial  enterprise 20, 424 

L.   Necessary  assistant  or  associate  manager  of  necessary  industrial  enter- 
prise   6, 042 

O.  Noncombatants 2, 282 

Division  not  reported 242, 192 

CLASS   IV. 

A.  Man  whose  wife  or  children  are  mainly  dependent  on  his  labor  for  sup- 

port  2,932,475 

B.  Mariner  actually  employed  in  sea  service  of  citizen  or  merchant  in  the 

United  States : 16,128 

C.  Necessary  sole  managing,  controlling,  or  directing  head  of  necessary 

agricultural  enterprise 61, 482 

D.  Necessary  sole  managing,  controlling,  or  directing  head  of  necessary 

industoial  enterprise 6, 283 

O.  Noncombatants 9, 410 

Division  not  reported 80, 435 


452  APPE^PIX  TABLES. 

Appendix  Table  62-B. — DtfermeTUM  and  exemptiqna  in  general,  by  dxvituma — Contd. 

CLASS  V.  y 

A.  Officer — ^legialative,  executive,  or  judicial  of  the  United  States  or  of 

State,  Territory,  or  District  of  Columbia 6, 695 

B.  Regularly  or  duly  ordained  minister  of  religion. . . : 18, 067 

C.  Student  who  on  May  18, 1917,  or  on  May  20, 1918,  or  since  May  20,  1918, 

was  preparing  for  mini£rt;ry  in  recognized  theological  or  divinity 
school,  or  who  on  May  20^  1918,  or  since  May  20, 1918,  was  preparing 
*     for  practice  of  medicine  and  suigery  in  recognized  medical  school. .        IG,  673 

D.  Person  in  military  or  naval  service  of  United  States 619, 727 

E.  Allen  enemy 334, 949 

F.  Resident  alien  (not  an  enemy)  who  claims  exemption 560, 003 

G.  Person  totally  and  permanently  physically  or  mentally  unfit  for  mili- 

tary service 621, 606 

H.  Person  morally  unfit  to  be  a  soldier  of  the  United  States 18, 620 

1 .  Licensed  pilot  actually  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  his  vocation 1,  705 

J.  Person  discharged  from  the  Army  on  the  ground  of  alienage  or  upon 

diplomatic  request 1  344 

K.  Subject  or  citizen  of  cobelligerent  country  who  has  enlisted  or  enrolled 
in  the  forces  of  such  coimtry  imder  the  terms  of  a  treaty  between 
such  country  and  the  Unitd  States  providing  for  reciprocal  military 

service  of  their  respective  citizens  and  subjects 1, 064 

L.  Subject  or  citizen  of  neutral  country  who  has  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  has  withdrawn  such  inten- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  act  of  Congress  approved  July  9,  1918, 

and  Selective  Service  Regulations BIS 

O .  Noncombatants 2, 554 
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Appendix  Table  64-A. — Class  J,  nominal  and  effective  strength^  September,  1918, 

reffistrati(m,  ages  19-20;  82-36. 


Uziited  states 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas *.- 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Ulinols 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michic^an 

Minn^ta 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

NewYork 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

8outh  Carolina 

South  Dakota , 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestVfrglnla 

Wisconsin 

Wyomiiig 


Total 

number 

boards 

in 
State. 


4,544 


78 

14 

80 

125 

75 

44 

7 

11 

59 

16/> 

42 

227 

124 

112 

115 

131 

78 

24 

63 

122 

136 

121 

86 

166 

44 

100 

16 

16 

106 

22 

354 

109 

63 

155 

85 

47 

282 

22 

66 

65 

113 

279 

34 

15 

113 

66 

66 

104 

31 


Total 

from 

whom 

data  were 

received 

by  Dec. 

19>1918. 


1,424 


7 

7 

11 

13 

38 

9 

2 


31 

6 

140 

88 
110 

56 


6 

3 

3 

44 

55 

5 

55 

61 


56 


1 
59 
74 


34 
70 
22 


11 
4 

38 
43 
69 
33 


Tot  a]  reg- 
istrants 
Sept.  12, 

1918, 
reported. 


3,602,580 


Total  reg- ! 

Istrants 

ages 

1^20; 

32-36, 
reported. 


Reported 
number 

classified 
Class  I. 


1,551,191   461,491 


19,101 
40,175 
22,147 
37,704 
CO, 006 
36,927 
8,180 


36,924 
5,193 

548, 461 

239,332 

279,r>59 

89,356 


11,757 

5,445 

154,315 

167,617 


184,090 
157,927 


74,477 


1,318 
220,581 
148,633 


139,460 

190,348 

42,180 


35,703 


58 
41 
18 
43 
4 


46,514 
88,139 
86,880 
54,700 


118,309 
63,353 
63,731 

116,834 
7,454 


8,500 
20,961 
10, 133 
10, 188 
20.  TWA 
15,'jr»5 

3,799 


16,070 

2,243 

237,725 

103,357 

121,455 

39, 538 


3,222 
3,979 
3,427 
6,843 
6,002 
3,478 
1,048 


5,511 
732 
71,777 
31,187 
37.«JS3 
10,525 


3,693 

5,110 

2,248 

67, 141 

73,741 

6,366 

47.9S1 

64,329 


33,829 


588 
98,73S 
62,982 


59,509 
83,682 
17,911 


14,479 
3,573 
21,192 
38,416 
40,015 
24,689 


51,782 
27,963 
23,975 
51,293 
3,463 


1,443 

1, 2r)0 

606 

20,753 

18,594 

l.r53 
16,0^8 
21,  e. 


Percent 

Class  I 

to  regis- 

Total 

trants 

Group  A 

19-'J0; 

reported. 

32-36, 

reported. 

29.7 

270,314 

Percent 
Oroup  A 
reported 
to  regis- 
trants 
19-20; 
32-36.    , 


17.4 


37.9 
18.9 
33.8 
3tv.O 
24.8 
21.7 
27.5 


34.2 
32.6 

30.1 
30.1 
31.2 


13,285 


156 
24,0.^6 
20,813 


14,526 

27,332 

5,515 


3,978 
1,452 
7,240 
11,070 
11,817 
6,522 


16,230 
7,837 
6,921 

14,013 
1,092 


39.0 
24.6 
29.6 
30.0 
25.2 
24.3 
34.0 
J2.7 


39.2 


26. 5 
24.9 
33.0 


24.4 
32.6 
30.7 


27.4 
40.6 
34.1 
28.8 
29.5 
2&4 


31.3 
28.0 
28.8 
27.3 
31.5 


i,9a3 

2,008 
2,211 
2,8")G 
2,»^ 
1,413 
591 


3,241 

•1.38 

42,971 

18,940 

20, 3S2 

6,131 


921 

2<)7 

332 

9.130 

7,924 

1,104 

10,740 

12,715 


•   5,887 


144 
12,761 
12,325 


8,480 

18.570 

2,891 


1,017 
824 
3.991 
5.950 
8,025 
4,799 


8,891 

4,631 

4,199 

10,468 

702 


22.3 

9.5 

21.8 

17.6 

8.5 

8.8 

15.5 

20.0 


2ai 
19.5 
18.0 
18.3 
21.7 
15.5 


25.0 
5.8 
14.7 
13.5 
10.7 
17.3 
22L3 
19.7 


17.4 
17.5 


24.4 
12.9 
19.5 


14.2 
22.2 
l&l 


11.3 
23.0 

las 

15.4 
21.5 
19.4 


17.1 
16.5 
17.5 
20.4 
20.2 


Note.— It  will  be  noticed  that  the  net  effectives  here  average  58.59  per  cent  of  the  nominal  Class  I,  instead 
of  71.83  per  cent,  as  in  Table  64  in  the  text.  Table  64  represents  the  percentage  as  found  In  the  entire  first 
and  second  r^trations,  i.  e.,  aces  31-90,  while  the  present  Table  represents  ages  10-20, 32-36,  as  reported 
from  one  third  of  the  boards  for  the  third  regLstraticii. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  percentage  of  effectives  to  total  regtetrants  here  averages  only 
17.4  per  cent,  as  against  the  average  of  80.10  per  cent  shown  in  Table  68  of  the  text.  The  differ- 
ence Is  doe  to  two  dionmstanoes.  In  the  first  place.  Table  68  includes  age  18,  whose  effectives 
nmnber  moch  larger,  both  absolutely  and  in  percentage,  than  any  other  age:  hence  the  inclusion 
of  that  a^  wooJa  have  raised  considerably  the  lower  flgore  of  Table  64-A.  In  the  second  place. 
Table  68  was  obtained  in  November,  from  State  headquarters,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  results 
by  am.  and  ftunlshed  onlv  the  estimatea  gross  Class  I,  the  ratio  of  effectives  being  computed  in  this  office: 
wniie  Tmble  04-A  was  obtailned  from  the  local  boards,  in  early  December  Qost  before  going  to  press,  too  late 
lor  ose  in  Table  68)  aad  showed  the  lesnlts  of  the  physicalexaminations,  but  without  discrimination  of 
ages.  Thus,  Table  64-A ,  for  the  ago  grovrp  covaiedf  represents  a  closer  approximation  to  the  probable  final 
iwult  ftf  thift  ffhwiiiflffatifl" . 
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Appendix  Table  66-A. — Registration;  age-distribtUion  by  States. 


a  Dited  States. 


Alabama 

iLxizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Miimesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

Now  Jersey T. . 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 

redstration 

June  5, 

1917,  to 

Sept.  12, 

1918. 


23,906,576 


Age  18 .     Jlge  1 9.      Age  20. 


444,842 

94,310 

365,904 

839,614 

216,820 

374,400 

65,277 

90,361 

203,^18 

549,235 

105,337 

1,674,877 

639,834 

524,456 

382,065 

486, 739 

392,316 

159,631 

313,489 

886,728 

873,383 

541,607 

344,724 

765,045 

201,256 

287,414 

30,808 

95,158 

762,485 

81,013 

2,511,046 

482,463 

160,292 

1,389,474 

435,668 

179,436 

2,069,407 

134,615 

307,350 

145,706 

474,347 

990,522 

108,052 

71,484 

465,439 

328,466 

325,266 

586,290 

69,977 


939,875       761,007 


27,084 

17,802 

16, 

2,026 

1,675 

2, 

19,638 

14,147 

14 

21,259 

18,651 

19 

7,790 

6,642 

6 

11,304 

9,807 

10, 

2,188 

1,816 

1, 

3,620 

2,757 

3 

9,949 

6,628 

6 

33,594 

21,311 

20, 

3,731 

3,149 

3 

60,618 

44,137 

44, 

23,798 

20,955 

20 

20,247 

18,638 

17, 

15,578 

13,355 

13 

25,309 

19,402 

18 

20,649 

14,887 

16 

5,740 

5,191 

4 

13,652 

10,707 

11 

27,384 

23,914 

23 

27,370 

24,444 

34 

20,102 

18,641 

18 

21,694 

13,655 

13 

29,971 

26,774 

25 

4,130 

3,572 

3 

11,309 

10,158 

»; 

632 

477 

3,476 

3,140 

2, 

25,292 

20,930 

21 

3,279 

2,701 

2 

79,931 

69,420 

70 

29,392 

19,172 

17 

6,931 

6,512 

s; 

44,984 

40,817 

41, 

20,982 

16,694 

16 

6,581 

4,827 

4 

73,531 

62,613 

64, 

4,557 

3,916 

4 

20,615 

12,078 

10 

5,642 

6,251 

5 

26,611 

18,834 

18, 

47,956 

37,474 

36 

3,816 

3,326 

3, 

2,819 

2,565 

2, 

27,232 

17,596 

16, 

9,140 

8,024 

8 

15,183 

12,054 

12 

22,336 

20,773 

20 

1,624 

1,398 

1 

757,791 


,,738 
i,002 
1,074 
>,499 
t,603 
),107 
1,893 
1,091 
i,70l 
),108 
(,005 
1,291 
),381 
r,8l8 
1,153 
i,816 
>,274 
1,948 
1,347 
),611 
1,866 
),231 
{,266 
>,862 
L682 
),877 
566 
.,914 
1,616 
i,561 
),542 
r,731 
>,257 
1,311 
i,499 
1,805 
1,414 
1,107 
),868 
'>,226 
J,  615 
J,  897 
1,286 
1,490 
),694 
),042 
1,229 
),4a2 
1,675 


Age  21 


958,739 


20,750 

2.881 
17,505 
24,840 

8,164 
13,271 

2,369 

3,482 

8,076 
23,354 

3,977 
67,697 
23,965 
22,622 
16,536 
23,234 
18, 746 

6,392 
13,457 
31,948 
32,459 
23,300 
16,444 
32,217 

6,443 

12,258 

819 

3,549 
26,268 

3,025 
90,712 
21,983 

6,483 
65,569 
20,741 

5,969 
82,097 

5,106 
14,406 

6,462 
23,196 
46,680 

3,905 

3,065 
20,006 
10,151 
15,107 
26,137 

2,017 


Age  22. 


Age  23. 


1.0t8,407 


21.379 

3.936 
18;  198 
26.019 

7,283 
15,685 

2.382 

3.180 
10,540 
39.795 

4.094 
62,200 
25,666 
22.159 
15,985 
21.186 
19,154 

7.2S9 
12,368 
35,268 
32,656 
21,520 
22,037 
30,346 

8.707 

13,210 

910 

4,052 
27,399 

3.624 
86,456 
32,585 

6,706 
62.787 
18.827 

5,590 
79,432 

6,068 
23,490 

6,758 
23.216 
60,007 

4.091 

3.248 
27,541 

9,980 
14. 513 
25.050 

1,865 


07&975 

21.999 
4.282 

lfr.4M 
27,941 

8.216 
15.960 

2.46B 

3.133 

9.500 
28.614 

3.901 
60,743 
25.247 
21.698 
15.890 
20.966 
18.323 

6,972 
12.904 
35.265 
35.464 
21,814 
14,837 
90.141 

7,515 
12.155 

1.0G7 

3.059 
28.860 

3.852 
97,428 
23,570 

6,700 
S3. 996 
18,494 

5,595 
80,834 

5.204 
16,051 

6,848 
21,300 
46.144 

4,054 

2,868 
21,896 
10.354 
13.415 
23.935 

2,131 
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Appkndix  Tablb  e6-A. — Regittration:  age-dittHihutumhy  Stattt — Continued. 


AbbM. 

Age», 

AbbM. 

Abb  27. 

Ages*. 

Aga». 

AgeSa 

1,010,387 

W7,»4 

•S7.1II 

9M,«4 

960.460 

•74,  Mi 

948,857 

18,  m 

■S;S 

Is 

66,082 
J6,«3 

«;370 
17,J70 

11 

1 
AS 

AS 
1 

8,018 
19,733 

1 

i 

17,227 

4,012 
H,38S 

IS 
II 

1^804 
1^165 

11 

lis 

1 

IS 

55,438 

■ss 

isiza 

ii;o6i 

aiTso 
a;  274 

11,SI7 
2  3&> 

B 

1S;S 
11 

gs 
i 

IS 

1 

b;473 

10,613 

5;9»s 

2'.6Ge 

1ft,  6S8 

ill 

i 

i 

i; 

: 

i 
i 
\ 

i 

« 

a 
i 

SM 

MO 

Ma 

BW 

§02 
468 

va 

755 

1 

2S4 

33S 

100 
625 

993 

1 

737 

■s 

ao 

■1 

2 

3 
f 

1 

11 

'i 

12 
3S 

1 

3( 

11 

Z 

! 

N 

11 

; 

I 

1st 

1 
1 

i 

Am 

403 

3as 

876 

i 

7i3 
259 

W9 
203 

630 

8^690 

7,S8S 

"iff, 

Plwlda ^ 

GBorsla. 

i 

17,152 

11 
•!!;S 

£:« 

32,513 
•    is;  737 

.!;^ 
•?;!S 

84,168 

11 

IS 

ii;e66 

Sr^ 

Minnesota 

SSi.;::::::;::::::::::: 

NBwYock 

OnWOj"^ 

Vt>b/^\\\\'.\'.\'.\.'.'..'.'...\\\ 

\ 

283 
639 

926 

wSL^"** 

'i;S3i 
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Afpxmdix  Tabli  0&-A.—Rtgutnaio7wag*-dutrittutionby8tata—Coa.timiBd. 


Ag.ai.    Ag. 

33. 

Age  33. 

Ag«3*. 

A(.Ji. 

As,  38. 

ApiST. 

Abb  38. 

t.oa.m   m 

901 

927,868 

WD,  368 

8W,778 

813,581 

318,150 

S  i 

ui,9as 

^s  „ 

37.510      1 

K,«a     1 

13;?25        1 

4i,zae     1 

M,T36       1 

24.«aB     1 

15,71J 

II    ;. 

'11  i 

•!;S 
1 
1 

2.660 

US 
!M 

115 

SOB 

ii 
i 

819 
750 
K2» 

71 
SI 

i 

17 

i 

19 

«2 
48 

40 
48 

li 

18,617 

9;th 

3,  MO 
19,300 
14,518 

M0« 

1 

!• 

;830 

lliTW 

sis 

IS 

87  6M 

48'CT5 
14.920 

loissB 

16^071 

3:493 
i9:o44 

3,»B 

i; 

1 
il 

11 
a 

12 
3 
K 

i: 

i 
1 

303 
»7 

i 

201 
334 

478 

1 
1 

748 

3 

11 

1 

a 
« 

4) 

i; 

; 
i( 

3V-i 

si 

1 
1 

3B8 
133 

252 
MS 

357 
870 
907 
620 

2J 
16 

i: 

i 

880 

3 

883 

i 

721 

1 

277 
9.52 

i 

216 
419 

i 

^■"J 

^*'m 
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Appendix  Tabli  66-A. — RtgUlration;  age-dittnbulion  bf  Stato—GoiitiBued. 


N«w  UtHco. 
NemYoTk 

North  Carolina. 
Nurlh  Dakota. 


Rhode  bloaij.... 
South  Carolina... 

-     ^ii  Dakota.... 


I^rgiiila 

WaahlnKton... 
Wart  Virginia. 


?7 

'^. 

318 

19 

57 

TOfl 

bHU 

■' 

aw 

ae 

^ 

<w; 

4,7ai 

27,509 


M  In  M*  dlMdliDtiaii  orer  thatotalrsgiatnlioii 
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ApPiNDtx  Tablb  71-A. — Colored  and  wMlc  rtgittrotiion,  atnvpartd  by  Slala, 


APPENDIX'  TABLES. 
Appindix  T&blb  73-A, — Colored  and  vikUe  inAietion*.  i 


II 

340,703 

218,910 
179,  Ml 

ill 

ii 
■ss 

'II 
SS 

50,006 
213!  100 

11 

3*308 

ii;«s 

'2b* 
21,818 
11.2HB 

is 

i 

i 

88 

^1 
13, 2M 

i 

A. 

trants. 

2,209,167 

24.04 

KOB 

11 

1  '.9K 

SI.  77 
L32 

32: 11 

18.10 

:m 

26,874 
317 

!;i 

12,904 

•1 

if 
1 

4,863 

a| 

XAO 

M.22 
37:40 

3«:iS 

37:67 

34:SS 

40:44 

4*:  07 
JS.07 

27: 38 

II 
IS 

45.  M 
36:57 

31.20 

13.03 

3B;8S4 
31a;  004 

55,572 

|;S 

—"-91 

77 

i 

4i;fli7 

318,815 
36,778 

I, on  061 

155,10! 

fiisilTO 

68:376 
>«3,I08 

7o:3BS 

1211752 
128,  tS2 

si 

il 

II 
ss 

98.91 
08.02 

98.87 
88.0! 

09:78 
80,63 

9s:30 

48:23 
03.19 

Ds:T8 

II 

99:37 

97.88 
67.80 

00:79 

95.64 
79:  SI 

99.70 

311768 

as 

28 

1 

70 
78 

i 

6E 

i 

i 

P90 

1 

15,734 

lliSSachuBetU 

SPJSrr::::: 

».13 

arthCandiiu 

JorthDatoU 

luthCuoUna.'.'il^I 

25.04 

uS.-.::::::::;:::: 

22.82 

Wnat^r^ia 

30.94 

■ 
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Affxndix  Tablb  75-A. — Daertioni:  Reported  and  ouUtandmg. 


1 

'# 

Hat 

Pw- 

St. 

UuU. 

inedo- 

p«t. 

rmiedsuiw..: 

10,879,  »1* 

474,981 

<K 

111,8M 

303,039 

8.40 

67.BS 

3>S,181 

2.70 

11 

167  4M 
2(S,B38 
1»),ZM 

11 

37:300 

on!  371 
193,23* 

1M>1 

7;  WO 

15,591 
6,001 

"'E 

i 

2  5!<1 

6211 
!0;S06 
18,237 
10,729 

BS2S 
'?:^ 

1,395 

li 

2;  539 

28,  SW 

2)591 
7I953 

i;749 

8W 
8,025 

•:» 

403 

If 

2' 40 
2.05 

179 
4.S7 

li 

11 

3^43 
8:73 

1 

2.89 

il 

S73 

li 

3.89 

11 

2,420 
3^375 

,i 

''to 

i 

■is 

1S97 
S92 

490 
4,880 
778 

H,7ie 

!;| 
'■11 

5B4 
3,0M 

.!i 

■  ilg 

to 

1 

1,418 

oa 

01 

g 

so 

46 
20 
03 

0« 

70 
S2 

12 

M 

69 
7» 
67 
SO 

S 

«o 

«7 
47 
«0 

I;! 

18 

1  ^90 

-CO 

.96 
,72 

1 
:7g 

1 

:«7 

.SB 

I 

.89 

!26 
,87 

:5o 

!76 

1 

0.16 

1,748 
2,348 

11 ; 421 

2,889 

'S79 
873 

7,8M 

',:S 

is,7oe 

2,029 

4;asi 

S:!g 

I'wo 

BiO 

;:8S 

31,507 

'J:!S 

1334 

iff. 

6,4S1 

"i 

1 

184 
15 

Ei"r!:eE'^; 

'346 
I'SI 

^^ 

128 

a,  66! 

j;«i 

l|68B 
1,290 

'i 

228 

''«4 
»0 

•SI 

448 

■*'^ 
i 

70 

Sfc'h'?^""!!':;;:::: 

SI 

33 

North  Carolina 

NoithDmkoU 

W 

Pfiui^ylvsnto 

Kbode  Island 

fioiith  CaroUna 

SoiilbDikola 

iS^lT" 

*s 

JiLC:!-.-.:::::;:: 

y« 
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An>XNDix  Tablb  76-A. — Rtporttd  dettrHon*  hy  color,  compared  by  Statu. 


■ 

regls- 

ReMrt- 

tiODS, 

whlW. 

contot 

Per 
a:nCo[ 

Total 
colored 

Si. 

Per 

cental 

,s. 

Per 
eantol 

S 

0^" 

CmiedSUUB 

10,S40,S4S 

9,saa,5is 

3«»,03a 

3.47 

1.W 

l,a7H,33I 

(05,831 

.es 

8.81 

Is 

36,670 

»;i97 

4S,<7S 
183|73l 

i.i 

11 

■«;S 
,?,S 

■as 

86:  OW 
313,  W 

US 
|:| 

^;S8 

171 ;  296 

i«;«ei 
•-'yi 

1 
'■  i 

i 

...,3! 

133,752 
ie,852 

;3« 

:7B 
!l)3 

:25 

!o5 

1 

:e9 

;7i) 

.77 

.a 
l| 
II 

3.  OS 
4.96 

L23 
2.17 

ti 

Z25 
S.3S 
8.16 
2.00 

t| 
11 

S.SS 
1.B7 

8.7S 
171 

{.87 
3.73 

iS 

PI, 063 
i;i03 

iiImg 

"i 

li;2S9 
8,M4 

II 

1,614 

a%974 
73,3.W 

S;i 

39, 3« 

43, 7M 
S,671 

84,3S» 

-1 

10,835 
8,310 

i;| 

"i 

2,410 
228 

!« 

8,599 
4,589 
3,573 

6;3es 

2,013 

S 

If 
;4i 

J 
■| 
1 

2!l« 
3."  14 

:oi 

( 

inv 

Diib^olColombto. 

S.58 

I 

3 

,: 

M2 
17J 
Bl 

i 

392 

1 

2*3 
S80 
209 

S90 

\?i 

10  fl 

M^i 

16.  H 
29:23 

iSlSSsr-.::::: 

R75 

la" 

IM 
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Appendix  Tabi.b  77-A. — Re-port^  detertiont  bif  eilunuMp,  eompand  bf/  Slattt, 


Frr 

tnnts. 

3.71 

3.ZI 

-     dQ 

A.m 
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Affbkdix  Table  78-A. — Q%u>ia  sheet  No.  1 — Statement  of  men  called  under  first  tewf 

of  687j000  men. 


United  States 1,152,985 


Alabama 

Ailsoxia 

Arkansas 

OaUJoinia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mamo 

Maryland 

llassadiuaetts... 

Kichigan 

Minnesota 

Misissippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylyania... 
Bhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washmgton 

WestV&gmia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 


Gross 
quotas. 


21, 

300 

4 

478 

17; 

452 

34, 

907 

9 

797 

18 

817 

2, 

569 

3, 

796 

10 

129 

27; 

2U9 

4, 

833 

79. 

094 

29 

971 

25, 

465 

17, 

795 

22 

152 

18, 

481 

7 

076 

14 

139 

43 

109 

43 

936 

26 

021 

le; 

429 

35, 

461 

10, 

423 

13 

900 

1 

435 

4, 

419 

35, 

023 

3 

856 

122 

424 

23 

486 

7 

737 

66 

474 

19 

943 

7; 

387 

98, 

277 

6 

277 

15 

147 

6 

854 

22 

158 

48; 

116 

4, 

945 

3, 

2i3 

21 

354 

12 

768 

14, 

8t8 

28, 

199 

2, 

683 

710 

2, 

403 

13. 

480 

Enlist- 
ment 
credita. 


465,985 


7,651 

7,155 

11,786 

5,027 

7,807 

1,363 

2,860 

3,786 

8,825 

2,538 

27,304 

12,409 

12,672 

11,325 

7,878 

4,867 

5,243 

7,018 

22,448 

13,569 

8,198 

5,600 

16,740 

2,533 

5,691 

382 

3,207 

14,896 

1,558 

52,971 

7,471 

2,452 

27,586 

4,344 

6,657 

37,248 

4,055 

6,040 

4,125 

7,692 

17^488 

2,566 

2,188 

7,522 

5,450 

5,721 

15,274 

1,868 

13 

4,397 

624 


Net 
quotas. 


687,000 


13,612 

3,472 
10,267 
23,060 

4,753 
10,977 

1,202 
929 

6,325 
18,337 

2,287 
51,653 
17,510 
12,749 

6,439 
14,236 
13,582 

1,821 

7,096 
20,586 
30,291 

17,  n8 

10,801 

18,660 
7,872 
8,185 
1,051 
l,20i 

20,665 
4,102 

09,241 

15,974 
5,272 

38,773 

15,564 
717 

60,859 
2,211 

10,081 
2,717 

14,528 

30,545 
2,370 
1,049 

13,795 
7,296 
9,101 

12,876 
810 
696 


12,833 


FUI^ 

Dished  to 

Dec  31, 

1917. 


516,212 


10,926 

2,  Vnnf 

6,521 

23,079 

4,105 

9,739 

925 

941 

2,224 

8,215 

2,302 

33,940 

11,500 

6,456 

5,712 

9,087 

8,297 

1.899 

7,118 

18,342 

23,309 

9,312 

6,103 

15,664 

7.911 

7,085 

1,053 

1,180 

12,740 

1,972 

57,828 

9.992 

2,652 

31,754 

12,292 

741 

51,081 

2,090 

6,717 

2,325 

11,061 

24,451 

2,383 

996 

13,809 

7,327 

7,613 

9,033 

811 


Due 

Jan.  1, 

1918. 


170,788 


2,686 

473 

3,746 

-19 

648 

1,238 

277 

-12 

4,101 

10,122 

-16 

17,713 

6,010 

6,293 

727 

4,549 

5,285 

-78 

-22 

2,214 

(),982 

8,466 

4,698 

2,996 

-39 

1,100 

—  2 

24 

7,926 

320 

11,413 

5,982 

2,620 

7,019 

3,272 

-24 

9,778 

121 

3,364 

392 

3,467 

6,094 

-13 

53 

-14 

-31 

1,488 

3,843 

696 


12,833 


Date  last 
•  of  these 
men  were 
called.^ 


Mar.  29,1918 
Mar.  4, 1918 
Apt,  25,1918 
Nov.  2,1917 
Mar.  4, 1918 
Apr.  80,1918 
Mar.  4, 1918 
Nov.  2,1917 
Apr.  90,1918 
Apr.  26,1918 
Nov.  2,1917 
Apr.  26,1918 

Da 
Feb.  23,1918 

Do. 
May  1, 1918 
Apr.  26,1918 
May  1, 1918 
Nov.  2,1917 
Ajpr.  30,1918 
Mar.  29,1918 
Feb.  23,1918 
Mar.  29,1918 
Apr.  26,1918 
Nov.  2,1917 
Mar.  4, 1918 
Nov.  2,1917 
Apr.  30,1918 
Mar.    4, 1918 

Do. 
Apr.  26,1918 

Do. 
Mar.  29,1918 
Mar.  15,1918 
Apr.  26,1918 
Nov.  2,1917 
Mar.  29,1918 
Apr.  90,1918 
Feb.  23,1918 
Mar.  4, 1918 
Apr.  26,1918 

Do. 
Nov.  2,1917 
May  1, 1918 
Oct.  27,1917 
Nov.  2,1917 
Mar.  4, 1918 
Apr.  26,1918 
Nov.  2,1917 
June  30,1918 


June  20,1918 
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Appbndix  Tablb  7S-B. — Quota  that  No.  t — Interim  quotat  from  daU  of  eompleting 
retpeetive  quota*  wiuUr  firit  levy  o/6S7,000  to  May  SI,  1918,  on  ban*  of  population 
louh  credits. 


Popula- 


ToUl  United  aialn... 


|fl|30S,8K  II 
icTj  I,4M 


B,3^,flC 


Dlstrlot  ol  Columbia. . 


1.049 

a,4ii  t 

I   3,311    : 


S.086 

2'9M 
300 

l.OM 


7    700 
4.7W 


SouUiCikroliiu... 


Vlab.'.'.'.'.'. 

Vircinia." 

Wiu*mL-MJD 

WflslVinjlala... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming... 

HawHlC";;! 
FortoKiCD.. 


S.770 
3,3M 
■,025 


S,21H 

6.109 
10,<]» 
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AnvMinx  Taslb  78-C.— Quota  sheet  No.  S-t-CUus  Iqw>Uu  as  of  June  i,  1918. 


(1) 


Remaining 
on  June  1, 
1918, 
finally 
classified 
in  Class  I 
and  exam- 
ined physl- 
/»tlly  and 
aooepted 

/or 
general 
military 
8er\'ice. 

(2), 


Total  United  States. 

Alabama 

Arii^ona 

Arkansas 

California. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. .• 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Class  I. 


1,166,317 


26,519 

1,$36 
23,405 
18,432 

9,441 

9,501 

1,989 

4,049 
11,488 
25,659 

6,899 
82,308 
28,417 
36,767 
22,399 
30,305 
31,201 

8,977 
13,214 
29,634 
34,440 
35,718 
24,603 
45,930 
12,743 
14,787 
977 

4,148 
27,430 

3,879 

102,277 

25,680 

8,882 
67,160 
27,357 

9,373 
69,518 

6,131 
20,665 
16,028 
30,172 
51,140 

3,384 

2,770 
32,215 

9,604 
22,213 
38,745 

5,888 


Inducted 
and  called 
for  induc- 
tion since 
the  date 
of  com- 
pleting 
quotas, 
first  levy. 


(3) 


256,414 


4,504 

961 

3,679 

7,879 

2,251 

4,735 

575 

851 

2,141 

5,719 

1,012 

17,253 
7,200 
7,053 
3,827 
5,137 
3,862 
1,673 
3,105 
9,  o9o 

10,191 
7,500 
3,465 
8,686 
2,207 
2,984 
300 
1,084 
7,977 
806 

27,560 
4,965 
1,678 

14,632 
4,253 
1,644 

21,725 
1,540 
2,818 
1,469 
5,108 

10,415 

1,060 

743 

4,709 

2,  no 

3,204 

6,025 

581 


Volun- 
tary and 
individ- 
ual in- 
ductions. 


(4) 


61,096 


946 

289 

290 

3,870 

624 

508 

134 

362 

233 

430 

454 

3,470 

2,783 

1,582 

733 

379 

764 

230 

460 

1,475 

3,255 

2,238 

530 

1,319 

1,264 

911 

215 

151 

1,210 

192 

5,146 

846 

1,012 

2,881 

2,310 

632 

4,817 

184 

137 

388 

868 

2,610 

712 

636 

459 

1,046 

3,071 

1,716 

323 


Total  of 

(2).  (3) 

and  (4)- 

quot«. 

oasis. 


(5) 


Current  quotas. 
(6) 


Quotas 
(80  per 
cent  of 
quota 
basis.) 


(a) 


1,483,826 


31 

3 

27 

30 

12 

14 

2 

5 

13 

31 

8 

103 

38 

45 

26 

35 

35 

10 

16 

41 

47 

45 

28 

55 

16 

18 

1 

5 

36 

4 

134 

31 

11 

74 

33 

11 

96 

7 

23 

17 

36 

64 

5 

4 

87 

13 

28 

46 

6 


QQQ 
,  W>r 

,086 
,374 
,181 
,316 
,744 
,698 
,262 
,862 
,808 
,365 
,031 
,400 
,392 
,959 
,821 
,827 
,880 
,779 
,007 
,886 
,456 
,598 
,935 
,214 
,6.S2 
,492 
,383 
,617 
,877 
,9S3 
,491 
,572 
,673 
,920 
,649 
,060 
,855 
,620 
,885 
,148 
,165 
,156 
,149 
,383 
,420 
,488 
,486 
,792 


1,186,262 


25 

2 
21 
24 

9 
11 

2 

4 
11 
25 

6 
82 
30 
36 
21 
28 
28 

8 
13 
32 
38 
36 
22 
44 
12 
14 

1 

4 
29 

3 

107 

25 

9 
59 
27 

9 
76 

6 
18 
14 
28 
51 

4 

3 
29 
10 
22 
37 

5 


,699 

,469 

,809 

,145 

,853 

,795 

,158 

,210 

,090 

,447 

,692 

,425 

,720 

,314 

,667 

,657 

,662 

,704, 

,423 

,806 

,309 

,365 

,878 

,748 

,971 

,946 

,194 

,306 

,294 

,902 

,9S5 

,193 

,258 

,738 

,136 

,319 

,848 

,2^ 

,896 

,308 

,918 

,332 

,125 

,319 

,906 

,736 

,790 

,189 

,434 


Credits 
(previous 
induc- 
tions). 


(b) 


627,405 


Net 

current 
quotas 

not 
called. 


12,567 

3,051 

8,512 

13.348 

6,783 

9,244 

1,191 

1,938 

3,038 

8,144 

2,311 

55,608 

17,412 

12,706 

11,059 

14,521 

9,381 

3,960 

6,644 

17,242 

23,957 

15,011 

8,212 

18,225 

5,874 

5,617 

525 

2,530 

17,855 

3,087 

72,  &« 

14,237 

3,945 

41,277 

15,966 

3,861 

49,350 

3,771 

5,450 

4,553 

11,751 

23,357 

2,870 

2,572 

12,199 

4,923 

13,710 

18,536 

2,643 


(c) 


559,439 


13,032 

1582 
13,387 
10,797 

3,070 

2,551 
967 

2,272 

8,052 
17,303 

4,381 
26,817 
13,308 
23,<)08 
10,508 
14,136 
19,301 

4,714 

6,779 
15,564 
14,352 
21,354 
14,666 
26,523 

7,097 

9,329 
669 

1,776 

11,439 

815 

35,102 

10,956 

5,313 
18,461 
11,170 

5,458 
27,489 

2,513 
13,437 

9,756 
17,167 
27,975 

1,255 

747 

17,707 

5,813 

9,080 
18,653 

2,791 


97250<>— 19 30 


i  Excess. 
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Appendix  Table  78-D. — Quota  sheet  No.  4—CUus  IquoUu  as  of  Sept.  7,  19JS. 


(I) 


Total  United  StatM. 

Alabama 

Arisona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi a 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

NewYork 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

PennsylTania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Class  L 


Remaining  on 

Sept.  1, 1918, 

finally  olassifiod 

in  Class  I  and 

examined 
physically  and 

accepted  for 

general  military 

service. 

(2) 


290,820 


9,032 

477 

7,116 

4,777 

714 

2,037 

291 

912 

1,517 

7,298 

896 

20,994 

9,212 

11,576 

5,276 

8,121 

10,410 

1,932 

1,828 

5,223 

6,095 

9,231 

10,681 

10,813 

2,321 

7,783 

128 

658 

5,645 

78f 

14,972 

3,809 

3,793 

16,250 

5,957 

1,079 

21,940 

38 

4,498 

1,934 

11,573 

19,173 

1,044 

443 

4,400 

2,396 

6,073 

6,700 

940 


Inducted  uid 
called  for  induc- 
tion since  the 

date  of  com- 
pleting quotas 

on  first  levy. 


(3) 


Vcdnntary 

and 
Individual 
induotioDs. 


(4) 


1,506,405 


33,497 

3,374 

29,231 

29,617 

14,677 

16,929 

2,884 

6,057 

15,426 

37,693 

7,981 

99,537 

40,251 

41,287 

27,683 

39,369 

29,798 

10,768 

21,831 

42,191 

49,502 

40,418 

24,017 

65,408 

16,653 

17,087 

1,492 

5,586 

37,130 

6,406 

135,090 

38,339 

10,104 

77,788 

87,490 

11,924 

105,618 

7,852 

27,534 

16,264 

30,676 

66,899 

5,733 

3,918 

37,012 

14,925 

25,849 

45,757 

6,853 


85,990 


1,289 

348 

414 

4,706 

818 

801 

186 

602 

383 

745 

537 

6,164 

3,350 

2,197 

1,203 

567 

954 

348 

876 

2,312 

4,350 

2,992 

747 

2,360 

1,561 

1,188 

252 

342 

2,296 

486 

9,113 

1,309 

1,087 

3,959 

2,823 

993 

6,937 

336 

268 

607 

1,141 

3,813 

692 

684 

866 

1,332 

3,479 

2,046 

346 


Total  Of  (2), 

(3),  and  (4) 

^quotas. 


(6) 


1,883,216 


48,818 

4,199 

36,761 

39,099 

16,209 

19,767 

3,361 

7,601 

17,326 

45,736 

9,414 

125,695 

62,813 

55,060 

34,161 

48,057 

41, 162 

13,048 

24,634 

49,726 

59,947 

62,641 

36,445 

68,590 

19,525 

26,058 

1,872 

6,586 

45,071 

6,676 

159,175 

43,467 

14,984 

97,997 

46,270 

13,996 

134,406 

8,226 

32,290 

18,705 

43,390 

89,885 

7,369 

5,045 

42,278 

18,653 

36,401 

64,602 

7,139 


Current  quotas. 

(6) 


Credits 

(previous 

ixidnctions). 


(a) 


1,744,150 


40,086 

4,129 

33,593 

38,530 

16,038 

18,480 

3,188 

7,159 

16,490 

42,434 

9,230 

110,243 

47,849 

61,607 

33,463 

40,636 

36,670 

11,828 

23,364 

46,611 

66,329 

45,946 

30,807 

63,627 

18,222 

19,371 

1,860 

6,958 

43.523 

6,502 

156,722 

40,923 

12,401 

92,325 

44,007 

13,817 

123,473 

8,194 

29,434 

17,412 

38,847 

80,411 

7,230 

4,864 

40,403 

18,274 

84,530 

60,111 

6,499 


Net 

current 
qnotas 

not 
called. 


(b) 


139,066 


3,733 

70 

3,M8 


171 

1,387 

173 

442 

836 

3,308 

184 

15,458 

4,9M 

3,453 


7,431 
4,608 
1,290 
1,170 
3,115 
3;  618 

i.i 

6,687 


1,648 

174 

2,453 

2,534 

3,583 

5,672 

1,683 

179 

11,022 

S3 

3,866 

1,308 

4,50 

9,474 

130 

101 

1,875 

379 

871 

4,301 

640 
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Appendix  Tablb  78-E. — Quota  sheet  No.  5 — CUus  I  quotas  as  of  Oct,  i,  1918, 


(1) 


Remaining  on 

Oot.  1,  lOlS. 

finally  olassmcd 

in  Class  I 

and  examined 

phjrsioally  and 

aooeptea  for 

general  mili- 

tary  service. 

(2) 


United  States 

Alabama. 

Arixona 

Arkansas 

Callfomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

SAlftware 

District  of  Columb^* 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Tfirliftna 

Iowa 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massadiuaetts 

Ififth^Ml. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missoon 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

NewYork 

North  Caroliun 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Ongon 

Peimsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Sooth  CaroUna 

Sooth  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 

WestVfr^nia.. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 


Class  I. 


193,712 


3,272 

328 
3,026 
4,155 

858 
2,087 

239 

575 
1,206 
5,435 

755 
18,120 
7,632 
5,893 
1,485 
9,449 
2,180 

916 
1,556 
6,733 
5,931 
8,357 
3,089 
7,017 
1,780 
8,630 

100 

731 
4,204 

600 
13,361 
2,131 
8,474 
7,645 
4,322 

980 
12,749 

453 

2,216 

1,783 

4,045 

10,477 

442 

425 
1,829 
2,361 
1,396 
6,788 

541 


Ihdnotedand 
called  for 

induction  since 
the  date  of 
completing 

quotas  on  first 
levy. 


(3) 


1,774,381 


42,634 

3,935 

36,509 

35,367 

15,764 

18,881 

3,370 

7,201 

17,438 

45,220 

9,007 

113,051 

46,303 

50,483 

33,024 

42,805 

40,199 

11,990 

24,535 

48,272 

56,197 

45,133 

34,294 

64,161 

17,616 

19,405 

1,719 

6,215 

43,760 

6,251 

150,470 

43,186 

11,667 

93,023 

43,280 

13,363 

127,481 

8,353 

82,443 

17,759 

41,040 

82,349 

7,136 

4,520 

42,312 

17,768 

82,180 

49,681 

6,561 


Voluntary 

and 
individual 
inductions. 


(4) 


93,797 


Total  of  (2), 

(3),and(4)- 

quotas. 


(5) 


2,061,890 


1,225 

47, 

410 

4, 

455 

89 

4,969 

44 

878 

17, 

914 

21 

202 

8 

787 

8 

421 

1» 

832 

51 

515 

10 

5,509 

136 

8,495 

57, 

2,468 

58, 

1,181 

35, 

732 

52 

969 

43 

374 

13 

975 

27; 

2,654 

57, 

4,425 

66, 

3,226 

56 

2,453 

40, 

2,669 

73 

1,069 

20, 

1,295 

29, 

256 

2 

300 

7 

2,647 

50, 

252 

7, 

10,325 

183 

1,056 

46; 

1,072 

16, 

4,280 

104, 

2,685 

50, 

965 

15, 

7,764 

147 

274 

9, 

289 

34 

520 

20, 

1,131 

46 

4,023 

96 

787 

8 

705 

5, 

885 

44 

1,831 

21 

8,891 

3«, 

2,831 

S» 

416 

7, 

,131 
,673 
,990 
,511 
,500 
,882 
,811 
,563 
,065 
,487 
,367 
,680 
,330 
,844 
,690 
,966 
,368 
,280 
,066 
,659 
,553 
,716 
,786 
,847 
,494 
,330 
,084 
,246 
,701 
,103 
,156 
,373 
,213 
,948 
,287 
,306 
,994 
,060 

Q4A 

,  v^o 

,062 
,216 
,849 
,365 
,650 
,976 
,450 
,960 
,795 
,506 


Current  quotas. 
(6) 


Credits 

(previous 

inductions). 


(a) 


2,008,767 


45,981 

4,545 

38,926 

41,903 

17,292 

21,021 

3,732 

8,333 

18,433 

48,562 

10,083 

133,820 

55,774 

57,351 

34,930 

51,932 

42,258 

13,280 

26,296 

53,294 

64,172 

55,109 

39,554 

71,845 

20,005 

»,120 

2,075 

7,084 

49,328 

6,908 

178,208 

45,787 

15,859 

102,193 

14,964 
144,515 

8,837 
33,838 
19,564 
45,006 
94,454 

8,223 

5,525 
44,007 
29,993 
36,066 
67,447 

7,300 


Net 
current 
quotas 

not 
called. 


(b) 


58,188 


1,150 

128 
1,064 
2,608 

206 

861 
79 

230 

632 
2,925 

284 
2,860 
1,556 
1,493 

760 
1,054 
1,110 


770 
4,365 
2,381 
1,607 
1,232 
2,002 

489 

1;210 

9 
162 

1,373 
106 

4,948 
586 
354 

2,755 

1,342 
344 

3,479 
243 

1,110 
498 

1,210 

2,395 
142 
125 
879 
457 
913 

1,348 
208 
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Appendix  Table  81-A. — List  of  requisitions  for  men,  received  by  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  from  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Aug.  f5,  1917,  to  Nov,  7,  1918. 


Requi- 
sition 
No. 


01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

Ote 

06b 

07 

08 

09 

Ota 
010 
Oil 
012 
013 
014 
015 
016 
017 
018 
019 
1 


2 
3 

4 

6 


Date 
reoeived. 


7a 

8 

9 

90 

9sG 
10 
12 


13 

14 

140 
15 

16 


Aug.  25,1917 
Aug.  8,1917 
Sept.  22,1917 
Oct.    13,1917 

....do 

Nov.  6,1917 
Nov.  6,1917 
Nov.  21,1917 
Nov.  15,1917 
Dec.  8,1917 
7,1917 
14,1917 
29,1917 
31,1917 
3,1918 

•  •  •  •  VftU  •  •  •  ■  ■  •  ■ 

7an.  19,1918 
2,1918 
11,1918 
20,1918 
27,1918 
28,1918 


Deo. 
Deo. 
Dec. 
Dee. 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Qualifications. 


Mar. 

Mar. 
Mar. 


1,1918 
10, 1918 

3,1918 
12,1918 
11,1918 


Mat.  1,1918 

Apr.  10,1918 

Mar.  1,1918 

Mar.  15,1918 

Mar.  10,1918 

Mar.  11,1918 

Apr.  10,1918 

Apr.  18,1918 


Mar.  22,1918 

Mar.  30,1918 

Apr.  8,1918 

Apr.  1,1918 

Apr.  2,1918 


Run  of  the  draft  to  16  mobilisation  camps 

....do rr. 

Run  of  the  draft  to  18  mobilization  camps 

Run  of  the  draft  to  12  mobilitation  camps 

Run  of  the  draft  to  2  mobilization  camps 

Run  of  the  draft  to  1  mobilization  camp 

....do :. 

....do 

Run  of  the  draft  to  15  mobilization  camps 

Run  ol  the  draft  to  21  coast  defenses 

Run  of  the  draft  to  1  mobilization  camp 

Run  of  the  draft  to  8  mobilization  camps 

Run  of  the  draft  to  9  mobtUzation  camps 

Run  of  the  draft  to  3  mobilization  camp<i 

Run  of  the  draft  to  2  mobilization  camps 

Spruce  producers 

Cost  accountants 

Run  of  the  draft  to  13  mobilization  camiis 

Run  of  the  draft  to  2  mobilization  camps 

Run  of  the  draft  to  5  mobilization  camps 

Run  of  the  draft  to  1  mobilization  camp 

1,470  airplane  mechanics  and  assemblers;  972  apprentice  gunsmiths, 
machinists,  and  instrument  makers  and  redairers;  1,200  engine 
airplane  mechanics  or  auto  mechanics;  978  rigger  airplane 
mechanics,  auto  mechanics,  or  general  repair  men;  240  gen- 
eral auto  mechamcs;  120  general  blacksmitns;  96  joomeymen 
Joiner  cabinetmakers:  180  boat,  carriage,  or  house  carpenters  or 
patternmakers;  1,200  truck  chauffeurs;  378  general  clerical  work- 
ers or  stenographers;  372  cooks;  108  coppersmiths  or  tinsmiths;  12 
draftsmen:  150  electricians;  12  engine  block  testers;  66  camera  re- 
pairmen or  engineering,  general,  mechanical,  nautical,  or  watch 
and  clock  instrument  makers  (X*  repairmen;  150  general  machin- 
ists; 150  magneto  and  isnition  auto  mechanics:  54  general  sheet 
metal  workers;  270  motorcyclists;  12  motorcycle  repairmen;  12 
molders;  24  painters;  12  pattern  makers;  72  propeller  makers  or 
testers;  108  wireless  constructors;  00  wireless  operators;  6  saddlers; 
108  stock  keepers;  186  tailors  or  awnine,  tent,  or  sail  makers;  54 
truck  masters;  54  vulcanizers;  54  welders;  30  telegraphers;  30 
wireless  telephone  operators. 

Photographers 

Inspectors  for  gas  defense 

Chemists 

50  meteorologists;  95  physicists;  90  mechanical  engineers;  50  civil 
engineers:  10  instrument  makers  or  repairmen:  5  clerical  workers. 

2  lithographers;  31  instrument  repairmen:  5  propeller  makers;  8 
sailmakers;  10  tailors. 

100  surveyors:  15  lithographers 

Laborers 

Photographers 

Run  Of  the  draft  to  16  mobilization  camps 

Run  of  the  draft  to  1  coast  defense 

Telephone  operators  with  extensive  knowledge  of  German 

442  locomotive  engineers;  368  conductors;  1,075  brakemen  and  flag- 
men; 326  locomotive  firemen;  53  ysfdmasters:  76  switch  tenders;  8 
engine  house  13remen;  6  engine  dispatchers;  323  railroad  shop  me- 
chanics; 84  locomotive  inspectors;  149  airbrake  lnspect<vs;  58  flue 
repairmen:  223  boiler  makers  and  helpers;  46  plumbers;  2  elec- 
tricians; 78  carpenters;  29  stationary  engineers  and  firemen;  58 
locomotive  hostlers:  4  car  inspectors;  23  iiveters  and  helpers;  137 
car  repairmen;  15  machinist  foremen;  8  boiler  maker  foremen;  32 
acetyi«ie  welders;  26  pneumatic  riveters;  26  hand  riveters;  20 
buckers  up;  40  structural  steel  rivet  heaters;  40  stniotural  steel 
punchers;  44  tinsmiths;  16  boiler  inspectors:  11  railroad  shop 
draftsmen:  28electrlccraneoperator8;  40  steel  railroad  car  workers. 

Grammar-school  education  with  mechanical  experience  for  14 
schools. 

Grammar-school  education  with  mechanical  experience  for  10 
schools. 

Run  of  the  draft  to  16  mobilisation  campa 

42  buglers;  40  building  ooostruotlon  foremen;  395  carpenters;  48 
ohaimeurs;  34  clerks;  68  cooks;  300  bricklayers;  24  blacksmiths; 
195  levelers;  3,420  laborers. 

Photographers. 


Number  of 
men. 


31,643 

265,085 

126,800 

31.790 

18,471 

6,454 

10,796 

8,440 

6,408 

9,000 

1,000 

Unlimited. 

Unlimited. 

Unlimited. 

Unlimited. 

5,000 

20O 

74,116 

8,000 

Unlimited. 

Unlimited. 

9,000 


8d0 

40 

60 
300 

56 

115 

1,000 

64 

11,500 

75 

3,914 


4,509 

2,826 

160,000 
4,56S 

400 
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Afpendex  Tabls  81-A. — List  of  requintions  for  mtriy  received  by  (he  Provost  Marehal 
General  from  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Aug.  tS,  1917  j  to  Nov»  7,  i91^— Con. 


Bequi- 

sUion 

No. 


Date 
received. 


Apr.    3, 1918 


170 
18 
ISO 
19 


22 
23 
24 

25 

28 
27 


Apr.  11,1918 

Apr.  6, 1918 

Apr.  18,1918 

Apr.  8, 1918 


29 

290 

83 

330 

840 

35 

350 

3d 

360 

37 

870 


Apr.  10,1918 

....do 

do 

Apr.  17,1918 
Apr.  10,1918 
Apr.  24,1918 


Apr.  25,1918 


■  •  •  •  •  QO«  •  •  •  •  •  m  * 

May  3,1918 
Kay  1,1918 
May  «,1918 
May  14,1918 
May  2,1918 
Mfty  15,1918 
May  3,1918 
May  23,1918 
May  10,1918 
May  25,1918 


QnalWcattons. 


6  steam  engineers;  2  quarry  foremen;  6  powdermen:  2  Ajntonr 
crualier  foremen;  4 Jaw  crusher  foremen:  0  firemen;  6  auto  truck 
drivers;  5  bakers;  19  twurbers;  49  blacksmiths;  76  earpenters;  22  civil 
engineers;  2  cobblers;  116  cooks;  18  crusher  operators;  8  gas  engine 
men:  Sgunsmiths;  31iorseshoers;  16  plumbers;  30  rock  drul  runners 
and  nefpers;  6  shovel  operators:  92  teamsters;  48  railroad  construo- 
tion  foremen;  243  ralboad  section  hands:  36  railroad  engineers;  24 
bridge  construction  foremen;  120  railroaa  section  foremen;  48  ma- 
sons; 48  bridge  carpenters;  6  level  men  and  transit  men;  6  pile 
drivers;  18  raflroad  track  foremen;  26  bricklayers;  36  bridge  fore- 
men;  90  derks;  4  concrete  foremen;  20  concrete  workers;  16  drafts- 
men; 13  earthwork  foremen;  6  gas  engine  repairmen;  14plpe  fitters; 
8  pump  men*  4  shoemakers;  6  steam  shovelrunners  and  cranemsn; 
51  stenographers;  17  tailors;  6  tinsmiths;  8  water  supplv  foremen; 
120  section  i(»emen;  816  section  hands;  18  buglers;  36  avu  engineers 
and  draftsmen;  104  alrbrakeinspectors;  860  brakemen  and  ftegmen; 
280  conductors;  128  electricians:  868  locomotive  engineers;  372  loco- 
motive flromen*  50  locomotive  inspectors;  60  switchmen;  12  yard- 
masters;  144  boiler  makers  and  helpei^;  88  ear  repairmen;  12  engine 
dlsp^ehers;  24  flue  repairmen;  16  locomotive  hostlers;  140  railroad 
machinists;  52  railroad  clerks;  1,311  laborers;  8  ear  inspectors;  12 
engine  house  foremen;  50  electrical  engineers;  90  gas  engineers;  15 
forest  rangers;  25  timbiBr  cruisers;  10  optical  inistrument  makers;  15 
electrical  Instrument  makers;  16  instrument  makers;  30  oxyacety- 
lene  welders;  20  topographical  draftsmen;  30  surveyors;  30  railroad 
surveyors;  80  topographors;  16  acetylene  workers:  15  compressor 
workers;  15hydroeenozma  workers;  15  illuminating  gas  workers; 
15  poison  gas  workers;  2D  construction  foremen;  20  steam  engine- 
men;  24  moldersj[20 pattern  makers;  50 structural  steel  workers;  50 
wagon  makers;  20  solderers;  20  map  makers;  5  auto  chauffeurs;  6 
auto  mechanics;  6  instrument  repairmen;  44  hnemen;  10  truck 
drivers;  2  photographers;  2  store  Keepers;  12  topographical  sur- 
veyors; 2  telegraph  operators;  12  telephone  operators;  10  mathema- 
ticians: 10  meteorolc^sts;  10  physicists;  8  ship  carpenter  foremen: 
24  marine  gasoline  enginemen:  80  steersmen*  4  ship  carpenters;  12 
hoistmen;  12  ship  and  boat  blacksmiths;  12  ship  riggers;  12  sail- 
makers;  12  saddlers;  200  bargemen  or  boatmen;  4  pipemen;  924  raU- 
road  section  hands. 

Run  of  the  draft  to  11  mobilization  camps 

Gunsmiths 

Run  of  the  draft  to  1  mobilization  camp 

3  timekeepers  and  checkers;  5  storekeepers;  4  overseers  of  labor;  80 
laborers;  8  cooks;  2  buglers;  10  rlgeers;  13  machinists;  11  machinist 
helpers;  15  floor  hands;  5  auto  mechanics;  5  auto  mechanic  helpers; 
6  blacksmiths;  10  blacksmith  helpers;  10  angle  Jronsmiths;  20 
boiler  makers;  10  riveters;  5  riveter  nelpers;  10  sheet  iron  workers; 
5  tinsmiths;  5  tinsmith  helpeis;  7  plumbers;  9  plumber  helpers; 
10  steam  fitters;  9  stean^  fitter  helpers;  16  carpenters  and  loiners; 
10  carpenter  helpers;  6  boat  builders;  6  boat  builder  helpers;  5 
wood  carpenters;  37  pointers;  6  sailmakers;  8  electricians,  armature 
winders  and  wiremen;  5  stenographers  and  typists. 

Chemical  engineers 

Gas  inspectors 

Chemists 

Orammar-school  education  with  mechanical  experience  to  5  sohoob. 

Stock  raisers,  veterinarians,  hostlers  and  stablemen 

5  laundry  foremen;  85  laundry  workers;  50  hotseshoers:  80  Journey- 
men teamsters;  50  mule  packers;  15  horse  trainers;  6  hostlers;  oO 
ioumejrmen  tailors;  20  wheelwrights;  100  journeymen  carpen- 
ters; 75  apprentice  blacksmiths;  75  apprentice  electricians;  150 
apprentice  mechanics. 

120  telegraphers;  120  telephone  and  telegraph  linemen; '3  cobblers; 
12  buglers;  6  tailors;  6  barbers;  30  telephone  operators;  12  win 
chiefs;  6  caterers;  15  cooks;  6  general  repairmen;  6  wireless  opera- 
tors; 6  motorcvcle  repairmen;  83  laborers. 

Orammar-school  education  with  mechanical  experience  to  26  schools. 

Run  of  the  draft  to  27  mobilisation  camps 


Number  of 
men. 


Orammar-school  education  with  mechanical  experience  to  1  sohooL. 

Run  of  the  draft  to  1  mobilization  camp 

Run  of  the  draft  to  11  mobilization  camps 

Orammar-school  education  with  mechanical  experience  to  72  schooto. 

Run  of  the  draft  to  1  mobilization  camp 

Orammar-school  education  with  mechanical  experience  to  19  schools. 

Run  of  the  draft  to  12  mobilization  camps 

Orammar-school  education  with  mechaniiml  experience  to  5  schools. 
Run  of  the  draft  to  22  mobilization  camps 


8,535 


49,757 
680 


876 


85 

20 

10 

1,190 

1,600 

701 


881 


8,965 

283,600 

150 

150 

51,600 

35,873 

200 

6,125 

40,000 

1,960 

200,000 
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Appendix  Tabls  81~A. — List  of  requintions  for  men^  received  by  the  Provost JiearMhal 
General  from  The  Adjfuiani  General  q^  the  Army,  Aug.  tS,  1917 ,  to  Nov,  7,  ISlS^-^jon. 


Reaul- 

sition 

No. 


40 


40G 
41 

41G 

42 

43 

430 

44 

440 

45 

450 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

51 

52 


520 
53 
530 
54 


Date 
received. 


May  27,1918 


June  10,1918 
June    4, 1918 

June  10,1918 
June  4,1918 
June  7,1918 
June  18,1918 
June  8,1918 
June  20,1918 
June  18,1918 
June  20,1918 
June  19,1918 
June  21,1918 
June  »,1918 

do 

June  2S,1918 

do 

June  27,1918 


July  2,1918 

July  3,1918 

July  2,1918 

July  8,1918 


540 

5.) 

550 

560 

670 

580 

59 

62 


63 

630 

64 

65 

65G 

66 

66G 

67 


670 
68 
68G 
60G 


do 

July  11,1918 

do 

July   12,1918 
July   17,1918 

do 

July   16,1918 
July  19,1918 


July   18,1918 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 


29, 1918 
20, 1918 
23, 1918 
27, 1918 
26, 1918 
30,1918 
3,1918 


Aug.  1,1918 
Aug.  23,1918 
Aug.  1,1918 
Aug.    8>1918 


QualiflcatioDS. 


60  locomotive  engineers;  50  firemen;  60  lallroad  grade  foremen;  50 
railroad  track  foremen;  100  wooden  bridge  carpenten;  aoofooomo- 
tive  jmirmen;  GO  telephone  linemen;  60  surveyorB;  25  telegra- 

J>bers;  25 draftsmen;  25  pile  driver  foremen;  258tationary  engineers 
or  donkey  engines;  25  steam  shovel  operators;  600  carpenters;  60 

steam  fitters;  100  electricians;  100  auto  mechanics;  100  auto  driv*. 

ers;  300  cooks;  250  clerks;  6,625  laborers;  200  railroad  brakemen; 

50  railroad  conductors. 

Run  of  the  draft  to  1  mobilization  camp 

1  clerk;  1  caterer;  2  cooks;  17  buUdiers;  12  assistant  butchers;  23 

laborers. 

Run  of  the  draft  to  1  mobilization  camp 

Orammar-school  educatfon  with  mechanical  experience  to  1  school. . 
Grammar-€chool  education  with  mechanical  experience  to  3  sdiools. 

Run  of  the  draft  to  14  mobilisation  camps 

Grammar-school  education  with  meehamcal  experience  to  34  schools 

Run  of  the  draft  to  12  mobilization  campe 

Gramniar«chool  educatfon  with  mechanical  exp«fonoe  to  30  schools 

Run  of  the  draft  to  10  mobilization  camps 

Gnunmarechool  education  with  mechanical  experience  to  1  school. 
Grammar-school  education  with  mechanical  experience  to  Sschools . 
Orammai'School  education  with  mechanical  experience  to  1  school. 

....do .tr. 


.do. 
.do. 


108  auto  repairmen;  64  axmen;  162  blacksmiths;  106  boatmen;  643 
bridge  carpenters;  162  cabinetmakers;  64calkers;  64  concrete  fore- 
men; 272  concrete  workers;  54  oonstructfon  foremen;  162  oooks;  108 
draftsmen ;  64  electricians;  64  gas  encinemen;  54  stationary  engine- 
men;  27  farriers;  64  horseshoera;  64  uthocraidiers;  106  machinists; 
64  buglers;  64  photographers;  64  plumoers;  12  powdermen;  54 
quarrvmen;  106  riggers;  2^  saddlers;  27  shbemakera ;  106  surveyors; 
27  tailors;  54  teamsters;  64  telephone  operators;  270  timbermen; 
106  topographers;  106  clerks;  3,285  laborers. 

Run  of  the  draft  to  1  mobilization  camp 

Qrammar*echool  educatfon  with  mechanical  experience  to  43  schools . 

Clerks 


35  general  logging  superintendents;  35  section  booses;  86  rigging  fore- 
men; 35  hook  tenders;35hook-on  men;  36 high  climbers;  TOchasers; 
70  chokermen;  36  head  riggers;  105  donkey  engineers;  70  donkey 
firemen;  196  falters:  345  buckers;  85  spool  tenders:  36  croascut  saw 
fillers;  50  head  buckers;  35  snipers;  8d  knotters;  35  blacksmiths;  35 
blacksmiths'  helpers;  96 carriage  men;  24  oooks;  48  assistant  cooks; 
24  doggers;  24  edgermen;  24  assutant  edgarmen;  24  chfof  engineers; 
48  engineer  helpers;  48  band  flters;  24  drcular  fliers;  24  assistant 
circular  filers;  24  head  foremen;  75  assistant  foremen;  48  general 
sawmill  foremen;  75  graders;  24  fog  deckers;  24  miUwrignts;  48 
assistant  millwrights;  48  offbearers;  48  oilers;  35  camp  helpers;  35 
pumpmen;  35  head  loaders;  36  slgzial  boys;  24  trimmcrmen;  106 
planer  feeders;  195  planer  trlmmermen;  24  resawers;  48  setters;  144 
tallymen;  48  assistant  trimmermen. 

Run  of  the  draft  to  11  mobilization  camps 

Grammar-school  education  with  mechanical  experienoo  to  12  schools . 

Run  of  the  draft  to  1  mobUlzation  camp 

Cooks 

Run  of  the  draft  to  15  mobilization  camps 

Physicians .• 

Grammar-school  education  with  mechanical  experience  to  12  schools . 

264  laborers;  8  plumbers;  12  electricians;  8  blacksmiths;  8  machinists; 
80  clorks;  28  stenographers;  24  foremen;  16  oooks;  8  second  oooks;  8 
.  mess  sergeants;  8  printers;  24  carpenters;  8  crane  operators;  16  paints 
ers:  20  motor  mechanics;  12  motor  truckmasters;  48  chauffeurs. 

6  instrument  repairmen;  6  mechanical  instrument  makers;  6  camera 
repairmen:  6  Instrument  makers.  ^ 

Run  of  the  draft  to  1  mobilisation  camp 

Grammar-school  education  with  mechanical  exfierience  to  19  schoob. . 

Grammar-school  education  with  medianical  experience  to  5  schoob. 

Clerks 


Number  of 
men. 


Grammar-school  education  with  mechanical  experience  to  1  school. 

Run  of  the  draft  to  1  mobilization  camp 

2  plumbers;  3  electricians;  2  blacksmiths;  2  machinists;  20  clerks; 
7  stenographers;  6  foremen:  4  cooks;  2  second  cooks;  2  mess  ser- 
gsants;  2  priuters;  6  carpenters;  2  crane  operators;  4  painters;  5 
motor  mechanics;  3  motor  truckmasters;  12  diaufleurs;  o6  labccers. 

Run  of  the  draft  to  13  mobilization  camps 

75  auto  repairmen;  19  stenographers '... 

Run  of  the  draft  to  16  mobilizauon  camps ^ 

Run  of  the  draft  to  3  mobilization  camps , 


9,000 


12,468 
50 


<, 


381 


54,500 

13,030 

45,000 

8,976 

25,000 

500 

330 

2,800 

100 

185 

256 

6,630 


300 
25,575 

650 
3,000 


46.000 

7.538 

10,000 

400 

50.100 

UnUmited. 

3.814 

600 


34 


6,000 

4.ns 

1,251 
10 

309 
1,064 

150 


80,000 

04 

100,000 

12,000 
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ApnENBTX  Table  81-A. — List  of  requisitions  for  men,  received  by  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  from  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Aug.  t5, 1917,  to  Nov,  7, 1918 — Con. 


Requi- 

sltfon 

No. 


70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

750 

76 

760 

770 

790 

80G 

810 

820 

830 

840 

850 

87a 

880 

890 

90O 

OlO 

Q20 

930 

940 


950 


Date 
reoelved. 


Aug.  3,1918 
Aug.  6, 1918 
Aug.  15,1918 

do 

do 

Aug.  27, 1918 
Aug.  20. 1918 
Sept.  30, 1918 
Aug.  20, 1918 

do 

Aug.  15. 1918 
Aug.  22,1918 

do 

Aug.  20, 1918 
Aug.  28, 1918 
6ept.  9,1918 
Sept.  10,1918 

do 

Sept.  13. 1918 
Sept.  17, 1918 
Bept.  25, 1918 
Oct.  4, 1918 
Oct.  22.1918 
Oct,  17,1918 
Nov.    2,1918 


Nov.    7,1918 


Qualifications. 


25  stenographers;  25  clerks 

Orammar-school  education  with  me^hanioaJ  experience  to  10  schools . 

Draftsmen 

Stenographers .• 

do 

Orammar-sdiool  education  with  mechanical  experience  to  8  schools. 

Run  of  the  draft  to  21  mobilization  camps 

Orammar-school  education  with  mechanical  experience  to  53  sdiools. 

Run  of  the  draft  to  11  mobilization  camps 

Run  of  the  draft  to  21  mobilization  camps 

PhotoiTaphers 

Run  of  the  draft  to  1  mobilization  camp 

do 

Clerks -. 

Mechanical  draftsmen .T. 

Stenographers  and  typists 

Run  of  the  draft  to  20  mobilization  camps 

Telegraphers 

Run  of  the  draft  to  1  mobilization  camp 

Run  of  the  draft  to  6  mobilization  camps 

Spruce  producers 

Run  of  the  draft  to  38  mobilization  camps 

Run  of  the  draft  to  1  mobilization  camp 

RuiTof  the  draft  to  56  mobilization  camps 

Warehousemen,  clerks,  stenographers,  typists,  stationary  enclneers, 
and  firemen,  forestirmen  and  lumbermen,  electricians,  and  stock- 
keepers  for  10  mobiUzation  camps. 

Photographers  for  3  mobilization  camps 


Number  of 
men. 


60 

2,339 

253 

.  15 

15 

2,304 

21,200 

21.329 

40,500 

126,000 

3 

5,000 

900 

6,054 

200 

2,000 

89,750 

5 

'     856 

13,000 

1,800 

1 114, 395 

2,000 

>  290,773 

118,300 


1900 


REQUISITIONS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 


Run  of  the  draft  to  2  mobilization  points 

Carpenters  for  5  mobilization  points 

Boiler  makers  for  6  mobilization  points 

Coppersmiths  for  5  mobilization  points .^ 

Cooks  for  2  mobilization  points 

Stewards  for  4  mobiUzation  points 

Bridge  riggers  for  13  mobilization  points 


1,000 
300 
200 
200 
200 
200 

>200 


1  Portions  of  the  requisitions  so  indicated  were  suspended  on  account  of  the  influenza  epidemic,  and 
'such  su*tpended  requisitions  were  subseouentlv  canceled  by  the  President's  order  of  Nov.  11, 1918- 
>  Beqmsition  canceled  account  suspension  of  hostilities. 
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Appendix  Table  8S-A. — Total  and  per  capita  cost  of  selective  service  system.  Junt, 

1917,  to  Oct.  1,  1918, 


United  States.. 

Alabama 

Ajclzona 

Arkansas 

Calilomia 

Col(Mado 

Connecticut.... 

Delaware 

District  of  Co- 
liunbLa 

Florida 

Georgia    

Idaho 

Ulinols 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.... 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 

Rhode  Island... 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 

Not  allocated 
(Table  87-A, 
col.  1,  lines  4^ 
5. 7,  from  bot- 
tom)   


$18,965,186.46 


Cost  to 
Sept.  1, 1918. 


11,209,466.07 


356,294.75 
76,123.85 
282,314.80 
656,449.82 
137,266.84 
197,696.11 
49,890.14 

29,256.17 
155,126.52 
432,976.10 

48,378.69 
1,101,987.91 
367,150.63 
237,664.30 
243,741.50 
348  573.21 
221,838.95 
110,321.52 
258,539.60 
612,565.13 
816,544.20 
357,726.22 
255,068.34 
538,839.22 
124,598.19 
135,648.50 

16,010.29 

56,245.04 
479,027.75 

72,334.90 

2,119,517.63 

412,054.92 

97,490.38 
988,563.33 
148,313.45 

75,154.09 
1,455,036.29 

73,370.99 
244,208.12 

99,032.68 
387,907.42 
895,743.97 

44,999.58 

60,718.14 
34",  oOV.  Ov 
229,510.15 
246,710.68 
365,267.33 

39,097.31 
8,667.00 

27,891.22 

88,443.11 


1,841,530.39 


Costfrcm 
Sept.  1, 
\   1918,  to 
Oct.  1, 1918. 


tiO, 174,652. 53 


8,968.00 

5,517.13 
12,330.09 
31,651.15 

8,952.88 
11,563.96 

2,321.45 

3,138.16 

9,778.n 

25,331.13 

3,141.23 

18,095.80 

37,172.62 

29,185.80 

16,425.96 

21,323.68 

49,421.93 

3,385.27 

14,229.62 

46,319.72 

78,230.08 

21,914.38 

23,691.13 

45,591.92 

5,304.32 

6,667.02 

990.62 

2,831.83 

23,635.93 

4,446.65 

81,525.48 

11,817.11 

6,200.02 

53,547.28 

15,079.90 

7,621.31 

86,623.01 

3,641.32 

12,272.93 

6,668.45 

17,565.26 

40,527.54 

8,786.96 

2,451.14 

16,079.83 

16,951.03 

14,788.93 

13,396.18 

3,350.91 

2,092.88 

3,472.14 

4,708.16 


Total  cost. 


365,262.75 
81,640.98 
294,644.89 
688,100.97 
146,219.72 
209,260.07 
52,211.59 

82,394.33 

164,905.29 

458,307.23 

51,519.92 

1,180,083.71 

394,323.25 

266,850.10 

261,167.46 

369,^.89 

271,260.88 

113,706.79 

272,769.79 

658,884.85 

894,774.28 

379,640.60 

278,759.47 

584,431.14 

129,902.51 

142,315.52 

17,000.91 

59,076.87 

502,663.68 

76,781.55 

2,201,043.11 

423,872.03 

103,690.40 

1,042,110.61 

163,393.35 

82,775.40 

1,541,659.30 

77,012.31 

256,481.05 

105,701.13 

405,472.68 

936,271.51 

53,786.54 

53,169.28 

365,938.92 

246,461.18 

261,499.61 

378,668.51 

42,448.22 

10,659.88 

31,363.36 

43,151.27 


208,740.07  I    2,050,270.46 


Registrants 

from  Junt 

5, 1917,  to 

Sept.  11, 

1918. 


10,838,315 


Cost 


regis- 
trant. 


$1.86 


206,248 
40,517 

168,302 

332,593 
91,813 

175,026 
24,563 

36,741 

94,792 
260,296 

45,982 
707,962 
283.843 
240,934 
167,486 
215,936 
180,226 

68,214 
136,552 
398,364 
411,596 
249,937 
157,607 
335,012 

97,762 
132,458 

13,044 

41,743 
332,895 

37,300 

1,120,332 

228,844 

73,341 
617,371 
193,236 

70,549 
902,996 

69,a'i9 
144,701 

66,189 
213,427 
460,326 

46,901 

30,884 
a06,l90 
125,708 
142, 174 
266,691 

25,151 
6,851 

31,200 
120,460 


1.77 
2.01 
1.75 
1.77 
1.59 
1.20 
2.13 

.88 
1.74 
1.76 


12 
67 


1.39 


1. 
I. 
1. 


11 
55 
71 
1.51 
1.67 
2.00 
1.65 
2.17 
1.52 
1.77 
1.74 
1.33 
1.07 
1.30 
1.42 
1.51 
2.06 
1.96 


1.85 
1.41 
1.69 
.85 
1.17 
1.71 
1.30 
77 
60 
90 
03 
15 
1.72 
1.77 
1.96 
1.84 
1.42 
1.69 
1.56 
1.01 
.36 


.19 


Inducted 

June  5, 1917, 

to  Oct.  1, 

191& 


2,552,173 


Cost 


VOMJl 

In- 
docted. 


57,459 
7,777 
47,221 
63,192 
21.381 
30,847 
4,7n 

9,050 
24,186 
62,966 
11,747 

171,109 
67,473 
65,7S1 
40,680 
57,826 
54,581 
14,205 
32,668 
71,856 
91,109 
66,402 
43,073 
85,722 
26,731 
29,019 
2,981 
7,722 
67,165 
8,774 

239,499 
57,748 
18,117 

136,461 
61,621 
14,916 

194,604 
10,833 
42,857 
20,938 
55,770 

115,724 

10,275 

6,275 

56,975 

25,715 

44,687 

64,841 

7,709 

1,937 

5,464 

13,733 


17.90 


6  36 

10.49 

4.3S 

9.31 
6.83 

6.78 
10.94 

3.57 
2.64 
7.27 
4.39 
6.90 
5.84 
4.06 
6.39 
6.39 
96 
00 
35 
16 
82 

n 

47 


4 
i$ 
8 
9 
9 
5 
6 
6.81 


85 
90 
70 
65 

48 
75 
19 
34 
5.72 
7.63 
2.65 
5.54 
7.92 
7.11 
5.98 
5.04 
7.27 
8.09 
5.23 
47 
42 
58 
85 
83 
5.50 
5.50 
5.74 
3.14 
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Appendix  Tab  lb  94- A. — War  Industries  Board  priorities  liU 


o 
o 


Industry. 


3 
4 

5 


7 
8 
9 


10 
11 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


27 
29 


30 


31 
82 


83 


84 

85 
86 
87 


Number  of  district  boards  reporting 

AKTlcuItural  implements.    Ste  Farm  implemmts. 

Aircraft:  Plants  en^a^^ed  principally  in  manufacturing  aircraft  or  aircraft  sup- 
plies and  equipment i 

Ammunition:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  same  for  the 
Umted  States  Government  and  the  allies 

Army  and  Navy:  Arsenals  and  navy  yards 

A rmy  and  N  avy:  CanUmments  and  camns 

Arms  (small):  Plants  engaged  principally  In  manufacturing  same  for  the 
United  States  Oovemmcnt  and  the  allies 

Bags:  Hemp,  Jute,  and  cotton— plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing 

sariMi 

Blast  furnaces  (producing  pig  iron) 

Boots  and  shoes:  Plants  engsyged  exclusively  In  manuiacturinc  same 

Brass  and  copper  Plants  engaged  principally  in  rolling  and  dra^^ii^  copper, 
brass,  and  other  copper  allo3^  in  the  form  of  sheets,  rods,  wire,  and:  tubes — 

Building.    8te.  PubUc  institutions  and  buildings. 

Chain:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  iron  and  steel  diain 

(Chemicals:  Plants  engaged  piindpally  in  manufacturing  rhemicals  for  the  pro- 
duction of  military  and  naval  explosives,  ammunition,  and  aircraft,  and  use 
in  chemical  warfare 

Chemicals:  Plants,  not  otherwise  classdfied  and  listed,  engaged  principally  in 
manufacturing  oiemicals 

0)ke:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  {U'oducing  metallurgical  coke  and  by- 

g'oducts,  including  toluol 
e:  Plants,  not  otherwise  classified  and  listed,  producing  same 

Copper  and  brass.    See  Brass  and  copper. 

Cotton:  Plants  engaged  in  the  compression  of  cotton 

Cotton  textUes.  Set  Textiles. 

Cranes:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  locomotive  cranes 

Cranes:  Plants  engagedprtadpallv  in  manufacturing  traveling  cranes 

Domestic  consumers:  Fuel  and  electric  energy  for  residential  oonsumptiOD, 
including  homes,  apartment  houses,  residential  flats,  restaurants,  and  hotels. 

Domestic  consumers:  Fuel  and  electric  enerey  not  others  ise  spedncally  listed . 

Dru^:  Medicines  and  medical  and  surgicai  supplies,  plants  engaged  prind- 
iMuly  In  manufacturing  same % 

Electrical  equipment:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  same 

Explosives:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  same  for  military 
and  naval  nwposes  for  the  United  States  Go\'eminent  and  the  allies 

Explosives:  Plants,  not  otherwise  classified  or  listed,  enga^od  prindpaUy  in 
manufacturing  same 

Farm  implements:  Plants  engaged  prindpally  in  manuMcturing  agricultural 
implements  and  farm-operating  equipment : 

Feed:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  preparing  or  manufacturing  feed  for  live 
stock  and  poultry 

Ferro  alloys:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  producing  ferrochrome.  ferroman- 
ganese.  ferromolybdenum,  lerrosiucony  ferrotungsten,  ferrouranium,  farro- 
vauadi  um.  and  f erro^rconium 

Fertilizers:  Plants  engaged  prindpally  in  producing  same 

Fire  brick:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  same 

Food;}:  Piantsengaeed  prindpally  in  producing,  milling,  refining,  preserving, 
refrigeratinfl:,  wnoIosaOng,  or  storing  food  for  human  oonsumpuon  embraced 
witliin  the  following  description:  All  cereals  and  cereal  products,  meats  (in- 
cluding poultry),  fish,  vegetabiesL  fruit,  sugar,  sirups,  glucose,  butter,  eggs, 
chee.se,  milk  and  cream,  lard,  lard  compounds,  oleomargarine  and  other  rid- 
sUtutes  for  butter  or  lard,  vegetable  oils,  beans,  salt,  coiEree,  baking  powder, 
soda  and  yeast;  also  ammonia  for  refrigeration 

Fools:  Plants  engaged  prindpally  in  produdng,  milling,  preparing,  refining, 
preserving,  refrigerating,  or  storing  food  for  human  consumption  not  other- 
wise specMcallylisted;  excepting  nerefrom  plants  producing  confectionery, 
soft  drin>s,  and  chewing  gum 

Food  containers:  Plants  engaged  prindpally  in  maniubcturing  same 

Foundries  (iron):  Plants  engagea  prindpaUy  in  the  manufacture  of  gray  iron 
and  malleable  iron  castings 

Fungiddes.    Bee  Insectlddes  and  fungicides. 

Gas.   See  Oil  and  gas,  also  Public  utilities. 

Guns  (large ):  Plants  engaged  prindpally  in  manufacturing  same  for  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  allies 

Hospitals,   fice  Public  institutiona  and  buildings. 

Ice:  Plants  engaged  prindpally  In  manufacturing  same 

Insectlddes  and  funipddes:  Plants  engaged  prindpally  in  manufacturing  same . 

Laundries 

Machine  tools:  Plants  engaged  prindpally  in  manufacturing  same 

Medicines,   fiee  Drugs  and  medidnes. 

Mines:  Coal 

Mines:  Prodnctag  metals  and  fiBrra«Uoy  minerals 
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compeared  with  district  hoard  rulings  as  to  necessary  indiistries. 
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Arifona. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Connecti- 
cut. 

Delaware. 

District  of 
Columbia. 

Florida. 
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Appendix  Table  94-A. — War  Industries  Board  priorities  list  com- 
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pared  with  district  hoard  rulings  as  to  necessary  industries — Continued. 


Sooth 
Dakota. 

Teonw* 

BOO. 

Tozas. 

Utah. 

Vennont. 

Vliginia. 

Wash- 
ington. 
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Virginia. 

Wis- 
oonsin. 
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ing. 
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3 

3 
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2 

1 
3 
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3 

2 
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2 
2 

2 

1 
2 

1 

5 

.    b 

5 

4 

5 

2 
5 
5 

4 

2 

4 

2 

3 
2 

1 

3 
3 

3 
2 

5 
2 

5 

4 
5 
2 

3 
1 
2 

6 

5 

4 

5 

5 
1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2 

• 

5 

0 

i*. 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 
1 

7 

8 

0 

10 

1 

2 

u 
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1 

2 

2 
2 

13 

14 
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1 

1 
1 

2 

15 

1 
1' 

2 

1 

1 
2 

2 

2 

.  I 

1 

1 
1 

I 

2 

2 
2 

2 

3 

1 

IS 

17 

2 
1 

1 
1 

2 

I 

18 

19 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
i 

3 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

20 

21 

22 

2S 

24 

1 

1 
1 
2 

8 

1 
2 

2 

2S 

1 

i' 

1 

1 
1 

i' 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2S 

27 

28 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

• 

20 

30 

31 

32 

2 
2 

33 

34 

3,'v 

1 
3 

2 
2 

3A 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 

6 

2 
5 
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1 
1 

1 

38 
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AfTXNSiz  Table  S4-A. — War  Induttriea  Board  priatitia  li*t  a 


!i  pHocltvlly  In  macufBetiitinc  cqaipmeat  foe 
(iicludvcly  In  tuanubcturli^  ssnu 


SbipB:PlmtieiiKaimdpiiiidii*]l7lnlmU4iiii[9bl^,eu^iidlng(i)plFa^^ 
iuitimDmoniMrTlen,(Ai<B&ipiiuitbuiltftiriheUiill«d  Slates  Oovenunentot 

SoBp:  PlBnlsenfSged  principally  In  manuladi 
aic^'maklngtuniacei:  PlanttflDgBgedsoMy  r- 


llDEH  by  the  opeu-heuth,  B» 
im^ti^l  blooir'-- — '"-  '-^■--- 

SlwI-plaU  mlUi 

BtwWdl  mills:  BoUlnt  r 


..muiotacliirlngliiiE<i(3uidBt«I 

tJtat,  criKibls,  or  dritrlo-luniace  procrss, 
Us,  Bod  EUbMDf  mills  for  tune 


iwlng  mllli  tiduslre  o{  lb 


8l«el:  An  plants  opetlalnE  sinl  roUlng  Bud  di 

UkbiEbleherd^slOoifDo 

Surgical  (uppliea.    Bu  Dnies  ani  medldni^. 

Taoners:  Fluita  engi^ed  prlndpallv  Id  tatinlni;  Icatbrr 

Tnnninji  planU  wigaiiied  princTpally  In  numulactuTlDg  (annlniieMtaett... 


TeilUes:  Flantscncagcd  piiiKitnlly  In  mauulacturing 
Ini  spliminE,  veavlng,  and  Bnlamae . . . 

TeiQlin:  Plants  ensogcd  principally  Id 
:]udln(  splnuen,  top  nuKrn,  utd  wfsi 
utiles:  Plants  engaged  pnndpaUy  la  i 


n  Iciliks.lDclud- 


monuCacuirlng  woolon  leiUi«,  In- 


DUitiulacliirlsg  cotion  or  woolen  knit 


TfiUlgaVptoiJatiigagtdprtnclpaily  in  maniitaeturtiij  (eicUle  nuchitwry... 


,_„ . r J ~ rt"?  IP- 

TlnplBt«:  Plants  ■ngagadprinclpallr  In  raanu(iietuiiiig___ 

Tobacco:  Only  (or  i»«ser\-ine,  drying,  curing,  packtng,  and  storing 
lor  maBubcturlng  and  inark«tiue 

Toluol.    AdCaHc^alsoPublioutilltlis. 

Tools:  PIbbU  eogafod  ptlncipolly  In  numubrturlng  small  or  band  tooli  for 
worktBg  woodor  toetai 

Twino  (Under  and  rt^tc);  plants  engi^fd  principally  in  manufacliiring  ume.. 

War  and  Navy  DepailmeDki:  Coostiuction  nork  ccnducled  brrltlivr  voc  War 
Departmont  or  tbeNavT  Department  ollbe  United  StaUn,  in  embarkstian 
porta,  barbors,  lonlftnd  places,  aood-prot«ctlon  operatlooe,  docks,  locks, 
diannls.  Inland  walerwap,  aiidln  tha  malnlenaiirc  and  nwir  ol  same 

Win  zapt  and  rope  vlre:  Planta  engaged  principally  Id  mauulacturing  same . . 

Wodan  toktilos.    ^Mlaitiiei. 


S.I., 
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'portd  with  dUtrict  hoard  rulinffe  cu  to  neassary  iriduatnef — Continued. 


Aricona. 

Aikaxuas. 

CAllfonila. 

CoIondQ. 

Cozmccti- 
cut. 

]>«]ft¥raxe. 

District  of 
Oohimbia. 

FloridA. 

• 

1 

1 

4 

2 

4 
3 

4 

3 

3 
4 

3 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

1 

3 
2 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

2 
2 

40 

41 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

42 

43 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

44 

1 

1 
1 

1 

45 

2 

1 
2 

2 

1 

4% 

1 
1 

47 

2 

1 

48 

2 
1 
2 

• 
4 
2 
4 

2 

1 
2 

3 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
2 

40 

1                   •  •  »  • 

1 
1 

53 

1 

61 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

52 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

53 

1 

4 
2 

3 

4 
4 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

3 
3 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

54 

55 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

56 
57 
58 

1 

1  • 

4 

1 

3 

•   1 

1 

1 

59 

1 

2 

1 

3 
3 

4 

4 

3 
3 
3 

2 

3 
3 

4 

4 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 

1 

3 

3 

3 
3 

1 

1 

1 
1 
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1 
1 

60 

, 

61 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

62 

63 

i 
1. . . . 

64 

65 

1 

66 

67 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

68 

69 

1 

1 

1 

70 

71 
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m 

O 

\4 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Ken- 
tucky. 

Louisi- 
ana. 

Maine. 

U^~ 

43 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 
2 

3 

2 
2 
3 

3 

2 

1 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

3 

2 

3 
3 
2 

2 

2 
2 

3 
2 

6 

1 

5 
5 

5 

2 

5 
6. 

5 

7 

4 
8 

5 

5 

5 
3 

G 
6 
5 

6 

5 
5 

4 

6 

6 
5 
5 

4 

6 
6 

8 
8 
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3 

4 
3 

2 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3 
2 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 
4 

4 

3 
2 

3 

4 

4 
3 
4 

4 

2 
3 

4 
3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
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1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

2 

1 

2 
2 

2 

2 

1 

a 

2 

2 
2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

•       1 
1 
3 

2 

2 

3 
1 

2 
1 
2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 

2 

3 

3 
3 

3 

3 

3 
3 

3 

3 
2 
3 

3 

3 

3 
2 

2 
2 

2 

a 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

2 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2 
2 
3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 
3 
3 

3 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

3 
2 

41 

42 
43 

1 

1 

44 

45 

4) 

47 

1 

48 
41 

2 

1 

51 
52 

A3 

2 
2 

h\ 

,V» 

rA 

n 

an 

AO 

ffi 

At 



<V2 

A3 

M 

i'} 

A.) 

67 

68 

A.) 

70 
71 
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pared  with  district  hoard  rulings  as  to  necessary  industries — Continued. 


Massa- 
chusetts. 

Michigan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Missis- 
sippi. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Ne- 
braska. 

Nevada. 

New 
Hamp- 
shire. 

New 
Jersey. 

6 

3 

4 

4 
3 

4 

3 

h 
6 

6 

5 
5 

0 

6 

6 
6 

3 

4. 
3 

4 

4 
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4 
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4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

3 

2 
1 

1 

4 

4 

4 
3 

• 
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4 
4 
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5 
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4 
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3 

2 

2 
1 
2 

2 

3 

2 
2 

8 
2 
2 

8 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 
2 
1 

40 

41 

1 

42 

43 

44 

45 

3 
6 

7 

4 
2 
7 

0 

7 
6 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

4a 

47 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

48 

49 

m 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

51 
52 

1 

1 

58 

54 
55 

6 
5 
5 

5 

4 

2 

1 
3 
3 

58 

57 

68 

, 

1 

58 

eo 

61 

1 

1 

1 
1 

62 

A8 

M 

65 

2 

68 

87 

3 

1 

7 
2 

2 
2 

3 
3 
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1 

1 

• 
1 

70 
71 
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i 

1 

New 
Mexico. 

Nev 
York. 

North 
Caro- 
lina. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

Oregon. 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Rhode 
IslanO. 

South 
Carolina. 

40 

5 

• 
1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

41 

■ 

3 
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6 

2 
1 

2 
5 

2 

2 

1 
1 

5 
7 

2 
2 

42 

1 

1 

2 

43 

3 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

5 
4 

2 
2 

9 

7 

1 
1 

2 
2 

44 

1 

45 

■ 
> 

2 

8 
7 

9 

1 

2 
2 

2 

4 

« 

6 
5 

6 

1 

1 
1 

3 

3 

7 
7 

8 

1 

46 
47 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

48 

1 

1 

49 

1 

7 
6 
9 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

5 
6 
5 

2 
1 
3 

8 
8 
8 

2 

1 
2 

2 

1 
2 

AO 

51 

1 

3 

52 

1 

8 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

2 

1 

1 

53 

1 

8 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

7 

2 

1 

2 

64 

1 

7 
3 

2 
1 

1 

4 
6 

2 

2 
1 

4 
2 

2 
2 

1 
1 

56 

1 

1 

7 
5 
4 

6 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

6 
5 
6 

6 

2 

1 

8 
9 
9 

9 

1 
2 

1 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

57 

58 

59 

1 

1 

60 

4 
2 

6 

7 

7 
3 
4 

2 

7 
3 

7 
4 

2 
2 

-2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
I- 

1 

5 
3 

3 

4 

4 
6 
2 

6 

5 
5 

4 
4 

1 

9 
6 

5 

6 

6 
6 
8 

3 

8 
5 

9 

8 

2 
1 

2 

2 

2 
2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

1 

61 

62 

1 
2 

1 
2 
2 

63 

64 

65 

66 

:;:::::::::■:"• 

67 

1 

2 

1 

3 
1 

68 

1 

1 

2 
2 

69 

1 

2 

70 
71 

1 
1 
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p<xr^  with  district  board  rulings  as  to  necessary  industries — Continued. 


Sootli 
Dakota. 

Tennes- 
see. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Wash- 

ington. 

West 

Virsfnla.] 

Wis- 
oansin. 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

« 

1 

2 
4 

4 

3 

2 
5 

5 

5 

4 

2 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

1 

4 

4 

5 
2 
2 

Wyom- 
mg. 

• 

o 
J? 

1 

3 

1 
1 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 
3 
4 

3 

4 

4 
3 

3 

1 

1 

2 
1 

2 
3 

a 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 
1 
I 

2 

1 

2 
2 

2 

I 

2 

2 

3 

3 
2 
3 

3 

2 

3 
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2 

2 
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2 
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1 
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2 
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2 
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40 
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1 
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1 

1 
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2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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43 

44 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
3 

1 

2 
3 

1 

1 
1 

45 
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1 

i' 

1 
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1 

1 
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1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
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1 
2 

2 

2 
2 
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1 

47 

48 
49 

■ 

50 

1 

61 
S3 

Tvl 

M 

3 

3 

2 
2 

2 

2 

3 

3 
2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
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1 

56 

1 
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2 

2 

2 
2 

56 

3  ' 

3    

57 

58 

4 
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3 
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3 

4 
3 
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59 

I 

ao 
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1 

03 

) 
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A3 

1 
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I 

65 

1 

"••••••••' 

66 

1 
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2 

67 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 
3 

1 

68 

t 

1 

1 

1 

60 

1        *       ' 

1 
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2 

70 

! 

71 
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Act3  of  Conpress: 

Act  of  May  18, 1917, 133, 147,  213. 

Act  of  March  16,  1918,  144. 

Act  of  July  9, 1918,  99,  217. 

Act  of  Aueast  31, 1918,  6, 26, 147. 

Joint  resolution,  January  15,  1918,  214. 

Joint  rosolution,  May  16, 1918,  5,  20. 

Joint  resolution,  May  20,  1918, 1,  22, 175. 
Actuarial  estimates  of  ago  groups,  181. 
Adjutant  Ckneral  of  the  Army,  The,  requisitions 

i<sued  through,  233. 
Adjutants  general  (State): 

Recommendations  of,  on  presidential  appeals, 
49. 

Statement    of,    to    accompany    presidential 
appeals,  49. 

To  administer  third  registration,  26. 

To  appoint  additional  rr^^istrars,  23. 

To  pro\ide  additional  places  of  registration,  23. 
Age  groups,  179. 

EfTcctives  in,  l«w. 

Estimates,  %'>,  ISO. 

Extended,  estimate  of  classification,  189. 

NumT)ors,  variance  in,  ls.s. 

Physical  rejections,  a;:e.  21, 161. 
.  Registered,  as  classifien,  1K8. 
y^  '  Slackers  and  nonregistrants,  185. 
Ages,  distribution  oy  Slates,  188. 
Agiicultural  furloughs,  144. 
Agricultural  workers,  necessary,  137. 
Agrichiture,  ground  for  deferment,  135. 
Alaska: 

Quota,  219.  • 
*       RcL'isiration,  33. 
Alcohol  and  drug  addiction,  167. 
Alienage,  SO. 

As  ilisturbing  quota  basis,  92. 
Alien  enemies,  92. 

As  atlected  by  draft,  104. 

As  affecting  desertion  record,  203. 

In  -^mv,  101. 

Naturaliiation,  107. 
Aliens: 

Citirenship,  RS. 

Classification,  90. 

Dcolarant,  94. 

Department  of  Justice,  registrations,  90.  ' 

Diplomatic  requests  for  discharge,  97. 

Dischargi*  at  camps,  101. 

Enemy,  92. 

Legal  status,  88. 

Loyal tv,  86. 

Neiitml,  classified,  91. 

Nondficlarant,  94. 

Nonliability  to  draft,  93. 

Number  roistered,  88. 

Physical  rejections,  160. 

Registered,  comparison  of  war  status,  90. 

Re'^stcre*!,  for  eich  registration.  89. 

Treatment  by  military  authorities.  104. 

Treatment  of,  as  cause  for  diplomatic  protest,  94. 

Wuivers,  96. 
Alsace-Lorraine,  106. 
American  Bar  Association,  295, 304. 
American  Medical  Association,  294, 304. 
American  Protective  League.  304. 

Detection  and  apprehension  of  dellnqtients  and 
deserters,  200. 
American  Railway  Association,  303. 
American  Red  Cross,  304. 

Third  registration,  29. 
Amidon,  Judge,  remarks  re  aliens,  87. 


Appeal  agents.    See  Owernment  appeal  ageaU, 
Appeals: 

Kinds  of  claims,  53. 
Method  of  making.  48. 
To  the  President,  52. 

Changes  m  regulations,  53. 
Disposition  of,  54. 
Apportionment  of  quotas,  213. 
Appropriations,  247. 
Armed  forces,  total  strength,  227. 
Armistice,  call  canceled  by,  237. 
v\jinories,  deferment  of  artifloers  in,  125. 
Armv: 

Alien  enemies  in,  104. 
Convicted  persons  in,  148. 
Enlistment  prohibited,  223. 
Forces  of,  raised  by  induction  and  enlistment. 
227. 
Arsenals,  deferment  of  artificers  in,  125. 
Artificers,  in  armories,  arsenals,  and  navy  yards, 
deferment  of,  125. 
(  Austria-Hungary,  enemy  aliens,  104. 
Baseball  players: 

Entry  on  Emergency  Fleet  Classlflcation  List. 

70. 
Status  under  work  or  fight  order,  82. 
Blanket  deferments,  139. 

Boards  of  Instruction.    See  Instruction,  boards  o^. 
Brassards,  238. 
British  Empire,  forces  raised  by  enlistment  and  by 

conscriptian,  229. 
British  military  service  acts,  20. 

System  of  classification  imder,  171. 
Bulgaria,  enemy  aliens,  106. 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  director  ofmobUization,  232. 
Calls,  5. 

Defined,  233. 
Ktaids  of,  232. 
Mode  of  allocating,  236. 
Camp: 

Aliens  discharged  at,  101. 
Naturalizations  at,  101. 
Physical  rejections  at,  162. 
Camp  destinations,  240. 
Camp  surgeons'  revision  of  ^ysical  examinations, 

162. 
Camps  of  mobilization,  240. 
Canada: 

Exemption  under  reciprocal  military  service 

conventions,  35. 
Registration  of  American  citizens  in,  35. 
Registration  under  reciprocal  conventions,  35. 
Census,  Bureau  of,  303. 

Adaptation  of  draft  methods  to,  21. 
Figures  for  age  groups,  180. 
ChiMr^n,  affecting  dependency,  HI. 
Citizenship: 

Denied  to  certain  declarants,  99. 
Of  Indians,  196. 
City  ofllc  ials  to  assLst  in  third  registration,  27. 
Civic  cooperal  ing  agencies,  303. 
Civil  War,  draft,  7,  20. 
Civilian: 

Administration  of  Selective  Service  system,  8. 
Personnel,  Selective  Service  system,  251. 
Claims: 

Filed  with  district  boards,  61. 
Granted,  ratio  to  claims  made,  51. 
Made  for  certain  classes,  49. 
Making  and  granting  of,  48. 
Number  made  and  granted,  49. 
Ratio  to  registrants,  49. 
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ffstncy  Fleet  elaasifloadon  list— Continaed. 

Eliect  of  the  system.  72. 

EntraneeprobiUtea,  233. 

Handled  by  Industrial  Kelatlons  Division,  66. 

Increased  entries  requiring  additional  registra- 
Uon.24. 

Local  board  check  suspended,  65. 

Navy  Department,  65. 

Operation  by  private  concerns,  66. 

Operation  of  the  system,  69. 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  64. 
Employments: 

Classed  as  industries.  146. 

Normal  and  nonproductive,  18. 
Enemy  aliens,  92, 104. 
Enlistments: 

Army  and  Nav^',  as  affecting  quota,  217. 

As  affected  by  draft,  224. 

As  affecting  Class  1, 217. 

As  affecting  desertion  record,  203. 

By  months,  223. 

Defhaed,  220. 

Increased,  requiring  additional  registration,  24. 

Navy  and  Mtirlnc  Corps,  prohibited,  218. 

Per  capita  cost,  compared ^ith  inductions,  250. 

Selective  Service  system,  inQuenoe  on,  225. 

Voluntary,  6, 13, 
Enlisted  personnel,  Selective  Service  system,  252. 
Entrainment.  237. 

Epidemic,  interferpnce  with  mooilir^tion,  237. 
Essential  industries  found  "necessary"  by  district 

boards,  271. 
Exemption: 

Based  on  spooiflc  vocations,  124. 

British  and  Canadian  sunjccts,  36. 

Divisions  within  classos,  170. 

Ratio  of  different  classes,  169. 

Ratio  of  different  grounds  for,  168. 

To  noncoml)atnnt  religious-creed  members,  57. 
Extension  of  draft  n^e: 

Legislative  measures,  2'.. 

Reasons  for,  24. 
Farmers'  and  Laborers'  Trotective  Association,  206. 
Federal: 

Employees,  deferment  of.  128. 

Officers,  exemption  of,  133. 
Felony,  as  ground  for  exemption,  147. 
Firemen,  deferment  of,  129. 
First  registration,  22. 

Lato  registrants,  22. 

Slackers,  185. 
Fiscal  arrangements.  240. 
Forms,  distribution  to  boards,  262. 
Four  Minute  Men,  third r^st ration,  29. 
France,  prooortion  male  population,  32. 
Fry.  Bng.  Gen.  James  B.,  report  of,  263. 
Furloughs,  industrial  and  agrlcultimU,  144. 
General  military  service,  qualifications  for,  152. 
Germany: 

Subjects  registered,  90. 

Subjects  in  Army,  104. 
Government  appeal  agents: 

Appointnien  t  of.  under  original  regulations .  290. 
Under  regulations  of  December,  1917,  291. 

Performance  of  their  duties,  292. 

Recommendations  of,  on  presidential  appeals, 
49. 

Statement    of,    to    accompany    presidential 
api>en.ls  on  dependency,  49. 
Government  Prlntiiig  (office,  261, 303. 
Governors  of  States.  262. 

To  pro'.ide  additional  reirfstration  places,  27. 

To  supervise  third  registration,  28. 
Great  Britain: 

Exemption  under  reciprocal  military  service 
conventigns.36. 

Forces  raised  by  enlistment  and  conscription, 
229. 

Proportion  male  population,  32. 

Registration  under  reciprocal  military  ser\*ice 
conventions.  35. 
Greece,  reciprocal  draft  convention  with,  38. 
Groups,  physical,  151. 
Hawaii: 

Quota,  219. 

Registration,  33. 
Height,  standards  of,  156. 


Indians: 

Deferment,  197. 

Induction,  197. 

Registration.  32. 

Remtion  to  the  draft,  196. 
Induction: 

Colored  and  white  compared,  192. 

Comparison  of  voluntary  and  Involuntary,  235. 

Defined.  220. 

Indians.  197. 

Individual.  232. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  226. 

Per  capita  cost,  compared  with  enlistment,  250. 

Ratio  to  registrants,  222. 

Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  226. 

Time  of.  220. 

Total.  222. 
Industrinl: 

Advisers,  142. 

Claims,  recommendation  by  local  boards,  48. 

Conscription,  85. 

Deferment,  enlargement  of,  146. 

Under  British  classification  system,  172. 

Furloughs,  144. 

Grounds  for  deferment,  135. 

Transfer,  compulsorv,  14. 

Workers,  deferred,  l37. 
Industrial  index,  P.  M.  G.  O.,  130, 136, 138, 141. 
Industry: 

Npc'essiry,  13. 

Necessary  occupations,  135. 

Statutory  enlargement  of,  146. 
Industries. essential, found  "necessary"  by  district 

boards, 271. 
Insi)ectcrs: 

National,  256. 

State,  2C6. 
Instniction,  boards  of,  298. 
Involuntary  induction,  2.35. 
Italy,  reciprocal  draft  convention  with,  38. 
I.  W.  W..  207,  209. 
Jurisdiction  of  district  boards,  10. 
Justice,  Department  of.    See  DfjnrtmtfU  cf  Justice. 
Labor: 

Distribution,  local  and  national,  viewpoint,  19. 

Effect  of  work  or  fight  order,  16. 

Eflliciency  rosultinc  from  draft,  16. 

Potential  effect  of  draft  on,  16. 

Transfer  of,  14. 
Lawyers,  utilisation  of,  294. 
Legal  (ulvisory  boards,  294. 
Limited  service  men: 

Detailed  to  Selective  Service  organization,  266. 

Qualifications,  154. 
Local  boards,  276. 

Additional  registrars  recommended  by,  23.     . 

Aliens,  treatment  of,  95. 

Dependency  classification — 
Lack  of  uniformity,  103, 120. 
Opinions  concerning,  114. 

Duties.  279. 

Emergency  Fleet  classification  list,  check,  65. 

Members — 

As  chief  registrars, '23. 
Occupations.  277. 

Moral  responsibility  for  the  selective  draft,  283. 

Organization  and  personnel,  276. 

Physical    examinations,    revised    by    camp 
surgeons,  161. 

Physical  rejections,  156. 

Popular  support,  2S4. 

Recommendation  in  work  or  fight  ca.^es,  79. 

Recommendation  on  indiL<;triarclaims.  48. 

Rc^strars  for  third  registration,  appointed  by, 
23. 

Registration  accomplished  by,  22. 

Spirit,  288. 

Statement  of  member  to  accompany  presidential 
appeals,  49. 
Madden  resolutions,  127. 
Malingerers,  157. 
Marine  Corps: 

EnlLstinent  prohibited,  233. 

Enlistments,  requiring  additional  registration, 
24. 

Induction,  228. 

Total  strength,  227. 
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Registration— Continued. 

Numbers  imder  second  registration,  40. 

Of  age  21  group,  22. 

Places  for,  responsibility  for  providing,  23. 

PubUcity,  27. 

Second  (Tune  5. 1918),  27. 

Supplemental  (Aug.  24, 1918),  24. 

Third  (Sept.  12, 1918),  24. 

Totals,  31. 
Registrants: 

First  registration,  total.  22. 

Ratio oiinductions,  222. 

Total  enrolled,  all  registrations,  31. 

Second  and  supplemental  registratloiis,  24. 
Rejections: 

l*hysical,  at  camp,  162. 

Specific  causes  or,  164. 

Total  physical,  156.^^ 
Religious  bodies  opposed  to  war,  56. 
Religious-creed  ciaunants,   opposed   to  militazy 
service,  57. 

Board  of  inquiry  to  iuvestigate,  60. 
Remcdiablcs,  153. 

Class  I  effectives,  174. 
Requisitions,  232. 
Resistants,  19S. 
Rewards  for  deserters,  199. 
Rural  physical  rejections,  159. 
Scott,  Eihmett  J.,  special  assistant  to  Secretary  of 

War.  194. 
Second  registration  (June  5- Aug.  24, 1918),  22. 

Supplemental  (Aug.  24, 191S),  24. 

Total,  24. 

Selected  men: 

Entrainment  regulations,  237. 
Occupations  of,  5. 

Selective  Service  system: 

Influence  of  enlist  ment  on,  225. 
Organization  and  pers<mncl,  7,  251. 

Serial  numbers: 

Assignment  of,  39. 

Assignment,  when  improperly  recorded.  44. 

Late  registrants,  method  of  assignment  to,  44. 
Shipbuilding,  labor  power  obtained  by  Emergency 
Fleet  dassiiicatiou  list,  dS. 

Single  men: 

Defrrred,  contrasted  with  married  men,  118* 

Dependency  claims  allowed,  116. 
"Slacker  raids, "^^  200. 
Slackers,  185, 19S. 

Detect  ion  and  apprehension  of,  199. 
Slavic  Lcjjion,  106. 
Special  aiid  limited  service  groups,  154. 

Class  I  elTecti\'es,  174. 
Standards  of  physical  qualiflcation,  151. 


State  adjutant  general,  to  determine  serial  num- 
bers, 44. 
State  agencies  for  draft,  9. 
State  executives,  262. 
State  headquarters,  duties  of,  265. 
State  insi>ectors,  266. 
State  officers,  exemption  of,  133. 
State  quotas,  5,  213. 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  4 
Supervised  decentralization.  2Sn. 
Texas,  resistance  to  draft,  26& 
Third  regi:>t  ration,  24. 

Class  1, 176. 

Preliminary  arrangements,  26.. 

Publicity  methods.  27. 

Public  sentiment,  2s. 

Those  required  to  register,  26. 

Total  registered,  31. 
Thjrroid  disease,  cause  for  rejection,  167. 
Treaties  of  conscription  with  cobelligeronts,  exempt- 
ing from  military  service,  93. 
Turkey,  enemy  ally,  105. 
United  States: 

Bureau  of  Education,  305. 

Employment  ser\'ice,  to  assist  in  work  or  fight 
order,  48. 

Fuel    Administration,    deferment    of    mine 
workers,  140. 

Officers,  exemption  of,  124, 133. 

Railway  Administration,  239, 303. 

Railroad  service,  deferment  of  employees,  139. 

Shipping  Board: 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  66. 
Recruiting  ser%ice  of,  67. 
Urban  physical  rejections,  159. 
Volunttuy  enlistments,  6, 13. 
Voluntary  inductions,  225,  235. 
Voting  precincts  as  places  of  registration,  27. 
Waivers,  of  aliens,  96. 
War  Industries  Board,  83. 

Priorities,    found    "necessary"    by    district 
boards,  271. 

Priorities  list,  confusion  with  work  or  fight 
order,  83. 
Weight,  standards  of,  156. 
Work  or  fight  order,  76. 

Conversion  of  labor,  15. 

Disposition  of  cases,  79. 

EHect  on  diUerent  occupations,  8U 
-  Normal  and  nonproductive  employments,  18. 

Occupational  distribution,  82. 

Potential  effect  of,  14. 

Provisions  of  the  rules,  77. 

Relation  to  War  Industries  Board  priorltteB 
list,  83. 
Working  Class  Union,  207.  > 
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